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No.  1. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS.* 

Know’st  thou  the  mount,  where  on  high  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  is  lifted, 
Where  deep  in  ravines  profound  the  outline  forever  is  drifted  ? 

There  stands  as  a guide  to  the  world  the  emblem  of  faith,  ever  crowning 
Steep  cliffs,  and  darkness  of  glen,  the  wilds  and  the  precipice  frowning. 
Softly  the  worshipping  sun  the  first  of  its  rays  in  the  morning, 

Gladly  illumines  the  place,  its  light  as  with  jewels  adorning. 

Sombre  the  shades  are  beneath,  in  darkness  the  valley  remaineth  ; 

Grandly  the  figure  then  glows,  as  breaking  of  day  it  proclaimeth. 

Brighter  the  growth  of  the  morn,  its  splendor  in  valley  appearing, 

Shines  o’er  the  mountains  about,  attendants  their  monarch  revering. 
Brilliant  the  fullness  of  day  as  glowing  in  colors  supernal ; 

Lustrous  the  symbol  of  faith  in  majesty  reigning  eternal. 

Dwelling  the  world  in  the  night,  the  night  of  our  race  in  its  blindness, 
Day  dawns  with  cross  of  the  Christ,  the  standard  and  emblem  of  kindness. 
Like  this  aloft  it  is  raised,  the  light  to  the  world  reflecting, 

It  sends  its  gleams  t-o  the  depths  from  darkness  the  world  protecting. 
Shrouded  in  mist  the  densest,  the  glorious  signal  then  hidden 
To  eyes  that  longingly  gaze  the  light  of  its  blessing  forbidden, 

Blind  world  thus  left  in  darkness,  so  oft  clouds  the  mind  unbelieving, 
Bigot,  or  antichrist  each,  fanatics  the  truth  not  receiving, 

Speaks  God  His  truth  most  clearly,  but  clouds  roll  between  and  restraiheth 
Ever  aloft  rears  the  cross,  though  hidden  it  ever  remaineth. 

Emblem  unfailing  of  love,  of  love  to  mankind  that  is  given; 

Towers  supremely  above  in  cavern  of  mountain  ’ tis  riven. 

Wreathed  the  volumns  so  dense  of  vapor  in  endless  upflowing, 

Curled  o’er  the  valley  outstretched,  the  distance  in  limit  none  knowing. 


* “ Wear y and  worn  out  with  the  hardships  I had  undergone,  and  the  weakness  of  the  recent  illness  assisting,  I 
was  in  a condition  of  physical  and  mental  depression  almost  to  the  limit  of  endurance.  The  day  was  heavy  and  a 
dense  cloud  of  mist  settled  down  over  the  mountain  path,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  the  trail.  And  this  added  to 
he  gloom  of  my  feelings.  Suddenly  a breeze  lifted  up  the  cloud  of  fog  in  which  I was  immersed,  raising  it  so  that  it 
could  almost  be  reached  with  the  staff  I carried  and  giving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  landscape  for  many  miles 
Right  before  me  in  the  distance  was  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Cross  radiant  in  the  sunlight  and  glowing  with 
the  exquisite  purity  of  its  colors  translucent  in  white  and  heavenly  blue,  and  the  sight  calmed  and  strengthened  me  as 
I thought  how  foolish  and  weak  to  repine  in  view  of  the  glorious  emblem  and  the  promises  with  which  it  endows  the 
human  race.” — Extract  Jrom  Letter  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Gilman. 
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Columned  the  masses  entwined,  in  eddying  currents  upheaving, 

Borne  back  then  turning  again,  the  fabric  of  mist  interweaving. 

Whirlpool  ethereal  above,  with  a surf  as  a dream  of  the  ocean, 

Silent  the  beating  of  wave,  though  wild  be  its  ceaseless  commotion. 

Angry  the  swell  of  its  spray,  the  wraith  of  the  seas  stormy  breaker, 

Union  of  ocean,  and  air,  of  the  nature  of  each  a partaker. 

Sturdy  the  islands  of  stone,  eternal  toward  heaven  ascending, 

Plunged  in  the  surging  foam  that  drifts  through  the  ether  an  ending. 

Proudly  the  torrent  repels  in  scorn  of  the  maelstrom’s  immersion, 

Buoyantly  lifting  their  crests,  exalting  the  winged  dispersion. 

Climb  I the  mountain’s  lone  height  with  the  spume  and  the  haze  surrounding, 

Scantly  the  pathway  can  keep  the  vortex  of  fog  wreaths  confounding. 

Densely  the  vaporous  scud  in  ghostly  embrace  is  enfolding, 

Indraughted  from  Eolus’  cave  the  sight  of  the  roadway  withholding. 

Weighted  with  trouble  the  soul,  with  care  and  with  burdens  unending, 

Toilworn  with  trials  and  woe,  no  hope  is  the  future  e’er  sending. 

Rifted  the  haze  by  the  breath  of  gales,  and  the  storm  clouds  far  driven, 

Shining  aloft  on  the  height,  the  emblem  of  faith  to  us  given, 

Reposes  the  soul  in  the  sight,  in  peace  that  is  past  understanding. 

Gladdens  the  heart  in  the  light,  the  doubts  and  the  storm  quick  disbanding. 

Restful  the  shades  of  the  eve,  on  high  is  the  cross  ever  cleaving, 

Endless  the  gifts  are  to  all,  the  truths  that  it  teaches  believing. 

Chicago,  June,  1889.  J.  E.  Gilman. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 


MOUNT  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 


From  a Painting  by  Thomas  Moran,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William  A.  Bell, 
Manitou  Springs,  Colorado. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 

STUDY  OF  A HISTORICAL  PAINTING. 


If  lines  should  be  drawn  through 
the  opposing  corners  of  Colorado,  the 
“ Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross”  would 
be  found  about  fifty  miles  from  their 
intersection,  in  Eagle  County,  on  the 
line  leading  northwestwardly.  It  is, 
therefore,  close  to  the  heart  of  Colo- 
rado. From  an  elevation  of  13,478 
feet,  it  overlooks  Tennessee  Pass, 
where  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road reaches  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet 
in  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains — the 
Great  Divide  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

My  first  view  of  this  cross-crowned 
mountain  was  from  the  rear  platform 
of  one  of  the  coaches  of  that  railway 
company,  through  whose  courtesy  I was 
permitted  the  extraordinary  pleasure  of 
visiting  and  seeing  this  locality. 

Leaving  Glenwood  Springs,  with  its 
fountains  of  healing  waters  gurgling  up 
from  “ caverns  measureless  to  man,” 
our  approach  began  through  the  canon 
of  the  Grand  River,  a passage  through 
rocks  uplifted  and  rent  by  cosmic 
forces,  whose  towering  heads  “ o’er- 
hang  and  jutty  their  confounded  base.” 

As  our  train  swept,  and  curved,  and 
careened — our  upward  course  as  sinu- 
ous as  the  river’s — imagination  bodied 
forth  something  more  than  airy  noth- 


ings. The  convulsions  the  earth  suf- 
fered in  this  mountain-parturition  have 
perpetual  reminders  in  the  noise  of 
many  waters  rushing  through  their 
rock-bound  channel  ; thrilling  some 
with  apprehension  of  a vanished  power, 
and  all  with  awe. 

While  sweeping  through  these  ether- 
eal gates,  I thought  of  a passage  in 
Coleridge’s  description  of  a Vision  in 
a Dream  : 

“ But  oh,  that  deep  romantic  chasm  ! 

A savage  place  ! as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e’er  beneath  a waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.” 

Still  ascending,  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  Eagle  River,  tributary  to  the  Grand, 
up  whose  rough  route  we  ran  by  the 
side  of  its  emerald  waters,  turned  to 
foam,  now  and  then,  by  vexing  stones 
in  its  narrow  bed;  thence  through  Red 
Cliff  and  its  famous  mines,  some  of 
whose  miners  are  modern  cliff-dwellers, 
with  their  habitations  suspended  where 
the  eagle  builds  his  nest,  near  the 
‘‘thunder’s  home.”  Then  we  entered 
a peaceable  valley,  bordered  by  moun- 
tains of  milder  declivity  and  farther 
removed  from  our  iron  highway,  where 
the  breathing  of  the  locomotive  be- 
came less  formidable,  and  the  passenger 
no  longer  looks  out  of  windows  dark- 
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ened  by  tunnels  and  the  shadowy 
mountain  pass. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  obtained 
a view,  unheralded,  of  the  crest  and 
shield  of  the  mountain,  around  whose 
uncircumscribed  base  we  had  been 
winding  and  climbing  so  long,  and  by 
the  side  of  rivers  whose  waters  were 
partly  melted  snows  from  its  azure- 
veiled  brow  charged  with  a cross  ar- 
gent. 

It  is  also  at  this  point  that  the  loco- 
motive makes  an  about-turn.  As  if 
obeying  a command  from  this  Ameri- 
can Sinai,  the  train  changing  its  course 
from  east  to  west,  sweeps  around 
Horse-Shoe  Bend;  and  for  a short  dis- 
tance moves  directly  towards  the  cross- 
bearing mountain,  whose  summit  then 
gradually  disappears  behind  a super- 
vening range : 

“Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion  and  the  heart 
Ran  o’er  with  worship.” 

Prof.  Hayden,  in  his  report  for  1874, 
says  the  formation  of  the  main  mass 
of  the  peak,  like  the  whole  of  the  Saw- 
atch  range,  is  composed  of  granite 
gneiss.  The  amphitheatres  on  all  sides 
have  been  gradually  excavated.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Holy  Cross 
is  the  vertical  face,  nearly  3,000  feet 
high  on  the  side,  with  a cross  of  snow 
which  may  be  seen  at  a distance  of 
fifty  or  eighty  miles  from  other  moun- 
tain peaks.  This  is  formed  by  a verti- 
cal fissure  about  1,500  feet  long,  with 
a sort  of  horizontal  step,  produced  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  side  of  the 


mountain,  on  which  the  snow  is  lodged 
and  remains  more  or  less  all  the  year. 
A beautiful  lake  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
peak  almost  up  to  timber  line,  which 
forms  a reservoir  for  the  waters  from 
the  melting  snows  in  the  cross  and  from 
the  surrounding  summits.  From  this 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
Roches  Montonnes  Creek  flows  down 
the  mountain  side  forming  several  cas- 
cades on  the  way. 

It  was  during  Prof.  Hayden’s  geo- 
logical survey  that  Moran,  the  famous 
and  the  fortunate  creator  of  the  paint- 
ing, “ The  Mountain  of  the  Holy 
Cross,”  visited  this  locality  and  made 
sketches  which  resulted  in  this  well- 
known  work  of  art.  Two  points  of  ob- 
servation were  obtained,  one  giving  a 
full  view  of  the  cross,  the  other  of  the 
cascades.  These  sketches,  being 
grouped,  give  a faithful  representation 
upon  canvas  of  these  features  of  the 
mountain. 

Thomas  Moran  was  born  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  in  1837,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1844.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Philadelphia,  working  as  an 
engraver  on  wood.  Meanwhile  he  dis- 
played so  much  artistic  talent  that  he 
very  naturally  laid  down  the  chisel  and 
took  up  the  brush.  Water  colors  first 
engaged  his  attention,  which  he  stud- 
ied without  a master.  He  returned  to 
Europe,  spending  from  1862  to  1866 
in  London,  France  and  Italy.  In  1871 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  In  the  year  following 
he  went  upon  a similar  journey  with 
Major  Powell,  making  sketches  of  the 
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Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Chasm  of  the  Colorado,  which 
were  purchased  by  Congress  for  $10,000 
each,  now  in  Capitol  Building,  Wash- 
ington. His  series  of  exquisite  water- 
colors,  relating  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
were  purchased  by  the  late  William 
Blackmore  of  London,  who,  at  his 
death,  bequeathed  them  to  his  brother, 


Dr.  George  Blackmore,  founder  of  the 
Salisbury  Museum,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  that  city  by  Dr.  Blackmore, 
and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  relics  of 
the  native  races  of  North  America, 
and  where  these  famous  water-colors 
may  now  be  seen. 

He  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1876  “The  Mountain  of  the 
Holy  Cross,”  for  which  he  received  a 


medal  and  diploma.  Whilst  the  pic- 
ture was  being  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  Mrs.  Bell  saw  it 
there  and  wrote  to  her  husband  to  see 
it  on  its  return  to  New  York.  Dr. 
Bell  (who  was  then  and  had  been  for 
some  years  the  vice-president  of  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railway  Com- 
pany) was  in  New  York  attending  the 


now  historic  contest  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
possession  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Arkansas  between  his  company  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  & Sante  Fe  Railroad 
Co.  Beinggreatly  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  merit  of  the  painting,  and  naturally 
associating  it  in  his  mind  with  the  her- 
culean efforts  of  his  road  to  penetrate 
these  Rocky  Mountain  fastnesses,  he 
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entered  into  an  understanding  with 
Mr.  Moran  that  he  would  purchase  the 
painting  if  his  company  won  its  suit 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Within 
three  months  the  painting  was  his,  and 
now  reposes  permanently  at  his  home 
in  Manitou,  at  the  gate  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  surroundings  in  every 
respect  fitting  its  great  artistic  merits. 

Briarhurst,  Dr.  Bell’s  home  at  Man- 
itou, is  a gothic  building  of  the  early 
English  period,  and  is  especially  inter- 
esting, architecturally,  as  an  example 
of  a style  transplanted  from  the  old 
country  to  the  very  newest  portion  of 
the  new.  Gothic  residences  are  rare 
with  us,  of  which  Briarhurst  is  a good 
example,  and  commends  itself  to  those 
who  are  lovers  of  architecture. 

This  painting  had  a narrow  escape 
from  destruction  in  January,  1886.  A 
fire  broke  out  at  midnight  which  con- 
sumed Briarhurst  and  most  of  its  con- 
tents. Dr.  Bell  was  at  the  time  in 
Boston.  After  rescuing  the  children, 
the  first  object  Mrs.  Bell  sought  to 
save  was  this  picture.  Its  canvas' 
measured  seven  feet  and  ten  inches, 
by  six  feet,  and  the  frame  was  too  se- 
curely fastened  against  the  wall  to  be 
moved.  Mrs.  Bell,  with  the  aid  of  the 
butler,  cut  out  the  canvas  and  thus 
saved  art  an  irreparable  loss. 

Wemayhere  mention  thatin  1867  Dr. 
Bell  joined  the  surveying  parties  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  Surveys,  under  Gen- 
eral Wm.  J.  Palmer,  of  that  year, 
across  the  continent  from  Kansas  to 
California,  and  has  embodied  the  ex- 
periences of  the  expedition  in  a work 


entitled  “ New  Tracks  in  North  Amer- 
ica,” published  in  1869,  and  then  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Huxley  to  be 
“ the  book  of  the  time.” 

How  long  has  that  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian faith  been  upon  that  mountain  top? 
Let  me  intimate.  How  long  has  it 
taken  the  Colorado  river  to  wear  its 
channel  down  to  the  depth  of  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet,  the  last  few 
hundred  being  through  granite  ? 

Professor  Newberry,  now  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  says  : “ The 

Rio  Colorado  formerly  flowed  at  least 
five  hundred  miles  over  the  Colorado 
Plateau  ; but,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  its 
'rapid  current  has  cut  its  bed  down 
through  all  the  sedimentary  strata,  and 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  basin. 
This  is  the  Great  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado— the  most  magnificent  gorge,  as 
well  as  the  grandest  geological  section 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.” 

The  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  and  that  upon 
which  this  cross  is  engraved,  are  the 
same  formation,  and  maintained  the 
same  level  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid. 

It  was  there,  therefore,  before  the 
Crusades,  that  episode  of  martial 
glory  when  the  followers  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  of  the  lion-hearted  Rich- 
ard sought,  with  mailed  hand,  and  a 
red  cross  upon  breast  and  shield  : 

“To  chase  the  pagan,  in  those  holy  fields, 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were 
nailed 

For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross.  ” 

Meanwhile,  by  an  unmailed  hand  a 
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white  cross  had  been  lifted  up  as  the 
ensign  of  a new  world — the  crest  of 
another  continent,  whose  place  of  de- 
fense was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  “ mu- 
nitions of  rocks”  battlemented  to 


companionable  skies  whence  falls  and 
falls  the  emblematic  snow  that  fills  and 
fills  this  emblematic  cleft  in  a Rock  of 
Ages. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAUMEE  VALLEY. 
II. 


The  injuries  and  spoilation  suffered 
by  many  generations  of  their  race,  at 
the  hands  of  the  palefaces,  on  their 
sullen  retreat  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  purpose. 
They  were  full  of  wrath.  The  barriers 
of  the  Alleghanies  had  been  passed. 
White  settlers  had  crossed  the  Ohio. 
They  had  forced  themselves  into  Ken-* 
tucky.  At  the  head  of  their  valley, 
near  the  homes  of  their  wives  and 
children,  Gen.  Harmar  with  two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  held  a fort.  He  was 
there  to  punish  Indian  outrages.  Not 
long  before,  a gallant  Kentuckian  had 
•been  taken  prisoner,  and  burned  at 
the  post  erected  for  that  purpose  near 
the  council  house  at  Kekionga.  His 
tortures  from  sunrise  to  sunset  of  a 
long  summer  day,  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  whites,  whom  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  savages  had  filled  with  dread 
and  horror.  The  number  of  combat- 
ants was  about  equal  on  each  side. 
The  balance  of  skill  and  leadership 
lay  largely  in  favor  of  the  Miami  chief, 
Little  Turtle.  Harmar  sent  his  men 
out  from  his  fort  in  weak  detachments, 
to  surround  the  Indians  and  burn  the 
deserted  village  of  Kekionga.  They 
burned  the  vacant  huts,  but  Little 
Turtle  kept  his  men  together,  and 


drove  the  whites  from  the  field.  Two 
hundred  of  the  fugitives  sought  the 
ford  of  the  river  just  above  the  Indian 
village,  hoping  thus  to  escape  to  the 
fort  in  safety.  Of  these,  seven  separ- 
ated themselves,  and  fled  down  the 
river  away  from  the  ford,  and  by  a 
long  detour,  reached  the  fort.  The 
crowd  went  on  in  the  way  Little  Turtle 
surmised  they  would  go.  At  the  ford 
the  clear  water  at  that  season  is  not 
more  than  six  inches  deep,  over  a flat 
rock  bottom,  irregular  enough  to  make 
the  current  sparkle  in  the  sun.  The 
bank  on  the  north  side  is  bold,  and 
was  then  well-covered  with  timber  and 
bushes,  to  the  water’s  edge.  On  the 
south  side,  the  way  they  went,  sloped 
diagonally  along  a bank  like  the  one 
described,  only  not  quite  so  high.  In 
after  years  of  peace,  when  summer’s 
sun  and  verdure  welcomed  the  traveler, 
passing  down  that  shaded  pathway  to 
the  bright  water,  flashing  on  the  rocky 
tablets  of  the  ford,  he  might  well  pause 
to  admire  its  quiet  charm.  The  gentle 
rapids  made  the  landscape  smile.  As 
he  stands  there,  should  there  stand 
beside  him,  a son  of  one  of  the  seven 
who  were  saved  by  avoidance  of  the 
ford,  he  will  listen  to  him  as  to  a 
voice  from  the  past,  and  will  add  to 
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his  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  the 
figure  of  the  tall,  lean  graybeard,  with 
pale  thin  face,  and  eager  eyes,  who  ex- 
tends his  long  arm  to  point  out  the 
spots  named  in  his  story.  The  gray- 
beard points  to  where  the  Indians  lay 
in  ambush  on  that  fateful  22nd  of 
October,  1790,  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  above  and  below,  completely 
covering  the  ford.  He  tells  how  every 
white  man  was  killed  in  the  act  of 
crossing.  How  they  fell  in  the  shal- 
low stream  so  thickly  strewn  that  one 
might  cross  over  dry  shod  by  stepping 
on  their  bodies.  Being  there  in  such 
company,  hearing  such  a tale,  musing 
on  the  scene,  you  fancy  you  see  the 
thick  underwood  stir  fitfully  with  the 
movement  of  the  ambushed  foe.  You 
seem  to  see  the  fugitives  reach  the 
stream.  Smoke  and  fire  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  green  trees.  You  seem  to 
hear  the  noise  of  the  guns  echo  along 
those  shores.  The  yells  of  the  savages 
mingle  in  your  ears,  with  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  their  victims.  A mantle  of 
dead  men  hides  the  bright  water.  Your 
companion  goes  on  to  tell  you  how 
their  corpses  lay  there,  scalped  and 
bleeding.  How  the  water  was  red 
with  blood.  How,  on  the  retreat  of 
Harmar,  their  bones  were  left  to  whiten 
there.  Yes,  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  for  nearly  four 
years,  till  Wayne  repossessed  it  after 
the  battle  of  Fallen  Timber,  and  the 
scattered  bones  were  gathered  and  bur- 
ied over  there. 

He  points  to  the  unmarked  place 
of  their  common  grave  in  the  corner 


of  a ploughed  field  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  on  the  north  side.  The  legend 
of  this  disaster  gains  flavor  from  the 
lips  of  this  son  of  a survivor.  Your 
mind  becomes  impressed  with  the  ter- 
ror which  Indian  atrocities,  culmina- 
ting next  year  in  the  defeat  of  St. 
Clair  at  Greenville,  spread  along  our 
Western  frontier.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  was  coming.  November  4, 
1791,  was  another  apparent  success  for 
the  natives.  The  struggle  between  the 
races  waxed  fiercer  at  every  collision. 
Prisoners  ceased  to  be  taken.  Six 
hundred  and  more  of  St.  Clair’s  men 
were  killed  at  Greenville  and  left  un- 
buried where  they  fell  until  the  spring 
of  1794.  Since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  French  in  our  valley,  many  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  native  red  man  and  the  foreign 
born  white.  The  Indian  still  had 
faith  in  a Great  Spirit  who  cared  for 
his  red  children,  but  he  no  longer 
trusted  the  pale  face.  He  hated  him, 
as  was  but  natural  that  he  should. 
France  had  yielded  her  northern  pos- 
sessions to  Great  Britain,  and  a new 
nation  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies.  Now,  it  was  the  British 
hatred  of  the  Yankee  that  egged  on  the 
Indians  to  murder  and  despoil  the 
Longknives,  so  named  in  allusion  to 
their  bayonets.  The  doom  of  extermi- 
nation cast  an  ever-increasing  shadow 
which  began  to  be  seen  and  felt  by  the 
Indians.  This  added  the  frenzy  of 
despair  to  the  rancor  of  hate,  in  their 
hearts.  The  terror  they  infused  into 
the  minds  of  their  adversaries,  post- 
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poned  but  could  not  avert  the  catas- 
trophe. When  the  young  warriors  saw 
their  dead  enemies  lie  unburied  for 
many  moons,  their  bones  bleaching  on 
the  ground,  a savage  joy  intoxicated 
them  and  blinded  their  eyes.  The 
machinery  of  the  pale  faces  moved 
slowly.  Blunders  and  imbecility  of 
leaders  cost  much  blood.  That  com- 
plex affair  called  the  nation,  finally  be- 
came sensible  that  it  had  an  Indian 
war  on  its  hands,  and  a defenceless 
frontier  all  along  the  western  line  of 
settlement,  which  was  exposed  to  cruel- 
ties most  savage,  and  to  murder  most 
foul.  Gen.  Washington  was  much 
moved  by  the  disasters  of  Harmar  and 
St.  Clair.  He  commissioned  Gen. 
Wayne  to  punish  and  subdue  those 
savages  who  made  war  with  the  feroc- 
ity of  devils. 

The  hero  of  Stony  Point  was  some- 
thing more  than  brilliant.  He  was 
steadfast,  watchful,  prudent,  skillful, 
ever  ready  to  move  on  his  enemy,  and 
he  carried  with  him  the  prestige  of  suc- 
cess. Men  called  him  Mad  Anthony 
because  of  his  impetuous  conduct  in 
battle.  On  the  most  trying  occasions 
he  was  always  firm  to  his  purpose — 
clear,  calm  and  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. When  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a bullet,  and  felled  to  earth,  in  the 
memorable  charge  on  Stony  Point,  he 
said  to  his  men,  “ March  on,  carry  me 
with  you  into  the  fort;  if  my  wound 
be  mortal,  I will  die  there  in  posses- 
sion ; if  not  mortal,  I will  be  there  to 
receive  the  surrender.”  It  took  a 
year  to  enlist  and  organize  his  force  of 


twenty-five  hundred  men.  In  the  fall 
of  1793  he  moved  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Fort  Washington,  near  Cincinnati, 
where  he  wintered.  When  he  moved 
from  there  on  the  desolate  trail  of  St. 
Clair  and  Harmar,  he  set  his  face  to- 
wards the  Indian  towns  in  the  Maumee 
valley.  The  old  Miami  chief,  Little 
Turtle,  who  had  led  his  braves  to  vic- 
tory over  Scott  on  the  Wabash,  over 
Harmar  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
over  St.  Clair  at  Greenville,  was  the 
first  to  discover  Wayne’s  superiority  in 
the  art  of  war.  He  said  of  him,  “ His 
eyes  and  ears  are  always  open.  He 
sees  everything  before  anyone  else. 
He  never  sleeps.  We  cannot  deceive 
him  nor  tell  what  his  designs  are.” 
No  naked  savage  ever  passed  his  pick- 
ets in  the  night  to  observe  his  camp, 
and  spy  out  the  number  of  his  men. 
The  opening  of  roads,  the  building  of 
bridges  and  forts,  made  his  progress 
slow.  On  this  campaign  Lieut.  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  on  the  general’s 
staff  and  was  distinguished  by  honor- 
able mention  in  his  commander’s  re- 
port on  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timber. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Wayne  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  river  with 
the  Maumee,  where  he  built  a fort 
and  named  it  Ft.  Defiance.  This  po- 
sition was  admirably  well-chosen,  being 
midway  between  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Miamis  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley  and  those  of  the  Ottawas 
about  the  foot  of  the  rapids  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  alarm  and 
uncertainty  of  the  savages  led  them  to 
divide  their  force.  One  thousand  war- 
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riors  went  to  the  Miami  village  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  The  villages  of 
the  Ottawas  on  the  Auglaize  were  aban- 
doned. The  children,  old  men  and 
squaws,  loaded  with  all  their  movables, 
sought  security  on  the  River  Raisin, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Fort  Miami 
then  wrongfully  held  by  a British 
garrison.  The  war  chiefs  of  the 
Miamis,  Ottawas,  Pottawottamies, 
Delawares,  Shawnees  and  Wyandotts 
were  summoned  to  a council  under  the 
great  elm,  at  Roche  de  Bout.  Wayne 
had  crossed  the  Maumee  and  moved 
down  on  the  16th  and  encamped  at  the 
junction  of  Turkey  Foot  Creek,  with 
the  river  near  the  present  town  of  Da- 
mascus. Then  it  was  seen  that  his  first 
blow  would  be  delivered  near  the  foot 
of  the  rapids.  Indian  runners  quickly 
recalled  the  warriors  from  the  villages 
above.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Wayne 
in  his  camp  by  a body  of  savages  led 
by  Tecumseh  failed,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  1 6th  the  council  fires  were  lighted 
under  the  old  Elm,  where  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  their  stand  at  Presque 
Isle  Hill,  seven  miles  above  the  British 
Fort  Miami. 

Here  on  a high  ridge,  narrowing  to  a 
point  as  it  approached  the  river,  for 
nearly  two  miles,  the  large  timber  lay 
as  it  had  been  felled,  years  before,  by 
the  hurricane,  in  a mighty  swathe,  fifty 
rods  wide.  The  fallen  trunks  in  many 
cases  twisted  but  not  severed  from  the 
high  stumps,  thus  formed  a strong  de- 
fence. Among  the  fallen  timber  was 
a thick  second  growth  of  smaller  trees, 
which  the  Indians  cut  off  at  about  the 


height  of  a man,  and  arranged  with  the 
sharpened  ends  toward  the  expected 
foe.  The  chiefs  and  braves  of  the  con- 
federated tribes  assembled  under  the 
dark  shadow  cast  by  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  noted  council  elm. 
Little  Turtle,  Turkey  Foot,  Kinjoano, 
Otosah,  Newash,  and  some  say  Te- 
cumseh, and  many  more  were  there. 
The  calumet  of  Kinekanick  was  passed 
from  chief  to  chief  and  from  brave  to 
brave,  until  the  entire  circle  had  been 
visited  by  it  several  times.  When  it 
was  laid  aside,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Miamis  rose  to  open  the  debate.  He 
had  met  and  defeated  Scott  on  the 
Wabash,  Harmar  on  the  Maumee,  and 
St.  Clair  at  Greenville.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  young  braves,  he 
counseled  peace  with  Wayne.  He 
closed,  saying,  “ The  grand  father 
(President  Washington)  has  sent  his 
war  chief  with  many  braves  to  counsel, 
or  to  fight,  with  his  red  children.  His 
war  chief  has  sent  the  painted  quill, 
and  asks  them  to  smoke  and  talk  in  his 
lodge.  He  wants  part  of  their  country 
and  will  give  blankets,  guns,  knives, 
tomahawks,  and  powder  and  lead  for 
our  young  men,  and  bright  colored 
cloth,  and  trinkets  for  our  women.  He 
will  be  our  friend  and  purchase  our  furs 
and  skins.  The  Longknives  are  the 
children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  half  broth- 
ers of  his  red  children.  The  Great 
Spirit  does  not  love  to  see  the  bloody 
tomahawk  among  his  children.  Will 
he  hide  his  face  in  a cloud  when  they 
refuse  to  talk  with  the  white  chief? 
The  Miamis  of  the  Wabash  wish  to  talk 
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with  the  great  war  chief.  My  ears  are 
open.  I will  listen  to  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  Ottawas,  of  the  Pottawattamies, 
and  of  the  Shawaneese.  I have  done.” 
There  was  silence  in  the  council.  It 
was  the  stillness  of  disapproval.  Then 
Turkey  Foot,  head  chief  of  the  Otta- 
was,  a young  warrior  next  in  rank  to 
the  first  speaker,  arose.  “ My  ears 
were  open.  I have  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Turtle,  the  great  chief  of  the  Mia- 
mis.  He  is  a war  chief.  His  head  is 
sprinkled  with  the  frosts  of  many  win- 
ters. He  says  the  Great  Spirit  has 
been  good  to  his  red  children.  He  has 
given  them  a great  country,  filled  it 
with  elk  and  deer  and  beaver  and  otter 
for  their  support.  That  the  scalps  of 
their  enemies  are  drying  in  their  lodges. 
But  he  would  smoke  in  the  lodges  of 
the  Longknives,  our  enemies.  He 
would  give  them  part  of  our  hunting 
grounds  for  blankets,  guns,  knives  and 
tomahaws  for  our  young  men,  and 
bright  cloths  and  trinkets  for  our 
women.  The  Great  Spirit  is  good  to 
his  red  children.  He  would  not  give 
our  hunting  grounds  to  our  enemies. 
We  can  buy  blankets,  guns,  knives  and 
cloths  of  the  British  in  the  country 
where  the  snow  falls  before  the  summer 
is  done.  The  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies 
and  Shawano  will  follow  the  war  path 
of  the  Longknives.  When  the  sun 
sleeps  again,  the  scalps  of  the  palefaces 
will  hang  in  the  belts  of  the  Ottawa, 
Pottawottamie  and  Shawano.  And  the 
great  white  chief  will  walk  in  a bloody 
path  going  toward  the  sunrise,  and  will 
tell  the  grand  father  that  the  Great 


Spirit  of  the  red  men  is  strong,  and  will 
help  his  children  with  the  red  skin,  and 
the  white  chief  will  not  come  again. 
The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  this  country, 
and  he  bids  us  to  bloody  the  trail  of 
our  enemies.  The  Great  Spirit  is  great. 
He  is  good.  Will  the  braves  of  his  red 
children  fight  ? Will  they  defend  their 
council  fires  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers?  I have  done.” 

The  surrounding  forest  echoed  the 
war  cry  that  went  up  from  the  assem- 
bled braves.  The  words  of  assent 
u How,”  “ How,”  from  five  hundred 
throats  showed  the  temper  of  the  ma- 
jority. Nawash,  Otosah  and  others  fol- 
lowed much  in  the  same  strain  until  all 
who  desired  to  speak  on  that  side  had 
spoken.  After  a short  silence  indicat- 
ing that  the  council  was  about  to  close, 
the  young  chief  of  the  Otta^was  named 
Kinjoano,  known  as  the  man  with  the 
open  heart,  rose  to  echo  the  speech  of 
Little  Turtle.  His  speech  like  that  of 
the  noble  Miami  was  received  in  sil- 
ence. It  was  now  evident  that  all  had 
spoken  who  desired  to  do  so,  and  the 
council  was  waiting  for  the  last  word 
from  the  leading  spirit,  Little  Turtle. 
He  saw  that  all  were  waiting  his  reply 
and  again  rose.  “ My  ears  have  been 
open.  I have  heard  the  words  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas,  Pottawat- 
tamis  and  the  Shawano.  They  are 
wise  men.  They  are  great  warriors. 
They  are  young,  their  arms  are  strong, 
and  they  are  swift  on  the  war  path. 
They  have  driven  the  enemies  of  our 
people  from  our  hunting  grounds.  The 
scalps  of  our  enemies  are  drying  in  our 
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lodges.  The  chief  of  the  Miamis  is  old. 
His  limbs  are  no  more  like  the  elk’s. 
His  eye  is  not  like  the  eagle’s.  The 
snows  of  many  winters  cover  his  head. 
He  is  waiting  to  hear  the  Great  Spirit 
say,  ‘Come!’  and  he  will  answer,  ‘I 
am  ready.’  The  great  chief  of  the 
Ottawas  with  the  name  of  the  bird  that 
is  so  swift  when  it  rises,  and  speaks  so 
loud  when  it  calls  to  its  mate,  shall  tell 
our  young  men  where  to  hide,  to  strike 
our  enemies  when  they  come,  to  strike 
them  when  they  sleep,  to  strike  them 
when  the  moon  is  out  of  sight.  He  is 
a great  chief,  and  he  will  lead  our 
young  men  on  the  war  path,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Miamis  will  follow.  I have 
done.”  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
Wayne  moved  to  Roche  de  Bout,  five 
miles  above  the  Indian  position,  where 
he  established  a stockade  called  Fort 
Deposit.  All  efforts  of  the  Indians  to 
surprise  him,  or  to  draw  him  into  am- 
bush, had  failed.  No  choice  was  left 
them  but  to  await  him  on  the  field  of 
Fallen  Timber. 

Here  they  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
at  right  angles  with  the  river,  extending 
back  about  two  miles.  Their  right 
rested  on  a swampy  thicket,  and  their 
left  on  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Presque 
Isle  Hill.  More  than  two  thousand 
savages  filled  the  posts  of  vantage, 
among  the  fallen  timber,  on  that  day  so 
big  with  fate  for  the  red  man.  Behind 
every  stump  they  crouched.  Under  the 
cover  of  every  fallen  tree  they  lurked. 
They  overflowed  with  the  purpose  of 
death  to  the  palefaces.  But  their  mis- 
fortunes multiplied  on  every  hand. 


They  even  came  in  the  guise  of  sup- 
posed advantages.  On  the  day  before 
the  battle  they  had  captured  a few  bar- 
rels of  whiskey,  that  dreadful  firewater, 
which  inspired  zeal,  but  took  away  the 
power  of  performance.  When  Wayne 
aroused  his  camp,  at  daybreak,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  a drizzling  rain 
was  falling  and  the  clouds  were  dark. 
A bad  omen.  For  the  warriors  could 
not  help  calling  to  mind  the  question 
put  by  Little  Turtle  at  the  council, 
when  he  asked  of  them,  “Will  the  Great 
Spirit  hide  his  face  in  a cloud  from  his 
red  children  if  they  refuse  to  talk  with 
the  white  chief?”  And  their  hearts 
were  heavy.  But  Wayne  marched  on, 
his  cavalry  on  the  right  and  left,  turn- 
ing the  flanks  of  the  Indian  lines.  The 
column  on  the  river  seized  the  fordable 
parts  of  the  stream,  and  from  the  right 
bank  cut  off  all  escape  that  way.  His 
infantry  marched  in  two  lines.  The 
first  charge  of  the  bayonet  reached  the 
Indians  in  the  fallen  timber  to  find 
them  confused  by  drink,  and  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  tomahawks  and 
knives.  The  infantry  moved  on  with- 
out serious  loss.  The  savages  gave  way 
sullenly  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  At  the 
turning  point  of  the  battle  Turkey  Foot 
shouted  to  his  braves.  He  stood  on 
the  rock  which  now  bears  his  name, 
and  called  out  to  his  warriors  to  be 
brave,  and  the  Great  Spirit  would  make 
them  strong.  The  clouds  parted  for  an 
instant. 

A ray  of  sunlight  touched  his  up- 
raised form.  But  quickly  the  clouds 
closed.  His  voice  ceased.  Turkey 
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Foot  fell  from  the  rock,  dying,  with  a 
ball  through  his  breast.  His  warriors 
were  all  around  him  driving  back  the 
Longknives.  They  started  to  carry 
him  away  out  of  the  battle.  But  the 
Great  Spirit  had  called  him  and  he  was 
ready  to  go.  He  commanded  them  to 
lay  him  down  by  the  rock,  for  he 
would  sing  his  death  song  there.  Then 
came  panic  and  slaughter.  The  In- 
dian dead  were  never  numbered. 
Many  fell  around  the  rock,  many  in 
the  swamp  and  thickets,  many  in  the 
river.  They  could  not  stand  against 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  guns  of  the  Long- 
knives.  They  ran  to  the  river,  and  to 
the  swamps  and  thickets,  and  to  the 
island  in  the  river,  then  covered 
with  standing  corn.  Their  moccasins 
tracked  blood  on  the  sand.  Many 
were  killed  in  the  river  by  the  rifles  of 
the  mounted  men  on  the  other  side. 
For  seven  miles  through  the  woods, 
and  along  the  river,  Wayne’s  men  pur- 
sued after  them,  and  slew  them.  The 
awful  swiftness  of  this  disaster,  and  its 
overwhelming  force,  caused  the  Indians 
to  give  a new  name  to  Gen.  Wayne. 
He  had  been  compared  by  them  to  the 
fox  because  of  his  watchfulness,  and 
to  the  serpent  because  of  his  sagacity. 
They  now  called  him  Chenotin,  the 
Whirlwind.  Were  an  Indian  to  record 
the  destruction  of  Indian  lives  at  this 
battle,  he  would  call  it  a massacre,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  prisoners 
were  taken. 

The  paleface  records  that  Turkey 
Foot  was  buried  on  the  field  of  honor, 
near  the  rock,  and  his  braves  were  cov- 


ered from  sight  on  the  ground  where 
they  fell,  and  no  scalps  were  taken. 
The  Indians  credited  the  burial  of 
their  dead  to  the  white  man’s  piety. 
They  said  among  themselves,  “ The 
Great  Spirit  told  them  to  cover  our 
dead  warriors  with  earth,  for  he  did 
not  like  to  look  into  the  dead  faces  of 
his  red  children.”  Some  got  away. 
Some  got  into  Ft.  Miami.  Many  could 
not  get  in  there,  but  ran  over  to  the 
River  Raisin.  Many  more  ran  on  to 
the  British  in  Canada  (a  mode  of  safety 
still  in  use.)  This  battle  was  a hand 
to  hand  conflict,  while  it  lasted.  It 
was  the  bayonet  against  the  tomahawk. 
The  Indians  were  dislodged  from  their 
defenses  in  about  an  hour  from  the 
time  Wayne’s  advance  reached  them. 
The  lower  half  of  Turkey  Foot  rock  is 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  by  the  roadside. 
The  visible  portion  presents  a rounded 
oblong  surface,  six  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide,  and  three  and  a half  high. 
On  its  top  is  rudely  carved  by  an  In- 
dian’s tomahawk  the  track  of  a turkey’s 
foot.  This  is  the  hero’s  monument. 
No  Indian  ever  passed  it  without  plac- 
ing there  a bit  of  tobacco.  They  were 
often  seen  marching  by  in  single  file. 
Without  calling  a halt,  each  one  in 
silence  and  sorrow  laid  his  tribute 
there  and  passed  on.  After  the  tribes 
were  sent  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
times  a few  came  back  to  look  once 
more  on  the  fair  valley.  They  never 
omitted  this  token  of  love  and  honor 
at  Turkey  Foot  rock.  Shall  the  pale 
face  fall  below  the  Indian  in  greatful 
remembrance?  This  question  now 
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lacks  but  five  years  of  being  a century 
old.  Wayne  led  our  soldiers  to  vic- 
tory on  this  same  field.  Yes,  the  an- 
swer is  sure  to  come  in  a series  of 
noble  monuments,  in  this  valley,  worthy 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  race.  One 


should  rise  on  the  brow  of  Presque 
Isle  hill,  in  the  memory  of  him  who 
swept  like  a whirlwind  over  the  field 
of  Fallen  Timber. 

Reader  ! Here  we  rest. 

Thomas  Dunlap. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 


To  write  a historical  sketch  of  the 
development  and  progress  of  any  one 
of  the  professions,  in  a city  or  state, 
in  a style  that  will  interest  the  general 
reader,  is  a delicate  and  difficult  task. 
More  especially  is  this  true  concerning 
the  profession  of  Medicine.  While  the 
clergymen  do  a large  part  of  their  work 
in  the  pulpit  before  assembled  multi- 
tudes, and  the  lawyers  occupy  the  most 
prominent  places  before  the  public  in 
the  courts  and  the  legislative  halls,  the 
physicians  do  their  chief  work  in  the 
silent  and  often  obscure  chambers  of 
the  sick,  and  in  the  quiet  investigation 
of  all  those  causes  that  may  impair 
either  individual  or  public  health,  and 
the  means  for  their  removal.  Yet  a 
brief  glance  at  the  chief  distinctive 
features  of  modern  civilization  will 
show  that  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
owe  their  existence  to  the  work  of  me- 
dical men.  The  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  of  the  causes  of 
disease  on  which  are  based  all  the  real 
improvements  in  the  construction  of 
dwellings,  the  sanitary  measures  relat- 
ing to  municipal  cleanliness,  water  sup- 
ply and  ventilation,  the  whole  magnifi- 


cent series  of  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
asylums  for  the  insane,  infirmaries,  etc., 
for  every  variety  of  human  suffering, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  quiet  but 
untiring  work  of  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try. Consequently  the  history  of  any 
city  or  state  would  be  incomplete  that 
did  not  include  the  consideration  of  its 
medical  men  and  medical  institutions. 

The  present  great  City  of  Chicago 
commenced  its  existence  as  an  incor- 
porated town  or  municipality  on  August 
5,  1833.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees 
was  elected  on  the  tenth  of  the  same 
month.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  was  twenty-eight,  that  being  the 
whole  number  of  legal  voters  residing 
within  the  corporate  limits.  One  of 
the  five  trustees  elected  was  Dr.  E.  S. 
Kimberly,  a regular  physician  who  had 
become  a resident  in  1832. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  medical, 
history  of  Chicago  from  the  date  of  its 
incorporation,  it  is  proper  that  a few 
pages  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  medical  items  of  interest  prior  to 
this  date.  The  locality  of  Chicago  first 
became  known  as  a United  States  Mili- 
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tary  post  in  1803,  and.  the  following 
year  Mr.  John  Kinzie  was  the  first 
white  man  to  establish  a permanent 
residence  here. 

In  July,  1803,  Capt.  John  Whistler 
with  a company  of  United  States  sold- 
iers, built  the  original  Fort  Dearborn 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  River 
near  its  mouth.  The  official  army  re- 
turns for  that  year  make  Capt.  Whist- 
ler’s company  consist  of  1 captain,  1 
second  lieutenant,  1 ensign,  4 ser- 
geant's, 3 corporals,  4 musicians,  1 sur- 
geon’s mate  and  54  privates.  The 
name  of  the  surgeon’s  mate  is  not 
given,  and  I have  seen  no  mention  of 
it  elsewhere.  When  Captain  Nathan 
Heald  succeeded  Captain  Whistler  in 
command  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Dear- 
born in  1810,  the  name  of  Dr.  John 
Cooper  appears  on  the  list  of  officers 
as  surgeon’s  mate.  He  remained  at 
the  Fort  only  two  or  three  months. 
He  was  a native  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  a 
young  man  of  education  and  fair  ta- 
lents, but  on  leaving  Fort  Dearborn  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired 
from  the  army.  He  was  succeeded 
early  in  1811,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voor- 
his,  who  was  born  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
February  22,  1790,  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Academy  in  Newburg, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequent- 
ly entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
soon  after  the  completion  of  which  he 
was  commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  army  and  sent  to 
Fort  Dearborn.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  a young  man  of  excellent 
qualities,  but  his  prospective  usefulness 


was  blighted  and  his  military  services 
terminated  in  little  more  than  one  year 
by  being  slain  in  the  well-known  In- 
dian massacre  that  took  place  August 
15th,  1 81 2.  Four  or  five  thousand 
hostile  Indians  had  gathered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fort,  and  when  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  fifty-four  men  and 
a few  officers,  attempted  to  retreat  to 
Fort  Wayne,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  Captain  Wells,  Ensign 
Ronan,  Surgeon  Van  Voorhis,  and 
twenty- six  privates  were  slain,  together 
with  twelve  children  and  all  the  male 
residents,  except  Mr.  John  Kinzie  and 
his  two  sons.  The  original  Fort  hav- 
ing been  thus  abandoned  and  destroyed 
in  1812,  what  few  white  inhabitants 
remained  were  left  without  the  services 
of  any  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion until  1816,  when  the  Fort  was  re- 
built and  occupied  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  names  of  Dr.  John  Gale 
and  Dr.  McMahon  appear  as  medical 
officers  of  the  garrison  between  the  re- 
occupation and  1820. 

In  the  latter  year  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolcott  commenced  his  residence  near 
the  Fort  as  Indian  Agent  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  General  Government.  He 
was  born  February  14,  1790,  at  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1809.  He  subsequently 
studied  medicine  and  was  commission- 
ed surgeon’s  mate  in  the  United  States 
Army  in  1812.  He  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Cass  and  Henry  Schoolcraft  in 
their  voyages  from  May  to  August, 
1820,  and  is  mentioned  as  having  ren- 
dered very  valuable  aid  in  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  their  purposes.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Indian  agent,  he  completed 
and  occupied  a log-house,  that  had  been 
commenced  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Jouett,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
not  far  from  the  older  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Kinzie.  On  August  29,  1821,  an 
important  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Indians  and  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
Jr.,  Indian  agent,  Jacob  B.  Varnum, 
factor,  and  John  Kinzie,  sub-agent. 
This  treaty  and  the  establishment  of 
other  military  posts  further  to  the 
north  and  west  rendered  the  continued 
occupation  of  Fort  Dearborn  unneces- 
sary. The  garrison  was  withdrawn  in 
May,  1823,  and  the  post  and  property 
were  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wolcott, 
who  thereupon  occupied  one  of  the 
buildings  for  officers’  quarters  until  the 
Fort  was  again  occupied  by  United 
States  troops  in  1828.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  former  residence  in  the 
agency-house,  that  had  become  popu- 
larly known  as  “ Cobweb-Castle,”  and 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  1830. 
During  the  ten  years  of  service  as  In- 
dian agent,  Dr.  Wolcott  discharged 
his  duties  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and 
rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the 
government.  It  was  largely  through 
his  good  judgment  and  strong  influence 
that  the  government  was  deterred  from 
wholly  abandoning  the  Fort  as  a mili- 
tary station  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  in  1823.  In  his  correspondence 
with  the  government  he  not  only  ad- 
vised the  preservation  of  the  Fort  ready 
id — 2. 


for  re-occupation,  should  subsequent 
Indian  troubles  arise,  but  counciled 
the  holding  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of 
the  land  as  a permanent  gouernment 
reservation.  His  views  were  sustained 
by  Mr.  John  Kinzie  and  a few  others, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  government. 
Their  wisdom  was  demonstrated  when, 
in  1828,  only  five  years  later,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  found  it  necessary  to 
order  two  companies  of  the  fifth  infan- 
try to  occupy  Fort  Dearborn,  where 
they  arrived  October  3,  1828  ; and 
again  in  1832  when  it  served,  at  least, 
as  a valuable  hospital  for  that  part  of 
the  army  under  General  Scott,  which 
had  been  attacked  on  its  way  thither 
with  violent  epidemic  cholera. 

Dr.  Wolcott  was  not  only  a most 
valuable  government  officer,  but  his 
influence  was  equally  valuable  to  the 
few  white  settlers  and  families  occupy- 
ing the  few  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fort.  In  July,  1823,  he  married  Elea- 
nor Marion  Kinzie,  oldest  daughter  of 
John  Kinzie. 

She  was  born  in  1805,  being  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  locality  of  Chi- 
cago. She  was  a very  estimable  lady, 
and  in  1836  she  married  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Bates  in  Detroit. 

In  1827  Dr.  Wolcott  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Peoria  County 
in  which  the  trading  post  and  Fort 
Dearborn  were  then  included.  He  was 
an  educated  gentleman  of  such  rare 
good  judgment  and  intelligence  as  to 
readily  command  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  left  but  one  child,  an  infant 
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daughter,  who  survived  him  but  a 
short  time. 

During  the  time  of  Dr.  Wolcott’s 
residence  as  Indian  agent,  Dr.  Thomas 
P.  Hall  served  as  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  garrison  at  the  time  the  Fort  was 
evacuated,  in  1823;  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon C.  A.  Finley  came  with  the  two 
companies  of  the  fifth  [Infantry,  when 
they  re-occupied  the  Fort  in  1828.  The 
stay  of  both  was  so  brief  that  they 
hardly  became  identified  with  any  local 
interests. 

A few  months  previous  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  medical  men  at  the 
post  was  made  by  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Elijah  D.  Harmon,  a native  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  born  August  20, 
1782.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in 
1806,  was  married  to  Miss  Welthyan 
Loomis  in  1808,  was  a volunteer  sur- 
eon  on  board  the  Saratoga , com- 
anded  by  Commodore  McD  onough 
during  the  celebrated  naval  battle  near 
Plattsburg,  September  n,  1814,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
he  returned  to  resume  his  practice  in 
Burlington.  In  1829  he  determined  to 
seek  a new'  home  in  the  west,  and  ar- 
ived  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  May,  1830, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
Finley  he  served  as  medical  officer  of 
the  garrison  and  also  attended  to  pri- 
vate practice.  His  family  followed 
him  the  next  year  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  a cabin  of  hewn  logs.  On 
July  10, * 1832,  a detachment  of  United 
States  troops  designed  to  operate 


against  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians, 
arrived  under  the  command  of  General 
Scott,  on  board  the  steamer  Sheldon 
Thompson.  Unfortunately  violent  epi- 
demic cholera  had  manifested  itself 
among  the  soldiers  the  day  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  and  was  ra- 
pidly spreading.  The  two  companies 
of  soldiers  previously  occupying  the 
Fort  were  isolated  as  far  as  practicable 
and  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Harmon.  The  disease,  however,  spread 
so  rapidly  among  the  newly  arrived 
troops  that  Fort  Dearborn  speedily  be- 
came a crowded  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  dying,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Samuel  G.  I.  De  Camp,  assistant 
surgeon,  previously  on  duty  at  Madison 
Barracks.  He  had  been  assigned  to 
duty  at  Fort  Dearborn  by  official  order 
dated  February  23,  1832,  and  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Fort  with  the  companies 
G and  I of  the  Second  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Major  William 
Whistler  June  17,  1832,  only  twenty- 
three  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  of  General  Scott  affected  with 
cholera.  On  the  arrival  of  the  latter, 
the  two  companies  under  Major  Whist- 
ler were  sent  into  camp  two  miles  dis- 
tant for  isolation  from  the  cholera  in- 
fection, and,  as  already  stated,  placed 
under  the  medical  charge  of  Dr.  Har- 
mon, while  Assistant  Surgeons  DeCamp 
and  Macomb  devoted  their  attention 
most  faithfully  to  the  newly  arrived 
suffering  troops  in  the  Fort. 

In  one  of  his  reports  Dr.  De  Camp 
states  that  within  one  week  after  their 
arrival,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  force  of 
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one  thousand  men  were  admitted  into 
the  Fort  afflicted  with  the  scourge.  The 
epidemic,  though  severe,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  the  military  forces  in  a 
few  weeks  resumed  their  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  and  Dr.  De  Camp 
left  the  Fort  the  following  November. 
During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  days  of  July,  1832,  the  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  Indians  led  by  Black  Hawk 
had  caused  many  of  the  white  settlers 
in  Northern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to 
gather  at  Fort  Dearborn  for  safety. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  the  soldiers 
under  General  Scott  had  brought  the 
epidemic  cholera  with  them,  not  even 
the  dread  of  the  Indian  tomahawk  could 
deter  them  from  fleeing  from  the 
scourge  with  the  utmost  precipitancy. 
The  few  civilians  who  were  obliged  to 
remain  found  in  Dr.  Harmon  a faithful 
physician  and  friend,  for  he  extended 
his  professional  services  to  citizens  and 
soldiers  alike.  He  was  the  first  medical 
man  who  had  settled  at  the  post  to 
practice  his  profession  without  a gov- 
ernment appointment,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  fairly  successful.  In  the 
winter  of  1832  he  performed  the  first 
important  surgical  operation  at  this 
place  of  which  I find  any  record.  It 
consisted  in  the  successful  amputa- 
tion of  one# foot  and  a part  of  the 
other,  for  a half-breed  Canadian, 


whose  feet  had  been  frozen  while 
carrying  the  mail  on  horseback  from 
Green  Bay  to  Chicago.  Beside  his 
family  residence  he  pre-empted  140 
acres  of  land,  located  in  what  is  now  a 
central  part  of  the  south  division  of 
Chicago,  and  one  of  the  streets  is  still 
called  Harmon  Court  in  his  honor.  In 
1834  he  migrated  to  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  subsequently  divided  his  time  be- 
tween that  state  and  Chicago  until  his 
death  in  1869.  After  the  departure  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  De  Camp  he  was 
succeeded  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Philip 
Maxwell,  who  arrived  at  the  Fort  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1833,  and  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  During  the 
year  1832,  Drs.  Valentine  A.  Boyer, 
Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly  and  John 
Taylor  Temple  became  residents  of 
Chicago,  and  these  with  Dr.  Harmon 
and  Assistant  Surgon  Maxwell  consti- 
tuted the  medical  faculty  of  Chicago  at 
the  time  of  becoming  a corporate  town 
in  August,  1833,  with  a total  resident 
population  of  between  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred. 

A large  part  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
foregoing  brief  introduction  to  the  me- 
dical history  of  Chicago,  I have  taken 
from  the  first  volume  of  a voluminous 
and  valuable  history  of  that  city  pub- 
lished by  A.  T.  Andreas  in  1884. 

N.  S.  Davis. 
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It  was  not  unusual  for  officers  to 
bring  negro  slaves  to  the  fort  as  their 
servants.  The  Sioux  called  them 
“ Black  Frenchmen,”  and  touching 
their  wooly  heads,  would  laugh  at  the 
thick  curly  hair. 

Surgeon  Emerson  in  1836  brought 
his  slave,  Dred  Scott,  to  the  fort,  a 
person  whose  name  is  connected  with 
a memorable  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  After  he  came 
to  the  fort  Emerson  purchased  of  In- 
dian Agent  Taliaferro  a negro  girl 
named  Harriet,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Dred  Scott.  The  quartermaster  at 
this  time  was  Lieut.  Daniel  H.  McPhail, 
a native  of  Maryland,  short  in  stature, 
but  choleric  in  temperament.  As  win- 
ter approached,  McPhail  announced 
that  he  would  distribute  the  stoves  on 
hand  first  to  officers,  and  then  to  oth- 
ers as  far  as  the  supply  would  permit. 

Surgeon  Emerson  applied  for  a 
stove  for  his  slaves,  Dred  Scott  and 
wife  Harriet,  but  McPhail  intimated 
that  they  would  have  to  wait  until  oth- 
ers were  accommodated.  The  doctor 
made  a sharp  reply,  which  was  thought 
insulting,  and  McPhail  struck  him  in 
the  face,  breaking  his  spectacles  and 
bruising  his  nose.  The  surgeon,  in- 
furiated, ran  to  his  quarters,  procured 
a pair  of  pistols,  returned,  and  chased 


II. 

McPhail  across  the  parade  ground. 

Plympton,  the  commanding  officer, 
hearing  the  disturbance,  came  out  with 
his  cane  and  followed  after  Emerson, 
and  the  garrison  was  in  ,an  uproar. 
The  young  officers  thought  McPhail, 
although  unarmed,  should  have  stood 
and  received  the  discharge  of  the  pis- 
tols, but  the  older  officers  laughed  at 
the  whole  affair  and  looked  upon  it  as 
“a  tempest  in  a teapot,”  and  good 
humor  was  soon  restored. 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mc- 
Phail was  a captain,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  1837,  on  board  the  steamboat 
Gypsy  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  Dred 
Scott’s  wife  had  Eliza,  her  first-born 
child.  At  a later  period  Emerson  was 
ordered  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  and 
here  she  had  a second  daughter.  Em- 
erson, with  his  slaves,  subsequently  re- 
sided in  Missouri ; after  Emerson’s 
death,  Dred  Scott  claimed  that  he  and 
his  family  were  free  because  they  had 
resided  with  Emerson  in  free  territory. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  LTnited  States 
Supreme  Court,  who  had  years  before 
set  free  all  his  slaves,  except  two  who 
could  not  care  for  themselves,  decided 
that  the  children  of  slaves  were  not 
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citizens  under  the  Constitution,  and 
had  no  rights  as  such  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect. 

The  most  important  event  that  oc- 
curred at  the  fort  in  1837,  was  a treaty 
with  the  Ojibways,  by  which  their 
lands  in  Minnesota,  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Superior,  were  opened 
for  occupation  by  white  settlers. 

General  Dodge,  as  United  States 
Commissioner,  in  July,  met  about 
twelve  hundred  of  this  tribe,  and  on 
the  29th,  amid  some  excitement,  con- 
cluded a treaty. 

The  American  Fur  Company  in 
1830  succeeded  in  having  inserted  in 
a treaty  a*  provision  by  which  a tribe 
was  held  responsible  for  all  the  debts 
contracted  with  traders  by  lazy  and 
worthless  members  of  the  tribe.  While 
the  treaty  with  the  Ojibways  was 
pending,  two  prominent  traders  en- 
tered the  Indian  agent’s  office  and 
asked  for  pen  and  paper.  A claim 
was  soon  made  out  and  given  to  Com- 
missioner Dodge,  asking  five  thousand 
dollars  for  some  mills  for  lumber  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. The  chief  men  of  the  Ojibways 
were  astonished  that  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  what  white  men 
had  erected  for  their  own  benefit  and  at 
their  risk.  Old  Hole-in-the-Day  was 
vehement  in  his  protestations,  and  about 
this  time  a trader,  followed  by  yelling 
Indians,  presented  another  claim.  The 
Indian  agent,  indignant  at  the  audacity 
of  this  trader,  pointed  a pistol  at  him, 
but  General  Dodge  begged  him  not  to 
shoot.  The  traders  outwitted  the 


agent,  and  the  claims  were  allowed. 
The  same  year  a treaty  was  concluded 
at  Washington  with  the  Sioux  by  which 
the  region  where  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
now  is,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

An  old  Sioux  who  had  been  one  of 
the  delegation,  told  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  appear  as  great  as  he  had 
anticipated,  but  one  night  he  and  his 
companions  were  taken  to  a hall  where 
they  saw  a most  wonderful  person. 

He  asked  him  and  his  companions 
to  rise  and  shake  their  blankets,  and 
pennies  fell  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  pulled  ribbons  of  differ- 
ent colors  out  of  his  mouth,  and  last 
of  all  he  swallowed  a knife.  He  said 
none  of  the  Sioux  delegation  could 
ever  forget  that  great  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1838,  the  steamboat  Burlington 
arrived  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  recruits  and  a few  tourists. 
Among  the  latter  was  a venerable 
woman,  the  daughter  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  had  married  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  1780,  then  the  aide  and  military 
secretary  of  General  Washington.  It 
was  soon  after  sunrise  when  the  boat 
reached  the  fort,  and  at  8 o’clock  the 
officers  in  full  dress  came  on  board  to 
pay  their  respects  to  one  whose  hus- 
band was  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
army  when  Washington  died. 

During  the  day  she  visited  the  Falls 
of  Saint  Anthony,  and  in  the  after- 
noon was  received  at  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  leaning  upon  Commandant 
Plympton’s  arm.  She  was  escorted  to 
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a chair  upon  a carpet  spread  upon  the 
campus,  and  then  the  troops  marched 
by  and  saluted.  It  was  a graceful 
courtesy  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  affable  women  of  the  Re- 
public, who  even  in  her  old  age  re- 
tained her  vivacity.  Sixteen  years 
after  this  visit  she  died  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1854,  in  her  ninety-eighth 
year. 

In  April,  1838,  a party  of  Sioux, 
with  their  families,  accompanied  by 
the  Presbyterian  missionary,  Gideon 
H.  Pond,  left  Lac-qui-Parle  on  a hunt- 
ing expedition.  One  day  they  were 
encamped  in  six  lodges  near  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Benson,  in  Swift  county, 
Minnesota,  and  three  lodges  were 
pitched  a short  distance  from  the  oth- 
ers. At  these  unexpectedly  arrived 
the  noted  Ojibway  chief,  his  son,  and 
nine  of  his  warriors.  They  said  they 
had  come  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  were  cordially  received.  Two 
dogs  were  killed,  and  they  were 
feasted.  Night  came;  all  lay  down, 
but  all  did  not  sleep.  About  mid- 
night Hole-in-the-Day  and  his  party 
arose,  killed  thirteen  Sioux,  and  took 
a warrior  captive,  but  a boy  and 
wounded  woman  escaped  to  the  other 
lodges. 

The  next  June,  the  Indian  agent  at 
Fort  Snelling  sent  a deputy  with  an  in- 
terpreter, who  held  a council  with 
Hole-in-the-Day  and  other  Ojibways, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Sioux  captive.  After  much  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  give  up  the  woman. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  Major  Plymp- 


ton  being  still  in  command,  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  Hole-in-the-Day, 
with  some  of  his  band,  were  at  the 
cabin  of  Peter  Quinn,  a voyageur  who 
lived  on  the  military  reservation.  The 
next  day  Samuel  W.  Pond,  a mission- 
ary and  brother  of  Gideon,  met  the 
Indian  agent,  and  told  him  that  a num- 
ber of  armed  Sioux  had  gone  to 
Baker’s  trading  house  to  attack  the 
Ojibways.  The  agent  hurried  and 
reached  the  spot  just  as  the  Sioux 
opened  fire,  and  killed  one  of  their 
foes,  but  one  of  their  number  was 
killed  by  a return  fire,  as  he  was 
scalping  the  corpse. 

The  dead  Ojibway  was,  brought 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  at 
nine  o’clock  that  night  a Sioux  was 
confined  as  a hostage.  On  the  4th 
of  August  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
and  the  Indian  agent  held  a council 
with  the  Sioux.  Plympton  slowly  and 
firmly  said,  “ It  is  not  necessary  to 
talk  much — the  guilty  must  be  brought 
in.”  About  five  o’clock  that  after- 
noon two  sons  of  Tokali  came  with 
their  mother,  and  she  said,  “ Of  seven 
sons,  three  survive  ; one  of  these  is 
wounded  and  would  soon  die  ; if  the 
two  now  given  up  were  shot,  none 
would  be  left.” 

The  murdered  Ojibway  was  buried 
in  the  military  graveyard,  and  the 
Sioux  a few  nights  after  attempted  to 
dig  up  the  body.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  the  Ojibways,  with  a guard  of 
soldiers,  were  sent  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  ordered  to  go 
to  their  homes.  The  Sioux  were  told 
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by  Major  Plympton  that  he  must  take 
some  notice  of  their  insults  to  the 
United  States  flag,  and  that  he  would 
deliver  to  them  the  offenders  upon 
whom  they  must  inflict  punishment. 
As  soon  as  Lieut.  Whitehouse  gave  up 
the  offenders,  the  Sioux  took  from 
them  their  blankets,  leggings  and 
breech-cloths,  cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  and  then  flogged  the  owners 
with  small  sticks. 

Not  a year  after  this  on  the  29th  of 
June,  183$,  hundreds  of  Ojibways 
came  down  to  the  fort,  hoping  to  re- 
ceive annuities  under  the  recent  treaty. 
On  the  1st  of  July  they  began  their  re- 
turn homeward,  and  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  some  Sioux  at  the  Falls 
of  Saint  Anthony.  Few  of  their  young 
men,  however,  loitered,  and  went  to 
the  fort  graveyard  to  weep  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  Ojibway  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  Sioux  the  summer  before. 
After  this,  they  hid  near  the  Sioux 
trail  from  Lake  Harriet,  and  about 
sunrise  on  the  2nd  of  July  surprised  a 
Sioux  named  Meekah,  and  took  his 
scalp.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  brought  to  the  Sioux  vil- 
lage. Zeetkadootah,  a brother-in-law, 
approached  the  corpse,  kissed  it  and 
said  he  would  die  with  it.  Noticing 
that  his  son  was  crying,  he  said,  “You 
are  a woman.  Don’t  you  know  the 
Ojibways  started  home  yesterday?” 
The  boy  picked  up  his  gun  and  fol- 
lowed his  father,  who  soon  organized  a 
war  party  among  whom  were  distrib- 
uted the  beads  and  ornaments  of  their 
scalped  comrade. 


The  Ojibways,  in  returning  home, 
had  separated  into  two  bands.  One 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Rum  river, 
the  other  the  trail  which  led  to  the  St. 
Croix  river.  Zeetkadootah  pursued 
those  moving  up  the  Rum  river,  and 
after  journeying  all  night,  his  party 
reached  their  foes,  attacked  and  killed 
about  ninety.  Zeetkadootah’ s son  was 
shot  in  the  bowels,  and  the  father,  as 
he  was  alighting  from  his  horse  to  dis- 
patch a wounded  foe,  received  a blow 
from  the  writhing  Ojibway ’s  gun  which 
broke  his  neck. 

When  the  Sioux  were  returning,  they 
found  the  son  with  his  intestines 
protruding.  The  youth  exclaimed, 
“Father  said  I was  a woman.  He 
meant  this,”  pointing  to  his  wound. 
“ I want  to  see  my  father.  Where  is 
he?”  When  told  his  father  was  killed, 
the  lad  soon  expired. 

Another  touching  incident  is  related. 
A young  Sioux  warrior  of  fine  appear- 
ance had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the 
Ojibway  girls  during  the  visit  to  the 
fort,  and  his  affection  was  returned. 
During  the  Rum  river  fight,  he  over- 
took her  with  his  uplifted  tomahawk. 
With  clasped  hands  she  begged  to  be 
made  his  prisoner.  Terrible  was  the 
conflict  between  his  vow  for  vengeance. 
Love  said,  “Spare,”  and  he  passed 
on,  but  others  followed,  and  in  a mo- 
ment another’s  tomahawk  entered  her 
brain,  and  her  scalp  was  taken. 

The  second  Sioux  party  left  the  fort 
and  followed  the  trail,  which  in  time 
became  the  white  man’s  road  from  St; 
Paul  to  Stillwater.  At  dusk  they  dis- 
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covered  their  foes  in  a ravine  not  far 
from  where  the  State  penitentiary  now 
is,  and  waiting  until  dawn  of  the  next 
day,  commenced  firing  down  upon  the 
Ojibways,  and  killed  or  wounded  forty 
or  fifty.  Among  the  wounded  Sioux 
was  one  who  lost  his  leg,  and  was 
known  in  St.  Paul  as  One  Legged 
Jim,  and  in  May,  1853,  he  was  killed 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Paul  by  some 
Ojibways. 

After  the  treaty  ceding  the  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was  ratified, 
the  officers  of  the  fort  were  much  an- 
noyed by  white  whisky  sellers  in- 
truding on  the  reservation,  and  de- 
moralizing the  soldiery.  The  first 
steamboat  that  arrived  in  1839  was 
the  Ariel , which  brought  twenty  bar- 
rels of  whisky  for  Joseph  B.  Brown, 
a discharged  soldier  who  lived  with  an 
Indian  wife  and  traded  at  Grey  Cloud 
Island.  In  May,  the  steamboat  Glan- 
cus  brought  six  barrels  of  whisky  for 
David  Faribault,  who  traded  with  the 
Indians,  near  the  site  of  what  is  now 
St.  Paul. 

During  the  summer,  Joseph  R. 
Brown  and  others  erected  a groggery 
opposite  the  fort,  not  far  from  the 
point  where  the  bridge  crosses  the 
river,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  soldiers 
visited  the  place,  and  that  night  forty- 
seven  were  confined  in  the  guard- 
house for  drunkeness.  The  surgeon 
of  the  fort  wrote  to  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral at  Washington  : “ Since  the 

middle  of  winter  we  have  been  com- 
pletely inundated  with  ardent  spirits, 
and  consequently  the  most  beastly 


scenes  of  intoxication  among  the  sol- 
diers of  this  garrison  and  the  Indians 
in  this  vicinity.  The  whisky  is  brought 
here  by  citizens  pouring  in  upon  us 
and  settling  themselves  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Mississippi  river  in 
defiance  of  our  worthy  commanding 
officer,  Major  J.  Plympton,  whose  au- 
thority they  set  at  naught. 

“At  this  moment  there  is  a citizen 
named  Brown,  once  a soldier  in  the 
Fifth  Infantry,  who  was  discharged  at 
this  post  when  Colonel  Snelling  com- 
manded, and  who  has  since  been  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Fur  Company, 
actually  building  on  the  land  marked 
out  as  the  reserve  and  within  gunshot 
distance  of  the  fort,  a very  expensive 
whisky  shop.” 

On  the  8th  of  September,  in  1839, 
some  Sioux  Indians  crossed  over  and 
destroyed  the  groggery.  The  Indian 
agent  was  suspected  of  inciting  the  In- 
dians, and  Menk,  a foreigner,  and  one 
of  Brown’s  associates,  managed  to  ob- 
tain a commission  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
Clayton  county,  Iowa,  and  went  over 
and  arrested  the  agent  as  assisting  by 
advice  in  destroying  the  groggery. 
The  agent  was  then  sick,  and  the  bare- 
faced scamp  surprised  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  morning  gown,  threw  him  down, 
placed  his  knee  on  his  stomach  and  a 
pistol  to  his  ear.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mandant heard  of  the  outrage,  Menk, 
both  an  alien  and  intruder,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  country. 

Joseph  Plympton  made  a pleasant 
commanding  officer.  When  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  began  in  1812,  he 
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was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
but  that  year  was  commissioned  a sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
and  in  June,  1821,  was  a captain  of 
the  Fifth  Infantry.  He  was  a hand- 
some, courteous  blue-eyed  young  offi- 
cer, and  in  1824  married  Eliza  Beek- 
man  Livingston  of  New  York,  known 
among  her  associates  for  energy  and 
vivacity. 

His  first  term  of  duty  at  Fort 
Snelling  was  soon  after  his  marriage, 
and  here  was  born  his  daughter,  Emily 
Maria,  in  August,  1825,  who  married 
in  1850  Mansfield  Lovell,  then  a lieu- 
tenant of  the  Fourth  United  States 
Artillery,  and  during  the  late  civil  war 
a major-general  in  the  insurgent  army. 
From  Fort  Snelling  Plympton  went 
to  fight  the  Seminoles  in  Florida. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Seventh  United 
States  Infantry,  and  led  the  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  His 
health  was  impaired  in  Mexico.  In 
1854  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  First 
Infantry,  and  in  June,  i860,  died  at 
Staten  Island. 

Of  all  the  commanders  of  the  fort, 
Captain  Seth  Eastman  was  the  most 
literary.  He  was  a native  of  Maine,  and 
before  coming  to  Fort  Snelling  had 
been  for  several  years  assistant  profes- 
sor of  drawing  at  West  Point.  In 
1835  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Surgeon  Thomas  Henderson  of  the 
army,  who  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  studies  and  pursuits.  At  Fort 
Snelling  Captain  Eastman  devoted  his 
leisure  in  painting  pictures  of  the 


scenery  and  Indians  of  Minnesota, 
while  his  wife  noted  their  manners  and 
customs.  In  1849  she  published  “ Da- 
cotah  : or  Life  and  Legends  of  the 

Sioux  Around  Fort  Snelling,”  and  at 
a later  period  two  other  works  on  In- 
dian life. 

Captain  Eastman  was  the  last  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Snelling  before  the  Mexi- 
can war.  During  this  period  few  troops 
were  left  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Mississippi. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Eastman’s 
life  he  was  on  duty  at  Washington,  and 
was  employed  by  the  government  to 
illustrate  Schoolcraft’s  work  on  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  decorate  with  his 
brush  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  and  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  troops  of  Fort  Snelling  left  for 
Mexico  in  the  winter. 

As  there  were  no  roads  to  Prairie- 
du-Chien,  they  were  obliged  to  march 
on  the  frozen  Mississippi,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
army  there  is  no  similar  journey  re- 
corded. 

The  first  commander  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing after  the  Mexican  war  was  Brevet 
Major  Samuel  Woods,  then  Lieut. -Col. 
Gustavus  A.  Loomis  of  the  Sixth 
Infantry  succeeded.  He  was  a native 
of  Vermont,  and  one  of  the  earlier 
graduates  of  West  Point.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  post,  having  while  cap- 
tain been  on  duty  here  for  several 
years.  While  in  early  life  he  had  been 
fond  of  cards  and  the  wine  cup,  in 
time  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
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religious  officers  in  the  army.  Although 
a strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  ready  to 
take  part  in  religious  services  with  the 
humblest  private,  and  devoted  a cer- 
tain portion  of  his  monthly  pay  to 
Christian  and  philanthropic  objects. 

At  the  time  he  was  the  commandant 
he  was  a widower,  and  it  is  said  fell  in 
love  with  a gentle  and  fascinating 
young  woman,  when  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment a second  lieutenant,  not  re- 
cognizing the  superiority  of  the  com- 
mander in  such  matters,  urged  his 
suit  and  was  accepted.  The  lieutenant 
and  his  wife  still  live,  and  she  is  re- 
cognized in  the  community  where  she 
resides  as  one  of  the  best  of  women. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1850,  Major 
Samuel  Woods  of  the  Sixth  Infantry 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Barney 
of  Baltimore.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  fort,  and  she  had  the 
prospects  of  a long  and  happy  life.  In 
a few  years  her  husband  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  she  accom- 
panied him  to  this  new  post,  where  was 
also  stationed  Major  E.  A.  Ogden,  who 
in  1835  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
then  Captain  G.  A.  Loomis.  The 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  garrison,  and 
both  Major  Ogden  and  Mrs.  Woods 
died. 

Loomis,  when  made  colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry  in  1851,  was  succeeded 
at  the  fort  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Francis 
Lee  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Mexico  at 
Contreras,  Churubusco  and  El  Molino 
del  Rey. 

His  wife  was  a native  of  Louisiana,  a 


refined  Christian  woman,  who  died 
within  the  fort  in  1852. 

The  snow  was  on  the  ground  the  day 
she  was  interred,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  “pomp  and  circumstance”  of 
military  life.  First  in  the  procession 
was  the  pastor,  a minister  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  with  her  in  her  last  hours,  and 
the  surgeon  of  the  Fort;  then  came  the 
coffin  with  officers  as  pall-bearers,  and 
the  sorrowing  commander.  The  only 
funeral  march  was  the  beating  of  sad 
hearts  for  one  who  while  living  and 
dying  manifested  an  unfaltering  faith. 

Thomas  W.  Sherman,  a native  of 
Rhode  Island,  a graduate  of  the  class 
of  1832  at  West  Point,  a brevet  major 
of  3d  U.  S.  Artillery,  was  the  next  post 
commander.  He  was  then  unmarried, 
a strict  disciplinarian,  somewhat  chole- 
ric, with  a pure  sense  of  honor.  He 
trifled  with  no  one,  and  reckless  was 
the  man  who  would  trifle  with  him. 
After  he  was  ordered  to  another  post, 
Major  E.  B.  Alexander,  then  of  the 
8th  Infantry,  was  placed  in  command. 
For  years  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Third 
Regiment.  After  leaving  West  Point  in 
1823,  he  was  appointed  a second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Third  Infantry.  He  rode 
on  horse  back  from  St.  Louis  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  to  join  his  company,  and,  in 
1825,  a part  of  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Green  Bay,  Missouri.  In  1826,  the 
soldiers  left  this  post,  and  in  thirty  or 
forty  keel  boats  descended  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi  rivers,  and 
erected  the  first  log  huts  at  Jefferson 
Barracks. 

In  1847,  he  was  the  senior  captain  of 
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the  regiment,  and  on  the  17  th  of  Apnl 
was  in  the  attack  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
the  Third  was  a portion  of  the  storming 
party.  The  adjutant  of  the  regiment 
Don  Carlos  Buell,  was  shot  through 
the  shoulders,  but  survived  to  become 
a major  general  of  Union  troops  during 
the  late  civil  war. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Mexicans 
were  strongly  entrenched  at  Contreras, 
but  the  Third  Infantry,  attached  to  the 
brigade  of  General  Persifor  F.  Smith, 
crossed  the  lava  beds,  impassable  for 
cavalry  or  artillery,  and  during  a rainy 
night  tried  to  rest,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  stronghold  was  successfully 
stormed.  The  enemy  was  followed  to 
Churubusco,  and  the  Third  Infantry 
and  the  First  Artillery  made  an  assault, 
and  planted  their  colors  on  the  works, 
just  as  the  Mexicans  displayed  the 
white  flag  of  surrender.  General 
Twiggs  sent  Alexander  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  Third,  with  an  orderly 
who  spoke  Spanish,  to  order  all  Mexi- 
can officers  to  a certain  church.  He 
had  proceeded  but  a little  distance, 
when  he  met  an  officer  with  a broad 
Mexican  hat,  and  told  the  orderly  to 
tell  him  to  go  to  the  church.  The  of- 
ficer smiled  and  said:  {t  Alexander, 

don’t  you  know  me?  I am  Pemberton, 
of  General  Worth’s  staff,  on  my  way  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.” 

Alexander  in  his  quiet  way  told  him 
he  was  a little  too  late,  that  the  flags 
of  the  Third  Regiment  and  others  of 
Smith’s  Brigade  were  already  waving 
on  the  works.  Pemberton  became  the 
insurgent  general,  who  held  out  so 


long  against  General  Grant  at  Vicks- 
burg. 

In  1855,  Alexander  was  Colonel  of 
the  Tenth  Infantry  and  in  command  at 
Fort  Snelling.  After  he  was  retired 
from  active  duty  on  account  of  years, 
he  made  Saint  Paul  his  home,  and  was 
honored  as  the  modest  officer  and  true 
gentleman. 

During  the  time  of  his  service  nego- 
tiations began,  to  give  up' Fort  Snelling 
as  a military  post,  and  in  July,  1858, 
it  was  sold  to  a citizen  of  Minnesota, 
although  after  the  civil  war  it  again  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  forts 
of  the  United  States. 

After  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a 
Territory  in  1849,  the  commander  of 
Fort  Snelling  had  many  delicate  and 
difficult  duties  to  perform.  The  sig- 
nature of  the  President  approving 
the  act  creating  Minnesota  was  hardly 
dry  before  speculators  began  to  scheme 
to  obtain  claims  on  the  military 
reservation.  A memberof  Congress 
living  seven  hundred  miles  distant 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  humbly 
petitioned  to  repair  a dilapidated 
mill  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony, 
and  thus  be  able  to  furnish  the  sol- 
diers with  corn  meal.  He  obtained 
possession  by  paying  a nominal  rent. 
He  then  wished  to  open  a farm,  but 
Colonel  Loomis  told  him  that  he  could 
be  a miller  but  not  a farmer  on  the  re- 
servation, as  the  latter  vocation  was 
not  provided  for  in  the  bond.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, although  living  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, that  provisions  were  dear  at  St. 
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Paul,  and  he  thought  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  if  he  could  be 
allowed  to  open  a farm  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

In  August,  1852,  another  gentleman 
who  had  been  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of 
Russia,  humbly  informs  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  “the  time  of  making  hay  is 
passing  rapidly,”  and  he  would  like 
permission  to  raise  cattle  on  the  Fort 
Snelling  reserve. 

The  commanding  officer  could  not  be 
compelled,  and  advised  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  resist  all  attempt  to  obtain  a 
foothold.  . 

When  T.  W.  Sherman  was  at  the 
post,  the  pensioned  widow  of  an  army 
officer,  at  the  time  also  holding  a civil 
office,  petitioned  to  run  the  ferry  across 
the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Snelling,  and 
one  of  her  friends  wrote,  “ It  is  a pity 
that  her  lovely  daughters  ” should  live 
at  a certain  town,  “ where  there  is  no 
society.” 


Sherman  was  indignant  at  the  has- 
tening to  be  rich,  and  when  the  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  to  him  for  an  opi- 
nion, he  wrote  burning  words  : “ My 
habits,  my  education,  my  principles, 
my  views  of  sound  republican  govern- 
ment, my  ideas  of  justice,  all  not  only 
forbid  me  entertaining  the  question, 
but  give  me  an  utter  horror  of  such  an 
application,  a horror,  too,  of  such  in- 
fluences, as  such  a letter  is  calculated 
both  to  imply  and  inspire.” 

At  a later  date  the  mild  Alexander 
wrote  that  the  widow  was  “ mistaken 
in  wishing  to  exchange  her  present  po- 
sition for  the  management  of  the  fer- 
ries both  in  a social  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view.” 

All  honor  to  the  commanders  of  Fort 
Snelling,  who  so  faithfully  protected 
the  interests  of  government  and  soci- 
ety when  the  Commonwealth  of  Min- 
nesota was  molding  into  form. 

Edward  D.  Neill. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

VI. 


On  the  day  Mr.  Noell  made  his 
speech,  Mr.  Haskins  and  Mr.  Hickman 
made  speeches  at  considerable  length 
in  reply  to  a personal  attack  upon  them 
in  a paper  then  published  in  Washing- 
ton, called  the  Constitutio?i , which  they 
claimed  was  the  home  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Buchanan, 
and  also  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald , which  they  claimed  was  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  personal  exponent.  These 
remarks  are  interesting  reading  to  those 
who  would  understand  in  detail  the 
political  complications  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  growing  out  of  the  sla- 
very agitation. 

Mr.  Haskins  caused  to  be  read  a long 
article  from  the  Constitution , the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
“ Hickman  and  Haskins  are  clearly  the 
reserve  of  the  Black  Republicans.  Only 
give  them  the  nod  in  the  shape  of  a 
promise  to  go  for  Forney,  and  up  they 
jump  ready  to  obey  any  mandate  which 
the  blackest  of  the  Black  Republicans 
will  give  them.” 

Mr.  Haskins  : “ Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  for 
the  charges  contained  in  that  article  — 
evidently  published  by  authority — the 
first  is  that  the  eight  independent  anti- 


Lecompton  Democrats  upon  this  floor 
are  mercenaries.”  Mr.  Haskins  pro 
ceeded  to  answer  this  and  the  other 
charges  contained  in  the  article  read, 
and  only  a few  extracts  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Haskins:  “ I plead  guilty  to  the 
accusation  that  I announced  myself  a 
Democrat  upon  my  return  home.  I 
proclaim  here  that  I am  a Democrat, 
a Democrat  in  essence,  and  in  sub- 
stance, and  not  in  mere  form.  Demo- 
cracy, according  to  my  teaching,  is 
the  rule  of  the  people  under  the  law. 

. . . . It  was  in  reference  to  the  ad- 

mission of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  that  territory,  that  I 
declared  here  that  the  anti-Lecompton 
men  were  Democrats.  I made  this 
declaration  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
doctrine,  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
in  his  old  age  returned,  and  under 
which  he  sought  to  force,  with  Federal 
power  and  patronage,  a State  into  the 
Union  with  a Constitution  repugnant 
to  its  people  and  in  defiance  of  the 
protest  of  its  Legislature.  . . . And, 
Mr.  Clerk,  just  here  I will  say  a word 
or  two  in  reply  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  and  courteous 
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gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith), 
who  in  his  colloquy  with  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Clark)  stated  that  he  determined 
his  Democracy  by  his  vote  upon  the 
Democratic  caucus  nominee.  I take 
issue  with  him.  ...  I deny  that  that 
organization  here  is  the  test  of  my  De- 
mocracy, or  that  of  any  man  in  this 
land.” 

Mr.  Haskins  then  stated  in  substance 
that  he  recognized  as  binding  upon  him 
the  proceedings  of  a national  Democra- 
tic Convention,  and  that  he  still  ad- 
hered to  the  resolutions  and  platform 
of  the  last  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  and 
then  said:  “I  insist  whenever  an  organ- 
ization deserts  the  principles,  upon 
which  its  representatives  were  elected, 
it  acts  treasonably  towards  the  party 
and  is  not  deserving  of  respect.  . . . 

I am  accused  in  addition  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  having  called  upon  my  Black 
Republican  friend  Greeley,  and  having 
entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  was  to  yield  me  his  support.”  Mr. 
Haskins  emphatically  denied  this  charge 
and  stated  that  he  had  never  corres- 
ponded with  him  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress, 
and  then  said:  “ His  paper  neverthe- 
less sustained  my  course  during  the 
whole  of  my  opposition  to  the  Lecomp- 
ton  policy  of  this  administration,  as  it 
has  also  generously  and  ably  sustained 
the  course  of  Judge  Douglas  on  that 
question.  I never  had  an  understand- 
ing with  him  in  my  life.  He  came  to 
my  support,  as  he  came  to  the  support 
of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  Messrs.  Ad- 


rian and  Riggs,  of  New  Jersey,  Messrs. 
Hickman  and  Swartz,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Reynolds,  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
McKibbin,  who  warred  so  bravely  for 
principle  in  California,  but  who  at  last 
had  to  yield  before  the  myriads  of  of- 
fice-holders in  that  State.”  Referring 
to  Mr.  Greeley,  he  said:  “He  is  my 
constituant,  and  although  I differ  with 
him  in  principle,  yet  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  man,  I take  pride  in  saying 
upon  this  floor  that  he  is  undoubtedly 
honest  in  his  views  and  that  wherever 
he  is  known,  no  man  questions  his  sin- 
cerity. . . . 

“The  Constitution  further  alleges 
that  I am  for  the  election  of  Col.  John 
W.  Forney,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
clerkship  of  this  House,  to  secure  which 
a bargain  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween his  friends  and  the  Republicans. 
I deny  this  combination.  Whilst  I 
profess  that  I am  the  friend  of  Colonel 
Forney  for  clerk,  there  is  no  man 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  whose  election  would  more 
completely  rebuke  this  administration 
for  its  departure  from  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, its  treachery  to  pledges  made  in 
1856,  its  extravagence,  its  prescrip- 
tions and  the  virulence  of  its  federalism 
than  that  of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney. 
I am  for  his  election,  because  it  would 
be  a vindication  by  the  people  of  an 
honest  statesman  against  the  arrogance 
and  tyranny  of  an  administration  of 
which  he  was  the  Warwick.  In  him  we 
have  beheld  one  who  as  an  editor  has 
sustained  each  and  all  of  us  independ- 
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ent  Democrats,  in  our  districts,  and 
who  as  an  orator  of  signal  power  has 
carried  conviction  by  the  fervor  of 
his  reason  and  his  eloquence.  I re- 
member that  he  went  into  the  district 
of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Clark)  and  there 
made  a speech  in  his  support,  which 
was  both  brilliant  and  effective.  I can- 
not forget  that  he  was  upon  several  oc- 
casions in  the  districts  of  my  friends 
from  New  Jersey  (Messrs.  A.  Adrian 
and  Riggs),  doing  good  service  in  their 
behalf.  I would  not,  if  I could,  forget 
that  he  did  the  same  thing  for  me  in 
my  district,  at  Tarry  town,  and  that  in 
Pennsylvania  he  was  in  the  district  of 
Messrs.  Swartz  and  Hickman,  battling 
nobly  and  successfully  for  the  right. 
And,  sir,  let  me  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  he,  more  than 
any  other,  gave  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856,  and 
that  he  in  1858,  more  than  all  other 
men  combined,  placed  the  seal  of  con- 
demnation of  that  old  Commonwealth 
upon  James  Buchanan,  its  once  favorite 
son,  by  a majority  of  over  seventy 
thousand  popular  vote,  as  shown  in  the 
election  of  Representatives  to  Congress 
upon  this  floor.” 

Mr.  Haskins  then  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Forney  as  clerk. 

Mr.  Noell  in  his  speech  had  read 
Mr.  Haskins  and  Mr.  Hickman  out  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  thought  it 
best  for  the  party  that  they  should  stay 
otit. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Noell’s  speech, 
Mr.  Hickman  obtained  the  floor  in  re- 


ply, and  in  reply  also  to  the  charges  in 
the  article  published  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Haskins  had  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Hickman’s  was  the  first 
speech  made  making  charges  against  the 
South  as  a counter-claim  or  set-off 
against  the  charges  made  against  the 
North. 

Mr.  Hickman  in  respect  to  the  Le- 
compton  constitution,  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan favored,  thus  spoke:  uNow 

we  begged  leave  to  differ  from  him  in 
his  policy.  We  are  again  denounced 
as  traitors  and  again  read  out  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Well,  sir,  the  Presi- 
dent’s hand  was  raised  against  us,  and 
everything  that  executive  power  and 
patronage  could  do  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  us  in  our  respec- 
tive districts.  We  are  now  back  here 
again,  to  rebuke  again  the  treachery 
of  this  wicked  and  reckless  administra- 
tion, and  if  that  is  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it.  . . . Now,  sir,  the  charge 
of  treason  that  has  been  made  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  humiliate  and 
disgrace  us,  and  we  find  this  newspaper 
adding  to  it  the  charge  of  corruption. 
If  there  is  any  man  in  this  body  of 
men,  who  knows  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  that  I have  entered  into  with 
anybody,  for  any  purpose,  let  him 
proclaim  now,  or  forever  hereafter  hold 
his  peace.  I have  never  done  so  any- 
where at  any  time;  and  I say  now  that 
if  the  election  of  my  friend  Colonel 
Forney — and  I take  pleasure  in  calling 
him  my  friend — could  only  be  effected 
by  such  an  arrangement,  that  if  I could 
only  procure  his  election  as  clerk  of 
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the  House  by  entering  into  a covenant 
with  any  man  here,  upon  this  side  of 
the  House,  I would  refuse  to  do  it.  As 
Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  purchase  me, 
so  I cannot  be  purchased  by  others. 
(Applause  and  hisses.)  I have  already 
been  offered  more  than  I am  worth, 
and  I refused  to  sell  myself  at  that. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Why,  sir, 
this  is  all  false  pretense.  I know  where 
the  trouble  is,  and  the  country  knows 
where  it  is.  I have  ventured  to  express 
opinions  against  giving  to  slavery  an 
unlimited  charter  to  travel  where  it 
pleases.  That  is  the  body  of  my  of- 
fense; all  the  rest  is  false  pretense. 
And  I desire  to  say  now  that  if  Demo- 
cracy consists  in  supporting  all  the 
claims  which  the  Southern  country  may 
make  upon  us,  I shall  very  soon  cease 
to  be  a Democrat.  I have  been  in  this 
House  long  enough  to  learn  many 
things,  which  I never  could  have  learn- 
ed at  home,  and  I think  it  has  perfect- 
ed my  education  upon  this  point.  I 
have  learned  that  a man  may  support 
every  measure  of  a Democratic  admi- 
nistration, and  yet  if  he  vote  against  a 
single  interest  of  slavery,  he  ceases  ipso 
facto  to  be  a Democrat;  but  if  he  vote 
against  every  measure  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  will  sustain  the  interest  of 
slavery,  he  is  ipso  facto  a good  Demo- 
crat. I put  that  as  God’s  naked  truth 
before  this  House  and  before  the  coun- 
try, and  I intend  to  stand  upon  it  as  a 
solemn  conviction. 

“ Now,  sir,  I wish  to  say  a word  to 
the  administration  side  of  the  House, 
and  I intend,  in  what  I say  upon  this 


occasion  and  upon  every  other,  to  treat 
every  man  here  as  I would  be  treated 
myself,  respectfully ; but  I shall  ex- 
press my  opinions,  if  I choose  to  do  so, 
all  of  them  fearlessly.  Here  is  a con- 
test between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  the  admission  might  just  as 
well  be  made  now  as  at  any  future 
time.  There  is  a state  of  feeling  ex- 
isting between  the  North  and  the  South 
which  cannot  be  removed;  it  is  as  deep 
laid  as  the  foundations  of  mountains, 
and,  sir,  it  pervades  every  point  like 
an  atmosphere.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  the  North  has  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, I will  tell  you.  They  have  be- 
come satisfied  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  will  satisfy  our  Southern 
brethern,  and  that  is  the  right  to 
carry  slavery  everywhere,  to  plant 
it,  to  sustain  it  everywhere,  against 
the  united  wishes,  as  it  is  against 
the  united  interest  of  the  North. 
This  determination  to  extend  slav- 
ery is  Southern  interest,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  South  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  as  much.  I do  not  com- 
plain of  them  for  so  doing;  and  when 
our  interests  are  directly  adverse  to 
theirs  and  lie  in  another  direction,  why 
should  we  be  denounced  for  pursuing 
our  interests  as  they  pursue  theirs? 

“ More  than  this  the  North  has 
grievous  charges  to  prefer  against  the 
South,  and  they  are  charges  which  they 
will  have  answered.  That  is  my  con- 
viction; and  if  the  expression  of  these 
sentiments  stamps  me  with  the  title  of 
Abolitionist,  so  be  it ; I will  wear  it  as 
well  as  I can.  Yes,  sir,  they  have 
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charges  to  make  against  the  South 
which  they  will  have  answered.  They 
charge  them  with  violations  of  cove- 
nants, compacts  and  compromises. 
That  is  what  they  charge  them  with, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  know  it. 
It  is  useless  to  cry  peace,  when  there  is 
no  peace.  Why,  sir,  when  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  were  en- 
tered into  by  our  fathers,  it  has  been 
said  that  if  the  same  spirit  had  existed, 
which  exists  now,  those  compromises 
never  could  have  been  made.  I see  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  I feel  the  truth 
of  the  remark,  sir,  for  when  these  com- 
promises were  entered  into,  they  were 
entered  under  the  solemn  conviction 
that  the  power  of  slavery  from  that  day 
was  not  to  increase,  but  be  diminished. 
If  they  had  the  feelings,  or  if  they  had 
pursued  the  policy,  which  our  Southern 
friends  are  now  intent  upon,  these  com- 
promises could  never  have  been  entered 
into.  What  did  they  get,  what  did 
our  Southern  friends  get  by  those  com- 
promises ? They  got  the  slavery  repre- 
sentation. They  got  the  foundation 
for  a fugitive  slave  law.  They  got  ex- 
emption from  import  duties.  They  got 
three  very  large  advantages.  What  did 
the  North  get,  or  what  did  the  interest 
of  freedom  get?  Why,  sir,  they  got 
the  implied  pledge  that  after  the  year 
1808  the  importation  of  Africans  or  the 
foreign  slave  trade  should  cease. 

“ Now,  sir,  the  South  boasts  to-day 
that  they  are  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
that  they  have  the  slavery  representa- 
tion; and,  if  I understood  a gentleman 
xi— 3 


who  spoke  a few  days  ago,  he  declared 
that  they  have  by  force  of  the  three- 
fifths  representation,  twenty  members 
upon  this  floor.  They  boast,  sir,  they 
have  the  fugitive  slave  law.”  Mr. 
Hickman  continued  to  charge  at  con- 
siderable length  “ in  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  in  words  that  burn,”  that 
the  South  had  4 ‘swept  away  from  the 
North  the  benefits  of  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution,  when  the  South 
are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  possibly  result  to 
them.” 

He  then  referred  to  the  compromises 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
commencing  with  the  Missouri  com- 
promise and  ending  in  the  compromises 
of  1850  and  1854,  and  then  remarking 
“That  from  that  moment  that  it  (the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill)  failed  to  plant 
slavery  in  Kansas  it  has  been  repudi- 
ated, and,  if  I understand  the  position 
which  the  South  occupy  to-day,  it  is 
that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  thing  of  squatter  sovereignty. 
They  wash  their  hands  of  it.  . . . 

The  North  charges  upon  the  South  that 
in  every  single  instance  of  compromise 
they  violated  its  sanctity  after  having 
received  the  benefit,  or  tried  to  receive 
the  benefit  arising  from  their  side  of 
the  bargain,  and  these  charges  have  to 
be  answered,  not  here  merely,  but  at 
other  times  and  places.  They  will 
have  to  be  answered  next  year,  and  I 
assume  now  the  position  that  the  South 
have  got  to  wash  their  hands  of  these 
things,  or  they^have  to  give  up  the 
Federal  offices.”  (Applause  and  cries 
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of  ‘'good”  upon  the  Republican  side.) 
If  the  condition  of  things  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South  should  lead  to  a dis- 
solution of  this  Union,  he  remarked, 
*‘No  one  would  deplore  it  more  than  I 
should  ; all  I can  say  is  the  North  un- 
der the  circumstances  will  endeavor  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  . . . I do  not 
know,  however,  that  I thoroughly  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  a dissolution 
of  the  Union.  If  it  means  a dividing 
line  of  sentiment  between  the  North 
and  South  and  virtual  non-intercourse, 
why  we  have  reached  that  dissolution 
.already,  for  northern  men  cannot  now 
travel  in  the  South,  and,  as  I under- 
stand it,  any  postmaster  in  any  village 
of  the  South,  where  the  receipts  of  the 
office  would  not  amount  to  five  dollars, 
can  if  a letter  bearing  my  name  goes 
into  his  hands  open  it,  examine  it,  and 
burn  it,  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  incen- 
diary. Sir,  we  have  reached  that  di- 
viding line  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  But  if  dissolution  means  that 
there  is  to  be  a division  by  Mason  & 
Dixon’s  line  or  by  any  other  line,  I say 
No,  that  will  never  be — and  that  opin- 
ion may  go  before  the  country,  whether 
false  or  true — when  I say  No  : the 
North  will  never  tolerate  a division  of 
the  territory.”  (Applause  from  the 
Republican  benches.) 

Mr.  Gartrell : “I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  are  to  prevent  it.” 

Mr.  Hickman  : “I  will  tell  you  how 
it  will  be  prevented.  I am  neither  a 


prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  but 
I express  my  belief  that  there  is  as 
much  true  courage  in  the  North, 
though  it  may  not  be  known  by  the 
name  of  chivalry  (Sensation.)  as  there 
is  in  the  South.  I do  not  use  the  word 
contemptuously,  for  I admire  chivalry 
everywhere.  There  is  as  much  true 
courage  at  the  North  as  there  is  at  the 
South.  I always  believed  it,  and, 
therefore,  I will  express  it,  and  I be- 
lieve, sir,  that  with  all  the  appliances 
of  art  to  assist,  eighteen  millions  of 
men  reared  to  industry  with  habits  of 
the  right  kind  will  always  be  able  to 
cope  successfully,  if  need  be,  with  eight 
millions  of  men  without  these  auxilia- 
ries.” (Great  sensation,  some  applause 
from  the  Republican  benches  and  gal- 
leries and  hisses  in  other  parts  of  the 
hall.) 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hickman’s 
speech  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  a Demo- 
crat from  New  York,  obtained  the  floor, 
but  gave  way  for  a motion  to  adjourn, 
which  was  lost — yeas,  105  ; nays,  112. 
It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  motions 
to  adjourn  during  this  long  contest  for 
the  election  of  Speaker  were  generally 
voted  against  by  a large  majority  of 
Republicans,  they  believing  that  a 
Speaker  could  be  elected  by  ballot,  and 
not  by  adjournment,  but  in  a few  mo- 
ments after  the  House  had  refused  to 
adjourn,  another  motion  to  adjourn 
was  made,  which  was  carried  without  a 
division. 
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THE  BUSINESS  ELEMENT  IN  POLITICS. 

JOHN  F.  PLUMMER,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
our  recent  political  campaigns  is  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  them  by  the 
members  of  the  great  business  world, 
men,  who,  heretofore,  have  been  con- 
tent, as  a rule,  to  consider  that  they 
were  playing  the  part  of  good  citizens 
by  simply  going  to  the  polls  and  quietly 
depositing  their  ballots,  and  who  hug- 
ged to  their  souls  the  dangerous  delu- 
sion that  in  holding  aloof  from  what 
they  have  been  wont  to  term  “ the 
dirty  pool  of  politics,”  they  were  not 
only  keeping  their  mantle  of  citizen- 
ship clean,  but  were  conferring  some 
sort  of  inestimable  service  upon  their 
politic-tortured  country.  The  remark- 
able change  in  this  respect  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years,  while  not 
confined  to  any  one  locality,  has  been 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  formerly  given  over, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  it  were,  to  its 
professional  political  class,  through  the 
tacit  consent  and  nerveless  inactivity 
of  its  soi-disant  “ best  citizens.” 

To  effect  this  radical  and  wide- 
spread change,  public  sentiment  has 
had  to  be  revolutionized  all  over  the 
country;  and  as  large  centres  of  wealth 
and  trade  are  naturally  conservative, 
the  task  in  the  City  of  New  York,  par- 


ticularly, has  been  a huge  one,  regarded 
from  any  point  of  view. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have 
courageously  aided,  abetted  and  pushed 
this  “ revolution  ” in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Union,  is  Mr.  John 
F.  Plummer,  one  of  the  younger  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  city,  a man  of 
character,  energy  and  high  intelligence, 
widely  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
president  of  the  Business  Men’s  Asso 
ciation  of  New  York  City. 

In  every  country  there  has  always 
existed  a pardonable  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  generally  to  see 
their  leaders  face  to  face,  or  at  least  to 
know  the  story  of  their  lives.  In 
America  where  the  population  is  so 
great,  the  distances  so  vast  and  time 
so  precious,  the  most  fortunately  situ- 
ated public  man  can  scarcely  hope  to 
stand  bodily  in  the  presence  of  even  a 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  ; but  in 
this  age  of  printing  and  portraiture  the 
dwellers  in  the  remotest  hamlets  in  the 
land  expect  to  be  made  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  lineaments  and  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  stand  before  the 
public  as  leaders  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

The  revolution  to  which  reference 
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has  been  made  in  a preceding  para- 
graph, is  one  of  so  important  a nature, 
fraught  with  such  far-reaching  conse- 
quences and  of  such  vital  interest  to  all 
who  study  American  politics  that  a 
history,  however  brief  and  imperfect, 
of  one  who,  like  Mr.  Plummer,  may  be 
said  to  have  played  the  most  striking 
part  in  it,  if  he  did  not  himself  origi- 
nate it,  must  necessarily  command  wide 
attention. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  one  of  that  large  and 
sturdy  band  of  New  Englanders  who 
have  impressed  the  virility  of  their 
character  upon  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  New  York.  Born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 
1840,  he  comes  of  an  ancestry  not  no- 
ble in  the  foreign  sense  ; but  in  the 
possession  of  manly  traits,  vigorous  in- 
tellect, Christian  excellence  and  sterl- 
ing patriotism,  not  inferior  to  the 
proudest  wearers  of  gem-enriched  co- 
ronets. 

He  is  a direct  descendant,  in  the 
ninth  generation,  of  Francis  Plummer, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1633. 
“ Some  say  that  the  latter  was  from 
Woolwich,  England,  others  from  Wales. 
He  was  a linen  weaver  by  acceptation. 
His  place  of  residence  was  upon  Parker 
River,  at  what  is  known  as  Newbury 
Lower  Green.  He  died  January  17, 
1673.  In  some  of  the  lines  of  descent, 
the  name  is  spelled  Plumer,  in  others, 
Plummer.  Mr.  Plummer’s  great  grand- 
father, John,  was  born  November  10, 
1764.  His  wife,  Sarah  Noble,  was 
born  July  6,  1763.  Their  oldest  child, 


Nathaniel,  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  his  father  resided, 
February  9,  1786.  He  married  Agnes 
Pennell,  who  was  born  in  Topsham, 
Maine,  and  died  April  26,  1873,  aged 
eighty-five  years.  Nathaniel  was  the 
eldest  of  ten  children  and  died  of  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty-four  years,  seven 
months.  A resident  of  Topsham, 
Maine,  for  sixty-five  years,  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  duties  of  life  al- 
most to  its  latest  hour,  preserving  his 
manly  vigor  till  within  ten  days  of  his 
death,  when  he  fell  the  victim  of  an 
acute  disease,  the  result  of  a severe 
cold.  A plain  man,  educated  in  the 
old  school,  he  discharged  every  duty 
promptly,  remarking  to  one  of  his  sons, 
years  ago  and  again  more  recently, 
‘ If  I should  die  to-night,  I owe  no 
man  anything.’  For  years  a member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  leading  a con- 
sistant  Christian  life,  he  died  in  perfect 
resignation  to  his  Heavenly  Father.” 

The  following  appeared  in  a local 
paper  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  a 
personal  tribute  to  him  : 

“a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who 

WAS  TRULY  BELOVED  AND  RESPECTED. 

His  youth  was  innocent,  his  ripe  age 
Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day, 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and 
sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away, 

Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a life  well 
spent.” 

John  Lincoln  Plummer,  Mr.  Plum- 
mer’s father,  was  born  in  Bowdoin, 
Maine,  November  9,  1811.  He,  as 
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was  the  custom  of  those  days,  gave  his 
time  to  his  father  till  he  was  twenty- 
one,  working  upon  the  farm  and  using 
all  effort  for  an  education.  He  de- 
sired to  know  the  world  and  to  take  an 
active  hand  in  pushing  its  affairs,  and 
strongly  against  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
left  the  homestead — which  is  to-day 
occupied  by  one  of  his  brothers — and 
gladly  accepted  a brief  clerkship  in  a 
store  in  Topsham.  From  there  he 
moved  to  Bangor,  and  proceeding 
slowly  by  stage,  it  then  seemed  a jour- 
ney of  magnificent  distance.  After 
a short  experience  there  in  the  lumber 
business,  he  moved  to  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  his  young  wife,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  woolen  business, 
in  which  he  was  successful. 

On  August  13,  1835,  he  married 
Susan  Rand  White,  daughter  of  James 
and  Susan  White,  of  Hampden,  Maine. 
She  was,  on  her  father’s  side,  a direct 
descendant  of  William  White,  who  was 
born  in  Norfolk  county,  England,  in 
1610,  and  landed  at  Ipswich  in  1635. 
In  1640  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Mass- 
achusetts, of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers.  He  was  one  of  the 
grantees  of  the  Indian  deed  of  Haver- 
hill, dated  November  15,  1642,  which 
instrument,  it  is  said,  was  both  written 
and  witnessed  by  him.  The  original 
deed  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  one  of 
his  descendants,  Samuel  White,  Esq., 
of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  He  is 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Haver- 
hill, where  he  died  September  28, 
1690.  He  “held  a very  respectable 


social  position  among  the  early  settlers.  ’ ’ 
Mrs.  Plummer’s  maternal  ancestors,  At- 
wood by  name,  were  among  the  early 
settlers  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
She  herself  was  born  in  Boston,  July 
12,  1808.  In  her  early  childhood  her 
parents  removed  to  Hampden,  Maine; 
and  to  her  mother,  Susan  White,  a 
woman  of  remarkabie  energy  and  de- 
vout piety,  belongs  the  high  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  recorded  Sunday- 
school  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which 
she  continued  to  hold  for  forty  years 
in  her  own  house.  Her  scholars  were 
of  all  ages  and  came  to  her  from  an 
extended  circuit  of  country. 

She  died  at  Hampden,  February  28, 
1851,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Her 
husband,  James  White,  was  a man  in- 
tellectually endowed,  and  his  writings 
were  of  a high  order.  He  died  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  aged  seventy-eight 
years. 

Mrs.  Plummer,  their’’  daughter,  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
inherited  in  a liberal  degree  the  united 
gifts  of  her  parents.  With  a mind  well 
equipped  for  intellectual  work,  an  un- 
tiring energy,  a large,  benevolent  heart 
and  a keen  judgment.  While  the  du- 
ties of  her  home  and  family  were  her 
first  consideration,  she  found  time  for. 
much  charitable  work. 

In  few  private  homes  was  there  more 
systematic  effort  for  the  care  of  the 
Union  soldiers  during  the  civil  wrar, 
than  in  the  home  of  John  Lincoln 
Plummer  in  Brooklyn.  Ardently  pa- 
triotic, firm  in  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, both  he  and  his  worthy  wife 
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bade  their  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a blessing  and  sent  him  forth, 
entrusting  him  faithfully,  to  the  care 
of  “the  God  of  battles.”  They  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  New  Eng- 
land regiments,  and  were  much  at  the 
New  England  rooms  that  were  estab- 
lished in  New  York  City  to  give  aid  to 
those  soldiers  who  were  too  ill  to  be 
carried  to  their  homes  or  who  needed 
temporary  care.  When  the  transports, 
loaded  to  a point  of  distress  with  the 
sick,  wounded  and  dying,  would  ar- 
rive in  New  York,  Mr.  Plummer  would 
be  on  the  wharf  and  ready  to  lend 
practical  service  to  the  poor  sufferers. 
His  quick  and  gentle  hand,  his  words 
of  cheer,  his  open  purse,  his  strong 
personal  magnetism,  made  him  a very 
ministering  angel  to  those  heartsick 
suffering  men.  From  the  Long  Island 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn  it  was  a daily  oc- 
currence for  some  of  the  convalescents 
to  come  to  their  home  when  wearied 
with  hospital  routine  and  diet,  to  en- 
joy the  change  of  scene  and  receive 
some  tempting  nourishment  and  always 
words  of  encouragement,  a book  to 
read,  a flower  to  cheer,  or  some  com- 
fortable article  of  clothing.  Mr. 
Plummer  was  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance  and  manner,  which  pos- 
sessed a peculiar  magnetism.  With 
great  energy,  quickness  of  thought  and 
executive  ability,  and  a heart  big 
enough  to  take  in  the  needs  of  all  who 
made  demands  upon  him,  with  ready 
sympathy  and  with  money,  to  offer 
the  helping  hand,  his  memory  is  cher- 
ished by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 


lives  as  an  honest,  earnest,  helpful, 
tender  influence  in  their  lives.  He 
died  in  Netherwood,  New  Jersey,  Aug- 
ust 12,  1885,  in  the  seventy- third  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  fam 
ily  lot  in  Greenwood.  Mrs.  Plummer 
died  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  August 
7,  1872,  and  was  buried  from  her  home 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  August  nth. 

Later  in  life  he  resided  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Roxbury  (since  annexed 
to  Boston),  and  while  there  rose  to 
prominence  in  the  state  militia,  in 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  major, 
served  several  terms  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  State  Legislature, 
and  declined  the  nomination  for  the 
mayoralty  owing  to  business  cares.  In 
1855  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Abernethy,  Collins  &.  Co.  of  Liberty 
street,  afterwards  Collins,  Plummer  & 
Co.,  of  Broadway,  in  its  day  one  of 
the  largest  woolen  importing  and  job 
bing  houses  in  New  York  City. 

John  Franklin  Plummer,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  of  the 
four  surviving  children  of  the  preced 
ing.  He  received  an  excellent  educa 
tion  in  the  English  branches  at  the 
Roxbury  High  School,  which  he  sup 
plemented  by  a two  years’  advanced 
course  in  the  private  school  of  Prof. 
Benj.  W.  Dwight  in  Brooklyn.  He 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  taste  for 
business,  and  at  an  early  age  began  his 
career  as  a clerk  with  a large  New  York 
importing  house.  In  1864,  being  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  engaged 
in  business  on  his  own  account  as  the 
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partner  of  the  firm  of  Pomeroy  & Plum- 
mer, commission  merchants  in  the  dry- 
goods  and  woolen  trade.  There  were 
few  brighter  or  more  active  men  in  the 
trade  than  the  principals  of  this  house, 
and  it  prospered  to  a degree  seldom 
exceeded  where  merit  and  push  are  the 
chief  capital.  A thorough  master  of 
his  business  in  all  its  details,  and  man- 
aging it  with  a rare  degree  of  tact  and 
untiring  energy,  Mr.  Plummer  helped 
to  build  up  the  house  until  it  ranked 
with  the  foremost  in  its  department. 
After  twenty  years  of  prosperous  part- 
nership, every  financial  storm  success- 
fully weathered  and  every  obligation 
incurred,  honorably  met  and  discharged, 
the  firm  of  Pomeroy  & Plummer  was 
dissolved  and  the  present  firm  of  John 
F.  Plummer  & Co.  (of  which  Mr. 
Plummer’s  brother,  Albert  Turner 
Plummer,  is  a member),  was  organized. 
To-day  this  firm  is  one  of  the  leading 
mercantile  houses  of  New  York  City, 
and  occupies  palatial  quarters  in  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  on  lower  Broadway. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  universally  credited 
with  having  done  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  person  towards  the 
development  of  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woolens  in  this  country  and  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  compliment  to  his  distin- 
guished labors  in  this  regard  his  firm 
holds  the  managing  agency  of  many  of 
the  leading  woolen  mills  of  the  coun- 
try. His  standing  among  his  brother 
merchants  is  the  highest,  and  his  per- 
sonal popularity  in  no  wise  inferior. 
In  times  of  public  emergency,  Mr. 


Plummer  has  invariably  performed  his 
part  as  a good  citizen.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  the 
front  with  the  Thirteenth  Regiment, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  honorably  served 
the  term  for  which  he  was  enlisted. 
His  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Union 
cause  never  flagged  or  faltered,  and  to 
the  close  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
both  he  and  his  honored  father  were  al- 
ways to  be  found  supporting  the  Fede- 
ral government  and  aiding  those  who 
rallied  to  its  defense.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  public  uprising  of  the  honest  and 
long-suffering  citizens  of  New  York 
against  the  rascally  ring  of  politicians 
who  were  running  the  city  government 
in  their  own  corrupt  interests,  at  an 
unnecessary  cost  to  the  tax-payers  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  Mr.  Plum- 
mer took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  its  overthrow. 
Through  his  connection  with  this 
movement  he  became  interested  in  po- 
litical reform,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained one  of  its  most  unflinching  ad- 
vocates and  supporters.  By  degrees 
he  became  identified  with  city  politics, 
and  in  1882,  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  he  helped  to  conduct 
the  municipal  canvass  in  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Allan  Campbell,  the  nominee  of 
the  Citizens’  Party.  In  this  campaign 
his  executive  ability  found  unlimited 
opportunity  for  exercise,  and  he  aston- 
ished his  friends  and  the  Citizens’ 
Party  generally  by  his  vigorous  and 
well-directed  labors.  His  incorruptible 
integrity  no  less  than  his  able  political 
service  commended  him  strongly  for 
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official  position,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
urged  to  enter  the  political  arena  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  but  invariably  de- 
clined. The  flattering  offer  of  the  no- 
mination for  the  mayoralty  of  the  city 
made  to  him  by  the  Republican  Party 
in  1884  was  declined  on  the  ground 
that  its  acceptance  would  positively 
force  him  to  abandon  or  neglect  his 
business.  The  nomination  for  the  office 
of  Comptroller  of  the  city,  offered 
shortly  afterwards  was  also  firmly  but 
respectfully  declined.  Nevertheless 
his  nomination  for  the  office  took  place 
and  was  warmly  upheld  by  the  entire 
Republican  strength  of  the  city.  Even 
the  bitterst  opposition  papers  could  not 
deny  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Plummer’s  letter  of  acceptance, 
directed  to  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Convention  in  that  year,  was  a vigor- 
ous, frank  and  manly  document,  and 
being  widely  printed  and  circulated, 
had  a profound  effect.  It  contains  the 
key-note  of  Mr.  Plummer’s  whole  con- 
nection with  politics ; and  as  such  is 
instructive  to  students  of  the  political 
force  which  he  represented  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  setting  in  mo- 
tion, viz.,  the  business  men  in  politics. 
“ In  accepting  this  nomination,”  wrote 
Mr.  Plummer,  “which  I do  at  personal 
sacrifice,  it  is  from  a sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  sound  municipal 
government  and  the  conviction  that 
every  citizen  should  feel  it  his  duty,  if 
called  upon,  to  perform  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  such  labor,  as  the  welfare 


of  the  city  and  the  interests  of  all  may 
demand  as  his  hands.”  In  another 
paragraph  he  adds:  “As  a business 
man,  identified  in  every  way  with  the 
well-being  of  the  city,  my  own  consci- 
ousness of  right  would  be  best  met  by 
discharging  all  official  duty  with  the 
same  hand  of  firmness  and  integrity 
which  is  demanded  in  the  common 
walks  of  business  life.” 

The  press  comments  on  his  nomina- 
tion were  strikingly  favorable.  “ His 
nomination,”  said  one  of  the  New  York 
daily  newspapers,  “is  sure  of  bringing 
strength  to  the  ticket  and  is  in  every 
respect  proper  and  advisable.  With 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Plummer  in  the  of- 
fice of  comptroller,  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion would  be  at  a discount,  and  the 
result  would  be  most  favorable  to  the 
careful  and  judicious  handling  of  the 
public  funds.”  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune said:  “The  business  men  of  New 
York  are  familiar  with  the  ability, 
energy  and  character  of  John  F.  Plum- 
mer, Republican  candidate  for  comp- 
troller. He  is  one  of  the  small  class  of 
high-minded  citizens  who  consent  to 
run  for  office,  not  to  benefit  themselves, 
but  to  benefit  the  community.  No 
better  man  for  the  place  could  be 
found.”  Another  said  : “He  has  never 
undervalued  that  prerogative  of  a citi- 
zen which  makes  it  a part  of  his  duty 
to  participate  in  the  political  movement 
of  the  time,  and  share  in  the  work  of 
pushing  onward  to  a successful  issue, 
the  wholesome  reforms  that  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  rendered  neces- 
sary. Such  a man,  with  a business  re- 
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cord  unclouded  by  a single  failure, 
could  not  fail  to  infuse  push,  energy 
and  capability  into  whichever  political 
plan  might  be  devised,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  co-laborers  in  the  work  of 
reform,” 

Mr.  Plummer  drew  his  support  mainly 
from  his  own  party,  but  it  is  a matter 
for  him  to  remember  with  pride  that 
many  high-minded  and  conservative 
men  of  of  other  parties  also  gave  him 
their  votes,  recognizing  that  his  candi- 
dacy was  in  the  interests  of  the  best 
government  attainable,  viz.  : that  in 
which  men  of  sterling  integrity  and 
wide  business  experience  serve  the  pub- 
lic with  a single  eye  to  the  general 
good.  Mr.  Plummer  developed  aston- 
ishing strength  as  the  canvass  pro- 
ceeded, and  notwithstanding  the  hope- 
less minority  of  his  party  in  the  city 
and  that  the  campaign  in  his  favor  had 
begun  late,  polled  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand votes  more  than  the  party  candi- 
date for  mayor.  His  personal  labors 
in  the  interests  of  the  Presidential 
ticket  were  unselfish  and  untiring. 
When  the  nominations  of  Blaine  and 
Logan  were  first  made  known  to  the 
country,  he  rushed  to  their  support 
with  all  the  dash  and  energy  of  an 
ardent  and  vigorous  nature.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  work 
of  organizing  the  Blaine  and  Logan 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  its  unanimous  choice 
for  president,  and  as  such  was  one  of 
the  leading  personalities  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  grand  idea  which  his  ac- 
tion and  initiative  in  this  regard  in- 


jected into  politics — that  of  organizing 
the  business  men — was  destined  to 
prove  the  chief  instrumentality  by 
which  the  political  revolution  of  1888 
was  achieved.  Its  value  was  instantly 
recognized,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  never  previously  had 
so  much  enthusiasm  been  manifested  by 
the  business  element  of  the  population. 
This  enthusiasm  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  the  strange  sight  was  witnessed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  of  vast  proces- 
cessions  of  business  men,  workers  rep- 
resenting every  trade,  vocation  and 
profession,  abandoning  their  respective 
callings  for  the  time  being,  and,  in 
their  ordinary  attire,  marching  in  solid 
phalanx.  Nothing  like  it  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  north  since  the  great 
uprising  in  1861  in  defense  of  the 
Union.  It  was  a happy  augury  of  a 
better  era  in  politics,  and  has  been  so 
accepted  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  mayoralty  campaign  in  1886 
Mr.  Plummer  took  a leading  part,  and 
his  stirring  speeches  in  support  of  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
delivered  in  Cooper  Union  and  in 
Wall  street,  were  the  talk  of  the  day. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  he  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
June  19th,  which  placed  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Morton  on  the 
Presidential  ticket.  Into  this  cam- 
paign he  entered  heart  and  soul.  When 
it  opened,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Campaign 
Committee  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  New  York  City.  Firmly  declining 
overtures  made  to  him  at  this  time  to 
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allow  his  name  to  be  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  mayoralty,  he  reserved 
his  whole  energies  for  the  work  which 
he  had  assumed  on  principle.  He  be- 
gan the  work  of  the  campaign  by  re- 
organizing the  Dry  Goods  Men’s  Club 
and  formally  opened  it,  September 
19th,  by  flinging  to  the  breeze  their 
immense  banner — the  largest  in  exis- 
tence— on  which  occasion  he  made, 
with  others,  stirring  speeches.  He 
closed  it  on  the  night  of  election  by 
telegraphing  his  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  candidates  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  whose  success  was  so 
largely  owing  to  his  prompt  initiative 
and  persistent  labor  in  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  the  Democracy — New 
York  City.  From  a small  beginning 
the  Dry  Goods  Harrison  and  Morton 
Club  advanced  to  a membership  of 
more  than  ten  thousand — all  duly  en- 
enrolled.  Meetings  were  held  daily, 
and  more  speakers  were  in  attendance 
than  could  be  listened  to.  Pungent 
ideas  were  embodied  in  verse  and  sung 
to  the  tune  of  popular  airs,  not  infre- 
quently by  a chorus  of  thousands  of 
voices. 

When  the  idea  of  the  adoption  of  the 
national  flag  as  a party  emblem  was 
mentioned,  the  Association  of  which 
Mr.  Plummer  was  the  chief  hailed  it 
with  delight.  The  effect  of  this  happy 
thought  cannot  be  measured  by  words. 
As  high  as  fourteen  thousand  flags  were 
distributed  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
business  men’s  parade,  to  the^  Dry 
Goods  Club.  The  enthusiasm  evoked 
by  their  use  was  without  a parallel  in 


political  history  and  extended  to  every 
section  of  the  country.  One  of  its  not- 
able effects  was  to  place  an  American 
flag  in  nearly  every  house  in  the  land. 
President  Plummer’s  speeches  at  this 
time  were  among  the  most  effective  and 
brilliant  of  the  campaign.  Protection 
versus  Free-trade  and  Pure  Politics  ver- 
sus Corrupt  Practices  were  their  chief 
themes  and  were  handled  in  a masterly 
manner.  “American  wages  for  Ameri- 
can workmen,  American  markets  for 
American  manufacturers,  and  Protection 
for  American  homes  ” were  additional 
and  effective  themes  as  well  as  the 
mottoes  of  the  Association  and  its  ban 
ner. 

The  work  of  the  Dry  Goods  Men’s 
Association  was  felt  in  every  corner  of 
the  Union.  All  the  large  cities  copied 
the  example  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Republican  suc- 
cess hinged  on  and  resulted  from  the 
business  men’s  united  action.  The 
important  part  played  by  Mr.  Plummer 
in  achieving  this  result  was  admitted 
by  all,  and  was  gracefully  acknowledged 
by  the  successful  candidates  themsel- 
ves. Had  Mr.  Plummer  sought  poli 
tical  reward  for  his  services,  there  was 
scarcely  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive that  his  party  would  have  con- 
sidered too  good  for  him. 

After  the  election  Mr.  Plummer  was 
invited  to  a conference  at  the  home  of 
the  President-elect  in  Indianapolis. 
There  was  begun  a friendship  that  has 
since  been  cemented  by  mutual  respect. 

On  the  stump  Mr.  Plummer  proved 
the  possessor  of  unusually  effective 
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oratorical  power.  As  an  executive  of- 
ficer his  ability  as  a manager  was 
equally  apparent.  The  oldest  and 
ablest  men  in  the  Republican  ranks 
deferred  to  his  sound  common  sense  in 
prosecuting  the  campaign,  and  have 
given  unqualified  support  to  his  post- 
election views  on  the  subject  of  main- 
taining permanent  organization. 

After  seeing  his  party  safely  and 
firmly  intrenched  in  authority,  Mr. 
Plummer  laid  aside  his  mantle  of  of- 
fice ; but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  while  he 
retains  his  faculties  unimpaired  the 
leading  spirits  in  his  party  as  well  as 
the  great  body  of  its  membership  will 
look  to  him  for  inspiration,  if  not  for 
personal  guidance. 

Recently  Mr.  Plummer  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  move- 
ment having  for  its  aim  and  subject  the 
commercial  union  of  the  Three  Ameri- 
cas. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  extension  of  our  commerce 
with  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  has  been  outspoken  on 
the  subject.  He  is  one  of  the  vice-presi- 


dents of  the  organization  known  as  the 
Spanish  American  Commercial  Union. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1889,  he  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  government 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  In  the  Republican  State 
Convention,  held  in  September  last, 
he  sat  as  a delegate  from  the  famous 
‘ ‘ Murray  Hill  district,”  in  which  he  re 
sides.  He  is  a man  of  earnest  charac 
ter  in  earnest  work,  but  genial  and 
courteous  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  He  is  a comrade  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a vice-president 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York,  and  a member  of  other  leading 
clubs.  He  has  always  taken  an  inter- 
est in  religious  work  and  is  a consistent 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  happily  married  and 
has  five  children — three  sons  and  two 
daughters — and  in  their  care  and  edu- 
cation and  in  the  society  of  his  amiable 
wife,  a daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  At- 
kins, of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  finds 
his  chief  delights. 

T.  J.  Hylande-MacGrath. 


MANITOU  SPRINGS,  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


When  that  granite  mass,  surnamed 
Pike’s  Peak,  became  a part  of  “ God 
Almighty’s  upholstering  of  the  Uni- 
verse,” forthwith  from  its  riven  sides 
gushed  the  waters  we  now  call  Manitou 
Springs. 

When,  at  the  same  upheaval,  the 
red  sandstone  became  palisades  for 


the  garden  of  the  gods,  their  fade 
less  hues  gave  name  to  the  state  of 
Color-ado,  and  therefore  to  Colorado 
City  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Since  upon  that  eminence,  where 
science  for  awhile  sought  to  tell  whence 
came  and  whither  went  the  winged 
winds,  a railway  station  is  being  built 
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for  the  locomotive  that  shall  lift  the 
people  from  the  valleys,  near  and  re- 
mote, to  its  summit,  much  additional 
interest  is  imparted  to  a locality  so  re- 
nowned as  a place  where  the  seasons 
change  and  yet  so  changeless  seem. 

In  a fascinating  little  book — “ Elsie’s 
Summer  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  ” — 
I find  some  facts  so  pleasingly  stated 
concerning  Manitou  Springs  that  they 
are  literally  reproduced  here  : “ The 

Indians,  long  years  before  they  saw  the 
white  man’s  face,  knew  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  these  never-failing  fountains, 
and  the  earliest  travellers  relate  that 
on  every  side  were  scattered  their 
choicest  offerings  that  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  ‘ Medicine  Waters  ’ would  not 
only  breathe  health  and  strength  with 
the  bubbling  spring,  but  also  smile 
upon  their  war-like  undertakings.  Cur- 
iously decorated  arrows,  that  had  cost 
hours  of  labor  and  Indian  ingenuity, 
were  shot  into  the  waters,  and  dances 
called  ‘ medicine  dances,’  with  vari- 
ous other  ceremonials,  which  these 
superstitious  beings  held  as  sacred, 
were  never  omitted  by  certain  tribes  to 
insure  success.  We  read  that  the  ba- 
sins of  the  springs,  in  these  primitive 
days,  were  always  filled  with  beads  and 
wampum,  while  the  trees  in  the  vicinity 
were  loaded  with  skins,  blankets  and 
moccasins.  Here  they  brought  their 
sick  in  full  faith  of  finding  a panacea 
for  every  ill.  The  beautiful  glen  and 
the  grand  protecting  mountains  were 
their  own.  The  same  skies  shone  down 
upon  the  dusky  faces  as  span  the  place 
to-day ; the  same  flowers  bloomed  and 


faded  as  when  they  lighted  their  council 
fires,  in  that  far-away  time,  and  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace. 

“ The  white  man,  too,  brings  his 
sick  and  drinks  of  the  healing  waters. 
He  bathes  his  weary  and  stiffened 
limbs  in  the  sparkling  fount,  and  gives 
as  hearty  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
as  those  who  went  before  him. 

“ The  most  important  features  of  the 
place  are,  of  course,  the  springs. 
There  are  altogether  fourteen  of  these, 
and  no  two  of  them  are  alike  in  chem- 
ical analysis.  Long  ages  ago,  they 
were  known  to  the  Indians  who  used 
to  bring  sacrifices  of  wampum  and 
beads  at  these  springs  to  Manitou,  their 
good  spirit,  and  who  brought  their  sick 
and  wounded  here  to  behealed.  But  the 
waters  are  not  only  good  for  medicinal 
purposes — they  make  so  delicious  a 
beverage  that  the  tourist  will  again  and 
again  return  to  enjoy  this  non-poison- 
ous  champagne,  sparkling  with  nature’s 
choicest  acids  and  gases,  refreshing  the 
nervous  and  invigorating  the  whole 
system.  The  hot  soda  baths  also  are 
delightful.  Situated  about  a mile  from 
the  soda  springs  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable iron  springs  in  the  world — 
the  famous  Ute — the  waters  of  which 
are  heavily  impregnated  with  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.  The 
company  owning  this  spring  has  also 
expended  much  money  and  displayed 
excellent  taste  in  the  improvements 
upon  their  grounds  and  surroundings. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  formed  the 
Manitou  Mineral  Water  Company,  of 
Manitou,  Colorado,  and  this  company 
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is  now  bottling  the  sparkling,  natural 
effervescent  water  of  its  springs. 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  these  waters  is  the  amount  of 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  they  contain. 
The  bubbling  of  it  can  be  heard  many 
feet  away.  A glass  of  water  dipped 
from  the  spring  has  all  the  effervescence 
of  the  best  brands  of  champagne. 
Herein  lies  its  great  virtue  as  a table 
water.  This  peculiar  and  lasting  effer- 
vescence, together  with  its  other  min- 
eral properties,  acts  as  an  excellent 
appetizer  and  remedy  for  indigestion 
or  dyspepsia,  and  as  a corrective  for 
many  other  ailments.  These  waters 
are  bottled  just  as  they  flow  from  the 
earth  and  sold  in  bottles  only.  In 
fact,  the  company  have  the  only  spring 
on  the  American  Continent  from  which 
water  is  bottled  recharged  with  its  own 
gas.  The  natural  gas  is  first  collected 
from  the  Navajo  spring  and  then  re- 
impregnated into  the  water  from  which 
it  was  taken.’ ’ 

In  a recent  publication  Dr.  S.  Edwin 
Solly,  of  Colorado  Springs,  writes  : 

“ There  is  probably  no  climate  in  the 
world  where  out-door  life  is  so  thorough- 
ly enjoyable  through  every  season  of 
the  year  as  that  of  Colorado.  This  fact 
is  of  special  force  as  regards  the  Winter 
season,  when  we  consider  how  few 
bracing  health  resorts  there  are  in  the 
United  States  that  do  not  suffer  from 
the  disadvantage  of  excessive  cold. 

“ Manitou  lies  in  a valley  amidst  the 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
but  is  unlike  other  mountain  health  re- 


sorts, which  are  either,  as  in  Switzer- 
land, hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains, or  like  those  lying  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrennes,  overlooking  a country 
covered  with  growing  crops,  woods, 
towns  and  water.  Manitou,  though 
hills  gradually  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
the  mountains,  protect  it  on  three  sides 
from  the  winds,  while  their  gentle  slopes 
do  not  shut  out  the  sun,  yet  opens  out 
at  its  northeast  extremity  on  to  the 
great  plains  themselves,  thus  reaping 
the  benefit  of  so  vast  an  open  space 
filled  with  an  atmosphere  highly  rare- 
fied and  dry,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
all  the  impurities  which  emanate  from 
decaying  vegetation,  swampy  oil  or 
crowded  cities.  The  mountains  shelter 
Manitou  from  the  wind  and  dust  storms, 
which  make  life  upon  the  plains  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  almost  im- 
possible to  the  delicate  invalid,  while 
their  height  is  not  great  enough  to  shut 
out  the  sun ; so  that,  even  in  the  short- 
est days  of  winter,  there  are  at  least  six 
hours  of  warm  sunshine  to  tempt  the 
invalid  to  exercise. 

“ The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad 
enables  the  invalid,  if  he  desire  it,  to 
change  his  locality  to  the  colder  or 
more  open  situation  of  Denver,  or  the 
warmer  climate  of  Pueblo  and  Canon 
City.  Manitou  being  placed  at  the  great 
entrance  to  the  mountains,  the  Ute 
Pass,  it  is  easy  for  a patient  to  find 
there  the  advantages  that  a higher  ele- 
vation or  the  mere  change  of  surround- 
ings so  often  gives. 

“ The  highest  of  the  European  iron 
springs  are  St.  Catarina,  5,600  feet, 
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and  St.  Moritz,  5,464.  The  height  of 
the  Iron  Ute  is  6,400  feet. 

“ Spa,  which  has  been  compared  with 
Manitou,  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  an  elevated  situation,  as  it 
is  in  a mild,  relaxing  valley,  one  thou- 
sand feet  only  above  sea  level. 

“ Pyrmont  is  lower  than  Spa,  arid 
Schwalbach  about  the  same  elevation. 

“The  cases  requiring  chalybeate 
waters  usually  require  also  the  fresh 
bracing  air  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  a good  iron  spring 
at  a high  elevation  is  so  valuable.’ ’ 

•Upon  the  direct  subject,  Manitou  as 
place  of  residence  all  year  round,  Dr. 
William  A.  Bell  recently  gave  to  the 
press  the  following  considerate  state- 
ments : 

“ When  General  Wm.  J.  Palmer  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
Mountain  Base  trunk  line  from  Denver 
southward,  and  when  he  and  his  little 
company  of  earnest  and  energetic  men 
began  the  construction  of  the  wonder- 
ful network  of  mountain  road  which 
now  makes  up  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
system,  they  supposed  that  Manitou 
would  rapidly  become  the  tavorite  resi- 
dence town  south  of  the  Divide,  where 
those  who  came  to  live  in  Colorado  for 
their  health  and  whose  means  enabled 
them  to  select  a home  on  account  of 
its  attractiveness,  would  erect  houses  as 
pleasant  and  comfortable  as  persons  of 
like  circumstances  would  have  in  the 
East.  These  expectations  were  largely 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  valley  of 
Manitou  is  so  especially  desireable  as  a 
winter  residence,  warm  and  sheltered, 


dry  and  sunny  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
with  high  cliffs  facing  the  southern  sun, 
which  absorb  its  heat  all  day  and  evolve 
it  gradually  throughout  the  night. 
Temperate  all  through  the  year,  with 
its  exquisite  natural  surroundings  and 
mineral  springs,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
such  high  anticipations  were  entertained 
of  its  future.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ty of  the  mountain-base  climate,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  some  of  its  characte- 
ristics. In  summer  the  days  are  seldom 
hot,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  thermo- 
meter reach  ninety  degrees  in  Manitou. 
The  further  one  moves  eastward  away 
from  the  foot  hills,  the  greater  are  found 
to  be  the  extremes  of  temperature. 

“In  the  dry  air  of  the  Colorado  pla- 
teau the  feeling  of  heat  and  cold  is 
much  less  marked.  One  is  not  op- 
pressed at  all  by  a temperature  of 
ninety  degrees,  nor  does  almost  any 
amount  of  cold  produce  the  feeling  of 
chilliness  in  the  open  air  which  is  really 
the  distressing  and  objectionable  feat- 
ture  of  a low  temperature.  The  nights 
in  summer  are  always  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. 

“ It  has  often  been  said  that  every 
day  in  Colorado  is  delightful,  if  the 
wind  does  not  blow,  and  as  the  wind 
seldom  blows  at  Manitou,  the  proposi- 
tion may  stand  almost  without  modifi- 
cation that  every  day  there  is  delight- 
ful. Almost  uninterrupted  sunshine 
may  be  expected  in  June  and  from  Au- 
gust to  Christmas.  March  is  usually 
an  early  summer  mouth,  while  April 
and  May  show  characteristics  of  the 
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spring  season.  The  most  glorious  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  usually  ushered  in  by 
the  September  storm,  which  occurs 
about  the  first  of  the  month  and  is 
often  followed  by  a light  frost  which 
empties  the  hotels  of  their  summer 
visitors  who  suppose  the  ‘ horrors  of 
winter  ’ are  about  to  settle  over  them. 
These  horrors  are  for  the  most  part 
imaginary,  for  in  the  first  place  it  seems 
as  though  winter  would  never  arrive. 
Month  follows  month,  a slight  snow 
now  and  then,  quickly  disappearing, 
hints  of  the  austere  season,  but  sun- 
shine warm  and  glowing  is  the  rule,  and 
slush  and  dampness  is  unknown.  At 
’ast  Christmas  arrives,  perhaps  bringing 
with  it  a cold  wave  and  a powdering  of 
snow  to  render  this  festal  season  all  the 
more  enjoyable,  then  the  glorious  sun 
will  again  gain  the  mastery  and  banish 
winter  to  less  favored  climes. 

“A  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
seems  to  govern  the  climate  all  winter 
is  the  continual  contest  for  mastery  be- 
tween the  west  wind  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  east  wind  from  the  plains. 
Although  the  west  wind  crosses  a thou- 
sand miles  of  snow-covered  mountains 
before  it  reaches  Manitou,  it  is  never- 
theless warm  and  genial  with  a tempera- 
ture from  45  to  60  degrees.  Advancing 
with  great  velocity,  it  first  displaces  the 
frosty  air  above  and  then  gradually 
pushes  back,  or  rather  upward,  the 
eastern  current,  until,  at  last,  reaching 
the  ground,  it  cuts  the  snow  to  pieces 
and  licks  it  up  and  exposes  the  bare 
ground,  in  a few  hours,  to  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun.  When  the  eastern  cur- 


rent, which  although  a very  gentle  and 
insinuating  one,  again  creeps  up  under 
the  western  current  and  spreads  itself 
over  the  surface,  then  is  experienced  a 
fall  in  temperature  and  during  the 
transition  perhaps  snow  falls. 

‘ ‘ After  a calm  and  sunny  March,  with 
some  squally  weather  in  April  and  May, 
spring  approaches.  Its  advance  is  not 
accompanied  with  that  feeling  of  lassi- 
tude and  general  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system  so  often  experienced  by 
delicate  persons,  in  the  East,  during 
the  early  days  of  spring.  June  is  gen- 
erally a heavenly  month,  dry,  sunny 
and  pleasant.  It  is  a ( camping  out  ’ 
month,  the  fields  are  bright  with  flowers 
and  the  hillsides  and  thickets  beautiful 
with  blooming  shrubs.” 

From  any  standpoint  in  Manitou,  all 
the  year  round,  one  may  look  “from 
lands  of  snows  to  lands  of  suns,”  from 
peaks  to  plains.  The  solution  of  its 
almost  equable  climate  is  found  in  this 
fact.  Somehow  the  snow  upon  the 
mountains  and  the  sunshine  upon  the 
plains  are  at  agreement  in  tempering 
the  air,  summer  and  winter,  for  the 
healthful  respiration  of  man. 

Such  as  may  have  watched  the  sun 
descend  behind  the  mountains  round 
about  Manitou  have  realized  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  words  : “As  the  day 
goes  away  and  the  shadows  of  the 
evening  are  stretched  out.”  A soft 
twilight  reigns  in  summer  from  five 
o’clock  evenings  until  nightfall.  It  is 
like  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a great 
rock — Pike’s  Peak — and  the  lowlier 
mountains  that  circumvallate  their 
majestic  chief— 

“ In  whose  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  lonliness 
I learned  the  language  of  another  world.’ ’ 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND 

EDITIONS. 

IV. 


The  fifteenth  century  is  distinguished 
for  the  energy  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  best  editions  of 
the  first  printed  Bibles  into  the  lan- 
guages of  Christian  nations.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  March  7,  1804, 
a number  of  similar  organizations  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent had  been  engaged  in  publishing 
copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  though 
only  three  of  them — the  Naval  and 
Military  Society  (1780);  the  Dublin 
Association  (1792),  and  the  French 
Bible  Society  (1792) — made  this  the 
supreme  object  of  their  work.  John- 
son states  that  the  great  destitution 
which  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  inability  of 
existing  societies  to  supply  the  demand 
for  Bibles,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Its  sole  object  was  not  only  the  wider 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  also  in  other 
Christian,  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
countries.  A band  of  three  hundred 
Christian  men,  representing  different 
denominations,  united  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  society,  and  seven  hundred 


pounds  sterlingwere  at  once  subscribed. 
The  same  motive  which  induced  Eng- 
lish Christians  to  form  their  parent  so- 
ciety, prompted  a body  of  American 
Christians  to  organize  the  American 
Bible  Society,  May  11,  1816,  and  the 
amount  of  good  which  these  and  their 
auxiliary  societies  have  accomplished, 
God  only  can  compute.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, it  has  now  more  than  two  thou- 
sand auxiliaries,  and  with  them  are 
connected  nearly  five  thousand  branches. 
The  communication  that  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Gilman,  D.D.,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  paper  on  “The  Power  of  the 
Printed  Bible,”  makes  the  statement 
that  the  entire  circulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  in  its  last  fiscal 
year,  exceeded  one  and  a half  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  more  than 
one-third  of  which  were  distributed  in 
foreign  lands.  This  multiplication  of 
Holy  Writ  is  certainly  one  of  the  re 
markable  phenomena  of  the  century  in 
which  we  live.  These  organizations 
are  Protestant  because  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  opposed 
to  the  free  circulation  of  Scripture 
without  admixture  of  comment.  The^ 
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key-note  of  Bible  society  organizations 
is  a “ wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment.” 
The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  all 
lands  renders  new  versions  necessary, 
and  their  preparation  involves  many 
nice  points,  while  the  revision  of  ex- 
isting versions  can  hardly  fail  to  occa- 
sion complaint.  Even  the  determina- 
tion of  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  not 
agreed  upon  universally,  and  a serious 
controversy  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  provoked  by  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Apocrypha  should,  or 
should  not,  be  published.  In  1826, 
this  society  decided  to  withhold  all 
aid  from  kindred  associations  circu- 
lating the  uncanonical  books ; and  the 
result  was  the  withdrawal  of  fifty  auxil- 
iaries from  the  parent  society.  In 
1836  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  founded  at  New  York  by 
the  Baptists  because  of  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  apply  its  funds  for  printing 
and  circulating  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  American  Bap- 
tist missionaries.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers advocated  the  publication  of  a 
new  version  of  the  English  Scriptures 
on  the  same  principle  which  governed 
its  translation  into  foreign  tongues, 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  society  to 
authorize  such  a revision,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  was  formed  in  1850. 
This  society  has  published  a revised 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  Psalms, 
Job,  and  Genesis,  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  indicated  in  the  transla- 
xi— 4 


tion  from  the  original  of  ‘To immerse.” 
It  is  stated,  however,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  although  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  among  the  Baptists 
have  been  employed  on  the  version  of 
this  society,  it  has  never  received  the 
full  support  of  the  great  body  of  Amer- 
ican Baptists.  In  1858  the  harmony 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  was  dis- 
turbed by  reason  of  dissatisfaction  at 
some  attempted  modifications  in  the 
English  editions  of  the  society,  but, 
happily,  a reconciliation  was  effected 
by  a decision  not  to  make  the  contem 
plated  changes.  The  American  Bible 
Society  has  printed  the  Bible  in  more 
than  fifty  different  languages,  all  of 
which  will  probably  be  mentioned  in 
this  series  of  papers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Bible  has 
been  copied,  multiplied,  preserved  and 
transmitted  has  been  described  in  Part 
I.,  but  there  are  some  curious  facts 
concerning  it  which  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned,  and  which  are  now  pre- 
sented. The  early  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  were  very  systematic  in  their 
labors.  A tabulated  statement  was 
placed  against  every  line  of  the  text  in 
the  old  records  showing  how  many 
times  a certain  letter,  word,  or  phrase 
occurred.  This  was  summarized  at 
the  end  of  every  page,  again  at  the  end 
of  every  thirty-two  pages  ; afterward  at 
the  end  of  every  book,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  whole  Bible  the  sum  total  was 
given.  This  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  care  with  which  sacred  writ  has 
been  guarded  and  protected.  It  en 
ables  one  also  to  realize  how  it  could 
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be  ascertained  that  our  Bible  contains 
£>576,589  letters,  733,692  words,  31,- 
174  verses,  1,139  chapters  and  66 
books.  The  middle  verse  is  the  8th 
verse  of  the  118th  Psalm.  The  21st 
verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  con- 
tains all  the  alphabet  except  J.  The 
19th  chapter  of  2 Kings  and  the  37  th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike.  The  long- 
est verse  is  the  9th  verse  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  Esther.  The  shortest  verse 
is  the  35th  verse  of  the  nth  chapter  of 
St.  John.  The  8th,  15th,  21st  and 
31st  verses  of  the  107th  Psalm  are  alike. 
Each  verse  of  the  136th  Psalm  ends 
alike. 

Returning  to  our  chronological  record 
of  rare  and  remarkable  Bibles,  we  note 
that  the  first  Latin  Bible  printed  at 
Venice,  is  the  small  folio  by  F.  de 
Hailbrun  and  N.  de  Frankfordia.  A 
Latin  Bible  was  printed  in  this  year  by 
Johannes  Petrusd’  Ferratis  at  Placentia, 
Italy,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Am- 
brosian Library,  Milan.  Another  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  Althorp  Library, 
England.  It  was  a happy  circumstance 
that  the  first  printed  Bible  should 
make  its  appearance  in  Latin,  for  this 
was  the  language  which  maintained  its 
supremacy  throughout  Europe  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  as  the 
general  language  of  literature,  philos- 
ophy, legislation  and  religion  ; it  was 
also  the  medium  of  inter-communion 
between  the  learned  men  of  all  nations. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  papacy, 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  constituted 
the  liturgical  language  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  still  care- 


fully studied  by  every  civilized  race  on 
account  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
the  vast  repository  of  its  literature. 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, derived  its  name  from  the  small 
state  of  Latium,  of  which  it  was  the 
vernacular  tongue.  With  the  Roman 
conquests  it  was  carried  beyond  its 
originally  narrow  limits  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  then  known  world, 
and  ultimately  it  became  co-extensive 
with  the  Roman  empire,  in  many  cases 
mingling  with  and  remoulding  the  dia- 
lects of  the  conquered  nations.  When, 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
it  ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  colloquial 
intercourse,  it  continued  to  hold  its 
supremacy,  and  it  is  yet  a living  though 
a dead  language.  Its  origin  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Pelasgians,  an  an- 
cient race  by  whom  Greece  and  Italy 
were  overspread  at  a very  early  period 
of  history,  and  this  identity  of  origin 
accounts  for  the  similarity  in  some  in- 
stances, which  exists  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  History  records 
that  in  Italy  the  Pelasgian  type  was 
considerably  altered  by  the  influence 
of  the  numerous  petty  dialects,  chiefly 
of  Celtic  origin,  anciently  spoken  in 
that  peninsula ; and  hence  Latin  pos- 
sesses a class  of  words  and  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  grammatical  structure 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand,  Greek  has  deviated 
in  many  respects  from  the  parent  stock, 
where  Latin  has  remained  faithful  to 
the  original.  Latin  is  inferior  to  Greek 
in  the  power  of  compounding  words, 
but  no  language  can  surpass  the  Latin 
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in  the  power  of  expressing  in  one  word 
accessory  thoughts  combined  with  the 
principal  idea.  The  Greco-Latins  ap- 
pear to  have  preceded  the  Teutonic 
tribes  in  the  colonization  of  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Pelasgic  or 
Hellenic  Greeks  were  probably  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Greece, 
and  the  Lydian  and  other  languages  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  ancient 
languages  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
were  allied  to  this  stock. 

In  1475  a German  Bible,  with  the 
leaves  folioed,  was  printed  at  Augs- 
burg-, Bavaria.  This  city  was  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  German  art,  and 
there  it  was  that  the  first  Protestant 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Me- 
lanchthon,  set  forth  the  doctrines  held 
by  Luther.  This  Confession  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  at  a German  Diet, 
convened  June  20,  1530.  With  its  sub- 
sequent Apology  it  became  a standard 
for  the  Reformers,  and  is  even  now 
regarded  by  many  of  the  Lutherans  as 
authoritative.  When  Melanchthon  died 
in  1560,  his  remains  were  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  friend  Martin  Luther, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle  at  Wit- 
tenberg. 

After  the  Celts  and  the  Greco-Latins, 
the  next  tide  of  population  which  rolled 
from  Asia  into  Europe  was  the  Teuto- 
nic. The  Teutonic  tribes  were  in  a 
special  manner  connected  with  the 
Medo-Persian  race,  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  separated 
from  the  parent  stock  are  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  When  they 
first  appeared  upon  the  page  of  history, 


they  were  barbarians,  destitute  of  the 
arts  of  social  life,  yet  even  then  the  in- 
herent energy  of  this  race  was  apparent. 
Soon  the  Celtic  nations  were  by  them 
rapidly  displaced,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  they  conquered  the  Roman 
empire.  Under  the  name  of  Franks, 
Burgundians,  Alemans  and  Visigoths  in 
Gaul,  or  Heruli,  Goths  and  Longobards 
in  Italy,  and  of  Suevi,  Vandals  and 
Ostrogoths  in  Spain,  they  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  unlike  their 
predecessors,  the  Celts,  they  have  re- 
tained their  principal  territorial  posses- 
sions in  Europe.  In  Spain,  France  and 
Italy  they  became  mingled  with  other 
races,  and  contributed  their  quota  to 
the  formation  of  the  languages  of  those 
countries;  but  Germany  still  forms  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

It  was  a wise  adventure  to  translate 
the  S.S.  into  the  German  language,  for 
this  tongue  pervades  all  Germany,  and 
is  the  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
classes;  it  is  the  native  dialect  of  Lu- 
ther, to  whose  influence  may  be  as- 
cribed its  present  predominance.  The 
German  language  was  originally  a dia- 
lect of  High  German,  and  was  spoken 
in  the  circle  of  Misnia  in  Saxony.  The 
primitive  elements  of  modern  German 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gothic,  the 
Francic  and  the  Alemannic  dialects. 
The  latter  was  the  ancient  language 
spoken  by  the  Teutonic  race,  who  at 
one  period  were  called  the  Suevi,  or 
Suabians,  probably  from  their  having 
settled  near  the  Baltic,  once  known  as 
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the  Suabian  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  they  migrated  to  the 
borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Main,  and  there  they  associated  them- 
selves with  other  Germanic  tribes, 
forming  a confederacy  to  which  the  de- 
signation of  Alemannic  was  subsequent- 
ly applied.  This  language  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  in 
this  ancient  dialect  can  be  traced  the 
rudiments  of  the  modern  German.  The 
earliest  biblical  writing  in  the  language 
is  a “Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  com- 
posed by  Otfried,  a monk  of  Alsace,  in 
the  year  870. 

A small  folio  Bible  in  Latin  was 
printed  at  Nuremberg,  by  Frisner  and 
Sensenschmit,  and  another  Latin  Bible 
in  folio  was  printed  at  Naples  by  Matt 
Moravus,  with  the  assistance  of  de  Mo- 
nacho.  An  edition  of  the  Aurea  Biblia 
was  printed  at  Venice  by  Johan  Zeiner 
de  Reutlingen  at  Ulm;  this  is  a manual 
of  Bible  histories  prepared  by  Ant. 
Rampigollis.  Another  folio  Latin  Bi- 
ble passed  through  the  press  of  Nicho- 
las Jenson  at  Venice.  Jenson  possessed 
great  skill  as  an  engraver,  and  was  sent 
by  King  Charles  VII.  to  Mentz  to  ac- 
quire the  new  art  of  printing.  He  re- 
turned to  France,  his  native  country, 
and  set  up  a press  in  Paris,  but  he  was 
soon  after  driven  out  by  Louis  XI.  He 
removed  to  Venice,  where  his  skill  soon 
made  him  prominent,  and  the  form  or 
proportion  of  the  present  Roman  char- 
acters was  first  determined  by  him.  His 
death  occured  about  1481. 


A copy  of  the  “Jenson  Bible”  is 
preserved  at  the  Lenox  Library,  and 
another  copy  is  with  the  Societe  de 
l’Histoire  des  Protestantisme  Francais, 
at  Paris.  This  year  was  a remarkable 
one  for  splendid  folio  editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  two  other  individuals, 
Ratisbon  and  Reynsburck,  are  on  record 
as  printers  of  the  Bible.  A quarto  La- 
tin also  came  from  the  press  of  Rava- 
benis. 

In  1476  a folio  Latin  Bible  appeared 
at  Venice,  printed  by  F.  de  Hailbrun 
and  N.  de  Frankfordia,  whose  names 
have  already  been  mentioned.  A copy 
of  this  Latin  Bible  can  be  seen  at  the 
Lenox  Library. 

The  earliest  Italian  version,  now 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  that  of  Ma- 
lermi,  commenced  at  Venice  in  1471. 
and  completed  during  the  year  1476. 
Malermi,  a Benedictine  monk,  after- 
wards became  abbot  of  a monastery  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benoit,  and  several 
editions  of  his  version  are  mentioned 
by  Le  Long. 

It  was  no  act  of  folly  to  furnish  these 
translations  for  the  Italians,  who  for 
centuries  have  been  a prey  to  tyranny 
and  superstitution,  for  the  people 
greatly  needed  the  Word  of  God  to  free 
them  from  their  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual bondage.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Prince  Bonaparte,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  are  highly  regarded  in  Europe, 
that  the  affinity  between  Latin  and  Ita- 
lian words  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
Italian  language  is  a remnant  of  a dia- 
lect coeval  with  the  Latin  as  spoken  at 
Rome,  and  not  derived  from  that  langu 
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. age  as  it  is  generally  supposed.  Italy 
was  peopled  by  several  different  na- 
tions, and  the  origin  of  some  of  them 
has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture.  The 
old  Italic  languages  comprehending  the 
Latin,  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Siculian,  and 
some  others,  were  in  course  of  time  ab- 
sorbed in  one  language,  which  under 
the  name  of  Latin  became  eventually 
the  predominant  language  of  the  Roman 
empire.  On  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  Latin  still 
continued  the  language  of  the  learned, 
but  the  vernacular  of  the  populace, 
which  probably  had  previously  abound- 
ed in  provincialisms,  became  mixed 
with  the  dialects  of  the  invaders.  Thus 
a new  language  was  produced,  which 
from  the  predominance  of  the  Roman 
element  was  designated  in  Italy  under 
the  general  name  of  Romaunt  or  Ro- 
mance. Out  of  this  arose  the  Italian 
and  several  other  European  languages. 
The  fact,  however,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
preaching  of  Christianity,  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  united  by  the  bond  of  a common 
language,  which  to  them  was  almost 
the  only  medium  of  poetry,  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  that  language  was 
the  Greek.  The  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this 
language,  and  although  the  Grecian 
empire  was  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  Roman,  yet  the  civilization,  the  arts 
and  the  language  of  Greece  long  re- 
mained predominant. 


1477- 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  French  was  printed  at 
Lyons  by  Buyer,  and  it  was  indeed  no 
waste  of  time  to  translate  the  Bible 
from  the  original  into  a language  spoken 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  throughout  Europe. 
The  French  language  is  to  a certain 
extent  the  medium  of  communication 
between  people  of  different  nations,, 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  conti- 
nent. Three  principal  languages,  the 
Aquitainian,  the  Celtic  and  the  Belzic, 
were  spoken  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  of  that  country.  These 
languages,  particularly  the  Celtic,  which 
was  the  most  widely  diffused,  com- 
mingled with  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
man legions,  and  formed  a new  lan 
guage,  which,  from  the  predominance 
of  Roman  words  and  elements,  was 
called,  like  the  Italian  language,  the 
“ Romance.”  The  stock  of  words  en- 
tering into  the  Romance  language  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  numer- 
ous Greek  words  borrowed  from  Mar- 
seilles, then  a Greek  colony.  In  the 
fifth  century  Gaul  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Teutonic  nations ; the 
Visigoths  occupied  the  south,  while 
the  Franks  and  Burgundians  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  north  and 
east.  Ultimately  the  Franks  extended 
their  dominion  throughout  the  whole 
country,  but  being  few  in  number, 
their  language  exercised  little  percept- 
ible influence.  The  “ Romance”  there- 
fore continued  to  be  the  language  of 
Gaul  until  about  the  tenth  century, 
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when  it  seems  to  have  diverged  into 
two  principal  dialects,  the  langue  d'oc, 
spoken  in  the  south,  and  the  langue 
d'oil  or  d’oni,  spoken  in  the  north. 
During  the  thirteenth  century  the  for- 
mer became  the  language  of  the  court 
and  capital  of  France,  and  finally 
merged  into  the  language  now  denom- 
inated as  the  French.  A translation 
in  this  vernacular  is  extant  of  all  the 
epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Latin  Mis- 
sal, executed  by  DeVignay,at  the  com- 
mand of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  king  of  France.  The 
original  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Paris. 
The  “ Historia  Scolastica”  of  Peter 
Comestor  was  translated  in  French  by 
Guiars  des  Moulins,  and  the  MS.  is 
preserved  in  the  Bibliatheque  Nationale 
at  Paris.  This  work,  now  generally 
known  as  “La  Bible  Historiale,”  was 
printed  in  1487  by  command  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  Among  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
a fine  copy  of  a translation  of  the  Bible 
as  far  as  the  Psalms,  executed  by  Raoul 
de  Presles,  at  the  command  of  Charles 
V. 

In  1477  Jacobszoen  printed  a Bible 
in  Dutch,  at  Delf,  a town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  Holland.  No  race  of 
men  could  be  more  appreciative  of  the 
benefits  of  a translation  of  the  Bible  in 
their  own  language  than  the  Holland 
Dutch  ; and  the  writer  records  this 
solemn  truth  with  confidence,  as  his 
better  half  is  of  Dutch  and  Scotch  an- 
cestry. These  two  nationalities  united, 
invariably  make  a happy  combination. 


Dutch  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  Flemish  language,  and  like  the  lat- 
ter, is  rich  in  compound  words.  It 
possesses  more  terms  of  Latin  origin 
than  the  German,  though  fewer  than 
the  English  ; and  being  derived,  like 
the  English,  from  the  low  German 
stem,  many  of  its  words  present  a re- 
markable analogy  to  the  corresponding 
English  terms.  In  pronunciation  it  is 
more  guttural  than  the  Flemish,  and 
even  than  the  German  ; but  although 
neither  soft  nor  musical,  it  is  sonorous 
and  emphatic.  It  has  not,  says  Dr. 
Bowring,  the  beauties  of  the  vowelled 
idioms  of  the  south,  but  it  has  charms 
they  can  never  possess  ; and  especially 
in  the  variety  and  grace-  of  its  dimin- 
utives it  may  be  compared  with  the 
richest  among  them. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  committed  to  the  press  was 
the  Psalter,  with  the  commentary  of 
Rabbi  Kimchi.  It  appeared  in  1477, 
but  it  is  not  certain  where  the  work  of 
the  typographer  was  performed.  The 
Hebrew  language  in  early  times  ex- 
tended over  a vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  was  very  nearly  allied  to  the  ver 
nacular  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  was 
spoken  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  at  Carthage, 
and  in  all  the  numerous  colonies  estab- 
lished by  that  enterprising  people.  It 
was  a medium  of  communication  up 
and  down  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it, 
and  even  the  Canaanites  conversed 
freely  in  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew  is  one 
of  the  three  principal  branches  of  the 
Shemitic  languages,  which  Prof.  Malan 
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divides  in  the  following  order  : i.  To 

the  northward,  the  Aramaean,  which 
comprehends  the  West- Aramaean  or 
Syriac  and  the  East-Aramaean  or  Chal- 
dee. 2.  To  the  westward,  the  Canaa- 
nitish  or  Hebrew  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia,  of  which  the  Punic  is  an  off- 
shoot. 3.  To  the  southward,  the  Ara- 
bic, to  which  also  partly  belongs  the 
Ethiopic.  The  word  “Hebrew,”  Abul- 
feder  assures  all  doubters,  comes  from 
the  name  Eber,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
21,  to  whom  God  granted  the  power  of 
speaking  Hebrew,  as  a reward  for  his 
reproof  to  the  builders  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  commenced  at  a time  when  “the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech.”  This  structure  was  too 
much  of  an  architectural  enigma  for 
any  one  to  venture  a speculation  on  its 
probable  form. 

i478* 

A version  of  the  Scriptures  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Valencian  or  Catalonian 
dialect.  Spain  was  furnished  at  an 
early  period  of  time  with  versions  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  not 
much  is  known  concerning  these  trans- 
lations, except  that  some  of  them  are 
attributed  to  the  Albigenses  who  found 
their  way  to  Spain.  Several  Spanish 
MSS.  are  extant,  but  in  many  instances 


no  dates  are  affixed.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  V.  A. 
Van  Dyck,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  states  in  a 
letter,  recently  received,  that  “John, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  about  750  A.  D., 
translated  in  Arabic  a version  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate  of 
Jerome,  which  was  used  in  Andalusia. 
It  was  never  printed,  and  no  copies 
have  been  found  in  the  East,  although 
the  Jesuit  Mariana  found  several  copies 
in  his  day.” 

The  Catalan  is  a cognate  dialect  of 
the  Spanish  language  spoken  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  and  its  early 
history  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cas- 
tilian or  modern  Spanish,  both  dialects 
originating  from  a mixture  of  Latin  and 
Gothic.  The  Catalan  became  a fixed 
language  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
a code  of  international  maritime  laws 
was  drawn  up  in  Catalan  by  the  citizens 
of  Barcelona.  An  abstract  of  this  code 
is  still  known  as  “the  laws  of  Oleron.” 
Ancient  Catalan  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
provincial  variety  of  the  langue  d’oc 
spoken  in  the  south  of  France.  A Ca- 
talon  version  of  the  Bible,  written  on 
parchment  and  containing  a translation 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  preserved  at  Paris. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


{To  be  continued.') 
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BANKERS  AND  CAPITALISTS  OF  COLORADO. 

MAJOR  JEROME  BYRON  WHEELER. 


One  of  the  very  old  “ Norman 
Names,”  according  to  Lower,  in  the 
history  of  Cotentin,  was  Houelleur. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  at  the 
Conquest,  by  Robert  le  Whelere  and 
Hugh  le  Welere  (names  found  upon 
the  Calendarium  Rotulorium  Origin- 
alium , now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum).  It  became  Wheeler,  as  the 
centuries  elapsed,  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily bearing  the  surname  becoming  lo- 
cated in  Surrey,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
Middlesex,  Salop,  Essex,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. Newenham  Court,  Tedbury, 
County  Worcester,  is  one  of  its  chief 
seats.  The  Wheeler  family  is  now  in 
the  peerage  of  England,  represented 
by  Sir  Trevot  Wheeler,  Baronet. 

The  old  heraldic  crest  is  “an  eagle 
displayed  gules  issuing  out  of  a ducal 
coronet,  or.”  While  the  motto  : 
Facie  Tenus — “even  to  the  face,”  is 
as  characteristic  of  Major  Wheeler  as 
it  was  of  his  Anglo-Norman  progenitors 
who  adopted  it  centuries  ago. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
England  were  the  Wheelers  of  Eng- 
land, from  whom  Major  Wheeler  de- 
scended. His  mother  was  an  Emer- 
son— a second  cousin  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  both,  therefore,  of  the  lin- 
eage of  Ralph  Emerson,  and  later,  of 
Thomas  Emerson,  who,  in  1606,  had  a 


grant  of  Bradbury,  County  Durham, 
where  he  built  a market-cross  on  which 
was  marked  the  Emerson  crest — a lion 
rampant  holding  a battle  axe. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Norman  pre- 
dominate in  Major  Wheeler — the  Nor- 
mans who  were  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  aristocracy  of  modern  Europe. 
It  is  this  resistless  energy,  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition,  combined  with  intel- 
lectual grasp,  that  has  given  to  America 
the  name  of  the  young  Norman  Nation. 
It  is  emphatically  this  trait  which  is  so 
rapidly  and  marvellously  developing 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the 
United  States,  by  men  of  whom  Major 
Wheeler  is  a type,  where  nothing  but 
indomitable  mental  and  physical  forces 
could  accomplish  such  astonishing  re- 
sults. One  instance  of  this  kind  may 
be  cited  in  the  great  mining  camp  at 
Aspen — the  Veteran  Tunnel — owned 
by  the  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  founded  by  Major  Wheeler 
and  his  associates.  The  Veteran  Tun- 
nel penetrates  Aspen  Mountain,  through 
solid  rock,  two  thousand  feet,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  below  the 
earth’s  surface.  Away  back  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountain,  in  a little 
furnished  room,  I found  an  electric  en- 
gine rendering  the  mysterious  cavern 
luminous  with  incandescent  light,  and 
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supplying  the  power  wherewith  the 
little  ore-laden  cars  are  propelled  from 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the 
light  of  day  to  become  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  mining.  It  is 
progress  in  such  measure  as  to  astonish 
even  Hon.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  and 
other  visiting  scientific  gentlemen,  who 
recently  said  he  had  come  west  to  ob- 
tain the  latest  appliances  of  electricity 
in  mining  operations,  to  introduce  them 
in  the  east. 

Jerome  Byron  Wheeler  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  New  York,  Septem- 
bes  3,  1841. 

In  his  early  youth  he  moved  to  the 
town  of  Waterford,  Saratoga  county, 
New  York,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
he  took  a clerical  position  for  about 
one  year,  and  then  was  engaged  until 
the  year  1861  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday  as  a private  in  the 
Sixth  New  York  Cavalry,  which  was 
then  recruited  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
After  a few  months  spent  in  camp  of 
instruction  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Washington,  and  soon  after  to  Cloud 
Mills,  Virginia,  where  the  command 
was  mounted,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
regiment  was  in  active  service,  partici- 
pating in  the  Peninsula  Campaign 
and  all  the  battles  of  the  Potomac, 
fighting  with  Sheridan  in  the  Valley, 
and  participating  in  the  last  battle  of 


the  Rebellion  at  Appomatox  Court 
House.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned 
as  second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
Thos.  C.  Devin,  on  whose  staff  he  re- 
mained from  regiment  to  brigade,  and 
from  brigade  to  division  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  in  SepT 
tember,  1865,  with  the  rank  of  captain 
and  brevet  major. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  took  a position 
as  bookkeeper  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
holding  that  position  for  about  eight 
months,  when  he  went  to  New  York 
city  and  engaged  in  the  grain  business 
with  the  firm  of  John  F.  Brakley  & 
Co.,  remaining  withr  that  firm  two 
years,  and  in  1869  accepted  a positioij 
with  the  firm  of  Holt  & Co.,  flour  and 
commission  merchants.  He  was  made 
a partner  in  said  firm  a few  years  later, 
and  so  remained  until  the  year  1879, 
when  he  severed  his  connection  with 
that  firm,  and  in  company  with  Chas, 
B.  Webster,  purchased  the  dry  goods 
business  of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  New 
York  city.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  Major 
Wheeler  made  a trip  to  Colorado,  stop- 
ping at  Denver,  Leadville  andManitou. 
To  assist  the  relative  of  a friend  of  his, 
he  purchased  the  controlling  interest 
in  two  mines  near  the  town  of  Aspen, 
and  presented  a one-eighth  interest  in 
said  mines  to  the  party  mentioned. 
The  following  winter  he  purchased 
three  additional  mines  lying  near  the 
two  originally  purchased,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1883  returned  to  Manitou 
with  his  family,  to  look  at  the  mines 
he  had  purchased  the  previous  year. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Colorado,  he, 
in  company  with  a friend,  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Holf,  took  a trip  to  Aspen.  They 
spent  several  days  at  Aspen,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  beautiful  camp, 
and  at  once  concluded  to  make  some 
investments  there,  and  if  possible  as- 
sist the  residents  of  the  town  to  develop 
the  mines,  in  the  richness  of  which 
they  seemed  to  have  great  confidence. 
After  purchasing  a smelter  that  had 
been  erected  the  previous  year,  but 
which  had  never  been  run,  Major 
Wheeler  returned  to  New  York,  and 
interested  his  partner,  Mr.  Webster,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Holt,  in  the  enterprise. 
They  each  concluded  to  put  in  $50,- 
000,  and  immediately  organized  a cor- 
poration known  as  the  Aspen  Smelting 
Company.  Mr.  Wheeler  returned  to 
Colorado  a few  weeks  later,  bringing 
with  him  Mr.  W.  B.  Devereux,  a met- 
allurgist, who  at  once  took  charge  of 
the  small  smelting  plant  previously  pur- 
chased, and  soon  afterward  opened  an 
ore  market  for  the  purchase  of  ores. 
Major  Wheeler  then  organized  a bank 
in  Aspen  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  B. 
Wheeler  & Co.,  taking  as  a cashier 
and  partner,  Mr.  D.  M.  Van  Hoeven- 
bergh. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
owners  of  mines  were  correct  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  value  and  richness  of 
their  property,  and  no  sooner  was  an 
ore  market  opened  and  cash  paid  for 
all  ores  delivered,  than  a fresh  impetus 
was  given  the  mining  industry  in  the 
camp,  and  soon  the  mines  that  had  laid 
dormant  for  several  years  were  being 


worked,  and  their  value  and  richness 
begun  to  be  demonstrated.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  ore 
was  purchased  before  a pound  of  it  was 
smelted.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  a smel- 
ter was  started  under  such  difficult  cir- 
cumstances as  was  the  Aspen  Mining 
& Smelting  Company. 

The  ores  purchased  contained  a very 
small  percentage  of  lead,  were  very  re- 
fractory, and  contained  no  iron.  Coke 
could  only  be  obtained  by  transferring 
it  on  burros  over  a high  mountain 
range. 

During  the  winter  of  1882-1883  Mr. 
Wheeler  purchased  some  coal  land 
thirty-five  miles  from  Aspen,  and  im- 
mediately begun  to  test  the  coal,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Finding  that  it  was  a good  coking 
coal,  he  immediately  commenced  the 
construction  of  coke  ovens,  being 
obliged  to  transport  the  material  for 
same  by  rail  and  wagon  from  Denver. 
The  ovens  built  are  probably  the  most 
costly  ones  ever  erected  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  The  cost  of  transportion 
on  coke  from  the  ovens  to  Aspen  was 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars.  As 
soon  as  a sufficient  quantity  had  been 
manufactured  and  transported  to  the 
smelter,  the  latter  was  “blown  in,” 
and  although  many  of  the  ores  con 
tained  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
besides  other  refractory  elements,  still 
the  smelter  was  run  successfully,  and 
the  bullion  produced  was  probably  the 
richest  ever  turned  out  by  any  smelter 
in  the  state.  It  soon  became  necessary 
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to  increase  the  smelter  plant,  to  erect 
roasters,  to  put  in  water  power,  and 
many  other  improvements. 

The  smelting  was  continued  until 
about  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  bullion 
had  been  produced.  Soon  after  ship- 
ments of  bullion  begun  to  go  for- 
ward, and  the  attention  of  miners  and 
capitalists  was  drawn  to  this  new  camp. 
Believing  its  future  would  justify  the 
building  of  a railroad,  Major  Wheeler 
associated  himself  with  a number  of 
capitalists,  and  the  building  of  the 
Colorado  Midland,  a standard  gauge 
road,  was  commenced,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1888,  the  trains  were  running  into 
Aspen,  and  the  Colorado  Midland  was 
an  established  fact.  Although  the 
Midland  was  a pioneer  railroad,  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  also  extended 
their  lines  to  Aspen,  and  the  year  1888 
found  Aspen  connected  with  the  out- 
side world  by  two  good  lines  of  rail- 
way. Before  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway  was  opened,  the  Grand  River 
Coal  & Coke  Company  was  organized, 
and  Major  Wheeler  became  a large 
stockholder  in  same,  and  immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  open  up  the  mines 
of  the  Company  to  supply  the  Roaring 
Fork  Valley,  adjacent  towns  and  the 
railway  with  coal.  The  amount  of  de- 
velopment work  accomplished  up  to 
the  present  date  in  these  mines  is  most 
wonderful,  and  to-day  they  are  capable 
of  producing  two  thousand  tons 
per  diem  of  coking,  domestic  and 
steam  coal.  The  Company  has  also 
erected  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 


coking  ovens,  which  are  producing 
coke  equal  in  quality  to  any  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and 
second  in  quality  only  to  the  famous 
Cardiff  coke  in  England. 

January  1,  1888,  Mr.  Wheeler  re 
tired  from  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  having  been  engaged  in  the  dry- 
goods  business  for  nine  years.  During 
that  period  the  business  had  increased 
and  expanded,  and  upon  his  retirement 
the  volume  of  business  had  more  than 
doubled,  which  was  largely  due  to  his 
energy  and  perseverance. 

The  Banking  house  of  J.  B.  Wheeler 
& Co.  at  Aspen  has  steadily  increased 
in  prosperity,  and  has  not  only  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Aspen,  but 
of  the  entire  banking  system  of  Colo- 
rado. In  May,  1889,  Major  Wheeler 
opened  his  second  bank  in  Manitou, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  opened 
his  third  bank,  in  Colorado  City. 

Aspen,  Manitou,  Colorado  City, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Colorado  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  coming 
of  such  men  as  Major  Wheeler  from 
the  East.  While  his  success  has  been 
phenominal,  especially  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  state,  he  has  used 
the  resultant  wealth,  the  most  of  it  at 
least,  in  ways  that  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare,  thus  demonstrating  his 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Colorado. 

Very  little  of  his  accumulations  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  state  that  has  so 
abundantly  responded  to  his  energetic 
application  to  business.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a pleasure  to  transfer  mi- 
neral wealth  merely  from  one  to  an 
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other,  the  right  of  property,  however, 
inuring  to  the  capitalist  because  of  that 
fortiter  in  re  facie  tenus,  which  has  ren- 
dered his  career  both  honorable  and 
successful. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  to  the 
writer  ‘‘Wheeler  made  Aspen.”  He 
certainly  had  much  to  do  with  awaken- 
ing Aspen  out  of  restless  sleep.  This 
he  did  by  the  magnetic  touch  of  capital 
which  revealed  the  hidden  treasures  in 
her  mountains.  Soon  after  the  loco- 
motive came,  partly  at  his  bidding,  to 
do  the  will  of  both  miner  and  engineer; 
and  then  came  the  rivulet  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  to  Aspen  which  is  now 
a widening  river. 

In  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of 
‘Manitou  all  the  year  round,  ” Major 
Wheeler  takes  a deep  interest.  He, 
with  a few  others,  laid  his  ’hand  to  the 
lever,  and  immediately  wheels  began 
to  revolve  that  will  take  the  locomotive 
to  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak.  He  is 
President  of  the  Manitou  Mineral  Water 
Company,  by  virtue  of  which  these  de- 
licious waters  may  find  their  way  to  all 
the  homes  of  the  land.  He  built 
Wheeler  Block,  his  banking  house,  out 


of  Colorado  red  sand-stone,  the  largest 
and  finest  in  this  beautiful  mountain 
resort.  Here  he  built  Windermere, 
his  summer  residence,  transforming  its 
site,  granulated  rock,  into  a place 
where  flowers  grow  and  breathe  their 
perfume,  and  where  luxuriant  grass 
mantles  with  living  green  the  rocks 
upon  which  its  foundations  rest.  Win- 
dermere comprises  about  five  acres, 
elliptical  in  form,  in  the  heart  of  Ma- 
nitou. The  illustration  affords  a cor- 
rect view,  with  its  surroundings.  In 
front  may  be  seen  a portion  of  the 
park,  with  Ruxton  Creek  hidden  from 
view  by  shrubbery,  and  the  rear  por7 
tion  of  the  Navajo  Springs  Building  in 
the  right  hand  lower  corner.  As  bar- 
riers against  the  north  wind  the  moun- 
tains rise  into  the  empyrean. 

In  1870  Major  Wheeler  married  Miss 
Harriet  Macy  Valentine,  a native  of 
Nantucket,  Massachusetts.  With  his 
surviving  children,  Elsie  and  Marion, 
they  spend  part  of  their  time  at  Winder- 
mere,  in  Manitou,  where 
“Apollo  still  the  long,  long  summer  gilds.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


EMINENT  MEDICAL  MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 

LEWIS  ALBERT  SAYRE. 


The  eminence  to  which  this  famous 
representative  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  New  York  has  attained,  stands 
as  the  sum  of  two  factors  that  have 
been  conspicuous  all  through  his  career  : 
A native  genius  for  this  particular  work, 
that  has  kept  him  in  it  against  all  di- 


verting calls,  and  a capacity  for  mental 
and  physical  labor  that  has  brought  the 
best  possible  results,  whether  in  study-, 
investigation,  or  the  application  of 
knowledge  in  actual  practice.  Men 
may  leap  to  fame  in  some  professions 
or  occupations  in  a single  hour  ; in  that 
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of  medicine,  years  of  proved  capacity, 
and  a first  call  that  might  almost  be 
said — as  in  the  ministry — to  have  come 
from  a voice  higher  than  any  of  earth, 
are  the  essentials  to  such  fame  as  a 
reputable  man  would  have.  Such  rec- 
ognition, in  its  best  form,  has  long 
since  come  to  Dr.  Sayre,  and  the  people 
know  that  it  is  deserved. 

Lewis  A.  Sayre  was  born  at  Bottle 
Hill — now  Madison — Morris  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  February  29,  1820. 
He  came  of  a family  long  and  honor- 
ably known  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  his  grandfather,  Ephraim 
Sayre,  having  been  a quartermaster  in 
the  Revolution,  and  a devoted  patriot, 
at  whose  house  Washington  made  his 
headquarters  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Springfield.  His  father,  Archibald 
Sayre,  was  a wealthy  farmer  of  Morris 
county,  prominent  in  local  affairs,  and 
a worthy  member  of  the  community. 
The  son  received  his  primary  education 
at  the  local  academy,  and  was  subse- 
quently placed  under  the  tuition  of  a 
cousin,.  Edward  A.  Stiles,  a grad- 
uate of  Yale,  and,  at  a later  period, 
superintendent  of  public  education  for 
New  Jersey,  who  at  that  time  presided 
over  Wantage  Seminary,  at  Decker- 
town,  New  Jersey.  Young  Sayre  spent 
two  years  at  that  institution,  and  then 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  David  A. 
Sayre,  a banker,  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. He  attended  Transylvania 
University,  and  after  passing  through 
the  full  course  of  study,  was  graduated, 
in  1839. 

His  uncle  had  hoped  that  he  would 


devote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  but  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  a set  purpose,  drew 
him  in  another  direction.  Medicine 
was  his  ambition,  and  going  east  again 
he  began  its  study,  under  Dr.  David 
Green,  of  New  York.  He  then  en- 
tered the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  in  1842  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  presenting, 
at  graduation,  a thesis  on  “ Spinal 
Irritation,”  that  was  recognized  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  ability,  and  was 
published  in  the  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  Sayre  immediately  received  the 
appointment  of  Prosector  of  Surgery, 
under  Prof.  Willard  Parker,  in  the  insti- 
tution from  which  he  had  just  grad- 
uated, and  in  1852,  being  compelled 
to  resign  because  of  his  extensive  prac- 
tice, he  was  appointed  Emeritus  Prosr 
ector.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in 
1859  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital 
on  Blackwell’s  Island;  and  of  this  in- 
stitution he  became  consulting  surgeon 
in  1873.  He  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  the  Bel- 
levue Hospital  Medical  College  in  i86i:, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  its  faculty 
was  made  professor  of  Orthopaedic  Sur- 
gery and  Fractures  and  Luxations,  and 
afterward  of  Clinical  Surgery,  which 
chairs  he  yet  fills. 

Dr.  Sayre  was  also  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  New  York  Pathological  So- 
ciety, and  active  in  the  formation,  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
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latter  in  1866,  and  president  in  1880. 
The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Sayre  at 
the  thirty-first  annual  session  held  at 
New  York  in  June  of  that  year,  and 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
association,  is  a model  of  its  kind,  and 
illustrative  of  his  views  upon  important 
questions,  and  his  terseness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression. 

In  1866  Dr.  Sayre  was  appointed 
Resident  Physician  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  made  great  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  city.  His  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Health  upon  cholera,  compulsory 
vaccination,  drainage,  sewerage,  and 
other  questions  of  vital  import,  show  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  hygiene. 

In  1876,  Dr.  Sayre  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  a del- 
egate to  the  International  Medical 
Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  same  year.  In  that  learned 
body  he  read  a paper  on  “ Morbus 
Coxarius  ” or  hip-joint  disease,  having 
been  the  first  American  surgeon  who 
performed  the  operation  for  the  rem- 
edy of  this  affection,  with  a successful 
result.  Dr.  Sayre  also  at  this  time 
performed  the  operation  before  Con- 
gress, at  the  conclusion  of  which  Prof. 
Lister  remarked,  “I  feel  that  this 
demonstration  would  of  itself  have 
been  a sufficient  reward  for  my  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic.”  His  first 
operation  was  performed  in  1854, 
and  reported  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine , for  January,  1855. 


Although  others  had  tried  before  him, 
this  was  the  first  successful  operation 
in  America,  and  was,  indeed,  a success 
in  every  respect,  the  deformity  being 
slight,  and  motion  perfect.  He  has 
since  performed  this  difficult  operation 
seventy-three  times. 

In  1871,  Dr.  Sayre  made  a visit  to 
Europe,  and  widened  and  extended  his 
professional  fame  upon  that  side  of  the 
sea.  By  special  invitation,  he  lectured 
upon  hip-joint  disease  and  its  remedy 
before  several  medical  societies,  who 
extended  a warm  welcome,  and  greeted 
his  demonstrations  with  marked  enthu- 
siasm. 

Of  late  years  he  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  treatment  of  Potts’  dis- 
ease, and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
His  method  being  by  suspension  of  the 
body,  and  the  application  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandages,  in  Potts’  disease, 
from  which  the  most  astonishing  results 
have  been  obtained.  In  lateral  curva- 
ture the  same  treatment  with  the  ad- 
dition of  proper  gymnastic  exercises,  is 
followed  by  the  greatest  success. 

In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a 
delegate  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Manchester,  England, 
in  the  same  year.  The  fame  of  his 
wonderful  success  in  the  healing  of 
spinal  affections  had  preceded  him,  and, 
as  upon  former  occasions,  he  was  invited 
to  lecture  before  the  leading  medical  so- 
cieties and  at  the  principal  hospitals.  In 
London  he  gave  lectures  upon,  and  de- 
monstrations of,  his  mode  of  treatment, 
at  the  University  College  Hospital, 
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Guy’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’ 
and  the  Royal  Orthopaedic.  He  subse- 
quently accepted  invitations  from  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Cork,  at  each  of  which  places  he  lectured 
and  gave  demonstrations,  being  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  for  public  tests 
of  the  value  of  his  mode  of  treatment 
and  appliances,  and  being  greeted  with 
great  cordiality  by  his  professional 
brethren.  At  one  of  his  lectures  be- 
fore the  British  Medical  Association, 
he  received  the  most  flattering  acknowl- 
edgements of  that  body,  in  an  editorial 
comment  by  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal of  August  1 8,  1877,  as  follows  : — 

“Resolutions  were  carried  by  accla- 
mation warmly  thanking  him  for  the 
generous  and  devoted  course  which  he 
pursued  in  spending  so  large  an  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  in  bringing  under 
the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  the  methods  and  details  of 
proceedings,  by  which  he  carried  out 
his  treatment  of  angular  and  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine,  which  consti- 
tutes a new  era  in  that  department  of 
surgery,  and  of  which  the  already 
proved  success  entitles  us  to  say  that 
this  method  of  treatment  will  prove  an 
inestimable  boon  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons now  and  hereafter.” 

The  Lancet , of  July  4,  1877,  in  con- 
cluding a most  complimentary  notice  of 
his  demonstrations  and  lectures  at  the 
University  College  Hospital  of  London, 
said  : 

“We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  success  obtained  is  due  to 
Dr.  Sayre’s  own  rare  physiological  and 


mechanical  skill,  but  his  principles  are 
as  sound  physically  as  their  application 
is  mechanically  expert,  and  we  thank 
him  most  heartily  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  England  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  them.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Medical 
Record,  September  5,  1877,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Sayre’s  demonstration^  at  Man- 
chester, says  : “ He  spoke  an  hour 

and  a half,  in  a manner  which  de- 
lighted these  men  amazingly.  They 
expressed  their  gratification  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  which  could 
be  employed.  They  declared,  and 
with  great  earnestness,  that  Prof. 
Sayre,  by  his  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, had  effected  a permanent  revo- 
lution in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
spinal  deformities,  and  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  ten- 
dered him  amid  applause  which  was 
little  less  than  deafening.” 

While  abroad  upon  this  occasion  Dr. 
Sayre  prepared  “An  Illustrated  Treatise 
on  Spinal  Disease  and  Lateral  Curva- 
ture,” which  he  dedicated  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  Great  Britain,  in 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  their  gen- 
erous and  cordial  reception. 

As  a lecturer,  Dr.  Sayre’s  style  is 
very  vigorous  and  clear,  terseness  and 
simplicity  adding  to  its  impressiveness, 
while  his  ready  logic  and  power  of 
illustration,  with  his  rich  fund  of  humor 
and  fancy,  stamp  him  as  one  peculiarly 
endowed  for  imparting  instruction. 
His  many  professional  writings  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics, 
and  seldom  fail  to  convey  the  full 
meaning  of  the  author. 
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The  following  are  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture : 

“ Chorea  induced  by  Mental  Anx- 
iety.” “ Cases  of  Chronic  Abcess  in 
the  Cellular  Tissue  of  the  Peritoneum.” 
“Spina  Bifida,  the  Tumor  removed  by 
Ligature.”  “Case  of  Perforation  of 
the  Recfum,  followed  by  an  extensive 
Recto-Faecal  Abcess  and  Caries  of  the 
Coccyx,  and  Sacrum.”  “Exsection 
of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  and  Removal 
of  the  Upper  Rim  of  the  Acetabulum 
for  Morbus  Coxarius.”  “Treatment 
of  Croup  by  Inhalation  of  Steam.” 
“ Lead  Palsy  from  the  Use  of  a Cos- 
metic.” “Mechanical  Treatment  of 
Chronic  Inflamation  of  the  Joints  of 
the  Lower  Extremities.”  “ Partial 
Paralysis  from  Reflex  Irritation  caused 
by  Congenital  Phymosis.”  “A  simple 
Dressing  for  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle.” 
“On  Anchylosis.”  “'Clinical  Lectures 
on  Disease  of  the  Hip-Joint.”  “Spi- 
nal Anaemia,  with  Partial  Paralysis  and 
Want  of  Co-ordination  from  Irritation 
of  the  Genital  Organs.”  “ Report  on 
Fractures.”  “Report  on  Potts’  Dis- 
ease, or  Caries  of  the  Spine  treated  by 
Extension  and  Plaster-of-Paris  Band 
age.”  “On  Disease  of  the  Knee 
Joint.”  “ On  the  Deleterious  Results 
of  a Narrow  Prepuce  and  Preputial  Ad- 
hesions.” “Spondylitis  and  Rotary 
Lateral  Curvature  of  Spine.”  “On 
the  Necessity  of  Cutting  Contractured 
Tissues  in  Cases  of  Deformity  be- 
fore traction  is  attempted.”  Other 
papers  than  these  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  enough  have  been  named 


to  show  the  variety  of  his  surgical  labors, 
and  the  width  of  the  field  in  which  he 
has  so  successfully  worked. 

Dr.  Savre  has  also  published  “A 
Practical  Manual  of  the  Treatment  of 
Club-foot,”  which  is  highly  esteemed 
and  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions’  and  “Lectures  on  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Joints,”  a 
large  volume  of  some  five  hundred 
pages,  illustrated  by  nearly  three  hun- 
dred wood  cuts,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
leading  authority  in  that  department  of 
surgery,  and  which  has  not  only  reached 
its  second  edition,  but  has  been  trans 
lated  into  French  and  German,  and  is 
now  being  translated  into  Spanish. 
Some  years  ago,  the  British  Medical 
Journal  (which  is  probably  the  highest 
authority  recognized  by  the  medical 
world),  in  speaking  of  a recent  German 
translation  of  this  work,  said  : — 

••Dr.  Sayre’s  methods  have  now 
such  universally  recognized  currency 
and  value  throughout  English-speaking 
countries,  and  are  so  well  known  and 
largely  practiced  throughout  Europe, 
that  it  is  surprising  these  valuable  lec- 
tures have  not  before  been  translated 
into  German.  Time,  which  tries  all 
things,  has  set  its  seal  of  emphatic  and 
general  approval  both  on  the  principles 
and  methods  which  Dr.  Sayre  has  in 
geniously  devised,  ably  illustrated  and 
successfully  carried  into  practice. 

“He  has  removed  a great  mass  of 
painful,  tedious  and  almost  incurable 
complaints  into  the  region  of  curable 
and  easily  managed  affections.  He 
has  substituted  a simple  and  practical 
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method,  within  the  reach  of  every  prac- 
titioner, for  costly,  complicated  and 
heavy  mechanical  devices  which  were 
accessible  only  to  the  few,  and  which 
only  imperfectly  and  occasionally  ful- 
filled their  objects.  Few  men  have  in 
their  generation  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  relief  of  humanity,  and  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  with 
that  of  Marion  Sims,  as  among  the 
most  distinguished  benefactors  whom 
the  American  medical  profession  has 
produced  for  the  glory  of  medicine  and 
the  good  of  mankind  during  this  cen- 
tury.” 

Dr.  Sayre’s  wonderful  success  is  not 
only  recognized  abroad,  but  tributes  of 
a high  character  are  paid  him  contin- 
ually here  at  home,  in  these  later  days. 
Out  of  the  many  that  might  be  chosen, 
we  select  one,  from  the  presidential 
address,  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Brad- 
ford, before  the  Orthopaedic  Associa- 
tion, and  published  in  the  Boston 
Medical  Journal  of  September  26, 
1889.  After  giving  a history  of  ortho- 
paedic surgery  from  the  beginning,  he 
said  : 

‘•It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  name  of  Dr.  Sayre  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  orthopaedic  surgery. 
His  fame  in  this  regard  is  world-wide  ; 
one  achievement  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  his  renown — the  well-known 
plaster  corset ; but  it  is  not  for  this, 
or  for  his  able  advocacy  of  excision, 
for  which  alone  are  due  our  special 
thanks,  so  much  as  to  the  one  great 
fact  of  the  influence  he  has  excited. 
It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  wide-spread 
xi— 5 


interest  which  brings  help  to  us  from 
all  over  the  country.  Orthopaedic  sur- 
gery is  no  longer — thanks  to  the  energy 
of  Dr.  Sayre,  his  brilliancy  as  a writer 
and  a teacher — a neglected  branch  of 
surgery.  The  surgeon  no  longer  looks 
upon  the  treatment  of  orthopaedic  cases 
as  a forlorn  hope  of  despairing  surgical 
duty,  or  as  a matter  to  be  relegated  to 
the  commercial  instincts  of  the  maker 
of  trusses.  . . . Dr.  Sayre  has  not 
only  promoted  the  cause  of  the  treat- 
ment of  deformities ; he  has  broadened 
the  field  of  general  surgery.” 

He  is  also  the  inventor  of  several  in- 
struments which  have  proved  efficient 
aids  to  the  surgeon,  among  which  is 
the  uvulatome,  club-foot-shoe,  scrotal 
clamp,  flexible  probe,  improved  tra- 
cheotomy tube,  and  various  splints 
and  appliances  for  use  in  orthopaedic 
surgery,  which  have  proved  of  the  high- 
est value  to  the  profession  and  of  re- 
markable utility  in  the  treatment  of 
deformities. 

During  Dr.  Sayre’s  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, in  1871—1872,  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wasa  by  Charles 
IV.,  of  Sweden,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services  to  science,  the  king 
being  personally  cognizant  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  method  of  diagnosis,  and 
the  success  of  his  modes  of  treatment 
through  the  skill  displayed  by  him  in 
the  case  of  a member  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, whom  he  was  called  upon  to  attend. 
The  Medical  Society  of  Norway  con- 
curred in  this  action  of  the  Swedish 
monarch  by  electing  Dr.  Sayre  an 
honorary  member. 
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Dr.  Sayre  is  yet  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous labors  of  his  profession,  with  a 
skill  that  has  been  heightened  by  years 
of  experience  and  a vigor  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  success  that  has 
followed  his  labors  in  the  past.  In 
practice,  in  teaching  to  others  the 
knowledge  he  has  learned,  and  with  his 
pen,  he  is  benefitting  mankind  through 
divers  channels,  and  adding  to  the  fame 
that  was  long  since  secure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  positions  already  enumer- 
ated, he  is  consulting  surgeon  to  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital  and  to  the  North- 
western Dispensary;  and  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  ; the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ; the 
County  Medical  Society;  New  York 
County  Medical  Association  ; New 
York  State  Medical  Association  ; the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  President ; an  hon- 
orary menfiber  of  the  New  Brunwsick 
Medical  Society ; and  also  an  honorary 
member  of  those  great  European 
bodies,  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  He 
has  been  too  busy  in  his  profession 
to  accept  any  positions  of  a civic  or 
political  character,  except  a service 
from  1845  to  1861  as  surgeon  general 
of  the  first  division  of  the  New  York 
Militia. 

Dr.  Sayre’s  great  success  in  his  pro- 
fession, as  has  already  been  said,  is 
due  primarily  to  a natural  gift  made 


effective  in  hard  work  ; while  the  spe- 
cial features  of  that  success  are  an  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  clearness  and 
decision  in  making  his  diagnosis, 
promptness  in  execution  when  neces- 
sity requires,  and  the  courage  to  do 
what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  and 
to  abide  by  the  consequences.  A con- 
versationalist of  the  highest  order,  so- 
cial in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
approachable  by  all,  a student  and 
thinker  as  well  as  a worker,  and  glad 
to  do  all  the  good  that  lies  within  his 
power,  he  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  great  world  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  position  to  which 
he  has  attained  can  be  described  in  no 
better  words,  and  certainly  from  no 
greater  authority,  than  to  quote  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
eminent  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  of  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  class  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  on  January 
10,  1880,  as  stenographically  reported 
by  G.  F.  Gundrum.  Dr.  Gross  said  : 
“ Dr.  Sayre  has  done  wonders  in  the 
field  of  surgery.  He  has  not  only 
made  a fame  for  himself  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  but  has 
also  made  a fame  for  the  nation.  1 
shall  probably  not  be  here  when  he 
shall  pass  away,  to  write  his  biography 
— as  I am  a number  of  years  older  than 
he — to  tell  the  world  of  his  wonderful 
achievements  ; but  he  will  need  none, 
for  the  world  is  already  his  biographer. 
It  has  erected  to  him  a monument 
more  durable  than  marble  or  brass  !” 
Seelye  A.  Willson. 
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REFINING  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  COLORADO. 

PROGRESS  OF  METALLURGICAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  WEST. 


[An  interesting  pamphlet  lately  ap- 
pered  from  the  Denver  Press,  entitled 
tl  Progress  of  Metallurgical  Science  in 
the  West”  and  containing  the  address 
of  Richard  Pearce,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, delivered  in  Denver  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Colorado  meeting.  Mr. 
Pearce  is  also  President  of  the  Colo- 
rado Scientific  Society,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  Manager  of  the  Boston 
& Colorado  Smelting  Company  of 
Argo,  near  Denver.  He  is,  therefore, 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  commands  so  much  at- 
tention throughout  the  country,  the 
refining  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Colorado  and  the  West.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  ad- 
dress :] 

I am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  on  me  in  electing 
me  your  president  for  this  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  I have  me- 
rited such  distinction  at  your  hands, 
except  that  I may  possibly  have  helped, 
in  some  small  way,  in  the  development 
of  metallurgical  practice  in  the  West. 

The  responsibility  of  preparing  an 
address  for  this  occasion  has  caused 
me  considerable  thought  and  anxiety. 
Unlike  my  predecessors  in  office,  many 


of  whom  have  dealt  in  their  presiden- 
tial addresses  with  subjects  covering  a 
wide  field,  which  they  could  survey 
with  the  confidence  born  of  their  own 
extensive  knowledge,  I have  been  con- 
fined by  my  experience,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  almost  wholly  to  that 
portion  of  metallurgical  science  which 
bears  especially  on  the  treatment  of 
gold  and  silver.  Yet  perhaps  some 
sort  of  general  review  of  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  metallurgy  in  the 
West,  besides  being  the  contribution  I 
feel  myself  best  qualified  to  offer,  may 
prove  acceptable  to  many  of*  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute. 

Some  few  of  the  gentlemen  present 
will  remember  the  crude  condition  of 
metallurgical  practice  as  it  was  con- 
ducted in  Colorado  only  twenty-five 
years  ago.  My  own  personal  experience 
covers  a period  of  eighteen  years  ; and 
during  this  comparatively  short  time  I 
have  seen  the  most  astonishing  changes 
in  the  conduct  of  metallurgical  works. 
In  all  probability  the  marked  progress 
which  this  country  has  exhibited  could 
hardly  be  reached  anywhere  else,  and 
this  result  has  been  achieved  mainly 
by  the  activity  and  enterprise  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  men  of  the  West. 

The  first  little  successful  attempt  at 
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smelting  made  at  Black  Hawk,  in  1867, 
by  Ex-Senator  N.  P.  Hill,  representing 
the  Boston  & Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, proved  a great  boon  to  the 
miners,  who  were  almost  overpowered 
with  the  difficulties  of  ore-reduction. 
His  works  were  erected  at  a time  when 
mining  was  threatened  with  collapse  ; 
and  they  afforded  a ready  market  for 
ores  which  failed  to  yield  their  gold  by 
the  old-fashioned  stamp-mill  process. 
The  whole  operation  of  smelting,  as 
conducted  at  that  time,  was  a very 
simple  one,  and,  in  these  days,  would 
be  regarded  as  a process  involving  very 
little  metallurgical  skill,  rewarded  by 
what  would  appear  to  be  very  large 
profits.  But  when  we  consider  the 
difficulties  which  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced metallurgist  had  to  contend 
with,  such  as  the  scarcity  and  inferior 
quality  of  building  and  refractory  ma- 
terials, the  high  price  of  labor  and 
fuel,  and  the  heavy  freight  charges 
which  the  product  had  to  bear  in  its 
transportation  to  Swansea,  Wales,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  rates  for 
treatment  which  prevailed  were  so 
high. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Boston 
& Colorado  Smelting  Company  at  that 
time,  and  so  successfully  conducted  by 
Prof.  Beeger,  the  father  of  smelting  in 
the  West,  consisted  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  into 
a rich  matte  by  two  operations,  viz.: 
roasting,  and  smelting  in  reverberatory 
furnaces.  The  degree  of  concentra- 
tion was  about  eight  or  ten  tons  into 
one.  The  further  treatment  of  the 


matte,  for  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
and  gold,  was  given  in  Swansea,  Wales. 

These  facts  are  not  merely  points  of 
technical  reminiscence  ; they  could 
scarcely  be  overlooked  by  any  histo- 
rian of  Colorado,  for  the  stimulating 
effects  of  this  little  establishment  at 
Black  Hawk  had  a marked  influence 
on  the  subsequent  development  and 
importance  of  this  great  State. 

For  a period  of  ten  years,  from  187c 
to  1880,  other  metallurgical  systems 
were  represented  in  Colorado,  in  the 
shape  of  amalgamation  works,  or  mills, 
of  a different  type  from  the  gold  mills 
of  Gilpin  county.  These  were  estab- 
lished in  the  silver-districts  of  George- 
town and  Caribou,  and  one  or  two 
other  localities,  and  were,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  successful ; at  the  present  time, 
however,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of 
smelting,  there  is  not  a single  silver- 
amalgamation  mill  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  this  State. 

The  treatment  of  gold  and  silver 
ores  by  smelting  with  lead  was  prac- 
ticed to  some  extent  in  the  early  days 
of  mining  in  Colorado;  but,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  latter  metal,  lead- 
smelting can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  successful.  When  I visited 
Georgetown  in  1871,  I was  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  “ Brown  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,”  one  of  the  old 
pioneer  mining  companies  of  Clear 
Creek  county,  had  been  obliged  to  im- 
port from  Chicago,  in  the  form  of  pig- 
lead,  and  at  a cost  for  freight  alone  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  the 
lead  required  for  the  reduction  of 
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silver-ores;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1874, 
the  old  Swansea  works,  near  Denver, 
ursed  granulated  lead  for  the  reduction 
of  silver-ores,  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
of  very  small'  capacity.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  to  smelt  ores  by  the  lead- 
system,  but  I think  I am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  scarcely  one  of  those  establish- 
ments was  conducted  with  any  financial 
success. 

The  year  1877  was  marked  by  the 
great  discoveries  in  Leadville  ; and  in 
the  following  year  lead-smelting  began 
in  earnest.  At  the  outset,  everything 
was  necessarily  very  crude  ; and  the 
first  attempts  at  smelting  were  con- 
ducted without  much  regard  to  scien- 
tific principles.  The  rich  carbonate  of 
lead,  however,  proved  to  be  easy  of 
reduction  ; and  sufficient  local  skill 
was  found  to  conduct  the  business  with 
profit. 

As  a result  of  keen  competition,  im- 
proved methods  were  soon  adopted. 
Under  the  skillful  guidance  of  such 
men  as  Grant,  Eilers,  Fohr,  Meyer, 
Hahn,  and  others,  the  business  soon 
settled  down  to  a practice  based  on 
sound  principles  ; and  to-day  we  have 
monuments  of  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  these  gentlemen  in  Denver,  Pueblo, 
and  Leadville,  which,  I think,  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  lead- 
smelting establishments  in  the  world. 

The  superior  skill  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  smelting  is  the  re- 
sult of  a more  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  scientific  principles  in- 
volved ; and  a great  deal  of  valuable 


knowledge  has  been  gained  from  the 
experience  of  a few  years  of  practical 
work.  Changes  have  been  made  in 
the  form  and  size  of  the  furnaces  ; the 
proper  composition  of  the  slag  has 
been  determined  ; and  a great  many 
devices  and  improvements  have  been 
adopted  to  keep  pace  with  the  vigorous 
competition  which  has  existed  in  Col- 
orado since  the  era  when  lead-smelting 
began.  To  this,  mainly,  we  may  as- 
cribe the  superior  advantages  which 
Colorado  offers  as  a market  for  ores. 
These  advantages  are  felt  in  a great 
many  districts  outside  of  the  State  ; 
for  a large  proportion  of  the  ore 
smelted  comes  into  the  Colorado  mar- 
ket from  other  States  and  Territories. 

The  following  table,  which  I have 
prepared  from  data  collected  by  a 
friend,  will  show  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  the  miner  has  exper- 
ienced by  the  progressive  development 
of  the  smelting  industry.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  I have  selected  ores 
which  have  no  special  value  as  fluxes, 
or  as  aids  to  smelting,  and  will  con- 
sider them  merely  in  relation  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  endeavor  to  show 
the  returns  which  the  miner  gets  now, 
as  compared  with  the  figures  of  eighteen 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  net 
percentage  value  of  an  ore  to  the  miner 
to-day  is  compared  with  the  value  for 
successive  periods  from  1871.  The 
value  of  the  silver  has  been  figured 
from  $1.29  per  ounce  in  1871,  down  to 
93  cents  in  1889,  and,  for  the  years 
prior  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment, the  premium  on  gold  is  taken 
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into  consideration.  The  slight  falling 
off  in  1874  and  1875  was  due  to  the  de- 
pression following  the  financial  panic 
in  the  fall  of  1873.  For  a time,  silver- 
ores  were  rather  a drug  on  the  market, 
and  prices  consequently  fell  off. 


Place. 


Black  Hawk, 


Argo 


Year. 

Contents  in 

Percentage  of 
total  value 

silver  per  ton. 

paid  to  the 

1871 

IOO  ozs. 

miner. 

65. 

1872 

“ 

65- 

1873 

“ 

65-5 

1874 

“ 
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1875 

(< 
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1876 

(( 
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1877 

- “ 

64.8 

1878 

<< 
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1879 

« ( 

70. 

1880 

i ( 

74- 

l88l 

74- 

1882 

76. 

1883 

“ 

76.5 

1884 

( ( 

81. 

1885 

<< 

77- 

1886 

( ( 

80. 

1887 

80. 

1888 

“ 

82. 

1889 

“ 

84. 

In  1875  silver  was  worth  about  $1.40 


per  ounce  in  currency.  Its  present 


value  is  something  over  92  cents,  or 


34.28  per  cent,  less  than  in  1875. 
Taking  the  output  of  the  Colorado 
mines  alone  for  1888  in  round  numbers 


at  18,000,000  ounces,  this  reduction  in 
price  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $8,600,- 
000,  which  is  considerably  beyond  the 
total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  pro- 
duct of  the  State  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Leadville  mines. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  efforts 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  smelting, 
silver  mining  here  would  have  received 
its  death-blow  long  ere  this. 

The  decline  in  silver  has  brought  the 


net  value  of  the  ore  to  the  miner  down 
to  about  the  same  as  it  was  thirteen 
years  ago,  but  the  cost  of  mining  has 
been  largely  reduced  by  improved  fa 
cilities  for  transportation,  by  cheaper 
labor  and  by  cheaper  materials,  en- 
abling him  to  sell  at  a profit  ores  that 
formerly  were  worthless.  These  same 
elements  have,  of  course,  helped  the 
smelter  to  a still  greater  degree,  and 
there  is  yet  room  for  further  improve- 
ment. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Guiter- 
man,  I am  able  to  present  a statement 
showing  the  quantity  of  ore  smelted 
by  the  smelting  works  in  Colorado  for 
the  year  1888  : Total  ore  smelted, 

596,594  tons  ; this  includes  72,147 
tons  from  other  States  and  Territories, 
leaving  a total  tonnage  of  ores  pro- 
duced in  Colorado  of  524,447,  or  88 
per  cent. 

In  the  year  1877  the  total  smelting 
capacity  of  Colorado  probably  did  not 
exceed  20,000  tons,  or  about  3^  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  treated  last  year. 

The  present  capacity  of  lead  blast 
furnaces,  of  modern  construction,  is 
from  60  to  65  tons  of  material  per  day, 
exclusive  of  fuel.  This  represents,  on 
an  average,  from  40  to  45  tons  of  ore 
per  day. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Boston 
Colorado  Smelting  Company  has  cer- 
tain features  which  are,  perhaps, 
something  novel.  Although  copper  is 
used,  in  lieu  of  lead,  as  a means  of  col 
lecting  the  silver  and  gold  contained  in 
the  ores,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  repre 
sent  copper-smelting,  for  this  metal 
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plays  only  a small  part  as  regards  the 
value  of  the  output.  Although  the 
general  principles  of  the  process  would 
entitle  it  to  be  called  the  “ Swansea 
system,”  I think  the  changes  and  im- 
provements which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  introduced,  show  some 
features  distinctly  American. 

The  old  works  of  the  Boston  Col- 
orado Smelting  t Company  at  Black 
Hawk,  which  were  so  well  described  by 
Dr.  Egleston  in  1875,  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  method  in  use  at  Argo 
to-day  has  been  so  far  changed  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognizable*  as  the  old 
Boston  Colorado  process,  except 
so  far  as  the  general  principles  in- 
volved. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
200  tons  of  ore  per  day.  These  in- 
clude a great  variety  of  copper,  silver 
and  gold-ores  from  Colorado  as  well 
as  from  other  western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. About  12^4  per  cent,  of  the 
ores  treated  comes  from  districts  out- 
side of  the  State.  These  include  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  old  Mexico. 
In  composition  the  ores  differ  very 
widely,  made  up  as  they  are  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  minerals. 

The  general  average  contents  of  the 
ore  as  smelted  from  day  to  day  are  : 
Silver,  40  to  60  ounces,  and  gold, 
to  1 ounce  per  ton,  and  2 to  3 per 
cent,  of  copper.  About  90  per  cent, 
of  the  ore  treated  contains  no  copper, 
the  other  10  per  cent,  furnishing  the 
copper  to  make  up  the  general  average 
to  about  2 or  3 per  cent. 


Fifty  per  cent.,  or  100  tons,  of  the 
ore  has  to  be  roasted  per  day.  This 
operation  is  conducted  partly  in  fur- 
naces and  partly  in  kilns,  and  in  neither 
is  it  carried  on  to  a finish,  as  sulphur 
is  always  allowed  to  remain  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  5 to  7 per  cent.  The  re- 
maining 100  tons  are  smelted  without 
any  preliminary  roasting. 

Roasting  of  sulphate  of  silver,  based 
on  the  principles  first  pointed  out  and 
carried  into  practice  by  the  eminent 
Ziervogel,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
metallurgical  processes  ever  discovered. 
The  chemical  changes  involved  in  the 
operation,  so  far  as  they  are  under- 
stood, have  been  described  again  and 
again,  and  I will  only  briefly  refer  here 
to  the  principal  stages  in  the  roasting 
process. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  pro- 
cess is  a delicate  one  and  requires  to  be 
watched  with  great  care  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  good  results.  The  whole  opera- 
tion extends  over  a period  of  about 
five  hours  from  the  time  the  charge  is 
placed  in  the  furnace  until  its  with- 
drawal. 

The  first  stage  is  conducted  at  a low 
temperature  and  lasts  about  one  and  a 
half  hours.  The  finely-ground  material 
begins  to  glow  from  the  oxidation  of 
any  copper  disulphide  and  copper  dio- 
xide that  may  be  present. 

Second  stage.  — Slightly  increased 
temperature  for  one  and  a half  hours. 
Material  increases  in  volume,  and  as- 
sumes a porous,  spongy  appearance 
from  the  formation  of  cupric  sulphate. 
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Third  stage. — Temperature  further 
increased  for  one  hour,  or  until  sample 
treated  with  water  shows  the  silver  to 
be  what  is  termed  “out,”  which  means 
that  it  has  been  changed  into  a sul- 
phate. The  presence,  at  this  stage,  of 
a quantity  of  copper  dioxide  would, 
during  the  operation  of  leaching  with 
water,  reduce  the  sulphate  of  silver  to 
metallic  silver,  the  latter  showing  itself 
in  beautiful  spangles. 

. Fourth  stage. — Charge  is  vigorously 
stirred  and  turned  over  to  present  fresh 
surfaces  for  oxidation,  the  temperature 
being  kept  as  in  the  third  stage.  This 
stage  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely oxidizing  any  cuprous  oxide,  so 
that  no  reducing  action  shall  occur 
when  the  material  is  leached. 

The  presence  of  foreign  elements  in 
the  matte  very  materially  influences 
the  results  in  this  operation.  Arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  silver.  Bismuth  is 
found  to  be  most  injurious,  and  gives 
more  trouble  than  all  the  other  metals 
together.  An  insoluble  sulphate  of 
bismuth  and  silver  is  probably  formed, 
which  increases  the  richness  of  the 
residues  in  silver. 

In  the  absence  of  large  quantities  of 
these  metals,  or  with  what  might  be 
considered  fair  average  matte,  the  resi- 
dues will  contain,  after  leaching,  about 
forty  ounces  of  silver  per  ton ; but  as 
these  residues  are  subjected  to  a further 
treatment,  the  question  of  a few  ounces 
of  silver,  more  or  less,  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  final  result,  as  will  be 
explained. 


The  leaching  of  the  roasted  matte  is 
effected  in  tubs,  and  nothing  but  hot 
water  is  required.  The  solution,  charged 
with  sulphate  of  silver,  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  copper  plates  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  silver.  This  process  of 
precipitation  requires  little  attention. 
The  solution  enters  tank  No.  i,  charged 
with  silver,  and  leaves  tank  No.  2, 
charged  with  copper,  and  containing 
no  trace  of  silver.  This  copper  solu- 
tion, in  its  turn,  flows  over  old  scrap 
iron  for  the  precipitation  of  the  copper. 

In  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  a 
certain  amount  of  copper  is  found 
mixed  with  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
cuprous  oxide  and  of  small  scales  and 
scraps  of  metallic  copper,  and  a pro- 
cess of  refining  is  necessary  previous  to 
melting.  This  copper  is  removed  by 
prolonged  boiling  with  water  contain- 
ing a small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
into  which  air  is  injected  by  means  of  a 
small  jet  of  steam.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  formed,  which  is  carefully  washed 
out  of  the  silver.  The  silver  is  then 
dried  and  melted  into  bars  of  an  aver- 
age fine-melt  of  996. 

The  treatment  of  matte  for  rich  cop- 
per-gold alloy  involves  two  operations, 
which  may  be  described  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : A combined  roasting 

and  smelting,  and  a refining  of  crude 
alloy. 

The  aim  of  this  process  is  to  concen- 
trate the  gold  contained  in  the  matte 
into  a rich  gold-silver-copper  alloy, 
containing  also  the  bulk  of  the  impuri- 
ties existing  in  the  matte.  This  process 
resembles  the  old  Swansea  process  for 
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making  “ best  selected  copper,”  a de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  in  any 
of  the  standard  works  on  copper-smelt- 
ing. As  practiced  at  Argo,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Twelve  tons  of  matte,  or  residue  me- 
tal, are  placed  in  slabs  on  the  hearth 
of  a large  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
openings  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  ex- 
cept two  large  ports,  which  are  situated 
near  the  bridge,  and  are  used  for  the 
supply  of  air  for  oxidation.  The  heat 
is  gradually  increased  for  a period  of 
about  seven  hours,  or  until  the  whole 
mass  assumes  a semi-pasty  condition. 
The  ports  are  then  closed,  and  the  heat 
is  still  further  increased  until  a point  is 
reached  when  the  whole  charge  is  in  a 
perfectly  molten  condition.  In  the  last 
stage  of  the  melting  a reaction  takes 
place  between  the  oxide  and  sulphide, 
and  a certain  amount  of  metallic  cop- 
per is  liberated.  This  metallic  copper 
contains  nearly  all  the  gold,  together 
with  any  foreign  metals  present  in  the 
matte,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  antimony, 
bismuth,  etc.  The  charge  is  tapped 
into  sand  moulds,  in  the  first  few  of 
which,  nearest  the  taphole,  there  will 
be  found,  after  cooling,  under  the  en- 
riched matte,  plates  of  the  above- 
mentioned  impure  copper,  commonly 
know  as  metallic  bottoms. 

I have,  in  this  short  address,  en- 
deavored to  show  the  business  advan- 
tages which  the  country  has  derived  by 
the  progress  of  metallurgical  science  in 
the  West ; I must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  this  progress  is 
largely  due  to  the  interchange  of 


thought  among  the  members  of  this  In- 
stitute. 

A perusal  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  will  con- 
vince one  of  the  prominence  given  to 
this  branch  of  science. 

There  are,  however,  certain  limits  to 
the  amount  of  information  which  we 
feel  we  ought  to  give  to  the  public, 
and  in  this  we  are  governed  less  by  any 
selfish  policy  of  our  own  than  by  the 
wishes  of  those  gentlemen  with  whom 
we  are  associated  in  business.  Ameri- 
can engineers  are  probably  less  subject 
to  restrictions  of  this  kind  than  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic— if  we  may  judge  from  the  testimony 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  visited  this  country. 

In  Europe  it  is  frequently  the  custom 
to  guard  with  jealous  care  certain  oper- 
ations which  really  have  no  merit  what- 
ever, but  are  merely  examples  of  im- 
perfect and  antiquated  work.  I fear 
this  is  the  case  to  a very  large  extent 
in  England,  as  I have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing,  but  this  is  not 
due  so  much  to  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  man  in  charge,  as  to  the  bigotry 
and  self-superiority  of  the  proprietor, 
or  chief  of  affairs,  whose  sole  idea  of 
excellence  is  to  run  carefully  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  great-grandfather,  or 
some  ancient  relative,  who  got  rich  in 
the  business  because  he  could’nt  help  it. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  a man  who 
knows  his  work  well,  and  is  not  handi- 
capped by  conditions  altogether  be- 
yond his  control,  need  not  fear  compe- 
tition, for  in  the  race  for  progress  he 
practically  solves  that  great  problem 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  life,  viz.  : £‘  The  survival  of 
the  fittest.”  Richard  Pearce. 
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THE  PARISH  REGISTER  AT  MICHILIMACKINAC.* 

I. 


It  is  a fair  country  which  lies  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  at 
the  other  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
“ fairy  isle”  of  Mackinac  and  the 
country  round  about,  all  once  known 
as  Michilimackinac,  with  the  winding 
shores  and  the  heavy  woods  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  peninsulas  of 
Michigan,  the  silver  straits  between, 
and  the  picturesque  islands  all  about — 
form  a panorama  to  the  charms  of 
which  no  person  is  ever  insensible. 

And  to  one  at  all  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  America,  the  pleasure 
which  he  may  derive  from  the  natural 
advantages  of  Mackinac  is  intensified 
and  heightened  by  the  associations 
which  cluster  about  the  country.  Hu- 
man interest  and  human  sympathy  al- 
ways glorify  natural  scenery,  and  Mack- 
inac is  certainly  not  wanting  in  these 
elements. 

For  some  years  past  Mackinac  Island 
has  been  the  summer  home  of  my  fam- 
ily, and  I have  escaped  from  the  city’s 
dust  and  cinders  as  often  and  as  long 
as  I could  to  enjoy  it  with  them.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  things  connected  with 
my  vacations  has  been  the  enjoyment 
of  the  associations  which  cluster  about 
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the  little  church  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne  de  Michilimackinac,  at  which,  of 
course,  we  are  worshipers.  I can  never 
help  remembering,  as  I kneel  before 
its  altars,  that  the  mission  was  founded 
by  that  heroic  and  saintly  priest,  Mar- 
quette ; that  it  was  the  scene  thereafter 
of  the  labors  of  his  worthy  successors 
among  “the  priests  of  the  society” 
whom  two  continents  have  delighted 
to  honor  as  the  most  devoted  and  glor- 
ious missionaries  ; that  it  was  con- 
tinued through  dark  and  trying  times 
to  both  church  and  state  when  French, 
and  English,  and  Americans  were,  by 
turn,  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the 
country,  and  that  all  that  time  it  has 
preserved  an  historical,  ecclesiastical 
continuity.  Within  its  sacristy  is  a set 
of  heavy  black  vestments,  elaborately 
worked  with  embroidery  at  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  them  mass  was  per- 
haps said  at  the  mission  when  the 
eighteenth  century  had  hardly  begun. 
A ciborium,  too,  is  used,  which  was 
made  and  sent  from  France  during  the 
reign  of  the  grand  monarch,  and  num- 
erous small  articles  of  church  furniture 
and  some  rude  pictures  evidently  of  the 
same  date  can  be  seen  there  by  the 
curious  for  the  asking. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
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Mackinac  was  but  a short  one,  but  it 
was  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  be- 
gan when  Jacques  Marquette,  in  1671, 
following  his  Huron  converts,  who 
were  flying  from  the  Western  and  the 
Southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  be- 
fore the  fierce  revengeful  wrath  of  the 
Sioux,  settled  with  them  at  Point  St. 
Ignace,  as  he  named  it,  and  built  a 
chapel  under  which  he  was  buried  six 
years  after.  That  chapter  closed,  to 
the  great  grief  of  Marquette’s  Jesuit 
successors  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  mission  and  who  had  labored  among 
the  savage  tribes  with  the  most  encour- 
aging and  satisfactory  results,  shortly 
after  Cadillac,  the  commandant  in 
charge,  had  removed  the  garrison  to 
Detroit  in  1701.  He  held  out  all  pos- 
sible inducements  both  to  the  Chris- 
tianized and  non-christianized  Indians 
about  Mackinac  to  follow  him.  But 
he  had  quarreled  with  the  Jesuits  and 
would  have  none  but  Recollet  friars  in 
his  new  settlement.  So  in  1706,  with 
sad  hearts,  to  prevent  its  desecration, 
the  Jesuit  fathers  burnt  their  chapel  at 
Pt.  St.  Ignace,  and  retired  undoubtedly 
with  all  the  archives  of  the  mission  to 
Quebec.  What  has  become  of  the 
registers  which  they  must  have  kept,  I 
do  not  know.  If  they  are  in  existence, 
I should  think  they  would  have  been 
before  this  discovered,  by  some  such 
scholar  and  investigator  as  Dr.  Shea, 
who  has  done  so  much  in  bringing  to 
light  documents  of  this  kind  and  char- 
acter. 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Mackinac  begins  when  the  Mission  was 


re-established  in  1712,  probably  by 
Father  Marest,  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  straits,  near  the  site  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Old  Mackinac.  This  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  re-establish 
ment  of  the  Fort  by  De  Louvigny,  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Governor  Gen 
eral  of  Canada.  It  is  stated,  I know 
not  upon  what  authority,  by  those  who 
pretend  to  know,  that  a second  and 
new  church  was  built  at  this  post  in 
1741.  I think  that  this  supposition  is 
made  principally  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  parish  register  which  has 
come  to  our  times  was  evidently  begun 
at  that  date.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
there  exists  evidence  of  the  building  of 
a new  church  in  1741.  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  made  any  thorough  inves 
tigation  of  the  matter.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  was  some  church  for  the 
Mission  upon  the  south  shore  of  the 
straits  of  Mackinac  from  1712  until 
about  1785,  when  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  down  and  its  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mission 
church  at  the  Island  of  Mackinac  it-* 
self,  whither  the  Fort  had  been  by  the 
English  removed  five  years  before. 
This  second  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Mackinac,  as  I would  divide  its  story, 
lasted  until  the  American  Fur  Company 
had  practically  taken  entire  possession 
of  the  trading  post,  and  it  had  ceased 
to  be  to  any  great  extent  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  independent  traders  and  of 
the  old  coureurs  de  bois,  the  voyageurs 
and  their  engages. 

It  was  of  all  this  period  that  I had 
hoped  to  find  the  ecclesiastical  record. 
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Tt  was  one  of  romantic  interest,  not 
because  especially  connected  with 
the  glorious  missionary  zeal  and 
efforts  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
but  because  full  of  a more  worldly 
but  hardly  less  adventurous  spir- 
it. Within  this  period  occurred 
the  great  French  and  Indian  wars, 
when,  as  Macauley  says,  “In  or- 
der that  Frederick  the  Great  might 
rob  a neighbor  whom  he  had  promised 
to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the 
coast  of  Coramandel  and  red  men 
scalped  each  other  by  the  great  lakes 
of  North  America.”  Then  came  the 
surrender  and  cession  of  Canada  to  the 
English,  when  “bigots  and  panders 
and  lackeys  the  fortunes  of  France  had 
undone,”  and  after  that  began  the  re- 
volt of  the  American  colonies,  the  final 
possession  of  the  colonies  about  Mack- 
inac by  the  new  government  and  the 
subsequent  struggle  with  England  in 
which  it  was  again  the  coveted  prize  of 
contending  forces.  But  the  earliest 
register  which  exists  was,  as  I have 
said,  begun  in  1741.  It  contains  a 
short  abridgement  of  entries  from  a 
former  register,  which  is  declared  by 
it  still  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the 
mission,  but  the  abridgement  is  ex- 
tremely short,  and  the  original  from 
which  it  is  taken  can  nowhere  be  found. 

The  first  contemporaneous  entry  is  the 
baptism  of  one  Louis  Joseph  Cha- 
boyer,  upon  October  4,  1741,  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Lamorinie,  a missionary  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  its  last  is  of 
a baptism  performed  by  Father  Gabriel 
Richard,  in  August,  1821. 


It  is  a mere  accident  that  the  register 
ends  just  where  it  does.  The  space  in 
the  book  was  exhausted  and  a new  one 
begun  by  Father  Richard  at  this  last 
date  of  August,  1821.  The  time,  how- 
ever, corresponds  closely  enough  with 
the  close  of  the  second  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Mackinac,  which  I have 
previously  indicated.  A transcription 
of  this  register,  I have  with  me.  It  is, 
of  course,  in  French. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  register  itself, 
I will  briefly  advert  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  settlement  at  the 
time  this  record  begins.  It  was  then 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  from 
which  it  passed  in  1760,  but  its  general 
character  even  after  the  cession,  was 
not  changed — English  forces,  however, 
taking  the  places  of  the  French. 

The  settlement  was  of  about  sixty 
families,  occupying  as  many  houses, 
clustered  about  the  fort  and  mission 
house,  and  all  surrounded  by  a high 
wooden  palisade.  The  houses,  of 
picturesque  shape  and  appearance,  were 
roughly  whitewashed  and  the  village 
was  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  boundless  and  unlimited 
forests  stretching  in  every  direction. 
It  was  then  by  far  the  largest  settlement 
in  the  northern  lake  region,  and  the 
headquarters  and  centre  of  the  trade 
between  the  French  and  the  Indians  of 
the  West. 

The  inhabitants  besides  the  few 
militia  soldiers,  with  their  officers  and 
the  missionaries,  were  the  descendants 
of  former  garrisons  and  the  fur  traders 
with  their  engages  and  voyagers.  From 
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Michilmackinac  these  latter  used  every 
autumn  to  go  out  with  goods  for  the 
Indians  to  exchange  for  furs,  to  all 
parts  of  the  western  country  where 
Indians  were  known  to  congregate. 
They  went  in  batteaux  or  birch  bark 
canoes,  each  boat  or  canoe  with  a crew 
or  company  of  from  four  to  ten.  These 
crews  were  under  contract  from  the 
traders  and  received  each  from  $50  to 
$150  a year  and  an  outfit  of  a blanket, 
two  suits  of  coarse  clothes  and  some 
small  articles  necessary  to  the  rudest 
toilet.  They  were  a hardy,  adventurous 
set  of  men,  who  could  live  on  meagre 
fare,  row  their  boats  all  day,  or  carry 
packs  of  100  pounds  on  their  backs 
through  the  rough  trackless  woods  for 
weeks  together  and  spend  the  nights  in 
music  and  dancing.  In  the  winter  they 
were  generally  at  their  various  winter 
trading  grounds  ; “ hyvernements,” 

these  records  call  them,  and  in  the 
spring  they  came  back  to  Mackinac, 
very  likely  to  spend  in  intemperance 
and  dissolute  idleness  during  three  or 
four  months  the  hardly  earned  wages 
of  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Through  the  result  of  their  ancestors’ 
intermarriages  with  the  Indians  and  the 
less  legal  relations  which  were  still 
more  common,  all  classes,  even  in- 
cluding most  of  the  officers,  had  more 
or  less  Indian  blood.  Some  of  the 
voyageurs  were  almost  entirely  Indian, 
others  less  so,  but  almost  the  entire 
population  in  Mackinac  in  1741,  may 
safely  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  connected  by  birth  or 
marriage  with  the  savages. 


Their  morals,  as  these  registers 
show,  were  none  of  the  strictest  ; and 
“ natural  ” children  “ by  savage 
mothers,”  or,  “of  an  unknown  father” 
form  perhaps  the  largest  proportion  of 
those  whose  baptism  are  in  this  regis- 
ter recorded.  Concubinage  was  a 
recognized  institution,  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  temporary  husband  by 
contract  with  the  parents  of  the  half 
breed  or  Indian  girl  whom  he  under- 
took to  make  his  mistress  for  some 
limited  time  were  enforced  sometimes 
even  by  the  local  jurisprudence,  and 
at  all  times  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  But  chasity  was  not  rated 
high.  It  is  a tradition  that  at  about 
the  time  the  register  ends,  a local 
magistrate  before  whom  a French 
voyageur  was  proven  to  have  committed 
a felonious  assault  on  an  Indian  girl, 
condemned  the  fellow  to  buy  the  girl  a 
new  frock,  as  he  had  torn  hers  in  the 
scuffle,  and  to  work  one  week  in  his 
(the  Justice’s)  garden.  It  was  more 
disheartening,  undoubtedly,  and  diffi- 
cult for  the  good  priests  to  labor  among 
these  people,  nominal  Catholics,  and  in 
whom  indeed  in  many  cases,  intelligent 
and  instructed  faith  seems  to  have  been 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  dissolute- 
ness of  their  morals,  (for  which  in  their 
better  moments  they  undoubtedly  felt 
remorseful)  than  it  was  to  even  to 
preach  to  the  uncorrupted  but  pagan 
Indians 

But  they  labored  hopefully  on  as 
this  register  shows,  doing  ail  they 
could  and  dividing  their  time  and 
labors  evidently  between  the  little 
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French  and  half-breed  colony  of  Macki- 
nac, which  they  treated  as  a mission 
parish,  and  the  Indian  villages  of  the 
Ottawas  and  Ojibways  (half  Christian 
and  half  pagan)  near  by. 

This  register  beginning,  as  I have 
said,  in  1741,  and  ending  in  1821,  pur- 
ports to  be  a record  of  all  ecclesiastical 
matters  between  those  years  in  the 
parish  of  the  mission  at  Mackinac. 
But  it  is  certainly  very  far  from  com- 
plete. It  is  not  continous.  For  many 
years  together  at  various  times  there 
was  no  priest  residing  at  Mackinac,  and 
although  during  these  intervals,  there 
are  many  curious  records  attested  by 
laymen  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  yet  it 
is  evident  from  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  them,  that  it  was  only  the  more 
careful  and  thoughtful  who  took  pains 
to  see  during  all  these  years  that  any 
record  was  made  at  all.' 

In  1741,  when  the  first  contempo- 
raneous entries  were  made,  Father  Du 
Jaunay  and  Father  de  Lamorinie,  both 
Jesuits,  were  evidently  together  at  the 
post.  In  more  than  one  instance  one 
served  as  godfather  while  the  other 
administered  the  baptism.  In  1743 
and  1744  their  place  was  taken  by 
Father  Coquarz,  another  of  the  later 
Jesuit  missionaries.  But  from  1744 
until  1749,  a period  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  that  part  of  the  old  French 
and  Indian  wars,  known  as  “ King 
George’s  war,”  there  was  evidently  no 
priest  in  Mackinac.  From  1749  to 
1752  Father  Du  Jaunay  was  again  in 
charge.  In  1752  he  was  either  relieved 
or  visited  by  Father  de  Lamorinie  and 


Father  Lefranc,  and  Father  Lefranc  and 
Father  Du  Jaunay  seem  to  have  alter- 
nated in  their  charge  of  the  mission 
from  1752  until  1761. 

I suspect  that  they  relieved  each 
other  by  alternating  between  the  settle- 
ment upon  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  the 
one  at  Mackinac.  But  from  1761  until 
1765,  during  which  time  the  British 
took  possession  of  Mackinac  and  the 
massacre  and  capture  of  the  fort  in 
Pontiac’s  conspiracy  took  place,  Father 
Du  Jaunay  was  at  the  post.  I shall 
allude  hereafter  to  the  part  which  he 
played  during  that  time.  From  1765 
until  1768  there  was  evidently  no  priest 
at  the  mission.  In  1 768  Father  Gibault, 
styling  himself  first  “Grand  Vicar  of 
Louisiana,”  and  again  “Vicar  General 
of  Illinois,”  and  who,  as  we  know  from 
other  sources,  held  that  title  from  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  visited  the  post  upon 
his  way  South  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
the  question  of  juristiction  concerning 
the  lower  Illinois  mission  with  the 
Capuchins  of  New  Orleans.  In  1775 
Father  Gibault  made  another  brief 
visit.  From  that  time  on  until  1786, 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
there  was  again  no  clergyman  who  even 
made  a visit  to  the  settlement.  In  1776 
and  1777,  Father  Payet  was  there  for 
two  months  in  the  summer  of  each 
year.  After  that  for  seven  years,  no 
priest  visits  the  church.  Then  for 
two  or  three  months  a Dominican  named 
Ledru,  styling  himself  “an  apostolic 
missionary  priest,”  performs  marriages 
and  celebrates  baptisms  for  a period  of 
two  or  three  months.  In  1796  Father 
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Levadoux  makes  a visit  to  the  mis- 
sion, styling  himself  “Vicar  general  of 
Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore.” 
Up  to  this  time,  through  the  great  de- 
lay purposely  made  by  the  British  in 
carrying  out  the  treaties  of  1783  and 
1794,  the  post  of  Michilimackinac  had 
not  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Americans.  In  October,  1796,  two 
companies  of  the  United  States  army 
(of  the  1st  infantry)  arrived  and  took 
possession,  and  in  1799,  the  man  who, 
although  a Frenchman  by  birth,  may 
from  his  career,  be  called  the  first  dis- 
tinctively American  priest,  Father 
Gabriel  Richard,  in  the  course  of  an 
extended  tour  of  the  northwestern  mis- 
sions, arrived  at  Mackinac,  where  he 
made  a stay  of  about  three  months.  In 
1804  he  sent  from  Detroit  his  assistant, 
Father  Dilhet.  In  1821  and  as  the 
subsequent  register  shows,  again  in 
1823,  (the  lasttime  just  after  his  election 
as  delegate  to  the  American  Congress 
from  the  Territory  of  Michigan)  Father 
Richard  was  at  Mackinac. 

When,  upon  a careful  examination 
of  the  register,  it  became  apparent  to 
me  how  scanty  it  really  was,  and  for 
how  many  years  together,  during  the 
most  interesting  periods,  there  were  no 
entries  at  all  to  be  found,  and  when  I 
realized  further  that  it  was  principally, 
after  all,  just  what  it  purported  to  be, 
a mere  record  of  baptisms,  marriages 
and  deaths,  lacking  many  of  the  other 
and  more  interesting  features,  which, 
as  I remember  it,  are  characteristic  of 
the  register  at  Kaskaskia,  I was  some- 
what disappointed,  and  I feared  it 


would  be  difficult  to  make  the  matter 
which  appeared  in  it  as  interesting  to 
others  as  it  was  to  me;  but  I have 
studied  it,  after  all,  with  considerable 
care,  and  there  are  some  observations 
to  be  made  upon  the  register  or  record 
itself  which  may  throw  some  light  upon 
questions  of  interest,  or  at  least  sug- 
gest such  questions  for  more  careful 
investigation. 

I have  alluded  to  the  conditions  of 
licentiousness  and  dissoluteness,  and 
the  apparently  unlimited  indulgence  in 
concubinage  which  the  record  of 
baptisms  of  illegitimate  children  shows; 
but  it  did  not  require  this  record,  of 
course,  to  inform  any  of  us  of  the 
loose  morality  of  the  coureurs  de  bois 
and  the  bushlopers  of  this  frontier 
trading-post,  and  the  insufficient  influ- 
ence of  their  nominal  religious  convic- 
tions upon  them.  I am  afraid  they 
would  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  as  frightful 
examples  of  the  effect  of  Catholic 
teaching.  But  of  course  nothing  could 
have  been  more  unjust.  Their  vices 
sprang  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  localion  and  their  life,  and 
from  the  natural  temperament  of  one 
who  has  a union  of  French  and  Indian 
blood.  Their  character  and  morals 
undoubtedly  made  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionary hard,  but  it  did  not  detract 
from  its  devotion. 

By  comparing  the  dates  of  entries  of 
marriages  and  baptisms  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  often  when  the  father  or  mother  of 
illegitimate  children  brought  them  for 
baptism,  or  when  the  good  priest  had 
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successfully  sought  them  out  for  that 
purpose,  he  also  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  father  and  mother  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  bonds  of  a sacramental 
marriage.  Some  instances  of  this  oc- 
curred, I believe,  during  each  year, 
when  priests  were  present  at  all,  at  the 
mission.  I remember  one  fact  which 
interested  me  because  I know  some- 
thing of  a startling  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  father  of  the  children  and  the 
subsequent  bridegroom.  One,  Louis 
Hamline,  who  was  a soldier,  who  fol- 
lowed Charles  De  Langlade  through 
many  campaigns  (of  Charles  De  l^ang- 
lade  1 mean  to  say  something  here- 
after), was  in  1777  married  by  Father 
Payet  to  Josette  La  Sable,  a savage 
woman,  some  children  of  theirs  having 
just  before  that  time  been  baptized. 
Some  years  before,  without  being  mar- 
ried he  had  brought  other  and  older 
children  by  the  same  woman  to  be  bap- 
tized. I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
exhortations  of  the  good  father  in  1777 
were  supplemented  by  an  awakening  of 
conscience,  for  which  there  was  cer- 
tainly opportunity — as  this  same  Louis 
Hamline  had  in  that  year,  while  setting 
trout  lines  through  the  ice,  been  car- 
ried off  by  a sudden  wind,  which  de- 
tached the  ice  in  a great  floe  from  the 
land,  as  frequently  happens  in  the 
straits  of  Mackinac.  For  nine  days 
with  great  fortitude  and  endurance  he 
had  lived  without  food  until  a favorable 
wind  arising,  the  ice  was  again  blown 
to  the  shore. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  these  rec- 
ords as  throwing  light  upon  the  disso- 


lute character  of  the  settlement,  I am 
not  referring  to  any  of  the  acts  which 
were  happily  numerous,  where  in  the 
absence  of  the  priest,  marriages  per- 
fectly valid  both  under  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law  were  contracted  in  the 
absence  of  the  priest,  the  religious 
ceremony  alone  being  supplied  when 
the  priest  came  to  the  settlement.  In 
these  unions  there  was  of  course  noth- 
ing immoral  or  censurable,  and  I think 
it  is  hardly  realized  to-day  how  care- 
fully the  Catholic  church  teaches  that 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  absolutely 
requires  neither  priest  nor  witness. 
The  essence  of  the  sacrament  is  in  the 
consent  of  parties.  So  teach  all  the 
theologians.  But  how  perfectly  this 
was  understood  by  the  instructed  Cath- 
olics at  Mackinac,  there  are  some  curi- 
ous entries  to  attest.  One  particular 
case  from  which  I will  hereafter  quote, 
that  of  Charles  Gauthier  de  Vierville, 
could  have  hardly  been  better  ex- 
pressed had  it  been  drawn  by  a doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  There  is  another 
matter  to  which  1 think  the  register 
bears  interesting  testimony.  It  has 
been  a too  common  opinion,  springing 
from  prejudice  against  the  Church, 
that  the  Catholic  missionaries’  apparent 
success  among  the  Indians  arose  from 
their  taking  them  into  the  church  with- 
out sufficiently  instructing  them.  I 
think  Parkman  even  allows  himself 
somewhere  to  speak  of  the  Catholic 
missionary  contenting  himself  with 
sprinkling  a few  drops  of  water  upon 
the  forehead  of  his  savage  proselyte, 
while  the  Protestants  tried  to  win  him 
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from  his  barbarism  and  prepare  his 
savage  heart  for  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
this,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  been 
cited  for  it.  And  this  register,  like  all 
the  missionary  registers,  is  affirmative 
proof  of  its  falsity.  There  is  hardly  a 
case  in  which  an  Indian  of  adult  age; 
or  even  above  the  age  of  reason  is  cer- 
tified to  have  been  baptized  • in  this 
record,  where  special  allusion  is  not 


made  to  his  or  her  previous  instruction. 
“ Sufficiently  instructed  and  ardently 
desiring  baptism  ” is  the  certificate  of 
these  men  who  were  not,  either  in 
formal  or  informal  utterances,  liars. 
Even  in  times  of  emergency  and  danger 
there  is  shown  a great  anxiety  upon 
the  part  of  the  priests  that  improper 
and  merely  formal  baptisms  should  not 
be  made. 

Edward  Osgood  Brown 


( To  be  Continued) . 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION 

AND  RESULTS. 

THE  INVENTION  AND  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

XXL 


The  already  fruitful  period  of  rail- 
road development  which  we  now  have 
under  consideration,  saw  the  virtual 
beginning  of  yet  another  great  mechan- 
ical wonder,  which  has  been  the  right 
hand  of  railroad  operation  for  years 
past,  and  without  which  the  great  rail- 
way systems  could  not  be  carried  on  as 
:safely  and  successfully  as  at  present, 
and  in  many  respects  hardly  at  all. 

The  development  of  the  American 
telegraph  system,  viewed  in  its  com- 
mercial sense,  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  operations  of  railroads,  has  become 
a marvel  almost  as  great  as  its  mechan- 
ical evolution.  The  demands  upon  it 
by  the  needs  of  the  country  have  quick- 
ened invention,  and  given  us  the  well 
nigh  perfect  appliances  of  to-day,  by 
the  use  of  which  results  can  be  accom- 
plished that  even  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  in  the  early  days  would  have 
regarded  impossible. 

While  there  were  many  men  before 
the  days  of  Samuel  Finley  Breese 
Morse,  who  dreamed  of  telegraphic 
communication  by  use  of  electricity 
and  the  wire,  and  some — like  Winck- 
ler,  of  Leipsic,  who  in  1746  sent  a cur- 


rent from  his  Leyden  jar  upon  a line 
across  the  river  Pleisse,  or  Franklin, 
who,  in  1748,  sent  a current  across  the 
Schuylkill- — had  actually  put  their  ideas 
into  practical  form  within  limited  fields 
of  operations,  it  is  only  since  the 
days  of  Morse  that  the  telegraph,  as 
understood  to-day,  has  had  existence. 
Its  beginnings  and  growth,  mechan- 
ically and  commercially,  are  among  the 
marvels  of  a marvelous  age. 

The  story  of  Morse’s  invention,  and 
of  the  long  and  difficult  road  he  was 
compelled  to  travel  before  he  com- 
manded even  the  beginnings  of  success, 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  has 
not  been  so  often  told  as  to  become 
trite  or  uninteresting.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  forty-one,  and  had  been 
reasonably  successful  in  other  lines  of 
labor,  when,  in  1832,  the  gleam  of  the 
idea  was  born  in  his  mind,  during  a 
voyage  from  Europe  on  the  packet  ship 
Sully.  “At  an  early  period  of  the 
voyage,”  says  one  of  his  many  biogra- 
phers,* “ the  conversation  around  the 

* ‘ The  Telegraph  In  America;  Its  Foun- 
ders and  Noted  Men.’  By  James  I).  Reid, 
New  York,  1879,  p.  39. 
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evening  table  turned  upon  electricity 
and  magnetism.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son,  of  Boston,  introduced  the  subject 
by  reference  to  lectures  to  which  he 
had  recently  listened  while  in  Paris, 
in  which  very  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  elec- 
tro-magnetism had  been  given.  He 
also  referred  to  the  brilliant  experi- 
ments of  Ampere  with  the  electro- 
magnet. The  subject  at  once  excited 
very  general  interest,  into  which  Mr. 
Morse  entered  with  awakened  enthu- 
siasm. Hitherto  he  had  felt  no  other 
interest  in  electrical  matters  than  that 
of  a lively  and  excited  curiosity.  His 
early  studies  now  enabled  him  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  with  intelligent 
and  instructive  earnestness.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  had  in  his  trunk  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  an  electro-magnet,  which  he  de- 
scribed, and  during  the  conversation 
alluded  to  the  length  of  wire  in  the 
coils.  This  led  one  of  the  company  to 
inquire  if  the  velocity  of  the  electricity 
was  retarded  by  the  length  of  the  wire. 
A very  pregnant  thought  lay  in  that 
inquiry,  and  the  conversation  became 
earnest  and  practical.  Dr.  Jackson 
replied  that  electricity  passed  instan- 
taneously over  any  known  length  of 
wire.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Morse,  re- 
membering the  lesson  of  his  instructor 
at  Yale,  remarked,  ‘ If  the  presence 
of  electricity  can  be  made  visible  in 
any  part  of  the  circuit,  I see  no  reason 
why  intelligence  may  not  be  trans- 
mitted instantaneously  by  electricity.’ 
Somehow,  the  utterance  of  the  thought 
of  such  an  employment  for  the  electric 


current  aroused  at  once,  in  his  mind, 
the  idea  of  its  possibility  and  accom- 
plishment. The  fact  also  faced  him 
that  this  had  not  yet  been  done.  The 
thought  at  once  greatly  absorbed  him. 
He  felt  within  him  the  thrill  of  a great 
possibility.  The  conversation  went  on, 
but  Morse  left  the  table  for  the  deck, 
to  brood  over  the  conception  which 
had  so  suddenly  broken  upon  him. 
And  while  he  paced  the  deck,  walking 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  well-filled  sails 
that  bellied  to  the  October  wind,  the 
idea  rapidly  took  form  in  his  mind, 
that,  either  by  the  electro-chemical  or 
electro-magnetic  effect  of  a current, 
marks  might  be  made  at  distances  so 
great  and  in  such  variety  as  to  render 
possible  the  easy  communication  of 
and  record  of  an  intelligible  language. 
This  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a new 
thought.  The  painter’s  faculty  of 
combination  now  unconsciously  came 
to  his  aid.  His  mind  was  also  inven- 
tive. The  general  subject  was  familiar 
to  him  by  previous  study.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph  had  already  shone  upon 
his  mind  in  the  gray  dimness  of  its 
early  morning.  Several  factors  were 
already  clearly  known.  The  instanta- 
neous  passage  of  the  current  or  spark 
was  one.  The  appearance  of  a spark 
when  a current  was  interrupted,  was 
another.  On  these  Morse  now  began. 
His  mind  rapidly  reached  *the  first 
practical  result,  that  the  spark  could 
be  used  to  denote  a sign  ; its  [absence, 
a second  ; the  time  of  absence,  a third. 
He  now  drew  from  his  pocket  his  ar- 
tist’s sketch-book,  and  commenced  to 
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elaborate  his  thoughts  by  constructing 
signs  which  might  be  used  to  indicate 
letters.  Day  after  day  he  bent  his 
mind  to  the  thought  which  now,  by  a 
strange  fascination,  engrossed  his  whole 
being.  Gradually  the  conception  took 
shape  and  system,  until  at  last  they 
had  assumed  such  form  that,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  he  communicated  the 
processes  by  which  he  believed  a re- 
cording telegraph  could  be  made  serv- 
iceable to  mankind.  . . . All  the  evi- 
dence, alike  of  Professor  Morse’s  own 
records  and  the  testimony  of  the  cap- 
tain and  passengers,  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  and  intelligence, 
proves  that  what  is  now  known  over 
the  globe  as  the  Morse  alphabet,  a 
simple  but  effective  arrangement  of 
dots  and  spaces,  and  a mode  of  apply- 
ing the  galvanic  current  so  as  to  secure 
a record  on  paper  of  permanent  signs, 
at  a distance,  was  practically  begun, 
elaborated  and  completed,  on  the 
packet  ship  Sully , before  the  inventor 
set  foot  on  his  native  shore.” 

Poverty  stood  in  the  way  of  an  im- 
mediate working  out  of  his  great  idea, 
for  the  means  of  livelihood  had  to  be 
won  in  every  day  toil ; but  he  worked 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit, making  a room  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  a New  York  building  his  study,  bed- 
room, kitchen  and  workshop.  Here 
with  a lathe  he  made  the  pieces  of  his 
first  telegraphic  instrument,  living  on 
the  simplest  fare,  and  laboring  without 
ceasing.  “From  November,  1832,” 
the  great  inventor  himself  tells  us, 
“ until  the  summer  of  1835,  two  and  a 


half  years,  I had  changed  my  residence 
three  times,  and  was  wholly  without 
the  pecuniary  means  for  putting  to- 
gether and  embodying  the  various  parts 
of  my  invention  in  one  whole.  But  in 
July,  1835,  I took  possession  of  my 
new  home  in  the  building  of  the  New 
York  city  University,  and  I then  lost 
not  a day  in  collecting  the  parts  and 
putting  into  practical  form  the  first 
rude  instrument  which  was  to  demon- 
strate the  operations  of  the  invention.” 
The  instrument*  was  finally  completed, 
according  to  the  light  its  inventor  then 
gained,  and  the  next  step  was  its  proper 
introduction  to  the  world. 

The  first  actual  test  of  the  new 
method  of  communication  was  made 
on  January  6,  1838,  through  three 
miles  of  copper  wire,  circled  about  a 
room  in  the  factory  of  the  Vails  at  the 
Speedwell  Iron  Works,  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  It  was  a success,  and  re- 
sulted in  a decision  to  make  an  ex- 

*“  The  first  instrument  constructed  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  aided  by  his  father. 
Judge  Stephen  Vail,  and  his  brother,  Hon. 
George  Vail,  M.D.  It  differed  little  from  the 
modern  register,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
elegance  of  the  apparatus  now  provided  by  our 
telegraph  instrument  manufacturers,  and  in 
having  four  pen  points  or  styles  instead  of  one. 
It  was  a substantial  and  powerful  instrument, 
with  coils  several  times  larger  than  those  now 
employed,  and  the  wire  which  encircled  the 
cores  of  the  magnet  was  also  of  a larger  size 
than  that  now  in  use.  The  works  were  en- 
closed behind  solid  surfaces,  and  the  stylus 
was  made  to  strike  laterally  upon  the  paper  in- 
stead of  upwards,  as  in  later  styles.  These  in- 
struments employed  three  persons,  one  to  trans- 
late,one  to  copy, one  to  wire.” — The  Telegraph 
in  America , p 88. 
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hibition  before  the  public.  Invita- 
tions were  accordingly  issued  to  a num- 
ber of  prominent  scientific  gentlemen, 
who  met  Prof.  Morse  at  the  University, 
in  New  York  city,  on  January  24.  Dis- 
patches were  sent,  and  translated  by 
gentlemen  who  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  their  meaning.  The  exhibition  was 
in  every  regard  a complete  success,  as 
was  also  a later  one  before  the  com- 
mittee on  science  and  arts,  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and 
yet  another  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet.  Blit 
by  this  time  something  more  than  ap- 
plause was  needed  to  preserve  to  the 
inventor  and  those  who  had  stood  by 
him  in  the  advancement  of  his  great 
work,  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  risk. 
Rival  inventors  and  inventions  were 
crowding  into  the  field.  The  public 
was  becoming  interested,  and  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  future  were  begin- 
ning to  dawn.  On  April  6,  1838,  the 
committee  on  commerce  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  reported  in  favor  of 
an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a test 
over  fifty  miles  of  telegraph,  equal  to 
one  hundred  miles  of  actual  wire 
circuit.  Mr.  Morse  saw  an  immediate 
necessity  for  his  protection  by  the 
securing  of  patents  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America,  and  he  crossed  the  ocean 
for  that  purpose.  In  England  nothing 
could  be  done  ; while  in  France  many 
high  praises  were  bestowed  upon  the 
working  of  his  instrument,  but  no  pat- 
ent could  be  granted  it  unless  it  should 
be  put  into  actual  operation  within  two 


years.  To  meet  this  difficulty  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  St.  Ger- 
main railroad  company  to  • erect  a line 
of  telegraph  upon  their  road, — the  first 
record  at  hand  to  show  a union  between 
these  two  great  mechanical  inventions 
of  the  nineteenth  century ; but  the 
government  here  interfered  on  the 
ground  that  the  establishment  of  a 
telegraph  by  private  parties,  would  be 
against  public  policy. 

Mr.  Morse  returned  to  America  in 
April,  1839.  In  the  following  year  his 
first  patent  was  issued  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  having  been  held  back  for 
prudential  reasons.  Years  of  discour- 
agement and  vexation  followed,  the 
depths  of  which  the  inventor  has  feel- 
ingly described  in  these  words  : “While 
so  far  as  the  invention  is  concerned 
everything  is  favorable,  I find  myself 
without  sympathy  or  help  from  any 
who  are  associated  with  me,  whose 
interest  one  would  think  would  im- 
pel them  at  least  to  inquire  if  they 
could  render  some  assistance.  For 
nearly  two  years  past  I have  de- 
voted all  my  time  and  scanty  means, 
living  on  a mere  pittance  de- 
nying myself  all  pleasures,  and  even 
necessary  food,  that  I might  have  a 
sum  to  put  my  telegraph  into  such  a 
position  before  Congress  as  to  secure 
success  to  the  common  enterprise.  I 
am  crushed  for  want  of  means.  . . I 

have  now  ascertained  that,  however  un- 
promising were  the  times  last  session, 
if  I could  but  have  gone  to  Washington 
I could  have  got  some  aid  to  enable 
me  to  insure  success  at  the  next  ses~ 
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sion.  As  it  is,  although  every  thing 
is  favorable,  although  I have  no  com- 
petitiors,  and  no  opposition — on  the 
contrary,  although  every  member  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  is 
favorable — yet  I fear  all  will  fail  be- 
cause I am  too  poor  to  risk  the  trifling 
expense  which  my  journey  and  resi- 
dence in  Washington  will  occasion  me.  ’ ’ 
But  a better  day  dawned,  and  after  a 
time  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  the 
national  capital  to  urge  the  advance- 
ment of  what  had  now  become  the  one 
absorbing  idea  of  his  life.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1842,  he  wrote  a lengthy  letter 
to  Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  a leading  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, in  which  he  gave  a minute  his- 
tory of  the  invention,  fully  stating  the 
basis  of  his  claim  as  to  the  inventor, 
and  concluding  with  the  request  that 
Congress  might  be  led  to  erect  an  ex- 
perimental line.  Mr.  Ferris  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  man  and  so  impressed 
with  the  value  of  his  idea,  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a careful  report  of 
the  matter,  with  which  was  presented 
the  draft  of  a bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  such  pur- 
pose. Hon.  John  B.  Kennedy,  on 
February  23,  1843,  offered  a resolution 
“ that  the  bill  appropriating  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  a series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  expediency  of  the  telegraph 
projected  by  Professor  Morse,  should 
be  passed.”  The  resolution  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  89  to  83.  It  is  significant 


of  the  state  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  telegraph  in  those  days,  while  the 
measure  was  under  debate  a motion 
was  made  to  vote  one  half  of  the  sum 
proposed  to  experiments  in  mesmerism 
or  millerism- — not  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposition  had  any  serious  mean 
ing,  but  as  showing  their  lack  of  faith 
in  the  ideas  advanced  by  Mr.  Morse. 
The  measure  was  ratified  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  session  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  long  hoped  for  goal  was  at  length 
reached. 

The  construction  of  the  experimental 
line  was  next  arranged  for.  The  gov- 
ernment allowed  Mr.  Morse  a salary  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  year 
during  a continuance  of  the  test.  Dr. 
L.  D.  Gale  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Fisher  were 
employed  as  assistants  : Alfred  Vai. 
took  charge  of  the  machinery,  and 
Ezra  Cornell  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  construction.  But  the  end  of 
discouragements  was  by  no  means 
reached.  “ It  was  most  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Morse,”  Mr.  Reid  tells  us. 
“ that  his  mind  from  the  very  first 
seemed  prepossessed  in  favor  of  under 
ground  lines,  which  had  been  adopted 
in  England,  how  disastrously  he  did 
not  then  know.  They  gave  to  him  the 
general  impression  of  safety  and  per 
manence,  and  he  adopted  the  plan 
without  experiment.  It  was  a grave 
error, and  caused  some  of  the  saddest  and 
darkest  hours  of  his  life.  The  route  of 
the  experimental  line  seemed  somehow 
to  his  mind  to  favor  the  mode  he  had 
proposed.  He  had  ordered  to  be  made 
in  New  York  fortv  miles  of  a five  inch 
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cable,  inclosed  in  lead,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nell invented  a plan  to  make  a trench 
for  its  reception.  This  cable  was  laid 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Relay  House, 
seven  miles  distant,  but,  on  testing  it, 
the  escape  was  found  so  great  that  the 
necessity  to  abandon  it  was  at  once 
evident.  That  was  a dark  hour  for  all 
concerned.  More  than  half  the  ap- 
propriation had  been  spent.  Mr. 
Morse’s  mind  was  fearfully  agitated  at 
the  result  of  his  error.  After  much 
anxious  thought  it  was  now  determined 
to  place  the  wire  upon  poles,  and  it  was 
finished  in  this  way  with  two  copper 
wires,  covered  with  cotton  saturated 
with  gum  shellac.” 

A year  passed  after  the  appropriation 
of  the  money  by  the  government,  be- 
fore the  line  was  completed  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  ready 
for  the  final  great  test.  The  first  office 
in  Washington  was  located  in  a small 
room  in  the  capitol,  and  afterwards  in 
one  over  the  city  post  office.  The  re- 
lays were  of  number  sixteen  cotton 
covered  copper  wire,  saturated  in  gum 
shellac,  each  weighing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  so  coarsely 
constructed  that  they  kept  the  one  in 
use  in  a back  room,  where  the  operator 
was  compelled  to  go  when  it  needed 
adjustment.  The  battery  was  one  hun- 
dred cells  of  Grove  which  was  renewed 
three  times  a week.  The  circuits  were 
left  open  when  the  line  instruments 
were  not  in  use,  and  the  instruments 
were  so  connected  that  each  operator 
started  and  stopped  the  instrument  at 
the  distant  stations  by  the  dropping  of 


a brake  upon  the  fly-wheel  when  the 
manipulations  of  the  keys  were  sus- 
pended. The  magnets  were  soon  after 
greatly  improved,  by  being  reduced  in 
size  and  increased  in  power. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Professor  Morse 
and  his  associates  in  charge  of  the 
great  experiment,  that  the  first  public 
tests  should  be  made  at  such  a time  and 
in  so  striking  a manner  as  to  emphat- 
ically call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  value  of  the  telegraph  as  the 
rapid  transmitter  of  important  news. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Whig  Na- 
tional Convention  for  the  nomination 
of  a president  and  vice-president  was 
to  be  held  at  Baltimore  on  May  i,  of 
this  year  of  trial — 1844 — special  exer- 
tions were  made  to  make  the  utmost 
possible  use  of  that  occasion.  The 
wires  were  then  working  twenty-two 
miles  out  from  Washington  toward 
Baltimore,  and  it  was  planned  to  rival 
the  swiftness  of  the  iron  horse  over 
that  portion  of  the  road,  and  to  carry 
the  important  work  of  the  convention 
to  the  capital  in  advancfe  of  that  al- 
ready vaunted  messenger.  On  the  day 
before  the  convention  met,  Mr.  Morse 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Vail  :* 

Get  everything  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  day,  and  do  not  be  out  of 
hearing  of  your  bell.  When  you  learn 
the  name  of  the  candidate  nominated, 
see  if  you  cannot  give  it  to  me,  and 
receive  from  me  an  acknowledgment 

* ‘ The  Life  of  Samuel  B.  F.  Morse,  LL.  I).; 
Inventor  of  the  Electro -Magnetic  Recording 
Telegraph.’  By  S.  I.  Prime,  New  York, 
1875,  p.  490. 
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of  its  receipt  before  the  cars  leave  you. 
If  you  can,  it  will  do  more  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  those  in  the  cars  than 
the  mere  announcement  that  the  news 
is  gone.”  And  on  the  next  day: 
“ Things  went  well  to-day.  Your  last 
writing  was  good.  . . . There  is  great 
excitement  about  the  telegraph,  and 
my  room  is  thronged  ; therefore  it  is 
important  to  have  it  in  action  during 
the  hours  named.  I may  have  some 
of  the  cabinet  to-morrow.  . . . Get 
from  passengers  in  the  cars  from  Balti- 
more or  elsewhere  all  the  news  you 
can,  and  transmit.  A good  way  of  ex- 
citing wonder  will  be  to  tell  the  passen- 
gers to  give  you  some  short  sentence  to 
send  to  me  ; let  them  note  time  and 
call  at  the  Capitol  to  verify  the  time  I 
received  it.” 

When  the  convention  began  its  ear- 
nest work,  there  was  great  interest  in 
Washington  on  part  of  statesmen  and 
the  public ; and  when  Henry  Clay  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  to  the  presi- 
dency, the  news  was  conveyed  by  rail- 
road to  the  Junction,  and  thence  in- 
stantly telegraphed  over  the  wires  to 
Washington.  An  hour  later  when  the 
passengers  arrived  by  train,  they  found 
that  the  important  news  they  had  an- 
ticipated communicating,  was  already 
known  ahead  of  them.  When  Theo- 
dore Frclinghuysen  was  named  for 
vice-president,  the  programme  was  re- 
peated, and  the  excitement  was  indeed 
intense. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  junction 
between  the  lines  working  out  of  both 
Washington  and  Baltimore  toward  each 


other,  was  effected,  and  the  communi- 
cation between  the  two  cities  complete. 
On  May  24th  the  great  experiment  was 
ready  to  be  made.  Mr.  Vail  was  at 
the  Baltimore  terminus,  in  the  Mount 
Clair  depot.  Professor  Morse  and  a 
party  of  friends  had  gathered  in  the 
chamber  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington,  where  his  instru- 
ment was  located.  Among  those  pres 
ent  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  government.  Taking  his 
seat  by  the  instrument,  Morse  slowly 
and  carefully  sent  the  first  message 
taken  over  that  line:  “What  hath 

God  wrought.”  It  was  instantane- 
ously received  at  Baltimore,  and  im- 
mediately returned;  “ so  that  within  a 
single  moment  of  time,  those  inspired 
and  inspiring  words  were  carried  back 
and  forth  through  a circuit  of  eighty 
miles.”  Other  messages  were  sent, 
and  all  present  were  convinced  that  a 
new  and  valuable  means  of  communi 
cation  had  been  added  to  the  uses  of 
man. 

On  May  26  a signal  verification  of 
that  fact  was  furnished.  The  Demo 
cratic  National  Convention  met  at  Bal 
timore,  and  the  managers  of  the  tele- 
graph had  made  careful  arrangements 
that  as  perfect  a service  as  possible 
should  be  applied  to  that  event.  The 
manner  in  which  the  wire  was  made  of 
special  use  on  that  important  occasion 
has  been  thus  described  : The  con- 

vention had  a long  and  exciting  struggle 
over  the  nomination  of  a candidate  for 
president.  A rule  was  adopted  requir 
ing  a majority  of  two-thirds  to  make  a 
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nomination.  Mr,  Van  Buren,  failing 
to  receive  this  number,  although  he 
was  the  first  choice  of  a majority  of  the 
convention,  was  dropped,  and  James 
K.  .Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  finally 
nominated  with  great  unanimity.  The 
convention,  then,  having  rejected  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  the  presidency,  nomi- 
nated his  friend,  Silas  Wright,  of  New 
York,  for  the  vice-presidency.  Mr. 
Wright  was  at  that  time  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Washing- 
ton. The  fact  of  his  nomination  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Mr.  Vail 
to  Mr.  Morse  through  the  telegraph, 
and  by  Mr.  Morse  to  Mr.  Wright.  In 
a few  moments  the  convention  was  as- 
tonished by  receiving  a message  from 
Mr.  Wright,  that  he  respectfully  de- 
clined the  nomination.  The  president 
of  that  body  read  to  them  the  dis- 
patch, but  so  incredulous  were  the 
members  as  to  the  authority  of  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  many  utterly  dis- 
believing it  to  be  possible  that  intelli- 
gence could  have  gone  to  Washington 
and  an  answer  returned  in  the  few  min- 
utes that  had  elapsed  since  the  nomi- 
nation was  made,  that  the  convention 
adjourned  over  to  the  following  day, 
to  await  the  report  of  a committee  sent 
to  Washington  to  get  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  The  committee 
returned  in  the  morning,  and  the  re- 
port confirmed  the  correctness  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  telegraph,  and  at  once 
gave  it  such  advertisement  and  certifi- 
cate as  its  inventor  had  desired.  The 
convention  having  reassembled  in  the 
morning,  and  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Wright 


to  accept  the  nomination  having  been 
communicated,  a conference  with  him 
was  held  by  his  friends,  through  the 
medium  of  the  wires.  In  Washington 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Morse  were  clos- 
eted with  the  instrument ; at  Baltimore- 
the  committee  of  conference  surrounded 
Mr.  Vail  and  the  instrument.  Specta- 
tors and  auditors  were  excluded.  The 
committee  communicated  to  Mr.  Wright 
their  reasons  for  urging  his  acceptance 
of  the  nomination.  In  a moment  he 
received  their  communication  in  wri- 
ting, and  as  quickly  returned  to  them 
his  answer.  Again  and  again  these 
confidential  messages  passed,  and  the 
result  was  finally  announced  to  the 
convention  that  Mr.  Wright  was  inflex- 
ible. Mr.  Dallas  then  received  the 
nomination. 

The  telegraph,  introduced  thus  to 
the  public,  was  operated  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  without  charge, 
for  the  messages  flashed  over  it  until 
April  i,  1845.  An  appropriation  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  made  by 
Congress,  during  the  sessions  of  1844- 
’45,  to  keep  it  in  operation  during  the 
year,  placing  it  at  the  same  time  under 
control  of  the  postmaster-general.  That 
official,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  or- 
dered a tariff  of  charges  of  one  cent  for 
every  four  characters  made  by  or 
through  the  line.  Mr.  Vail  was  given 
charge  of  the  Washington  station  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Rogers  for  Baltimore.  This 
new  order  of  things  commenced  on 
April  1,  1845.  The  first  five  days  in 
the  Washington  office  saw  an  income  of 
thirteen  and  one-half  cents  ; April  6th 
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was  Sunday;  on  the  7th  the  receipts 
ran  up  to  sixty  cents  ; on  the  8th  to 
one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  ; and 
on  the  9th  to  one  dollar  and  four 
cents. 

Actual  demonstrations,  backed  by 
experience  and  use,  had  proved  the 
capability  of  the  new  invention,  and 
the  public  had  come  to  understand  that 
space  was  at  last  practically  annihi- 
lated so  far  as  the  conveyance  of  infor- 
formation  was  concerned.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  the  great  discovery  of 
general  and  commercial  use.  It  was 
an  idea  with  Mr.  Morse  from  the  first 
that  the  telegraph  should  become  the 
property  of  the  government  and  be 
operated  by  it  as  was  the  letter  post, 
but  the  statesmen  of  the  day  thought 
different,  and  the  grand  opportunity 
for  the  people  went  by.  No  appropri- 
ation beyond  the  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars above  mentioned  was  allowed,  and 
when  Mr.  Morse  offered  to  sell  the  en- 
tire right  to  his  invention  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  rejected.* 

*“  A quarter  of  a century  after  the  government 
had  declined  to  take  the  telegraph  at  $100,000, 
a project  was  started  to  establish  lines  of  tele- 
graph to  be  used  by  the  government  as  part  of 
the  mail  postal  system,  to  take  possession  of  the 
lines  already  established.  And  in  1873  the 
postmaster-general,  Mr.  Creswell,  stated  in  his 
report  that  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  lines  in  the 
country,  including  patents,  was  less  than  $10.- 
000,000,  and  that  the  cost  of  a new  system, 
equal  in  extent  to  the  present,  would  be  $11,- 
800,000.  At  the  time  this  estimate  was  made, 
the  property  of  the  existing  telegraph  compa- 
nies was  worth  in  the  market  $50,000,000.” — 
Life  of  S.  E.  B.  Mot  'se,  p.  511. 


Cave  Johnson,  postmaster-general  under 
Polk,  discussed  the  matter  at  length  in 
his  annual  report,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  : “ That  the  operation  of 

the  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  had  not  satisfied  him  that, 
under  any  rate  of  postage  that  could  be 
adopted,  its  revenues  could  be  made 
equal  to  the  expenditures.” 

The  refusal  of  the  government  opened 
the  way  to  private  capital,  and  made  its 
cooperation  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  expansion  and  existence  of  the  new 
method  of  communication.  In  March, 
1845,  Mr.  Morse  secured  the  services 
of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  filled  the  office  of  post- 
master-general under  Jackson,  and 
made  him  his  attorney,  committing  his 
telegraphic  interests  to  his  control,  and 
a contract  was  concluded  with  the  orig- 
inal proprietors,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Al- 
fred Vail  and  L.  D.  Gale,  giving  him 
full  power  to  manage  the  business  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  On  the 
15  th  of  May,  1845,  a decisive  step  for- 
ward was  taken,  in  the  incorporation, 
by  the  owners  of  the  Morse  patent,  of 
a joint  stock  company  under  the  name 
“The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
carrying  on  a line  of  said  telegraph 
from  New  York  to  Washington.”  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  members  of 
the  first  telegraph  organization  formed 
in  the  United  States  : Samuel  F.  B. 

Morse,  Leonard  D.  G.  Gale.  Alfred 
Vail,  by  their  attorneys  in  fact,  Amos 
Kendall,  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  B.  B. 
French.  Keller,  and  Greenough,  by  j. 
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J.  Greenough,  Charles  Monroe,  David 
Gold,  E.  Cornell,  A.  Warren  Paine, 
James  A.  McLaughlin,  Charles  G. 
Page,  T.  L.  and  A.  Thos.  Smith,  Jno. 
M.  Broadhead,  J.  C.  Broadhead,  by  J. 
M.  Broadhead,  Amos  Kendall,  P.  G. 
Washington,  John  E.  Kendall,  Corco- 
ran Riggs,  John  J.  Waley,  Eliphalet 
Case,  by  F.  O.  J.  Smith.  11  It  was 
thought  best,”  Mr.  Reid  tells  us  of 
this  critical  period  in  the  telegraph’s 
history,  “ to  attempt  its  construction 
first  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  limit  the  request  for  capi- 
tal to  the  probable  cost  of  that  section. 
The  commerce  between  these  two  cities 
was  large  and  active.  The  intercourse 
by  telegraph  would  be,  it  was  naturally 
presumed,  also  large  and  valuable. 
The  telegraph  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished between  these  two  leading  com- 
mercial cities,  and  the  invention  fulfill- 
ing the  high  expectations  now  aroused 
respecting  it,  its  onward  progress 
would,  it  was  believed,  be  immediate 
and  rapid.  To  aid  in  securing  capital 
for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  and 
Mr.  O.  S.  Wood  went  to  New  York  to 
exhibit  the  machinery  upon  a short  ex- 
perimental line.  Offices  were  opened, 
one  at  1 12  Broadway,  and  the  other  in 
a building  near  where  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  now  stands.  Permission,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  connecting  wires  to 
be  strung  along  the  tops  of  houses  was 
obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  only 
after  paying  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  $50 
for  an  opinion  respecting  its  safety, 
which  induced  the  owners  of  property 
to  consent  to  their  erection.  The  price 


of  admission  to  see  the  telegraph  at 
work  was  twenty-five  cents.  That 
seeemed  a strange  way  to  enlist  capital 
in  a great  city  like  New  York.  With 
this  embargo,  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful character  of  the  invention,  there 
were  not  visitors  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses. Everything  indicated  poverty. 
The  exhibitors  were  so  poor  that  one  of 
them  was  glad  to  use  a couple  of  com- 
mon chairs  for  his  nightly  rest.  It  was 
certainly  a strange  sight  to  see  the.  fu- 
ture princely  founder  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity making  his  breakfast  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  a shilling  picked  up  from 
the  sidewalk  of  Broadway,  and  which 
he  said  was  one  of  the  best  meals  he 
had  ever  had  in  all  his  life. 

“The  estimated  cost  of  a line  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Philadelphia  was  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  a very 
modest  sum  to  ask  of  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  But  the  men  of  the  cap- 
ital looked  over  their  immaculate  col- 
lars at  the  ticking  machinery,  and  into 
the  face  of  the  hungry  exhibitors,  and 
up  at  the  wires  straggling  among  the 
chimney  tops,  and  then  down  at  the 
meagre  furniture,  and  said ‘No!’  Each 
man  feared  to  be  the  first  fool.  But 
what  capitalists  would  not  do,  humbler 
men,  and  the  friends  of  the  patentees, 
did.  One  of  the  first  men  of  New 
York  to  invest  his  money  in  the  new 
device  was  the  keeper  of  an  eating 
house  in  Nassau  street,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  its  directors.  The  money 
needed  was  finally  raised,  but  chiefly 
outside  of  New  York.  Mr.  Corcoron, 
of  Washington,  was  the  first  to  con 
tribute.” 
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In  the  original  supscription  it  was 
provided  that  each  subscriber  on  the 
payment  of  fifty  dollars  should  receive 
two  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each  ; and  a 
payment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
therefore  required  an  issue  of  stock  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
An  additional  thirty  thousand  dollars 
stock,  or  half  of  the  capital,  was  issued 
to  the  patentees  in  consideration  of  the 
patent  ; making  sixty  thousand  dollars 
the  capital  for  the  first  link  in  the  line. 
W.  W.  Corcoron  and  B.  B.  French 
were  named  trustees  to  hold  the  patent 
rights  and  property,  until  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  effected.  In  the  mean- 
time an  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Maryland  legislature, 
which  was  the  first  telegraphic  charter 
ever  issued  in  the  United  States.  The 
corporators  were  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  B.  B. 
French,  George  C.  Penniman,  Henry 
J.  Rogers,  John  S.  McKim,  J.  R. 
Trimble,  W.  M.  Swain,  John  O.  Sterns, 
A.  Sidney  Doane,  and  associates.  The 
construction  of  the  line  was  commenced 
as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  mana- 
gement of  Dr.  A.  C.  Goell,  who  built 
at  a subsequent  period  most  of  the  lines 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cornell  gave  his  personal  direction  to 
that  part  from  Somerville  to  Fort  Lee. 
The  route  selected  for  the  line  was 
from  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  Phila- 
delphia, via  the  Columbia  railroad  to 
Morgan’s  Corners,  thence  to  Norris- 
town, Doylestown  and  Somerville  to 
Fort  Lee,  over  the  regular  country  high- 
way. An  effort  had  been  made  to  carry 
the  line  along  the  railroads,  which 


owned  a right  of  way,  unobstructed, 
between  the  two  cities  ; but  no  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  a joint  occu- 
pation and  mutual  aid  between  those 
two  great  interests  that  afterwards  be- 
came so  interwoven  together.  Mr. 
Kendall  and  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  had 
been  directed  on  part  of  the  telegraph 
company  to  confer  with  the  New  Jersey 
railroad  companies  with  a view  to  ob- 
taining such  right  of  way,  but  were  un- 
able to  accomplish  anything,  the  roads 
refusing  unless  terms  were  given  which 
the  telegraph  commissioners  thought 
oppressive.  A reason  for  such  action 
is  suggested  in  the  fact  that  as  Mr. 
Kendall,  when  postmaster  general,  had 
been  very  severe  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  connection  with  the  mails, 
the  chance  for  retaliation  then  offered 
was  considered  too  opportune  to  be 
lost.  The  line  was  ready  for  opera- 
tion at  Norristown  in  November,  1845, 
and  completed  to  Fort  Lee  in  January, 
1846.  When  the  wires  reached  Jersey- 
City,  a small  room  over  the  ferry  office 
was  used  for  an  office,  and  dispatches 
were  sent  across  to  New  York  by  mes- 
sengers upon  the  ferry  boats. 

A line  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more was  built  in  1846,  by  Henry 
O’Reilly,  udder  a contract  for  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  afterwards  increased 
to  fourteen  thousand,  a one  iron  wire 
to  be  used.  It  was  completed  on  June 
5.  The  line  now  being  completed 
throughout,  and  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington  be- 
ing electrically  made  as  one,  it  became 
necessary  to  organize  the  company  un 
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der  the  charter  granted  by  th£  Mary- 
land legislature.  Articles  of  associa- 
tion had  been  adopted  May  15,  1845, — 
carefully  drawn,  and  very  specific.  The 
principle  of  “ first  come  first  served, 
with  a fair  limit  as  to  time  of  occupa- 
tion,” fixed  at  fifteen  minutes,  was  laid 
down ; the  exception  to  the  rule  being 
“ government  messages,  and  for  the 
arrest  of  criminals,  and  to  prevent  the 
commission  or  consummation  of  crime,  ’ ’ 
— which  were  to  have  pirority.  The 
president  of  the  company  was  directed 
to  make  “the  business  agreeable  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  to  endeavor 
to  crown  it  with  honor  and  success.” 
On  January  4,  1846,  the  stockholders 
met  for  organization,  and  chose  the 
following  officers:  Directors,  Amos 

Kendall,  B.  B.  French,  A.  Sidney 
Doane,  John  J.  Haley,  John  W.  Nor- 
ton, T.  M.  Clark,  John  O.  Sterns, 
William  M.  Swain,  J.  R.  Trimble  ; 
president,  Amos  Kendall ; secretary, 
Thomas  M.  Clark  ; treasurer,  A.  Sidney 
Doane.  George  M.  Hart  and  George 
C.  Penniman  became  directors  May 
22,  and  on  July  7 Mr.  Hart  was  elected 
treasurer. 

The  caution  of  the  public,  and  that 
conservatism  which  business  men  hold 
for  most  things  new,  added  to  a service 
that  had  not  yet  had  work  enough  to 
make  it  run  smooth,  had  their  effect  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  the 
returns  at  first  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing. On  April  7,  1846,  the  treasurer 
reported  the  receipts  for  the  three  pre- 
ceeding  months  at  Philadelphia  to  have 
been  but  $223.50,  -while  those  at  New 


York  from  January  1 to  June  6 were 
$293.17.  The  total  cash  receipts  for 
1846  were  $4,228.77. 

Passing  rapidly  over  a field  of  de- 
velopment in  which  so  much  of  personal, 
mechanical  and  commercial  interest 
might  be  found  had  we  space  for  its  in- 
sertion, a few  of  the  salient  points  of 
labor  and  success  of  the  succeeding 
years  may  be  noted.  On  July  6,  1847, 
Hon.  B.  B.  French  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Kendall  declining  re-election 
because  of  ill  health.  In  1850  two  new 
iron  wires  were  strung  from  Washington 
to  New  York.  An  attempt  to  cross  the 
Hudson  was  made  when  Prof.  Morse 
and  A.  Sidney  Doane  were  directed  to 
effect  a crossing  at  Fort  Lee  if  possible, 
A number  of  efforts  were  made,  but  the 
materials  employed  were  imperfect,  and 
no  successful  results  followed.  “ In 
the  newspapers  there  were  endless 
schemes  proposed.  Balloons,  pigeons, 
sub-marine  ploughs  to  imbed  enormous 
cables,  water  circuits,  and  masts  were 
in  turn  presented.  The  legislature 
passed  a bill  in  1845,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, for  a pier  in  the  North  river 
on  which  to  erect  a mast  to  bear  the 
wires.  An  anchored  ship  was  much 
discussed.  Nothing  came  of  these 
projects,  however,  until  in  the  winter  of 
1846-7,  the  knowledge  of  gutta  percha 
as  a non-conductor  came  from  Europe. 
Dr.  Craven,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  then 
connected  with  the  construction  service 
of  the  magnetic  company,  an  ingenious 
man,  heard  of  this  new  product  and 
made  an  experiment  with  a piece  of 
wire  covered  therewith,  which  he  sub 
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merged  in  the  fall  of  1847  at  Bound 
Creek,  near  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  To  this 
he  attached  the  wire  of  the  main  line 
and  found  that  it  worked  without 
escape.  This  was  a most  important 
discovery,  and  resulted  in  laying  a sim- 
ilarily  covered  wire  at  the  drawbridge 
of  the  Passaic  river,  besides  raising  a 
hope  that  the  great  obstacle  in  crossing 
rivers  would  at  last  be  overcome.” 

On  July  9,i85o,WilliamM.  Swain, who 
had  been  a member  of  the  board  from 
the  first,  was  elected  to  the  presidency; 
and  his  sharp  business  habits,  industry 
and  executive  ability  were  immediately 
felt  in  the  increased  value  of  the  service, 
the  promptness  with  which  business 
was  handled,  and  the  thorough  disci- 
pline introduced  at  all  points. 

But  the  telegraph  was  too  great  an 
instrument  of  civilization,  and  sure  to 
become  eventually,  of  too  great  financial 
value,  to  be  long  left  to  the  control  of 
one  company  or  one  set  of  men,  and 
rivals  were  in  the  field  almost  from  the 
first.  When  Royal  E.  House  invented 
his  device  for  recording  by  the  use  of 
the  electric  current,  messages  in  Roman 
characters,  and  obtained  a patent  there- 
for, a company  was  quickly  organized 
to  test  its  merits  and  bid  for  a share  of 
publicbusiness.  In  June,  1848, the  * ‘New 
York  and  Washington  Printing  Tel- 
egraph Company  ” was  organized,  and 
took  a moderate  share  of  the  business 
offered,  although  never  regarded  by  the 
Magnetic  Company  as  a serious  rival. 
Another  company  organized  in  the 
same  year  was  the  “ North  American 
Telegraph  Company,  ’ ’ commonly  called 


the  “Bain”  line;  the  machinery  of 
which  was  regarded  by  Prof.  Morse  as 
an  open  infringement  upon  his  patents. 
The  Magnetic  Company  accordingly 
commenced  proceedings,  the  result  of 
which  litigation  was  the  surrender,  in 
January,  1852,  of  the  Bain  line  to  the 
Magnetic  Company,  in  return  for  which 
the  Bain  proprietors  received  $83,000 
in  Magnetic  stock,  all  claims  for 
damages  under  the  patents  being 
waived.  As  evidence  of  the  benefits 
of  consolidation,  it  may  be  added  that 
immediately  after  this  union  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Magnetic  Company  were 
increased  one  hundred  per  cent.*  This 
happy  result  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  great  consolidations  of  later 
years. 

The  telegraph  was  hardly  established 
in  the  section  of  country  where  its  ad- 
vent had  occurred,  before  the  enter- 
prising men  who  had  it  in  charge  began 
to  push  it  into  quarters  as  yet  unknow- 
ing to  its  usefulness,  and  to  be  educated 
to  its  benefits  before  they  could  be 
made  sure  in  its  support.  The  South 
had  always  been  regarded  by  Mr. 
Kendall  as  a promising  field  for  opera- 
tion ; and  his  opinion  was  thus  expressed 
in  a letter  written  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1846  : “The  line  south  is 

*The  dividends  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Magnetic  Company,  ending  with  1852,  were 
severally  six,  nine,  two,  two  and  nine  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  1853  and  1854  dividends  of 
thirteen  per  cent,  per  annum  were  declared. 
After  this,  quarterly  dividends  of  three  per 
cent,  were  regularly  paid, at  the  same  time  that 
a good  surplus  was  invariably  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  for  emergencies. 
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the  great  commercial  line  of  the 
country.  The  results  of  the  express 
mail  run  by  me  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  when  postmaster-general,  gave 
me  confidence  in  the  telegraph  as  a 
■source  of  revenue.  It  carried  letters  at 
triple  postage,  and  slips  for  the  news- 
papers free.  It  obtained  no  revenue 
on  the  correspondence  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  where  was  a 
railroad  mail,  and  none  between  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  carried 
by  steamboat.  Yet  the  gross  revenue 
yielded  by  that  mail  exceeded  $280,000 
per  annum,  being  over  $200  per  mile 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  or 
more  than  enough  to  build  a telegraph 
line  of  two  good  wires.”  From  de- 
ductions drawn  from  these  and  other 
facts,  Mr.  Kendall  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that:  “There  is  no  other  chance 
in  the  world  for  creating  so  great  a 
property  by  so  small  an  expenditure. 
A capital  of  $150  per  mile  will  carry  a 
first  rate  line  of  wire  from  this  city  to 
New  Orleans,  and  that  wire  would  soon 
give  the  means  to  put  up  another.” 
Upon  this  roseate  suggestion,  action 
was  taken  for  the  construction  of  a line 
to  New  Orleans,  via  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Montgomery  and  Mobile. 
A contract  was  executed  in  November, 
1846,  between  the  patentees  and  John 
J.  Haley,  of  New  York  ; the  patent  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  issued 
only  on  . the  completion  of  the  contract, 
and  the  completion  of  the  entire  line 
by  October  1,  1848.  The  terms  of  this 
contract  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 


dollars  per  mile  of  single  wire,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  for  two  wires.  Sub- 
scriptions, once  a matter  of  so  great 
difficulty,  were  now  easily  secured  for 
the  whole  line,  ten  percent,  being  paid 
down  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The 
total  amount  thus  obtained  was  $280,- 
850;  the  capital  stock  being  $561,700. 

Another  step  in  this  onward  road  of 
progress  was  taken  on  November  10, 
1848,  when  the  Western  Telegraph 
Company  was  organized  at  Baltimore, 
its  chosen  route  being  from  that  city  to 
Wheeling,  via  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
Brownsville,  a distance  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  miles.  It  also  in- 
cluded a branch  from  Frederick  to 
Washington.  The  subscription  asked 
for,  $96,000,  was  easily  obtained;  and 
when  the  line  was  completed  it  was  im- 
mediately pushed  on  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  On  June  13,  1845  an 
important  contract  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  Morse  patentees  and 
Henry  O’Reilly,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  “ for  the  extension  of  the  Morse 
telegraph,  over  a region  of  territory 
wider  and  more  valuable  than  any 
which  had  been  yet  contemplated  un- 
der a single  assignment.”  In  his  con- 
tract, Mr.  O ’ Reilly  undertook  the  follow- 
ing extensive  achievements  : “ The  said 
Henry  O’Reilly  undertakes  on  his  part, 
and  at  his  own  expense,  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  raise  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a line  of  Morse’s  Electro- 
Magnetic  telegraph  to  connect  the  great 
seaboard  line  at  Philadelphia,  or  at 
such  other  convenient  point  on  said 
line  as  may  approach  nearer  to  Harris- 
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burgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence 
through  Harrisburgh  and  other  inter- 
mediate towns  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence 
through  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati  and 
such  other  towns  and  cities  as  the  said 
O’Reilly  and  his  associates  may  elect, 
to  St.  Louis,  and  also  to  the  principal 
towns  on  the  lakes.” 

Mr.  O’Reilly  immediately  went  to 
work  under  this  plentitude  of  power, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  money 
with  which  to  construct  forty  miles  of 
an  initial  line  from  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Harrisburgh,  the  capital  of 
the  same  State.  This  organization  was 
the  Atlantic,  Lake  & Mississippi  Val- 
ley Telegraph  Company.  The  work 
was  commenced  at  Lancaster  in  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  their  route  extending 
along  the  Lancaster  & Harrisburgh 
railroad  “the  officers  of  which,”  we 
are  pleased  to  learn,  “were  very  court- 
eous and  friendly.”  The  line  was 
completed  between  the  points  named, 
on  November  24th,  although  effectual 
work  for  the  public  was  not  promised 
until  in  January,  1846.  Mr.  O’Reilly 
was  meanwhile  active  in  other  quarters, 
taking  the  contract  for  building  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company’s  line 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  The 
line  through  Pittsburgh  was  rapidly 
pushed,  the  line  selected  being  along 
the  railroad  through  Carlisle  to  Cham- 
bersburgh  and  thence  by  the  stage  road 
to  Pittsburgh — a through  route  for 
business  being  opened  between  that 
city  and  Philadelphia  on  December  29, 
1846.  This  line  was  under  the  control 
of  an  organization  called  “ The  At- 


lantic & Ohio  Telegraph  Company,” 
which  met  for  organization  in  Phila 
delphia,  on  July  4,  1848.  Under  its 
direction  and  by  its  enterprise, — in 
connection  with  other  organizations 
formed  for  a like  purpose, — the  Morse 
system  was  gradually  pushed  across  the 
Ohio  river  and  away  into  the  West;  but 
before  continuing  that  line  of  investi- 
gation farther,  it  will  be  well  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  other  inventors  who  were 
asking  the  attention  and  soliciting  the 
support  of  the  people. 

England,  in  all  these  years  of  oppor 
tunity  and  development,  had  by  no 
means  been  idle.  What  was  known  as 
the  English  telegraph  was  the  result  of 
the  investigations  and  inventions  of 
William  E.  Cooke,  who,  in  July,  1836, 
produced  an  experimental  telegraphic 
instrument  which  he  sought  to  intro- 
duce on  the  Liverpool  & Manchester 
Railway.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
Professor  Wheatstone,  the  two  united 
their  efforts  for  the  perfection  of  an  in- 
strument, an  English  patent  for  an 
electric  telegraph  being  issued  to  them 
on  June  12,  1837.  “ They  employed 

five  magnetic  needles  and  coils,  and 
either  five  or  six  wires,  with  a peculiar 
keyboard  invented  by  Wheatstone,  upon 
which  were  arranged  the  letters,  and 
these  were  designated  in  terms  as  any 
two  of  the  needles  arranged  across  the 
centre  of  the  board  pointed  to  one  and 
another  of  them.  The  apparatus  under- 
went various  modifications  in  the  hands 
of  its  inventors,  and  was  much  simpli- 
fied by  the  use  of  only  two  needles, 
and  finally  of  only  one,  different  letters 
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being  designated  by  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
one  or  more  times  in  either  or  both  di- 
rections.” 

The  labors  of  Alexander  Bain  come 
next  in  chronological  order.  As 
early  as  1840  he  was  engaged  in  Eng- 
land upon  a printing  telegraph,  and  in 
1846  patented  what  is  known  as  an 
electro-chemical  and  registering  tele- 
graph, the  principle  of  which  had  been 
first  applied  to  the  purpose  by  Dyar  in 
this  country  in  1827,  and  by  Edward 
Davy  in  England  in  1838.  He  brought 
this  new  apparatus  to  America  in  1849, 
and  it  was  brought  into  use  on  several 
lines,  but  was  soon  taken  out  of  the 
field  by  the  consolidation  with  the 
Morse  interest,  already  described. 
In  1848  a patent  was  issued  to  Royal 
E.  House,  of  Vermont,  for  an  admir- 
able, long-line,  printing  apparatus 
which  was  first  used  in  1847,  transmit- 
ting messages  in  Roman  capitals  be- 
tween Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana.  The  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  peculiar  features  of  other 
systems,  in  order  to  give  it  a patentable 
character,  added  greatly  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  Mr.  House’s  undertaking,  but 
he  persevered,  and  accomplished  meas- 
urably successful  results.  Of  the  Bain 
and  House  claims,  Mr.  Prime  says*  in 
his  life  of  Prof.  Morse,  already 
quoted  : “ Two  suits  for  infringement 

were  conducted  by  the  proprietors  of 
Prof.  Morse’s  patents,  in  which  their 
applications  for  injunctions  were  de- 
nied. They  are  known  as  the  House 


and  Bain  cases.  House  devised  an 
instrument  of  wonderful  ingenuity  for 
printing  messages  in  Roman  letters, 
employing  axial  magnetism,  a device 
developed  by  Dr.  Charles  G.  Page.  It 
was  claimed  that  Prof.  Morse,  having 
been  the  first  to  invent  a method  of  re- 
cording the  message,  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism,  was  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  electrical  force  as 
a telegraphic  agent,  by  whatever  device 
a current  might  record  the  message. 
The  phraseology  of  the  patent,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  did  not  sustain 
the  claim.  While  the  invention  dated 
back  to  1832,  the  patent  was  not  ap- 
plied for  until  1837,  and  was  not  issued 
until  1840.  Steinheil  had  used  a re- 
cording magneto-electric  telegraph  in 
1837,  and  Gauss  and  Weber  had 
pointed  out  in  print,  the  device  by 
which  to  accomplish  it,  in  1833.  Bain 
had  succeeded  in  employing  the  elec- 
tric current  to  effect  the  solution  of  an 
iron  wire,  resting  upon  paper  in  mo- 
tion, saturated  with  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  weak  nitric  acid.  When 
the  current  flowed,  the  iron  dissolved, 
and  at  the  instant,  by  the  action  of  the 
acid  and  prussiate  of  potash,  a blue 
stain  was  produced.  If  the  contact 
was  but  for  a moment,  a dot  was  pro- 
duced ; if  for  an  appreciable  interval 
of  time,  a line  was  produced.  Bain 
used  Morse’s  alphabet,  but  he  effected 
a visible  record  by  a method  wholly 
his  own.  The  decisions  do  not  apply 
to  anything  Prof.  Morse  did.  While 
acquiescing  in  his  claims,  they  simply 
assert  that  House’s  and  Bain’s  modes 
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were  each  new  as  regards  that  of  Prof. 
Morse,  and  that  the  language  of  his 
patent  could  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
clude all  possible  forms  of  using  elec- 
trical force  to  produce  a recorded  tele- 
graphic message.  The  question  was  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  patent  ; the 
working  invention  going  back  to  1835, 
two  years  before  Steinheil’s  successful 
exhibition  of  his  invention,  was  unques- 
tionably the  first  electro-magnetie  re- 
cording telegraph.  The  House  inven- 
tion is  now  employed  only  in  a modified 
form  in  combination  with  other  inven- 
tions in  stock-reporting  instruments. 
The  Bain  principle  is  employed  to  a 
limited  extent  only  in  various  systems 
of  automatic  telegraphs,  but  for  the 
general  business  of  telegraphing,  it  has 
been,  like  the  House,  superseded  by 
the  Morse  system.” 

Returning  to  the  expansion  of  the 
system  of  which  the  earliest  steps  have 
been  already  traced,  we  find  that  within 
seven  years  after  Morse’s  humble  in- 
struments in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
commenced  to  tick  an  unwonted  mes- 


sage to  the  world,  more  than  fifty 
telegraphic  organizations  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  United  States.  The  year 
1851  saw  a number  of  these  consoli- 
dated under  one  management,  yet, 
“ the  great  number  of  separate  lines  in 
operation  prevented  that  unity  and  dis- 
patch in  conducting  the  business  so 
essential  to  its  success,  and  the  public 
failed  to  receive  anywhere  the  benefits 
of  direct  and  reliable  communication.” 
Telegraphic  correspondence  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  was 
not  only  burdened  with  several  tariffs, 
but  with  delays  that  a continuous  dis- 
patch under  one  management  would 
have  obviated.  These  facts,  and  oth- 
ers connected  with  the  financial  for- 
tunes of  the  various  disconnected  lines, 
at  last  resulted  in  the'  great  consolida- 
tion into  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  which  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a matter  of  logical  neces- 
sity, as  it  certainly  was  one  of  good 
business  judgment  and  financial  fore- 
sight. 


( To  be  Continued.') 


j.  H.  Kennedy. 
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THE  RAILROAD  MEN  OF  AMERICA. 
V.  T.  MALOTT. 


It  is  a rare  occurence,  even  among 
so  versatile  a people  as  Americans,  that 
any  man  attains  marked  success  and 
distinction  in  two  wholly  disconnected 
lines  of  business  at- any  age  or  with  any 
measure  of  experience.  But  Mr.  Ma- 
lott,  of  Indianapolis,  receiver  of  the 
Chicago  & Atlantic  Railway  Company, 
has  been  surpassed  by  no  man  in 
the  Northwest  in  successful  manage- 
ment of  both  banking  and  railroad 
business,  or  in  the  confidence  his  suc- 
cess has  inspired  in  his  integrity,  energy 
and  prudence,  and  that  at  an  age  which 
has  hardly  attained  the  maturity  of 
“middle  age.”  He  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  and  has  made 
his  position  so  safe  and  commanding 
that  the  limit  of  his  usefulness  is  the 
limit  of  his  physical  ability  to  do  and 
endure  the  work  that  fails  to  his  share 
in  keeping  the  world  going.  And  he  is 
not  content  to  take  merely  the  duties 
that  come  in  his  way  and  solicit  his 
care,  but  a desire  to  know  the  resources 
of  the  State  and  to  make  them  known, 
where  the  knowledge  will  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  has  impelled 
him  to  establish  or  assist  a number  of 
enterprises,  in  which  his  individuality 
appears  only  in  the  well-directed  energy 
and  success  of  the  work.  Few  men  in 


the  State  have  done  so  much  to  push 
forward  into  commercial  importance 
the  resources  that  are  now  fast  spread- 
ing through  the  nation  a knowledge  of 
their  extent  and  value. 

Volney  Thomas  Malott  — known 
commonly  and  almost  exclusively  as 
Thomas — was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1838.  His  father  was  William  H.  Ma- 
lott, a farmer  of  that  county,  his  mother 
Leah  P.  McKown  by  birth.  In  1841, 
the  family  removed  to  Salem,  Washing- 
ton County,  Indiana,  where  the  father 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  Major 
Eli  W.  Malott,  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  till  his  death  in  1845,  No- 
vember 5th.  It  may  be  appropriately 
noted  here  that  the  grandfathers  of 
Thomas,  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
were  in  the  military  service  of  the  coun- 
try, one  in  Canada,  in  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain,  the  other  in  the  In- 
dian wars  in  Indiana.  The  death  of 
his  father  left  to  his  mother  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  another  brother 
and  sister,  the  former  an  infant  who 
followed  the  father  in  a few  weeks. 
Two  years  later  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Ramsey,  a wealthy  and  re- 
spectable furniture  dealer  and  manu- 
facturer of  Indianapolis,  who  brought 
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her  and  her  son  and  daughter  to  his 
own  house,  where  they  have  since  lived 
uninterruptedly.  Thomas  received  his 
first  schooling  in  Salem,  under  the  di- 
rection of  John  I.  Morrison,  afterwards 
State  Senator  from  Washington  Coun- 
ty, and  later  State  Treasurer.  Coming 
to  Indianapolis  in  1847,  he  first  at- 
tended a private  school,  kept  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Holliday,  and  later  took  his  last 
scholastic  advances  in  a half-public 
school  kept  by  Benjamin  L.  Lang  in 
the  “ Old  Seminary,”  a noted  institu- 
tion in  the  early  days  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Malott’s  school  training  did  its  best 
work  on  him  in  the  discipline  of  his 
faculties  rather  than  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  most  of  which  was 
irrelevant  to  all  the  later  duties  of  his 
life.  But  like  all  strong  characters  he 
could  absorb  what  he  would  assimilate 
from  what  was  useless,  and  profit  by  it, 
and  the  process  strengthened  the  ready 
perception,  the  alert  deduction,  the 
prompt  decision,  which  have  marked, 
and  largely  made,  the  success  of  his 
career. 

At  intervals,  during  his  school  vaca- 
tions, his  aptitude  for  business  and  his 
clerkly  attainments  gave  him  employ- 
ment as  clerk  and  messenger  in  the 
Traders’  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  owned 
by  John  Woolley  and  Andrew  Wilson. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  a perma- 
nent place  in  the  Bank  of  the  Capital, 
of  which  John  Woolley  was  cashier  and 
manager.  He  acted  as  teller  of  this 
bank  for  two  or  three  years,  but  re- 
signed in  1857,  before  the  storm  that 
overtook  the  State  Free  Banks  of  Indi- 


ana, organized  under  the  legislative  act 
of  1853,  in  which  it  went  down.  Its 
teller  was  soon  made  teller  of  the  In- 
dianapolis branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State,  intended  by  its  founders  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  State  Bank,  which 
had  proved  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  people,  as  well  as  great  profit  to  the 
State  and  other  stockholders.  In  this 
anticipation  they  were  disappointed, 
the  war  and  its  financial  necessities 
breaking  up  what  was  left  of  the  State 
Free  Banks  under  the  pressure  of  the 
National  Banks.  In  the  five  years’ 
experience  obtained  in  his  position  in 
the  bank  he  developed  the  qualities 
that  have  since  been  so  largely  in  de- 
mand for  dealing  with  important  or 
urgent  financial  conditions. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  this 
apprenticeship,  ending  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  made  him  the  safe  and  sa- 
gacious financier  he  has  proved  to  be, 
but  certainly  it  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  strong  and  impressive 
structure  that  has  been  erected  on  it. 
It  surveyed  the  road  to  success,  if  it  did 
not  grade  and  bridge  it. 

One  incident  of  this  period  illus- 
trates the  versatility  of  his  application  to 
business  as  well  as  the  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  information  of  its  details. 
When  the  free  banks  began  to  shake 
under  the  financial  strain  of  1857,  the 
daily  papers  of  Indianapolis  found  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  market  changes  of 
bank  values  very  closely,  for  the  public 
took  and  gave  their  bills  usually  at  the 
rate  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  In- 
dianapolis morning  papers.  As  there 
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were  scores  of  these  banks,  little  and 
big,  scattered  over  the  state,  and  their 
bills  were  circulating  everywhere  at 
home,  it  was  no  small  task  to  keep 
track  of  their  constant  fluctuations. 
But  our  boyish  bank  teller  did  it  so 
closely  and  carefully  that  one  of  the 
papers  regularly  obtained  its  currency 
reports  from  him,  no  little  enterprise 
for  a boy  but  nineteen  years  old,  and 
they  and  the  reports  furnished  the  other 
papers  by  the  private  banking  house  of 
Fletcher  & Co.  really  fixed  the  market 
rates  of  Indiana  currency  for  many 
months. 

In  August,  1862  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Peru  & In- 
dianapolis Railroad  Company.  Though 
but  twenty-four  years  old,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a careful  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy business  man  placed  him  in 
this  important  position.  The  road 
had  not  proved  very  successful,  and  a 
change  was  desirable.  Improved  con- 
ditions soon  followed,  and.  aided  in 
making  for  Mr.  Malott  a reputation  as 
a railroad  manager,  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  his  earlier  repute  as  a 
banker.  Two  years  later,  in  1864,  he 
was  appointed  a state  director  in  the 
branch  bank  of  which  he  had  shortly 
been  teller,  and  had  been  tendered  and 
declined  the  cashiership  in  1862.  He 
was  now  put  fully  in  the  parallel  paths 
of  railway  and  bank  management  that 
he  has  followed  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century.  It  has  rarely  happened  in 
any  country  or  time  that  a young  man 
of  twenty-six  is  placed  by  the  free  se- 
lection of  competent  men,  determined 


solely  by  his  reputation  for  ability  and 
reliability,  in  two  positions  of  such 
responsibility  at  the  same  time.  In 
1865  he  was  the  active  and  directing 
agency  in  organizing  the  “ Merchant’s 
National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,”  and 
was  made  cashier  while  still  remaining 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Peru 
Railroad  Company. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  he  resigned  his 
place  in  the  Merchant’s  Bank  to  take 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Michigan  City  & Indianapolis  Rail- 
road. This  was  finished  under  his 
direction  the  following  year,  and  passed 
with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville  railroad,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  & 
Chicago  railroad  company,  originally 
the  Indianapolis  & Peru  com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Malott  was  first 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and,  later,  di- 
rector also.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
general  manager  of  the  combined  lines, 
and  in  1879  was  made  vice-president, 
acting  as  president,  and  taking  the 
management  till  the  whole  affair  was 
leased,  in  1884,  to  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  & Pacific  railroad  company. 

His  advance  in  his  banking  business, 
though  he  gave  less  time  to  it  than  he 
could  when  cashier  of  the  Merchant’s 
National,  kept  on  pari  passu  with  his 
steadily  enlarging  reputation  and  re- 
sponsibility as  a railway  manager.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Merchant’s  National,  but  four  years 
later  sold  his  interest  and  resigned  his 
presidency,  taking  instead  a large  inter- 
est in  the  Indiana  National  Bank, 
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transformed  by  nationalization  from 
the  “ Indianapolis  Branch  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,”  in  which  he 
had  served  five  years  as  teller.  Of 
this  he  was  made  president,  a position 
he  still  holds.  When  the  Citizen’s 
National  Bank  was  wound  up  a few 
years  ago,  its  fine  stone  front  banking 
building  was  sold  and  Mr.  Malott 
bought  it  for  himself,  but  put  his  own 
bank  in  it,  and  occupies  it  still.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of  his 
experience  as  a banker  occurred  some 
years  after  his  assumption  of  this  last 
position.  Three  private  banks,  two  of 
them  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  all  of 
them  well  supported  and  freely  trusted, 
went  down  together  in  1885,  and  made, 
naturally,  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  pub- 
lic that  needed  little  to  aggravate  it 
into  a panic.  A run  on  most  of  the 
banks  began,  but  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional went  on  just  as  usual,  undis- 
turbed by  timid  depositors  and  show- 
ing no  signs  of  the  surrounding  excite- 
ment except  In  the  increase  of  its  de- 
posits. Scores  of  depositors  withdrew 
from  other  banks  and  took  their  money 
to  Mr.  Malott’s.  This  striking  exhi- 
bition of  confidence  in  his  financial 
prudence  and  integrity,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  was  gratifying  to  him 
and  his  friends,  and  it  helped  to  place 
his  bank,  where  it  still  stands,  at  the 
head  of  all  in  the  state  as  a deposit 
bank. 

Though  giving  his  attention  mainly 
to  his  railway  and  banking  duties,  Mr. 
Malott  was  always  alive  to  the  value  of 
enterprises  for  developing  the  resources 


of  the  state.  Under  this  impulse  he 
aided  effectively  in  organizing  the 
Brazil  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  first 
in  the  business,  not  only  with  a view 
of  enlarging  the  state’s  fuel  supply, 
but  to  benefit  the  lake  railways  which 
brought  down  great  quantities  of 
lumber  with  no  adequate  return  freight. 
This  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the 
“ block  ” and  bituminous  coal  of  the 
great  southwestern  field,  of  which  Bra- 
zil, in  Clay  county,  was  then  and  is 
still  the  metropolis.  He  still  retains 
his  connection  with  it.  With  the  same 
view  of  enlarging  railway  business  and 
state  resources,  he  aided  in  forming 
the  earliest  and  most  extensive  ice- 
dealing firm  in  Indiana,  Hill  & Co., 
and  still  has  an  interest  in  it.  In  1886 
he  helped  organize  the  Brazil  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  he  is  a director 
In  1888.  with  the  same  energetic  but  pru 
dent  enterprise,  he  assisted  Mr.  Harry 
Bates  and  some  other  young  men  in 
opening  aji  Oolitic  stone  quarry  at 
Romona,  the  product  of  which  is 
largely  distributed  in  Chicago  and  the 
north  and  as  far  east  as  New  York. 
He  aided  in  organizing  that  company, 
and  is  a director  of  it. 

During  this  time  and  since  he 
has  built  several  of  the  largest  and 
finest  business  houses  of  the  city. 
Soon  after  he  gave  up  the  acting  presi- 
dency of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  A 
Chicago  Railroad  he  was  elected 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, a position  in  which  he  encoun- 
tered more  difficulties  probably  than  in 
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any  other  part  of  his  railway  service. 
He  entered  the  Union  Company  in 
July,  1883,  and  in  September  follow- 
ing he  aided  greatly  in  bringing  about 
an  agreement  of  all  the  companies  con- 
cerned, on  a new  plan  of  organization. 
The  old  one  formed  by  three  compa- 
nies in  1849,  when  but  one  railroad 
was  completed  to  Indianapolis — the 
old  Madison,  now  a part  of  the 
Indianapolis  & Jeffersonville  lines 
— and  the  other  two  were  barely 
organized,  had  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  by  the  admission  of  other 
companies,  as  their  roads  were  com- 
pleted and  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  use  the  Union  tracks  and  de- 
pot, but  the  organization  had  remained 
unchanged  in  other  respects,  and  hardly 
fitted  the  condition  of  railway  business 
nearly  forty  years  later.  By  active 
and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Malott,  this  scheme  of  organization 
was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1885,  which  further  author- 
ized the  formation  of  Union  companies 
in  all  cities  of  the  state  of  50,000 
or  more  population.  There  had  been 
some  jolting  and  jarring  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Union  Company  for  some  years, 
and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get 
any  effective  work  out  of  it  in  the  way 
of  needed  improvements.  But  in  the 
consultation  regarding  a reorganization 
the  matter  of  a new  Union  depot 
dr  station  building,  and  the  necessary 
adjuncts,  was  broached  and  discussed, 
but  without  reaching  any  conclusion 
till  after  the  State  legislature  had  le- 
galized the  change. 


In  the  meanwhile,  pending  the 
scheme  of  reorganization  and  the  legal 
authorization  to  act  under  it,  the  Belt 
Railway,  then  circling  the  greater  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  city  and 
connecting  all  the  railways  but  one, 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1877,  though 
leased  by  the  Union  Company  in  1882, 
was  used  for  the  transfer  of  freight  by 
but  one  or  two  roads,  the  others  run- 
ning through  and  across  the  city  streets, 
to  the  infinite  embarrassment  of  busi- 
ness in  the  south  half,  and  the  occa- 
sionally fatal  and  always  /serious  obs- 
struction  of  passage  by  vehicles  or 
pedestrians.  One  of  Mr.  Malott’s 
first  important  acts  in  his  new  position, 
as  managei  of  the  Union  Company,  was 
to  require  all  the  roads  to  make  their 
transfers  of  freight  by  the  Belt,  clear 
outside  of  the  city,  where  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  so  without  serious  detriment 
or  inconvenience.  This  order  was  is- 
sued on  the  1 st  of  May,  1884.  To  give 
it  effect  he  superintended  the  extension 
of  the  Belt  railway,  so  as  to  include  all 
in  the  city.  The  relief  to  the  city  and  its 
business  was  speedy  and  conspicuous, 
and  elicited  warm  commendation  from 
the  press,  though  few  knew  that  Mr. 
Malott  was  the  moving  agency  of  the 
improvement. 

After  the  legalization  of  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  Union  Company  in 
the  winter  of  1885,  the  subject  of  a new 
station  building  came  up  in  a more  de- 
finite and  urgent  form,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  steps  to  make  an  im- 
provement, so  long  and  obviously 
needed,  at  once.  The  plan  was  pre- 
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pared  and  submitted  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  approval  in  1886.  The  neces- 
sary additional  grounds  were  pur- 
chased, a loan  obtained  on  long  bonds 
for  a million  dollars,  and  work  begun. 
The  prosecution  of  it  went  on  steadily 
in  1887  and  1888  till  September  of  the 
latter  year  when  it  was  completed,  and 
the  Indianapolis  Union  railroad  pro- 
vided with  the  handsomest  and  most 
commodious  station  building  in  the 
United  States.  A tunnel,  now  kept  as 
dry  and  clean  as  a parlor,  underruns 
one  street,  which  the  car  houses  occupy 
— a superb  stretch  of  iron  and  glass 
open  buildings,  iron  roofed,  about 
seven  hundred  feet  long  by  hundred 
and  fifty  wide — -and  a viaduct  is  soon  to 
be  erected,  to  make  a safe  and  com- 
fortable passage  for  another  street. 
The  main  building  is  of  red  granite  and 
brick,  of  semi-gothic  architecture,  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  square,  richly 
decorated  with  huge  stained-glass 
windows  and  provided  with  all  possible 
conveniences  for  any  service,  from  the 
daily  paper  to  a sumptuous  dinner; 
the  waiting  room  one  vast  hall,  eighty 
feet  high  and  surrounded  by  decorated 
galleries  opening  into  all  the  different 
floors.  The  whole  cost  exceeds  one 
million  dollars.  This  grand  structure 
is  in  some  sort  a memorial  of  Mr.  Ma- 
lott’s  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  Railway  Company.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  August,  1889. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1889,  at  the  re- 


quest of  all  parties  concerned,  he  was 
appointed  by  Judge  Gresham,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge,  receiver  of  the 
Chicago  & Atlantic  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  affairs  of  which  occupy  his 
time  almost  entirely,  so  that  he  has  but 
little  opportunity  to  be  at  home  with 
as  happy  a family,  as  it  is  often  given 
to  mortals  to  enjoy.  He  married  in 
1862  Caroline,  daughter  of  Hon.  David 
Macy,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  & Peru  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  his  family  consists  of  one 
son  and  five  daughters.  The  affairs  of 
his  receivership  are  progressing  very 
satisfactorily,  and  all  parties  in  interest 
are  as  well  pleased  with  his  manage- 
ment as  with  his  appointment. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1889,  Mr.  Ma- 
lottwas  made  a director  of  the  Chicago 
& Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company, 
and  of  the  Chicago  Belt  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  former  furnishes  terminal 
facilities  for  six  Chicago  roads,  and  the 
latter  supplies  track  facilities  for  the 
interchange  of  business  between  the 
various  roads  entering  Chicago,  and  for 
reaching  and  using  the  stock  yards. 

Mr.  Malott  was  never  a politician. 
He  has  had  matter  of  more  interest  and 
importance  to  attend  to.  But  mainly 
because,  though  a Republican,  he  was 
not  a politician,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  State  officers  one  of  the  three  police 
commissioners  of  Indianapolis,  in 
which  position  he  served  nearly  two 
years. 
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Dr.  Edward  D.  Neirl,  in  the  admirable 
article  on  Fort  Snelling  and  the  varied  histori- 
cal associations  that  cluster  around  it,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  number,  touches  upon 
the  life-history  of  Dred  Scott,  whose  legal  fight 
for  freedom  furnished  our  country  with  the 
most  conspicuous  case  in  her  history.  An  inci- 
dental passage  in  that  account,  shows  how 
deeply  impressed  in  the  public  mind,  is  the 
charge  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  deliberately, 
and  in  his  capacity  as  the  head  of  the  United 
States  judiciary,  declared  that  the  negro  had 
no  rights  that  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re- 
spect ; an  inadvertent  generalization  upon  the 
part  of  Dr.  Neill,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
tect him  in  any  direct  historical  error. 


But  by  iteration  and  reiteration  on  the  part 
of  the  anti-slavery  platform  and  press  through 
a generation  of  heated  discussion,  the  idea  has 
become  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  Chief 
Justice  Taney  coldly  and  unfeelingly  placed 
himself  upon  record  as  in  favor  of  debasing  the 
negro  to  a level  which  this  humanitarian  age 
agrees  is  too  low  for  even  the  beasts  of  burden, 
for  which  legislative  enactments  have  again  and 
again  set  up  a certain  measure  of  rights.  One 
glance  at  the  famous  decision  will  show  that 
Mr.  Taney  had  no  thought  of  the  kind  in  mind 
when  that  decision  was  uttered.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  place  himself  back  in  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  our  government,  and  to  learn  what 
intentions  toward  the  colored  race  were  held  by 
the  framers  of  our  national  constitution,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  properly  construe  the  instru- 
ment they  had  created.  He  confessed  that  it 
was  no  easy  task.  “It  is  difficult,”  he  de- 
clared, “ at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  relation  to  that  unfortunate  race, 
which  prevailed  in  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Decla- 


ration of  Independence,  and  when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  framed  and 
adopted.  But  the  public  history  of  every  Eu- 
ropean nation  displays  it  in  a manner  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.” 


He  then  utters  the  language  that  has  been 
made  the  burden  of  his  offense  : “ They  had, 

for  more  than  a century  before,  been  regarded 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether 
unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  race,  either  in 
social  or  political  relation  ; and  so  far  inferior, 
that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect.” 

In  Eli  Thayer’s  “ History  of  the  Kansas 
Crusade,”  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
there  occur  some  comments  upon  the  character 
and  life  of  John  Brown,  that  will  provoke  com- 
ment, if  not  discussion,  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  award  him  a place  among  the  martyrs. 
Mr.  Thayer  is  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
friend  to  slavery,  or  an  apologist  for  those  who 
defended  it  upon  the  Kansas  frontier.  Of 
Brown,  he  says:  “John  Brown  arrived  in 

Kansas  nearly  two  years  after  the  conflict  there 
against  slavery  began.  He  was  a great  injury 
to  the  free-state  cause  and  to  the  free-state 
settlers.  He  said,  4 I have  not  come  to  make 
Kansas  free,  but  to  get  a shot  at  the  South.’ 
He  wished  to  begin  a civil  war.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Garrisonites,  and  afterwards  their 
God.  ...  It  is  charity  to  rank  Brown  as  a 
monomaniac,  in  the  same  list  with  Orsini, 
Guiteau,  Booth  and  Freeman.  But  his  ad- 
mirers do  not  allow  this,  for  it  would  ruin  him 
as  a ‘ saint  and  martyr.’  They  contend  not 
only  that  he  was  sane,  but  that  he  was  a great 
moral  hero.  If  we  admit  his  sanity,  we  must 
then  regard  him  either  as  a felon  or  fiend. 
After  he.  had  proved  himself  a robber,  mur- 
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derer,  and  traitor,  and  while  almost  everybody 
was  denouncing  him  as  such,  the  Garrison  dis- 
unionists,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  matured, 
immediately  began  his  apotheosis.” 


Recalling  the  stormy  days  before  the  war, 
before  the  shot  at  Sumter  cleared  the  air  and 
showed  both  North  and  South  the  abyss  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  standing,  diverts 
attention  for  a moment  to  a notable  gathering 
of  Abolitionists,  held  in  Boston  on  September 
23,  1889,  in  honor  of  the  twenty-seventh  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  who  was  the  officiating 
clergyman  at  the  funeral  of  John  Brown.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  made  by  G.  W.  Put- 
nam. Readings  were  given  by  Miss  Carrie 
Washington,  and  an  address  was  made  by  Mar- 
vin Lincoln.  The  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order  at  three  o’clock.  The  first  speaker 
was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones  of  Abington.  Mr. 
Jones  spoke  regarding  the  projected  building  to 
the  memory  of  Wendell  Phillips.  During  the 
afternoon  letters  were  read  from  G.  W.  Curtis, 
Oliver  Johnson,  J.  G.  Whittier,  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Thayer,  Caroline  F.  Putnam,  S.  O.  Sher- 
man, Dr.  B.  F.  Clarke,  and  Alla  W.  Foster. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Whittier  was  as  follows  : 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  9th  mo.,  20,  1889. 
W.  //.  Colcord. 

Dear  Friend  : I am  not  able  to  attend  the 

meeting  on  the  23d  next,  the  object  of  which  1 
heartily  approve.  No  more  fitting  tribute  than 
the  proposed  hall  could  be  given  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  orator — 

“ Whose  voice  for  freedom 
Moved  friend  and  foe  at  will ; 

Hushed  is  whose  tongue  of  silver, 

Whose  golden  lips  are  still.” 

Fifty  years  ago  I saw  a hall  dedicated  to  free 
speech  and  the  rights  of  man  burned  to  ashes 
by  a pro-slavery  mob.  This  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  the  same  thing  might  have  happened 
in  Boston  at  that  time.  The  world  has  moved 
since  then,  and  such  a hall  is  no  longer  in 
danger.  We  can  now  safely  build  the  tombs  ol 


our  old  prophets,  and  give  our  new  ones  a fair 
hearing,  at  least,  before  we  stone  them. 

1 am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 


An  evening  session  was  held  at  Tremont 
temple,  one  featui'e  of  which  was  the  reading  of 
the  following  letter  from  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler: 

Dear  Sir  : — When  the  memory  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Wendell  Phillips  is  to  be  brought 
to  notice  in  a public  meeting,  it  would  be  proper 
that,  of  all  men,  I should  be  present  to  do  honor 
to  the  friend  ®f  my  boyhood,  the  admiration  of 
my  mature  life,  and  the  supporter  of  my  acts  in 
public  affairs.  While  we  did  not  agree  in  po- 
litical affairs  in  iYiy  earlier  manhood,  we  differed 
only  in  the  fact  that  I believed  I was  bound  by 
the  Constitution  to  a particular  course  of 
special  action,  while  he  held  as  to  the  great 
question  of  human  slavery,  as  it  affected  our 
country,  that  it  was  above  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  constitutional  acts.  We  can  look  back 
now  in  reverence  of  his  such  belief.  Would 
that  I could  join  with  his  earlier  and  later 
friends  in  the  demonstration  to  be  had  in 
Tremont  temple  of  their  love,  regard  and  rever- 
ence of  Wendell  Phillips.  . Imperative  profes- 
sional demands,  not  to  be  avoided  or  shunned 
with  honor,  require  my  presence  elsewhere  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is 
of  small  consequence  to  you,  but  of  the  greatest 
regret  to  one  who  hopes  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  lose  no  occasion  in  which  he  can 
give  expression  to  the  honor,  affection  and  love 
he  bears  for  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman, 
orator  and  moral  hero  of  this  country.  I am 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  F.  Buti.er. 

.W.  H.  Colcord,  Secretary,  &c. 

Boston,  Sept.  21,  1889. 

Mr.  Walker  made  the  opening  address.  He. 
alluded,  at  the  close,  to  the  perilous  condition 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  urged  that  there  should  be  no  rest 
until  the  black  man  is  as  free  in  South  Carolina, 
as  in  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  O.  W.  Scott,- 
of  Rockville  Conn.,  followed  in  an  address. 
After  some  personal  reminiscences,  the  speaker 
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said  that  there  is  yet  more  to  be  done.  They 
black  to-day  asks  for  his  rights  and  nothing 
less.  Rhoden  Mitchell,  a young  colored  man 
of  NorthCarolina,  read  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln  in  an  admirable 
manner.  G.  T.  Downing  followed  in  an  ad- 
dress of  considerable  length.  His  remarks 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  a denunciation  of  the 
Southern  outrages  upon  the  blacks  of  that  sec- 
tion and  an  appeal  for  a sentiment  against  them 
in  the  North  equal  to  that  which  arose  against 
slavery.  After  Miss  Cora  Lee  Watson  and  M. 
H.  Hodges  had  sung  the  old  song  of  slavery 
days,  “ Massa’s  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,” 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones  explained  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  memorial  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  the 
abolition  movement,  and  solicited  contributions 
to  that  object. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Frede- 
rick Douglass  was  read  by  Mr.  Johnson: 

Hon.  Benj . F.  Butler. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I am  very  sorry  that  I can- 
not be  with  you  at  Tremont  temple  to-morrow. 
I am  quite  sure,  however,  that  my  loss  will  be 
greater  by  my  absence  than  that  of  any  who 
may  attend.  I cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  look  into  the  faces,  hear  the  fa- 
miliar voices,  and  press  the  hands  of  the  few  i-e- 
maining  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  who 
will  probably  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
Never  was  any  righteous  cause  served  by  braver 
or  more  disinterested  men  and  women.  Slavery 
was  no  easy  foe  to  meet  and  conquer.  It  com- 
manded all  the  power  of  press,  pulpit  and  Gov- 
ernment. The  latent  wealth  and  respectability 
of  the  nation  were  its  bulwarks.  The  courage 
that  dared  to  attack  it  is  a marvel.  You  meet 
in  Boston  at  a time  still  critical,  if  not  alarming. 
Slavery  has  left  behind  it  a spirit  that  still  de- 
lights in  human  blood.  Outrage,  murder  and 
assassination  are  the  inheritance  of  the  freed 
men  and  women  of  the  South.  Neither  our 
Government  nor  our  civilization  seems  able  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood.  As  in  the  time  of  slavery 
the  Church  is  silent.  I write  in  haste.  Called 
suddenly  from. Norfolk  to  Hayti,  I cannot  be 
with  you  in  anything  more  than  spirit.  May 


our  meeting  sound  a trumpet  which  shall 
awake  the  nation.  Truly  yours, 

Frederick  Douglass. 
Cedar  Hill,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Resolutions  denouncing  the  Southern  out- 
rages upon  blacks  were  presented  by  P.  O’Neil 
Larkin  and  adopted.  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  made  a stirring  address,  declar- 
ing the  charges  of  immorality  and  brutality 
brought  against  the  blacks  of  the  South  to  be 
unfounded.  A few  remarks  by  S.  C.  Fay.  of 
Southboro,  closed  the  exercises. 


By  a recent  special  from  Washington,  the 
people  are  informed  that  Secretary  Noble  has 
transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  a report  by  Special  Agent  Morrison  on 
the  condition  of  the  Casa  Grande  (Great  House) 
ruins  in  Pinal  county,  Arizonia,  with  instructions 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  immediately  taken 
to  repair  and  protect  the  ruins  under  the  au- 
thority granted  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1889, 
appropriating  $2,000  for  that  purpose.  Special 
Agent  Morrison,  who  was  sent  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  ruins,  in  his  repoi't  says 
that  these  venerable  xelics  of  pre-historic 
America  stand  in  a great  undulating  plain,  about 
midway  between  the  station  of  Casa  Grande 
and  Florence,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
Gila  river.  He  says  that  the  front  of  the  main 
building  measures  sixty-six  feet,  and  the  width 
forty-three  feet.  The  height  of  the  first  story 
is  thirteen  feet,  the  second  nine  feet,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  stories  are  eight  feet  each. 
The  greater  part  of  the  upper  story  has  disap- 
peared. The  walls  are  between  four  and  five 
feet  thick,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed  is  almost  indestructible  concrete 
made  of  fine  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  closely 
resembling  the  granolithic  now  used  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  was  laid  in  the  walls  in  great  blocks.- 
One  of  these  measured  seven  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  four  feet  three  inches  in  width,  and 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  walls  both 
inside  and  out  were  plastered  with  cement  which 
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yet  clings  to  them  with  wonderful  tenacity, 
that  on  the  inside  beyig  as  smooth  and  glossy 
as  the  best  hard-finished  interiors  of  the  present 
day.  All  of  the  rooms,  of  which  there  are  four 
now  intact,  are  of  a uniform  buff  color  which  is 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  extreme  height 
of  the  building  is  nearly  forty  feet.  The  lower 
story  is  filled  up  with  crumbling  debris  and  the 
drifting  sand  of  the  plain  to  the  height  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet.  The  holes  in  which 
the  ceiling  timbers  were  placed  are  plainly 
visible,  but  every  particle  of  wood  has  been 
carried  away  by  relic  hunters,  and  the  disinter- 
gation  of  the  walls  has  been  so  rapid  of  late 
years  that  if  measures  are  not  immediately  taken 
to  strengthen  them  the  entire  mass  will  soon 
fall  into  a shapeless  ruin.  The  report  says  that 
for  miles  around  the  mysterious  Casa  Grande 
many  great  mounds,  now  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  desert  sands,  bear  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  at  some  far  remote  period, 
the  abode  of  busy  industries.  Mr.  Morrison 
says  he  is  convinced  that  the  Casa  Grande  was 
not  used  either  for  religious  or  warlike  purposes. 
The  superiority  of  its  architecture,  it  haying 
outlived  all  the  other  structures  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  the  numerous  small  apartments  in- 
to which  it  was  divided,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
interior  finish,  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  palace  of  the  King,  or  chief,  who 
governed  the  primitive  Americans  who  in- 
habited these  vast  domains  ages  before  Astec  or 
Toltec. 


The  most  ancient  ot  the  traditions  of  the 
Pimas  and  Papagoes,  who  yet  live  here  where 
their  fathers  have  lived  for  centuries,  allude  to 
them  as  “ the  ruins.”  The  earliest  historic 
record  we  have  of  Casa  Grande  was  given  by 
the  famous  Spanish  cavalier  and  explorer, Cabeza 
de  Baca,  who  discovered  it  during  his  journey 
across  the  continent  about  1537.  A few  years 
later  the  famous  explorer,  Don  Francisco  de 
Coronado,  Governor  of  Galicia,  who  led  an 
expedition  into  New  Mexico,  describes  the  ruins 
as  being  four  stories  high,  with  walls  six  feet  in 
thickness.  As  a proof  of  its  great  antiquity  he 
says  that  the  Pima  Indians  then,  three  hundred 


and  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
origin  or  history  of  the  town  which  had  existed 
there.  It  had  always  been  a ruin  to  them  and 
to  their  ancestors.  Fathers  King  and  Mange, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1694,  found  the  remains 
of  the  great  edifice.  They  also  gave  an  account 
of  twelve  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  Father 
Pedro  Fout,  in  1777,  found  them  in  much  the 
same  condition.  He  describes  the  main  build- 
ing as  an  oblong  square  facing  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  The  exterior  walls  ex- 
tended from  north  to  south  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  and  from  east  to  west  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  “ We  thus  see,”  says  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, “ what  havoc  the  storms  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  year  have  made  and  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  to  save  the  remnant  from  com- 
plete destruction.”  The  ruins  are  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  pre- 
historic age  to  be  found  on  this  continent. 


Word  comes  from  Granbury,  Texas,  that 
Colonel  Robert  Patton  Crockett  died  at  his 
residence  on  Rucker’s  Creek  some  days  ago, in  the 
seventy- third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of 
Hood  county’s  pioneer  settlers,  locating  there 
in  1854.  His  death  removes  the  only  remain- 
ing son  of  Davy  Crockett.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  .the  Alamo,  and  the  massacre  of  his 
father  by  Santa  Anna’s  soldiers,  he  left  his  home 
in  Tennessee  and  joined  the  Texas  revolutionists. 
After  peace  was  declared  and  victory  achieved 
by  the  Texans  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  married  and  settled.  In  1854  he  moved  to 
Texas,  taking  with  him  -his  aged  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Crockett,  who  died  in  i860.  On  the  even- 
ing of  August  11,  he  sustained  serious  injuries 
by  a frightened  team  running  away  with  the 
wagon,  and  suffered  intensely  till  his  death. 

The  Elizabeth  above  mentioned,  was  the 
second  wife  of  Davy  Crockett,  whose  domestic 
experiences  were  almost  as  romantic  in  their 
way,  as  the  political  and  public  episodes  of 
his  remarkable  career.  While  yet  a mere  youth, 
when  at  work  for  a Quaker  and  attending  school 
during  the  only  six  months  devoted  to  such 
pursuit  in  his  whole  career,  he  became  enamored 
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of  a young  woman,  who  agreed  to  become  his 
wife;  a few  days  before  the  time  set  for  his 
wedding,  she  became  the  wife  of  another,  and 
he  was  left  to  console  himself  as  best  he  could. 
He  was  not  long  in  accepting  the  situation 
philosophically,  and  was  soon  after  married  to 
a young  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  the  event  be- 
ing entered  as  follows,  in  the  records  of  Weak- 
ley county,  Tennessee  : 


HISTORICAL 

The  first  of  the  season’s  meetings  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  New  York, 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  September  30,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  society,  in  Library  Hall. 
Vice-President  Seymour  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  on  motion  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson 
was  elected  to  preside.  Secretary  Reese  G. 
Williams  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, and  Secretary  Darling  read  a long  list  of 
donations.  The  donations  this  month  are  very 
valuable.  A number  of  names  were  proposed 
for  corresponding  membership,  and  referred. 


“ Davy  Crockett,  with  Thomas  Dogett,  se- 
curity, binds  himself  in  a bond  of  twelve  hun 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  Gov.  John  Sevier, 
Aug.  I,  1806,  to  marry  Polly  Finlay.” 

Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  after  several 
years  of  hardship,  Col.  Crockett  was  again 
married,  to  a widow  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  in  the  late  war. 


SOCIETIES. 

General  Darling  reported  progress  in  the  lec- 
ture course,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bagg,  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  course  were  left  with 
the  Committee.  Dr.  Bagg  reported  that  during 
the  summer  he  had  arranged  the  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  library  and  separated  the  du- 
plicates, which  might  be  exchanged  with  other 
societies  to  the  advantage  of  each.  The  list  of 
duplicates  was  ordered  printed.  A number  of 
bills  were  audited.  E.  K.  Wright,  of  New 
York,  formerly  of  Utica,  was  elected  a life 
member. 
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“A  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade;  Its 
Friends  and  Its  Foes.”  By  Eli  Thayer. 
With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  D.D.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  written  of  those  things  of 
which  he  was  a part ; he  has  spoken  by  authority, 
and  has  added  to  the  literature  of  that  stirring 
period  just  before  the  war,  a volume  of  exceed- 
ing historic  interest.  As  has  been  truthfully 
said,  Mr.  Thayer  “ should  be  credited  with  the 
organization  of  the  movement  which  made  a 
free  state  of  a territory  supposed  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly condemned  to  slavery.”  The  leader  of  the 
emigrants  who,  quietly  but  steadily,  poured 
into  Kansas,  and  by  their  courage  and  their 
votes  made  Kansas  a free  state,  and  prevented 
the  slave-holder  from  gaining  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  great  west  and  southwest,  he  per- 
formed a work  that  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  magnificence  of  its  results.  “ The  purpose 
of  this  book,”  writes  Mr.  Thayer  in  his  pre- 


face, “is  to  show  by  what  agency  Kansas  was 
made  a free  state,  and  how  this  result  has  af- 
fected our  national  life.  The  triumph  of  the 
North  was  regarded  by  slave-holders  as  ample 
proof  that  there  could  never  be  another  slave 
state  in  the  Union.  Hence  came  the  attempt  to 
secede,  the  civil  war,  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  as  a military  necessity.  Hence 
came  also  an  enduring  national  unity  having 
no  sectional  interests.” 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  in 
full  that  great  struggle  by  which  Kansas  was 
saved.  He  confines  himself  to  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company,  and  the  emigrant  movement,  in 
which  he  has  material  sufficient  for  one  volume. 
The  results  of  that  movement,  and  the  logical 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  are 
undei'stood  from  the  following  summary,  given 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book  : 

1.  The  conviction  in  the  South  that  no  more 
slave  States  could  ever  be  formed  in  the  Union. 
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2.  The  attempt  to  secede,  so  that  slave  States 
might  be  formed  outside  of  the  Union. 

3.  The  civil  war. 

4.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  a mili- 
tary necessity. 

5.  The  Union  preserved  and  slavery  de- 
stroyed. 

The  national  results  of  the  Kansas  conflict 
may  be  briefly  summarized  : 

1 . It  stopped  the  making  of  slave  States. 

2.  It  made  the  Republican  party. 

3.  It  nearly  elected  Fremont,  and  did  elect 
Lincoln. 

4.  It  united  and  solidified  the  North  against 
slavery,  and  was  a necessary  training  to  enable 
it  to  subdue  secession. 

5.  It  drove  the  slaveholders,  through  despe- 
ration, into  secession. 

6.  It  has  given  us  a harmonious  and  enduring 
Union. 

7.  It  has  emancipated  the  white  race  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  lrom  the  evils  of 
slavery. 

8.  It  is  even  now  regenerating  the  South. 

“Jonathan  Edwards.”  By  Alexander  V.  G. 

Allen,  D.D.  Professor  in  the  Episcopal 

Theological  School,  in  Cambridge  Massa- 
chusetts. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 

•X;  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  (In  Ameri- 
can Religious  Leaders  series.) 

The  initial  volume  of  this  series  of  American 
Religious  Leaders,  announced  some  time  since, 
is  at  hand,  and  naturally  enough  contains  a 
record  of  the  life  and  lifework  of  that  great  and 
austere  New  Pmgland  preacher  and  theologian, 
lonathan  Edwards.  Dr.  Allen’s  treatment  of 
his  subject  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
this  series,  which  is  not  “ emphasizing  personal 
character  and  history  except  as  these  are  related 
to  the  development  of  religious  thought,  or 
the  quickening  of  religious  life:”  a series 
which,  when  completed,  “ will  not  only  depict 
in  a clear  and  memorable  way,  several  great 
figures  in  American  religious  history,  but  will 
indicate  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  his- 
tory, the  progress  and  process  of  religious 
philosophy  in  America,  the  various  types  of 
theology  which  have  shaped  or  been  shaped  by 


the  various  churches,  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation.”  This  is 
a high  aim,  and  in  the  character  of  the  work  at 
hand,  and  those  promised  in  the  near  future,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  attained.  Among  the  volumes 
announced  for  future  publication,  are  “Francis 
Wayland,”  “Charles  Hodge/'  Wilbur  Fisk,” 
“ Archbishop  John  Hughes,”  “ Theodore 
Parker,”  and  “ Dr.  Muhlenberg."  In  this 
first  volume  Dr.  Allen  has  given  us  not  merely 
the  theologian,  but  the  man  Edwards,  and  has 
entered  into  his  theme  with  an  interest  not 
only  in  that  man,  but  in  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  “ I have  endeavored,”  he  tells  us,  “to 
reproduce  Edwards  from  his  books,  making  his 
treatises,  in  their  chronological  order,  contri- 
bute to  his  portraiture  as  a man  and  as  a theo- 
logian, a task  which  has  not  heretofore  been 
attempted.  I have  thought  that  something 
more  than  a mere  recountal  of  facts  was  de- 
manded, in  order  to  justify  the  endeavor  to  re- 
unite his  life.  What  we  most  desire  to  know 
is,  what  he  thought,  and  how  he  came  to  think 
as  he  did.  . . Edwards  is  always  and  every- 

where interesting,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  theology.” 

“Benjamin  Franklin.”  By  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  author  of  “ Life  of  John  Adams,"  “ Life 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,”  “ Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  etc.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  the  hands  of  one  less  gifted  than  Mr. 
Morse,  the  condensation  of  a life  of  Franklin 
into  the  space  permitted  by  this  series,  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult : while  the  author  him- 
self laments  the  dangerous  task  of  attempting 
to  tell  at  all  what  Franklin,  and  Parton  have 
so  well  and  so  volumniously  told.  The  success 
he  has  achieved  in  the  face  of  two  great  diffi- 
culties is  therefore  all  the  more  marked.  We 
have  here  the  real  Franklin,  the  careless  youth, 
the  author,  the  statesman,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, and  no  man  can  read  of  him  here,  with- 
out understanding  him  as  he  really  was. 

“ Studies  in  the  South  and  West;  with 
Comments  on  Canada.”  By  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner,  author  of  “ Their  Pilgrimage,” 
etc.  Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Warner's  various  pilgrimages  though  the 
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South  and  West  have  been  prolific  of  observa- 
tion and  comment,  and  have  led  many  to  under- 
stand as  never  before  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  our  country  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  No  better  under- 
standing of  the  extent  and  purpose  of  this 
work  can  be  had,  than  is  give  in  the  intelligent 
comment  of  The  Critic  which  says:  “ We  are 
taken  into  the  tobacco  and  cotton  belts  in  1885, 
twenty  years  after  the  War,  and  are  introduced 
to  the  society  of  the  New  South  ; and  we  con- 
fess we  like  it.  We  walk  through  New  Or- 
leans, a relic  of  the  old  French  empire  in 
America  but  yet  full  of  Yankee  ideas;  a voudoo 
dance  reveals  the  inner  nature  of  the  generation 
third  or  fourth  from  interior  Africa.  Again  we 
revisit  the  South  in  1887,  and  roam  thence 
into  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  where  French 
names  still  abound.  In  conformity  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  we  are  treated  to  two 
chapters  of  Chicago.  The  leading  cities  of  the 
states  bordering  the  Ohio  are  then  described, 
and  we  behold  the  magic  work  of  civilization 
in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  At  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  Kentucky  we  glance, 
and  find  here  especially  the  author’s  brilliant 
powers  of  generalization.  In  comment  on 
Canada,  we  read  not  of  the  romantic  land  of 
D oilier  and  La  Salle,  but  of  the  subjects  of 
Victoria  busy  with  the  problems  of  the  age  of 
electricity  and  free  schools.  To  have  read  this 
book  is  in  itself  a liberal  education,  and  to 
young  people’s  reading-clubs  especially  we  com- 
mend it.  Ephemeral  as  such  writing  must  be 
in  our  country  of  quick  growth,  it  is  a superb 
picture  Mr.  Warner  has  given  us.” 

‘‘An  Introduction  to  Political  Econ- 
omy.” By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Published  by 
the  Chautauqua  Press,  New  York. 

Prof.  Ely’s  task  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  was  two-fold  in  its  character — the  produc- 
tion of  a volume  that  should  serve  as  a text- 
book -of  political  economy  which  might  be 
used  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  suitable 


for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  general 
reading.  The  spirit  in  which  he  approached 
the  performance  of  that  task  is  described  in  his 
own  words  : “To  write  a work  descriptive 

rather  than  logical,  and  the  ordinary  distribu- 
tion of  space  in  text-books  has  been  abandoned. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  book  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  a description  of  the  growth  and 
characteristics  of  industrial  society  and  an  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  political  economy..  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  make,  at 
least,  the  true  significance  of  political  economy 
apparent.”  One  of  the  best  evidences  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  is  the  fact  that 
the  work  has  received  the  official  indorsement 
of  the  Council  of  Six  who  represent  the  great 
Chautauqua  Circle. 

“ Sketches  From  the  Mountains  of  Mex- 
ico.” By  J.  R.  Flippin.  Published  by  the 

Standard  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati. 

We  cannot  be  told  too  much  concerning  our 
sister  republic  to  the  South  ; if  the  narrator  is 
intelligent  in  his  observations,  and  truthful  in 
his  record.  A residence  of  five  years  in  one  of 
the  least  known  regions  of  Mexico,  and  a natu- 
rally keen  habit  of  observation,  have  aided  the 
author  to  no  small  extent,  and  he  has  crowded 
a great  deal  of  valuable  information  into  the 
space  occupied.  The  book  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  tourists  across  the  Rio  Grande,  as  it 
explains  and  describes  much  of  the  social  life 
and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Mexicans. 

“ Eli  and  Sybil  Jones  ; Their  Life  and 

Work.”  By  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Published  by 

Porter  & Coates,  Philadelphia. 

The  life-story  of  these  devoted  friends  of  hu- 
manity, is  simply  and  quietly  told,  and  in  pe- 
rusing it  one  understands  how  some  can  be 
truly  good  and  really  great,  and  yet  make  but 
little  stir  in  the  world.  The  early  days  of  these 
two  who  became  one  in  spirit  as  in  law,  were 
passed  in  preparation  for  the  labors  which 
they  had  not  foreseen,  but  to  which  they  were 
to  be  called  ; then  came  their  mission  in  behalf 
of  the  Friends  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  their  work  in  Si- 
beria, England,  Ireland,  Norway,  Germany, 
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Switzerland,  France,  the  Holy  Land,  and  again 
at  home.  The  world  was  their  harvest  field, 
and  the  many  years  of  long  lives  the  time  they 
gave  to  it.  Something  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief 
summary  : Their  first  journeys  in  America 

were  by  carriage  to  Nova  Scotia  and  afterward 
through  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  In 
1850,  after  a severe  internal  struggle,  Eli  and 
Sybil  Jones  went  by  sailing  packet  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  work  done  there  was  of 
great  value  to  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  ne- 
groes. This  voyage  affords  a good  account  of 
the  Liberian  Republic  in  i852-’53.  From 
thence  they  carried  on  their  religious  work 
through  Ireland,  England,  Norway,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  the  south  of  France.  A chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  speech  of  Eli  Jones  when 
he  was  appointed  Major-General  by  the  Maine 
Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a member.  In 
i864~’65  Sybil  Jones  worked  among  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  civil  war,  visiting  at 
the  same  time  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton 
and  President  Johnson  with  messages.  From 
l867~’69  they  worked  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  Letters 
are  given  with  interesting  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  life  in  the  land  of  the  Bible.  Their  lives 
were  indeed  of  the  kind  that  will  bear  recoi'ding. 

“ The  Story  of  Phoenicia.”  By  George 
Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Camden  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Turin  ; author  of  “ The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World,” 
etc.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York.  (In  The  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series). 

The  high  standard  of  this  series  is  maintained 
in  Prof.  Rawlinson ’s  “ Phoenicia,”  a series 
that,  when  completed,  will  furnish  in  itself  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world.  This  old  nation  that  lay  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  helped  to 
enlighten  the  darkened  portions  of  the  earth, 
has  a wonderful  history,  and  in  this  volume  it 
has  been  exceedingly  well  told.  The  illustra- 
t rations  and  maps  are  up  to  the  usual  standard. 


“The  Wooing  of  Grandmother  Grey.” 
By  Kate  Tannat  Woods.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shephard,  Boston. 

Lee  & Shepard  are  always  early  in  the  holi- 
day market,  and  by  the  works  already  sent  put, 
they  give  promise  of  excelling  even  their  ar- 
tistic triumphs  of  former  years.  The  beautiful 
poem  named  above  is  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  not  only  as  to  the  large  number 
of  full  page  engravings,  but  as  to  paper,  bind- 
ing, and  all  the  details  of  the  printer’s  art. 
The  story  is  touching,  and  the  insight  into  its 
purpose  is  enlarged  by  the  faithfulness  and 
beauty  of  the  artist’s  work. 

Among  the  other  choice  holiday  goods  that 
Lee  & Shepard  have  already  offered  for  this 
season,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  es- 
pecially beautiful  : 

“ One  Merrie  Christmas  Time.”  Arranged 
and  illustrated  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  Printed 
in  colors,  with  rings,  ribbon  and  chain. 

“A  Happy  New  Year  to  You.”  Designed 
by  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  Printed  in  colors,  etc., 
as  above. 

“ Hurrah  for  the  New  Year,  1890.” 
An  illustrated  almanac,  in  colors,  with  gilt 
edges,  chain,  etc.,  as  above. 

“ Our  Baby’s  Book.”  A large  and  elegantly 
printed  day-book,  on  chains  and  with  rib- 
bons, for  the  record  of  the  baby’s  life  from 
the  day  of  birth,  and  into  so  late  a season  as 
the  love  and  pride  of  the  parents  may  choose. 
Illuminated  pages  are  reserved  to  the  name,’ 
christening,  weight,  baby  sayings,  pictures  at 
various  stages,  etc.,  making  a souvenir  that 
parents  would  not  part  with  in  after  years 
for  any  price. 

“Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  Miss- 
issippians.  ” By  Reuben  Davis.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

For  sixty  years  a resident  of  the  state  of 
which  he  writes,  a man  of  civil  and  political 
affairs,  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  a leading 
member  of  the  bar,  and  the  representative  of 
his  district  in  Congress,  Reuben  Davis  is  quite 
competent  to  say  much  of  interest  and  value 
about  the  tinpes  and  the  people  amid  which  his 
lot  was  cast.  His  story  begins  at  the  opening 
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of  1830,  and  is  carried  up  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  casts  a flood  of  light  upon  a section  of 
country  about  which  little,  comparatively,  has 
been  wi'itten  ; and  the  narration  is  all  the  more 
pleasant  because  Mr.  Davis  knows  how  to  be 
personal  without  being  egotistic,  and  reminis- 
cent without  becoming  garrulous.  The  inci- 
dents that  abound  in  every  chapter  in  relation 
to  the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  are  in  the 
main,  new,  and  always  well  told, — of  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Foote,  and  of  their  associates.  Pages 
are  devoted  to  his  experiences  in  Congress, 
and  the  noted  men  he  met  while  there,  and  to 
his  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  The  final 
chapters  are  devoted  to  “ Was  Mississippi  to 
Secede?”  “The  Opening  of  the  War,”  and 
“ Military  Preparations  in  Mississippi.”  As  in 
the  best  books  of  this  class,  the  author  has 
known  what  to  retain  and  what  to  reject,  and 
although  related  in  the  first  person,  the  reader 
forgets  the  writer,  who  keeps  himself  so  con- 
siderately in  the  background,  and  attaches  his 
interest  to  the  themes  that  are  discussed.  Mr. 
Davis  has,  in  short,  given  us  another  of  the  few 
books  that  have  been  written  in  the  South 
since  the  war,  about  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
had  a part  in  the  dramatic  scenes  of  which  that 
war  was  the  culmination  ; and  in  writing  it  he 
has  performed  a service  to  history  and  the 
whole  country. 

“Diary  of  a Southern  Refugee  During  the 

War.”  By  A Lady  of  Virginia.  (Mrs. 

Judith  W.  McGuire.)  Third  edition,  with 

corrections  and  additions.  Published  by  J. 

W.  Randolph  & English,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  book  has  been  carried  already  into  its 
third  edition  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  journal 
of  an  educated  and  refined  lady,  kept  through 
the  trying  scenes  of  a dangerous  period  in 
which  she  had  part ; and  it  is  all  the  more  at- 
tractive and  interesting  because  it  was  written 
in  the  white-heat  of  anger  at  what  she  felt 
were  the  outrages  of  a hated  and  invading  foe  ; 
— a true  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  times,  as 
of  the  times  themselves.  The  North  can  well 
forgive  the  writer  for  her  harsh  terms,  because 
of  the  outspokeness  of  her  wrath,  and  the  evident 
honesty  of  her  convictions.  As  one  has  said: 


“ This  has  proved  to  us  a most  fascinating  vol- 
ume. It  is  the  diary  of  a lady,  evidently  a 
thoughtful,  refined,  eminently  Christian  matron, 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  her  grandchildren,  from 
May,  1861,  when  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her 
home  by  the  advent  of  Federal  troops  to  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  on  through  all  the  days  of 
sojourn  at  Winchester,  Richmond,  and  ‘else- 
where in  Virginia,  till  the  surrender  of  Gene- 
rals Lee,  and  Johnston,  in  April,  1865.  The 
reading  of  a dozen  pages  of  this  Diary  make  it 
sufficiently  manifest  that  this  gallery  of  ‘ inside 
views,’  of  the  Southern  public  opinion  and  the 
Southern  heart  during  the  memorableera  of  the 
civil  war,  are  pictures  taken  from  nature, 
and  that,  too,  photographically — these  leaves 
being  but  the  plates  upon  which  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  shadowed  themselves  and  W'ere 
caught  as  they  arose  day  by  day.” 

••  Louisa  May  Alcott  : Her  Life,  Letters, 
and  Journals.”  Edited  by  Ednah  D. 
Cheney.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston. 

This  memorial  to  one  of  the  best  among 
juvenile  writers  of  all  the  world,  might  almost 
be  called  an  autobiography,  although  better 
than  that, — -for  in  these  letters  and  journals 
Miss  Alcott  has  revealed  herself  with  a grace 
and  freshness,  and  a candor  of  confession,  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  she  written 
for  the  world.  The  author  has  so  woven  the 
extracts  from  Miss  Alcott ’s  own  pen  together,  as 
to  make  the  story  almost  continuous  ; while  the 
interweaving  threads  brighten  and  illuminate 
a life  that  was  nobly  and  purely  lived  for  the 
good  of  others.  The  experiences,  trials,  labors 
and  scenes  of  home-brightness  here  set  down, 
throw  a flood  of  light  upon  her  various  works  ; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  a book  more  fitted  to 
go  into  the  hands  of  American  girls  to  make 
them  less  selfish  and  truer  to  a high  ideal,  than 
the  life-story  of  the  true  woman  here  told. 

“Autobiography  of  Frederick  Froebel.” 
Translated  and  Annotated  by  Emilie  Michae- 
lis,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Croyden  Kinder- 
garten and  Preparatory  School,  and  H. 
Keatley  Moore,  Mus.  Bac.,  B.  A.,  Examiner 
in  Music  to  the  Froebel  Society,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Croyden  Kindergraten  Com- 
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pany.  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

The  wonderful  story  of  this  great  leader  and 
teacher  whose  name  must  be  remembered  as 
long  as  Kindergarten  instruction  is  continued, 
is  told  here  in  his  own  words,  and  must  prove 
one  of  deep  interest  to  the  thousands  who  are 
connected  with  that  work.  In  addition  to  the 
autobiography,  this  book  contains  several  chap- 
ters that  throw  light  upon  his  life  and  work, — 
“ Notes  by  the  Translators,”  “ Critical  mo- 
ments in  the  Froebel  community,”  “ Chrono- 
logical abstract  of  Froebel’s  Life  and  move- 
ments,” “Bibliography  of  Froebel,”  etc.,  etc. 

“ History  of  The  Great  Flood  in  Johns- 
town, May  31,  1889,  by  which  over  Ten 
Thousand  Lives  Were  Lost.”  Published 
by  J.  S.  Ogilive,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  presentation  of  the  history  of  this,  the 
greatest  physical  disaster  that  ever  occurred  in 
America,  in  such  shape  as  to  be  convenient  for 


reference,  is  a commendable  idea  The  story 
was  written  when  the  disaster  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  and  by  men  upon  the  spot,  and  is 
one  of  absorbing  but  sad  interest.  The  work 
contains  a series  of  wood  engravings. 

Pamphlets,  and  other  minor  publications  : 

“ Walls  that  Talk  : A Transcript  of  the 
Names,  Initials,  and  Sentiments  Writ- 
ten and  Graven  on  the  Walls,  Doors 
and  Windows  of  the  Libby  Prison  at 
Richmond,  by  the  Prisonersof  1861-65.” 
Published  by  J.  W.  Randolph  & English, 
Richmand,  Va. 

Two  “ Essays  on  The  Times:”  “Canada, 
in  the  Ninth  Decade  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  and  “Protestant  Ascend- 
ency in  the  Ninth  Decade  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  By  Barrister. 

“ First  Triennial  Catalogue,  of  the 
Portrait  Gallery,  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.”  Com- 
piled by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary, 
and  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  Librarian. 


J.  J. 
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de;ce;mbe;h,  issq. 


SHERIDAN’S  RIDE  ON  THE  WAR-SHIP  SWATARA. 


Sheridan’s  ride  down  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  as  a historical  fact,  found 
a master  mind  and  an  inspired  heart,  to 
immortalize  it  in  verse  in  the  person 
of  the  poet-painter  and  patriot-poet, 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

That  deathless  war-lyric  linked  the 
names  of  Sheridan  and  Read  together 
forever.  It  is  a word-painting,  by  a 
self-taught  master,  of  Sheridan  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  stern  magnifi- 
cence of  battle.  Thenceforth  Sheridan 
became  the  war-lord  of  the  Union 
Soldier  whose  genius  was  invoked  by 
all  who  sought,  while  fighting  for  coun- 
try, imperishable  renown. 

But  no  pen,  as  yet,  has  been  im- 
pelled by  Read-like  genius  or  poetic 
frenzy,  to  tell  the  story  in  verse  of 
Sheridan’s  ride  from  Washington  * to 
Nonquitt  upon  the  war-ship  Swatara. 

To  the  general  heart  of  the  American 
people  there  was  something  transcend- 
ing the  power  of  prosaic  description  in 
that  mournful  incident,  rendered  in- 
tensely so  now  in  that  it  was  the  last 
act,  in  the  sight  of  his  countrymen,  of 
Sheridan,  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his 


co- actors  upon  the  stage  of  war.  Sheri- 
dan, the  warrior,  charging  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864 
“ On  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night,” 
is  thus  brought  in  thrilling  contrast 
with  Sheridan,  the  helpless  invalid,  in 
1888.  Death  challenged  to  the  dark 
encounter  him  whose  very  eminence 
and  renown  as  a military  chieftan  al- 
lured rather  than  deterred  the  grim 
monster  from  advancing  upon  this  idoll 
of  the  nation.  Baffled  at  first,  death 
paused,  as  if  dismayed  at  the  courage 
and  will  of  the  warrior  the  weapons  of 
whose  warfare  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
his  sick  chamber,  utterly  availless,  in 
combat  with  his  mysterious  foe — 

“In  sombre  harness  mailed.” 

Then,  as  if  to  change  the  scene  of 
the  next  attack  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  shores  of  New  England, 
Sheridan  was  tenderly  lifted  from  his. 
bed,  borne  in  the  arms  of  affectionate- 
nurses  down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and 
then  uplifted  to  the  iron-clad  bosom  of 
the  Swatara;  guarded  lest  the  winds  of 
heaven  should  “visit  his  face  too 
roughly”;  watched,  lest  the  silver  cord 
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be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  broken 
that  bound  and  held  the  dauntless  soul 
of  Sheridan  within  the  compass  of  his 
helpless  body.  And  then  the  ride  down 
the  historic  river ! How  noiselessly 
that  ship  of  War  plowed  the  placid 
water  ! Upon  the  one  hand  the  North; 
upon  the  other  the  South,  but  now 
“ All  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac.” 

The  flag  upon  Fortress  Monroe, 
dimly  seen,  waved  an  adieu.  The  sea 
seemed  to  hear  and  obey  again  the 
voice  of  the  adorable  Galileean  — 
“ Peace,  be  still  and,  as  if  moved 
by  a vague  devotion,  the  winds  and  the 
waves  conspired  to  bear  the  precious 
freight  of  the  Swcitai'a  in  safety  to 
Nonquitt.  But  Sheridan  found  the 


self-same  foe  awaiting  him  at  Nonquitt 
that  had  met  him  under  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol — that  remorseless  enemy 
that  had  conquered  so  many  of  his  com- 
rades-in-arms-— Thomas,  Mead,  Logan 
and  Weitzel ; Garfield,  and  Hancock, 
and  Grant.  The  combat  ended,  the 
Hero  of  Winchester  was  dead.  His 
sun  went  down  in  martial  splendor, 
but  the  twilight  which  deepened  in- 
to the  night  of  a Nation’s  sorrow 
revealed  Sheridan’s  star  in  the  very 
zenith  of  earthly  glory — a star  that 
will  shine  with  increasing  radiance 
until  “ the  heavens  shall  wax  old  like 
a garment,  or  depart  as  a scroll  when 
it  is  rolled  together.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


JOHN  P.  USHER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  IN  LINCOLN’S 

CABINET. 


John  P.  Usher,  whose  busy  and  va- 
ried career  came  to  an  end  in  the  early 
days  of  1889,  held  a high  position  in  a 
most  trying  period  of  our  national  life; 
and  while  therein,  as  in  every  other 
field  in  which  he  labored,  he  proved  his 
devotion  to  duty,  and  his  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  trust  committed  to  his 
hands.  He  came  of  a family  famous  in 
the  annals  of  America  long  years  past, 
and  from  an  unquestioned  authority  * 
we  glean  a brief  mention  of  several  of 
his  direct  ancestors.  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these  was  Hezekiah  Usher,  a 
bookseller,  who  was  born  in  England 


* Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy. 


about  1615  and  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
March  14,  1676.  He  was  a citizen  of 
Cambridge  in  1639,  and  in  1646  estab- 
lished himself  in  Boston,  became  a 
selectman  of  the  town,  and,  agent  for 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel, 
and  as  such  purchased  in  England  in 
1657  the  press  and  types  used  for  print- 
ing the  famous  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old 
Scotch  Church,  in  1669.  His  son, 
Hezekiah,  bookseller,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  on  June  6,  1639, 
and  died  in  Boston  on  July  11,  1679, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  business  in 
Boston.  During  the  excitement  over 
witchcraft,  he  was  arrested,  but  was 
suffered  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
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colony.  His  wife  was  Bridget,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Lisle,  and  widow  of  Leon- 
ard Hoar.  Another  son,  John,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  April  27,  1648, 
and  died  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  on 
September  1,  1726.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  business,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  council,  a colonel  of  militia, 
and  treasurer  of  Massachusetts.  His 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Allen,  whose  claims  to  the  New 
Hampshire  patents  he  supported.  In 
March,  1677,  he  acted  in  London  as 
agent  for  Massachusetts  colony  in  the 
purchase  of  the  title  to  the  district  of 
Maine  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1692  until  1697,  and 
was  reappointed  in  1702. 

This  John  Usher’s  son,  Hezekiah 
Usher,  in  turn  had  a son  of  the  same 
name,  who  in  turn  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Usher,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  Usher  was 
married  to  Lucy  Palmer,  daughter  of 
John  Palmer,  who  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  family  of  that  name,  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Connecticut.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  all  the  good  traits  of  a useful  and 
honored  ancestry  by  right  belonged  to 
this  later  representative  of  two  of  the 
leading  families  of  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land. 

John  Palmer  Usher  was  born  at 
Brookfield,  Madison  County,  New 
York,  on  January  9,  1816.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  usual  home  and  school 
training,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry 


Bennett,  of  New  Berlin,  New  York, 
and  was,  on  January  17,  1839,  admitted 
as  a solicitor  by  the  famous  Chancelor 
Walworth,  and  on  the  next  day  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  attorney  by  the  late  Chief- 
Justice  Samuel  Nelson,  The  same  year 
he  removed  to  Indiana  and  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  William  D.  Gris- 
wold, now  of  St.  Louis.  In  .1844  he 
was  married  to  Margaret  Patterson,  the 
daughter  of  General  Arthur  Patterson 
of  Indiana,  a prominent  man  in  that 
state  in  his  generation,  who  held  great 
influence  in  western  affairs,  and  came 
near  securing  an  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  Usher  was  active  and  successful 
at  the  bar,  soon  taking  a prominent 
place  in  his  profession,  and  being  en- 
gaged in  many  important  cases,  in  some 
of  which  he  was  associated  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  whose  Cabinet  he  was 
afterwards  to  hold  a place.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  serving  for  a 
time  as  a member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  also  as  attorney  general  of 
the  state.  In  1856  he  was  a candidate 
for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  the  Terre  Haute  district,  against 
John  G.  Davis,  who  defeated  hjm  after 
an  exciting  contest.  On  March  20, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  position  of  first  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  which  he 
held  until  January  18,1863,  when 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  place  of  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
who  had  resigned.  Mr.  Usher  remain- 
ed in  that  high  and  important  office 
until  the  close  of  Lincoln’s  first  term  in 
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March,  1865,  when  he  resigned,  al- 
though his  successor,  ex-Senator  James 
Harlan,  of  Iowa,  did  not  qualify  until 
the  15th  of  May,  after  Lincoln’s  death. 
During  Mr.  Usher’s  service  in  the  ca- 
binet many  grave  and  great  questions 
were  before  the  administration,  and  in 
his  attitude  upon  all  he  displayed  a 
pure  patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  the 
excellent  judgment  of  the  trained  man 
of  affairs.  The  varied  and  important 
duties  of  his  particular  department  of 
the  administration  were  so  discharged 
as  to  earn  for  him  the  commendation 
and  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  to  up- 
hold the  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Upon  leaving  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Usher 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  He 
soon  after  made  his  home  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  becoming  counsel  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  emi- 
nent in  his  practice,  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  useful  in  many 
ways  to  the  community  of  which  he 
was  a part. 

A throat  difficulty  caused  him  pain 
and  apprehension,  and  he  sought  relief 
at  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners  the 
country  offered.  He  passed  the  winter 
of  i888-’9  at  his  winter  residence  in 
Florida,  and  in  the  early  spring  pro- 


ceeded to  Philadelphia,  and  on  March 
29  was  admitted  to  the  University  Hos- 
pital, in  West  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
have  a surgical  operation  performed  on 
his  throat,  upon  both  sides  of  which 
tumors  had  grown.  He  was  then  in  so 
weakened  a condition  that  Drs.  D.  H. 
Agnew,  J.  Ashurst  and  E.  R.  Kirby  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  system  before  attempt- 
ing the  operation,  and  he  was  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  treatment. 
On  April  3d,  an  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Agnew,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  others,  and  this  resulted 
in  giving  the  patient  the  first  period  of 
unrestricted  breathing  that  he  had  en- 
joyed for  months.  His  recuperation 
seemed  steady;  but  the  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  doomed  to  disappoint^ 
ment. 

From  this  the  patient  never  recover- 
ed, but  on  the  morning  of  April  13, 
1889,  he  passed  peacefully  away.  The 
words  of  sympathy  that  came  to  the 
family  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
showed  the  esteem  and  honor  in  which 
John  P.  Usher  had  been  held;  while  all 
who  knew  him  award  to  his  memory 
the  respect  due  to  a true  husband,  a de- 
voted father,  a patriotic  citizen,  and  an 
honest  and  high-minded  man. 
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Thus  the  register  shows  that  in  Oc- 
tober, 1757,  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
small-pox,  to  which  the  Indian  settle- 
ments were  always  extremely  liable, 
and  that  Father  Lefranc  was  very  active 
in  baptizing  the  infants  and  small  child- 
ren, and  those  persons  who  were  dan- 
gerously ill  ; but  even  under  these 
circumstances  he  almost  apologizes  for 
the  want  of  preparation  of  his  catechu- 
mens. Thus,  in  speaking  of  two  Indi- 
ans who  were  dangerously  ill,  and  who 
afterwards  died,  he  says  “they  de- 
manded baptism  with  great  earnestness, 
and  promised  to  be  instructed  and  to 
live  as  Christians.”  In  this  outbreak 
of  small-pox  there  are  certificates  by 
Father  Lefranc  of  the  baptism  of  at 
least  thirty  children,  many  of  them 
infants,  whom  he  says  he  found  “ aban- 
doned and  dangerously  sick  with  the 
small-pox.”  It  is  evident  that  there 
was  a great  panic  among  the  natives  at 
the  visitation  of  this  terrible  scourge, 
and  that  Father  Lefranc,  like  all  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  a like  case,  went 
from  cabin  to  cabin  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, seeking  out  the  sick  and  dying. 
Although  it  does  not  exactly  appear 
(at  least  not  to  me,  who  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  Ojibway  and  Ottawa 

‘^Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Edward  Osgood  Brown. 


II. 

names),  I think  it  is  probable  that  this 
pestilence  occurred  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lage nearest  the  fort — that  of  the  Ojib- 
ways,  upon  the  Island  of  Mackinac. 

As  I have  suggested  before,  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  is  evidenced 
by  the  character  of  many  of  the  lay 
entries  which  were  made  during  the 
long  absence  of  the  priests  from  the 
church.  Here  is  a literal  translation 
of  the  one  most  elaborate.  It  is  of  the 
marriage  of  a man  of  whom  I shall  have 
something  more  to  say  hereafter. 

“ In  the  year  1779,  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, before  noon,  we,  the  undersigned, 
on  the  part  of  Sieur  Charles  Gautier  de 
Vierville,  Lieutenant-Captain  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  King,  son  of  Claude 
Germaine  de  Vierville  and  of  Therese 
Villeneuve,  his  father  and  mother,  de- 
ceased, and  of  Magdeleine  Chevalier, 
daughter  of  the  late  Pascal  Chevalier 
and  of  Madeline  Darch  Eveque,  her 
mother ; in  order  to  confirm  the  alli- 
ance which  a virtuous  love  mutually 
leads  them  to  contract  together,  and  to 
crown  the  fires  that  mutual  tenderness 
has  lighted  in  their  hearts,  before  our 
Mother,  the  Holy  Church,  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  which  they  wish  to  live  and  die, 
have  gone  to  the  house  of  Sieur  Louis 
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Chevalier,  uncle  of  the  future  bride,  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  their  desires, 
and  to  assure  them,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
of  days  full  of  sweetness  and  repose. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  the  future 
husband  and  wife,  of  their  relations 
and  of  their  friends,  we  have  placed 
upon  them  the  following  conditions, 
namely  : The  said  future  husband,  in 

the  dispositions  required  by  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  and  according  to  the 
order  which  she  has  imposed  upon  her 
children,  promises  to  take  for  his  wife 
and  legitimate  spouse  Magdeline  Che- 
valier, who,  upon  her  part,  receives 
him  for  her  husband  and  legitimate 
consort,  having  the  full  and  entire  con- 
sent of  all  their  relatives.  In  virtue  of 
this,  the  husband  (taking  the  wife  with 
all  her  rights  for  the  future  in  that  part 
of  her  heritage  which  is  due  to  her,  and 
which  must  be  delivered  to  her  at  the 
first  requisition,  to  be  held  in  common), 
in  order  to  increase  the  property  of  his 
bride,  and  to  show  by  it  the  extreme 
tenderness  which  he  has  for  her,  settles 
upon  her  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns,  taken  from  the  goods  they  shall 
acquire  together — in  order  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  which  the  accidents 
of  life  may  perhaps  cause  to  arise.  The 
future  spouses, to  assure  for  the  alliance 
which  they  are  contracting — peace,  re- 
pose and  the  sweets  of  well-being  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives — will  and 
consent,  in  order  that  they  may  taste 
without  trouble  the  felicity  that  they 
look  for,  that  their  property  should  be 
possessed  by  a full  and  entire  title  by 
the  survivor  after  the  death  of  one  or 


the  other,  to  be  given  after  the  death  of 
such  survivor  to  their  children,  if'  Hea- 
ven, favorable  to  their  desires,  accords 
them  these  worthy  fruits  of  their  mutual 
love  ; but  if  the  survivor  wishes  to  con- 
tract a new  alliance,  in  that  case  the 
contracting  party  must  account  to  in- 
heriting children,  and  divide  with  them. 
If  Heaven,  deaf  to  their  voice,  shall 
refuse  them  a legitimate  heir,  the  last 
survivor  may  dispose  of  all  the  goods 
according  to  his  or  her  will  and  plea- 
sure, without  being  molested  by  the 
relatives  either  of  one  or  of  the  other. 
This,  they  declare,  is  their  will  while 
waiting  to  approve  and  ratify  it  before 
a notary,  and  to  supplement  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  by  a priest,  when 
they  shall  have  the  power  to  do  it.” 

The  provisions  here  concerning  pro- 
perty disposition  are  according  to  the 
“custom  of  Paris,”  so-called,  which 
governed  in  matters  of  municipal  law 
these  Canadian  colonies. 

There  are  many  other  marriage  re- 
cords, not  so  elaborate,  but  not  less 
sufficient  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
act,  despite  the  absence  of  the  priest. 

Of  course,  it  was  one  of  the  first  mat- 
ters impressed  by  the  priest  upon  those 
who  were  of  Christian  descent  and  upon 
converts,  that  lay  baptism  was  not  only 
permissible  but  desirable  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  danger,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  situated  as 
these  people  were,  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  baptism  of  children,  when  they 
came  to  be  performed  by  the  priests, 
were  conditional  baptism.  That  is,  the 
priest  supplied  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
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tism  and  baptized  them  on  condition 
“ that  they  had  not  already  been  bap- 
tized,” as  in  a very  great  number  of 
cases  they  undoubtedly  had  been  by 
their  parents  or  friends.  No  very  suf- 
ficient register  of  the  numerous  lay  bap- 
tisms made  when  there  was  no  priest 
at  the  mission  was  kept,  but  of  course 
there  are  some  recorded.  A good 
many  of  them  were  either  made  by  the 
commandant  at  the  post;  by  a justice 
of  the  peace,  or  by  a notary  public, 
and  certified  to  under  his  title,  by  the 
person  administering  the  rite.  I have 
no  idea  that  this  was  from  any  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  the  parishoners,  sim- 
ple minded  though  they  were,  that 
these  official  gentlemen  were  any  bet- 
ter qualified  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment than  others,  but  because  they 
reasoned  that  if  a record  was  to  be 
made  at  all  it  had  best  be  made  under 
the  name  and  signature  of  those  best 
able  both  to  make  it  and  to  secure  its 
preservation.  Some  of  them  read  a 
little  curiously.  There  are  a few  in 
English  which  form  the  only  exception 
to  the  almost  universal  French  in  the 
record. 

Upon  page  73  appears  this  in  French  : 
“On  the  30th  day  of  August,  1781, 
was  baptized  Domitillie,  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Sieur  Charles  Gautier  and 
Madeline  Pascal  his  legitimate  wife, 
born  the  same  day  at  noon.  John 
Coates,  Notary  Public.” 

This  is  the  child  of  the  pair  whose 
nuptials  we  noted  above. 

Then  occurs  this  in  English  : “I 

certify  you  that  according  to  the  due 


and  prescribed  order  of  the  church  at 
noon  on  this  day,  and  at  the  above 
place,  before  divers  witnesses,  I bap- 
tized this  child  Charlotte  Cleves.  Pat- 
rick Sinclair,  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Witnesses: 
(Signed)  William  Grant,  John  McNa- 
mara, George  Macbeth,  D.  McRay, 
George  Meldrum.” 

I think  however,  of  the  things  shown 
by  the  record  itself  that  which  inter- 
ested me  most  is  the  .light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  . question  of  slavery, 
both  of  Indians  and  of  negroes,  in  these 
north-western  posts,  during  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

I have  not  had  the  time  to  carry  on 
such  an  investigation  as  I would  like  to 
make  concerning  its  incidents  and  its 
character,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  it 
must  have  been  a firmly  established 
and  cherished  institution  despite  the 
boast  to  the  contrary  that  has  some- 
times been  made.  The  negro  slaves 
belonging  to  various  persons  in  the 
community  are  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  register.  Sometimes  it  is  a child 
of  two  negro  slaves  who  is  baptized, 
sometimes  it  is  two  negro  slaves  who 
are  married.  Thus,  in  1744?  Father 
Coquarz  certifies  to  “ baptizing  the 
daughter  of  Boncoeur,  a negro,  and  of 
Margaret,  a negress,  belonging  to  the 
trader  named  Boutin,  obliged  to  winter 
at  Mackinac  on  his  way  to  the  Illi- 
nois.’ ’ 

Frequently  the  word  “ esclave  ” is 
used  where  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  slave  spoken  of  is  red 
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or  black.  I was  much  puzzled  for  a 
long  time  by  the  use  of  the  words 
“ Panis  ” and  “ Panise,”  evidently  in- 
tended from  their  connection  to  signify 
a male  or  female  servant  of  some  kind, 
and  as  they  were  spoken  of  as  “ belong- 
ing ” to  various  people,  I inferred  that 
they  signified  slaves.  What  sort  of 
slaves  I could  not  ascertain,  for  in  no 
French  dictionary,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  French,  could  I find  any  such 
word.  The  words  did  not  seem  to  be 
used  at  all  as  the  name  of  a tribe,  or  as 
a proper  name,  but  rather  as  though 
they  signified  servants  held  as  slaves 
under  some  different  sort  of  tenure 
from  that  denoted  by  the  word  “ es- 
clave,”  and  this  I thought  at  first  must 
be  so.  I discovered  finally  their  real 
signification.  They  are  corrupted  or 
alternative  forms  of  “Pawnee,”  and 
are  evidently  used  to  signify  “Indian” 
slaves  as  distinguished  from  “ negro  ” 
slaves. 

A note  which  I have  found  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  pur- 
porting to  be  taken  from  the  memoir  of 
one  Bougainville,  published  in  France, 
concerning  the  state  of  Canada,  says, 
that  “ the  Panis  ” (evidently  Pawnee) 
“ tribe  in  America  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  of  the  negroes  in  Europe.” 
“The  Panis  tribe,”  the  author  says, 
“is  a savage  nation  situated  on  the 
Missouri,  estimated  at  about  twelve 
thousand  men.  Other  nations  make 
war  upon  them  and  sell  us  their  slaves. 
It  is  the  only  savage  nation  that  can  be 
thus  treated.” 

Most  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  are 


mentioned  in  the  register,  were,  at  the 
time  of  such  mention,  which  is  gener- 
ally that  of  their  baptism,  quite  young 
children.  I think  that  they  were  in 
most  cases  given  or  sold  to  the  French 
or  half-breed  traders  and  voyageurs,  by 
the  Ottawas  who  had  captured  or 
bought  them.  Whether  they  were  all 
Pawnees  or  not,  I think  very  doubtful. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  as  the  word 
“slave”  became  generic  because  so 
many  “ Slavs  ” were  sold,  the  word 
“ Panis  ” among  the  Ottawas  and  Ojib- 
ways  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
any  slave  of  any  tribe  because  the 
majority  of  such  slaves  were  Pawnees. 
However,  this  is  all  conjecture  on  my 
part. 

There  are  two  interesting  entries  in 
the  register  concerning  slaves  belonging 
to  the  church. 

On  page  29  of  the  baptismal  register 
appears  this  certificate:  “To-day, 

upon  the  16th  of  April,  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, in  the  year  1750,  I have  solmenly 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  this  Mission, 
Jean  Francois  Regis,  a young  slave  of 
about  seven  years,  given  through  grati- 
tude to  this  mission  last  summer  by  M. 
Le  Chevalier,  upon  his  safe  return  from 
the  extreme  West,  the  said  infant  being 
well  instructed  and  asking  baptism. 
His  godfather  was  Sieur  Etienne  Che- 
nier and  his  godmother  Charlotte  Por- 
rent.  Done  at  Michilimackinac  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid.  P.  Du 
Jaunay.” 

Upon  page  59  occurs  the  following  : 
“ To-day,  Holy  Saturday,  the  iothday 
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of  April,  1762,  I have  solemly  baptized 
a young  negro  about  20  years  of  age, 
belonging  before  yesterday  to  this  mis- 
sion ; sufficiently  instructed  even  to 
serve  Holy  Mass.  After  which  he 
made  his  first  communion.  In  baptism 
the  name  of  Pierre  was  given  to  him. 
His  godfather  was  Jean  Baptiste  called 
Noyer,  voyageur,  and  his  godmother 
Mdlle.  Martha  Cheboyer.  Done  at 
Michilimackinac  the  day  and  year 
aforesaid.  ’ ’ This  was  signed  by  Father 
De  Jaunay.  It  was  a gracious  act  to 
give  the  poor  negro  his  freedom  bap- 
tism. 

A monograph  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  these  trading  posts  of  Macki- 
nac, Detroit,  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du 
Chien  and  Chicago,  its  origin,  rise,  de- 
cline and  extinction,  and  its  character 
and  incidents,  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
extremely  interesting. 

One  matter  of  which  I would  like  to 
ascertain  the  date  is  that  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  Indian  slavery.  The  allusions 
to  the  Pawnee  slaves  become  more  and 
more  infrequent,  and  finally  before  the 
close  of  the  book  cease  altogether. 
Father  Richard  states  of  an  Indian 
whom  he  baptized  that  he  was  “ au  ser- 
vice ” of  Charles  de  Langlade,  but  he 
never  uses  the  word  “ slave.” 

Morgan  L.  Martin,  in  an  historical 
address  at  Madison  some  years  ago, 
said  that  he  saw  in  1827  a Pawnee  wo- 
man at  Green  Bay,  who  within  a few 
years  of  that  time  had  been  a slave,  but 
that  she  then  was  free. 

One  other  thing  I think  of,  which  as 
a suggestion  springing  from  this  register 


occurs  to  me  might  be  worked  up  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  that  is,  a dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  and  course  in 
which  the  administration  of  justice  was 
continued  from  the  French  dominion 
through  the  English  occupation  into  the 
time  the  United  States  took  possession 
of  the  country.  I do  not  think  that 
this  register  throws  any  particular  light 
upon  it,  although  there  is  one,  Adha- 
mer  St.  Martin,  whose  entries  appear 
as  a justice  of  the  peace  during  all  three 
of  these  periods.  He  subscribed  him- 
self as  one  of  the  tx  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  his  Majesty  ” in.  March,  1796, 
the  American  troops  not  having  then 
arrived  at  the  post,  although  it  had 
been  long  before  distinctly  agreed  that 
the  United  States  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  Mackinac.  After  that  for  a 
time  he  calls  himself  “ Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  this  district,”  and  then,  still 
later,  in  1797,  he  says  he  is  a “ Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  United  States.” 
It  may  very  well  be  that  he  received  a 
renewal  of  his  commission,  but  the  re- 
cords and  the  traditions  of  Green  Bay 
are  very  clear  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  at  least  of  the  officers  commis- 
sioned by  the  English  Government  did 
not  cease  to  exercise  their  functions,  nor 
did  the  inhabitants  care  to  question 
their  jurisdiction  although  they  received 
no  accession  of  authority.  It  may  have 
been  so  also  at  Mackinac. 

So  far  as  the  mere  contents  of  the 
register  go,  I will  call  your  attention  to 
but  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  to  two 
or  three  allusions  which  are  contained 
in  it  to  Chicago.  It  was  not  till  after 
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the  close  of  the  entries  in  this  register 
that  Chicago  became  anything  to  the 
people  of  Michilimackinac,  but  an 
outpost  known  as  the  Chicago  portage, 
but  now  that  this  great  city  is  here,  it 
naturally  becomes  interesting  to  find 
the  references  to  it  in  such  a record 
as  this.  The  first  that  I noticed  is  in 
the  abridgment  from  the  preceding  re- 
cord, with  which  this  register  opens. 

For  upon  the  19th  of  April,  1735,  it 
appears  that  there  was  baptized  Louis, 
slave  of  Monsieur  de  Chignaucourt, 
aged  twenty  years.  Beneath  the  entry, 
in  bitterness  of  heart,  the  priest  has  writ- 
ten at  another  time,  “j Rocambole,  pre- 
sentement  apostat  et  sauvagise  a Chika- 
go ,”  which  maybe  translated  k<a  hum- 
bug, at  present  an  apostate,  and  relapsed 
into  savagery  at  Chicago.”  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  at  a very  early  time 
Chicago  was  getting  a bad  name  at 
other  places  as  the  resort  of  the  crimi- 
nal classes. 

In  June,  1846,  Father  de  Jaunay  cer- 
tifies that  he  baptized  “ Louis,  the  le- 
gitimate son  of  Amiot  and  of  Marianne 
his  wife  of  this  post ; the  said  infant 
having  been  born  at  the  river  Aux 
plains,  near  to  Chikago,  early  in  Octo- 
ber last.  The  godfather  was  Mr.  Louis 
de  Lecorn,  captain  commanding  for  the 
king  in  this  post.  The  godmother  was 
Madame  Marie  Catherine  de  Laplante, 
wife  of  Monsieur  Bourassa.” 

This  was  a white  child  ; for  Amiot 
appears  to  have  been  a French  trader. 
Does  it  not  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  “ first  white  native  of  Chicago  ”? 

So  far  I have  confined  mvself  to  the 


records  themselves,  that  is,  to  what 
they  by  and  in  themselves  may  be  con- 
sidered to  show  or  suggest.  Pardon 
me  if  for  a few  moments  I now  consider 
them  with  reference  to  the  interest 
which  they  have  for  us  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  derived  from 
other  sources  concerning  the  men  who 
figure  in  this  book,  and  whose  hand- 
writing again  and  again  appears  through 
it.  So  considered,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  interest  in  them  to  those  to 
whom  this  sort  of  historical  research 
affords  pleasure.  There  is  always 
something  fascinating  in  contempora- 
neous records  and  signatures  of  persons 
who  were  pioneers  in  this  western  coun- 
try, and  whose  names  and  deeds  were 
part  of  our  early  history,  and  I think 
that  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  records  are  those  of  their  births, 
baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths. 

It  is  not  particularly  to  the  priests 
who  have  signed  the  certificates  in  these 
registers,  to  whom  I am  referring,  but 
yet  before  I speak  of  other  names  more 
interesting  still,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  something  that  may  be  said  of 
them. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  Father 
de  Lamorinie,  who  makes  the  first  con- 
temporaneous entry  in  this  register  in 
1741,  was  afterwards  at  the  mission  on 
St.  Joseph  river  and,  being  driven  from 
there  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  went  to  minister  to  the 
settlers  at  the  mission  of  St.  Genevieve, 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  St. 
Louis. 

By  virtue  of  an  infamous  decree  of 
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the  Superior  Council  of  Louisiana,  an 
insignificant  body  of  provincial  officers, 
who  undertook  in  1763,  to  condemn 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  suppress 
the  order  within  Louisiana,  he  was 
seized,  although  upon  British  soil,  and 
with  other  priests  from  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes,  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and 
sent  from  there  to  France,  with  orders 
to  present  himself  to  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul.  This  was  his  reward  for  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  and  devotion  which  he 
had  manifested  in  his  mission. 

Father  Lefranc  and  Father  du  jaunay 
were  then  left  alone  as  the  last  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  this  western  country. 

Father  du  Jaunay  was  at  Mackinac 
at  the  time  of  Pontiac’s  conspiracy. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  1763,  the  Indians 
attacked  Fort  Mackinac,  massacring 
most  of  the  garrison,  and  making  pris- 
oners of  the  officers,  all  of  which  is 
graphically  described  in  Parkman’s 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 
By  Father  du  Jaunay,  the  captured 
Captain  Etherington  sent  a letter 
shortly  afterwards  to  Major  Gladwyn, 
who  was  then  besieged  by  Pontiac  him- 
self in  the  fort  at  Detroit,  asking  for 
assistance  which,  however,  Gladwyn 
was  powerless  to  give.  Du  Jaunay 
went,  and  of  course  through  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Indians  was  enabled  to 
carry  the  note  into  the  fort.  Captain 
Etherington  says  of  him  in  his  letter  : 
“ I have  been  very  much  obliged  to  the 
Jesuit  for  the  many  good  offices  he  has 
done  on  this  occasion.  He  seems  in- 
clined to  go  down  to  your  post  for  a 
day  or  two,  which  I am  very  glad  of, 


as  he  is  a very  good  man,  and  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  the  savages  here- 
about, who  will  believe  everything  he 
tells  them  on  his  return.”  He  begs 
him  to  send  the  priest  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  they  will  be  in  great  need 
of  him. 

In  a diary  of  the  siege  of  Detroit, 
published  in  the  Michigan  Historical 
Collections,  it  appears  that  Father  Du 
Jaunay  left  Detroit  upon  his  return  up- 
on the  20th  of  June,  1763.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  entry  in  the  diary:  “ This 
morning  the  commandant  gave  to  the 
Jesuit  a memorandum  of  what  he  should 
say  to  the  Indians  and  French  at 
Michilimackinac,  as  also  to  Captain 
Etherington,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  carry  a letter,  saying  that  if 
he  did  and  were  asked  by  the  Indians 
if  he  had  one,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
say  yes,  as  he  had  never  told  a lie  in 
his  life.”  After  Father  Du  Jaunay 
left  the  mission  at  Mackinac,  he  became 
superior  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  remained  in  the  west  until  1774, 
and  then  returned  to  France  to  die. 

In  1825  a missionary  visiting  the 
Indian  congregation  established  at  Ar- 
bre  Croche,  remarked  that  the  memory 
of  Father  Du  Jaunay  was  religiously 
preserved  among  all  the  tribes,  and  the 
place  was  pointed  out  to  him  where  the 
priest  used  to  walk  while  saying  his 
breviary. 

In  1822  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas 
petitioned  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  send  them  Jesuit  priests  to 
take  the  place,  they  said,  “ of  Father 
Du  Jaunay,  who  lived  with  us  in  our 
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village  of  Arbre  Croche,  and  cultivated 
a field  in  our  territory  in  order  to  teach 
us  the  principles  of  agriculture  and 
Christianity.  ’ ’ 

Father  Gibault,  whose  entries  as 
vicar-general  of  Louisiana  and  Illinois 
I have  referred  to,  was  in  Kaskaskia  as 
a resident  priest  in  1778,  and  under- 
took then  a mission  to  Vincennes  on 
behalf  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  its  inhabitants  to 
declare  for  the  Americans. 

Gabriel  Richards  was  a most  remark- 
able man  in  very  many  ways.  Coming 
from  France,  a Sulpician  priest,  in 
1792,  he  was  sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  of 
Baltimore,  to  the  settlements  in  Illinois 
for  two  purposes.  First,  that  as  being 
of  the  same  race  and  language,  he 
might  give  regular  pastoral  care  to  the 
French  and  Canadians  and  their  half- 
breed  descendants,  who  had,  since  the 
English  occupation,  fallen  into  such 
sad  need  of  it ; and,  secondly,  that  he 
might  develop  and  encourage  in  this 
western  country  a new  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church  from  roots  that  should 
strike  more  deeply  than  the  old  French 
missions  could  into  the  newly-born 
American  life  and  national  character. 
In  1798,  after  labors  which  had  become 
more  and  more  fruitful  as  the  years 
went  on,  he  was  withdrawn  from  Illi- 
nois, and  went  to  Detroit,  and  at  De- 
troit, from  1794  until  1832,  his  aim 
and  main  work  lay.  To-day  his  statue 
upon  the  noble  facade  of  the  city  hall 
of  Detroit  preserves  for  its  inhabitants 
his  memory  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  pioneers  of  Michigan. 


He  found  time  as  these  records  show 
to  make  pastoral  visits  to  the  almost 
abandoned  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
French  voyageurs  and  traders  in  all  the 
Indian  missions  about.  But,  as  I have 
said,  his  main  work  was  at  Detroit.  He 
was  there  given  a free  hand.  He  en- 
larged and  improved  all  the  parochial 
and  mission  schools  ; he  opened  an 
academy  of  a very  high  class  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  ; he  insti- 
tuted and  carried  on  a theological  semi- 
nary ; he  supplied  his  schools  with 
chemical  and  astronomical  apparatus, 
no  easy  task  at  the  time  in  which  he 
did  it.  In  1807,  realizing  that  English 
and  the  English  tongue  were  always  to 
be  in  the  ascendency  in  America,  he 
established  a series  of  English  sermons 
to  be  given  every  Sunday  in  the  council 
house  of  the  then  newly  established 
Territory  of  Michigan. 

In  1802  he  imported  from  Europe 
for  his  church  in  Detroit  the  first  organ 
that  was  ever  brought  to  the  Northwest. 

During  the  war  and  after  the  surren- 
der of  Detroit,  the  English  imprisoned 
him  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  insti- 
gator and  exciter  of  anti-English  feel- 
ing. 

In  1821,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  at 
Mackinac,  and  he  also  went  to  Green 
Bay.  I do  not  know , but  I cannot  help 
conjecturing,  that  he  was  a passenger 
in  the  second  trip  ever  made  by  a steam- 
boat upon  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Hu- 
ron. It  is  certain  that  the  pioneer 
steamer,  Walk-i?i-  Water , left  Detroit 
for  Mackinac  upon  July  31,  1821,  and 
that  Father  Richard  appears  to  have 
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reached  Mackinac  just  about  the  time 
the  steamer  did,  in  the  early  days  of 
August.  It  certainly  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  character  to 
have  the  desire  to  make  this  trip.  If 
he  did,  he  had  for  a companion  the 
Reverend  Eleazer  Williams,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  his  claim  to 
be  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Dau- 
phin of  France. 

In  1823  Father  Richard  was  elected 
as  a delegate  to  Congress  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  the  only  instance 
in  which  a Catholic  ecclesiastic  has 
been  offered  or  accepted  such  a posi- 
tion. While  in  Washington  he  became 
a great  favorite  amongst  his  colleagues 
and  in  the  society  of  the  capital.  He 
made  at  least  one  important  speech. 
It  was  concerning  a proposed  appro- 
priation for  a military  road  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  Dearborn  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  river. 

In  1832,  in  a visitation  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  at  Detroit,  Father  Richard,  then 
almost  seventy  years  old,  devoted  him- 
self so  constantly  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
as  to  cause  him  finally,  entirely  worn 
out,  to  succumb  to  the  dread  disease. 
By  his  dying  bed  were  the  saintly  Fen- 
wick, his  bishop,  and  his  younger  friend 
and  disciple,  Frederick  Baraga,  who 
afterwards  became  the  bishop  of  Mar- 
quette, and  was  destined  to  revive  in 
his  own  person  the  glories  of  the  very 
greatest  and  earliest  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sionaries. 

Of  the  numerous  laymen,  soldiers, 
traders  and  voyageurs,  whose  names  and 
signatures  appear  frequently  in  this 


register,  and  concerning  whom  history 
has  more  or  less  to  say,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  interesting  figure  is 
Charles  Michel  de  Langlade.  The  re- 
cord of  his  baptism  appears  in  the 
abridgment  of  the  old  register  preserved 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  by  which  it 
appears  that  Charles  Michel  de  Lan- 
glade, son  of  Monsieur  de  Langlade, 
was  baptized  upon  the  9th  of  May, 
1 729* 

Father  Lefranc,  in  1754,  certifies 
“ that  upon  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1754,  he,  a missionary  priest  of  the 
company  of  Jesis,  received  the  mutual 
consent  to  marriage  of  Le  Sieur  De 
Langlade  and  Charlotte  Ambroisine 
Bourassa,  both  inhabitants  of  this  post, 
in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned  wit- 
nesses.” To  this  certificate  are  sub- 
scribed the  .names  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Mackinac  at  the  time, 
including  that  of  “ Herbin,”  command- 
ing at  the  post.  Mademoiselle  Bou- 
rassa was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
trader  of  substance  and  standing, 
recently  removed  to  Mackinac  from 
Montreal.  The  register  shows  that  he 
must  have  had  a large  family,  and  both 
Indian  and  negro  slaves. 

Following  the  marriage,  occur  at  in- 
tervals, careful  certificates  of  baptism 
of  various  children  of  Monsieur  and  of 
Madame  de  Langlade,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  godfather  and  witness,  Charles 
de  Langlade  has  left  his  signature 
scores  of  times  in  this  register. 

I do  not  know  how  many  are  familiar 
with  his  life,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  stirring  of  any  of  our 
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pioneers  in  the  West,  and  he  is  known 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbor- 
ing state  as  “the  founder,  of  Wiscon- 
sin.” His  father  was  Augustin  Lan- 
glade, who  was,  at  a very  early  period 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a fur  trader 
at  Mackinac.  Augustin  Langlade  mar- 
ried a sister  of  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Ottawas,  and  Charles  de  Langlade 
was  therefore  a true  half-breed. 

His  early  education  in  letters  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  cares  of  Father 
Du  Jaunay,  but  his  early  education  in 
arms  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
savage  uncle,  intrusted  to  him.  In 
1734,  being  then  but  five  years  old,  he 
was  allowed  by  his  father,  under  the 
entreaties  of  the  Indians  who  had  taken 
a fancy  to  him,  to  accompany  a war 
expedition  of  his  uncle  against  a tribe 
allied  to  the  English,  his  adjuring  him 
on  sending  him  away,  to  show  no  fear. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  and  he  established  a trading  post 
at  Green  Bay,  Bay  des  Puants,  as  it 
was  called  in  those  days.  And  from 
that  time  the  son  resided  alternately  at 
Green  Bay  and  at  Mackinac,  when  he 
was  not  absent  upon  his  numerous 
military  expeditions. 

Asainst  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at  the 
head  of  a band  of  Ottawas,  Langlade 
made  frequent  expeditions  after  the 
establishment  at  Green  Bay  was  made, 
to  protect  the  new  settlement  or  to  re- 
venge and  punish  depredations. 

In  1755  there  broke  out  the  Seven 
Years  War.  The  French  government 
wisely  undertook  to  secure,  in  order  to 
aid  the  regular  troops  and  the  Canadian 


militia,  a contingent  of  the  savages  and 
coureurs  de  bois,  who  were  to  be  found 
about  the  different  trading  stations. 
The  command  was  entrusted  to  Charles 
de  Langlade.  United  to  the  savages 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  by  the  similarity 
of  habits,  familiar  with  their  language 
and  their  modes  of  warfare,  of  proven 
courage  and  ability,  Langlade  was  ex- 
actly the  man  for  the  situation.  He 
organized  a troop  of  at  least  1,500  In- 
dians and  half-breeds,  who  rallied  will- 
ingly under  the  French  flag  against  the 
hated  English.  Among  his  followers 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  chieftan 
afterwards  so  famous,  Pontiac,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

This  most  effective  body,  Langlade 
led  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  upon  the 
9th  of  July,  1755,  about  half  of  his 
force,  with  him  at  its  head,  together 
with  250  Frenchmen  under  Beaujeau, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
marched  out  from  the  post  and  sur- 
prised upon  the  Monongahela  river,  the 
army  of  Braddock,  numbering  at  least 
2,000  men.  The  terrible  rout  of  the 
English  army  upon  that  day  is  too  well 
known  to  need  re-telling.  George 
Washington,  who  was  present,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  militia,  could 
only  say  of  it,  “ we  are  beaten,  shame- 
fully beaten,  by  a handful  of  savages 
and  Frenchmen.” 

The  share  of  De  Langlade  in  this 
victory,  the  honor  of  which  really  en- 
tirely belongs  to  him,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized  by  historical  wri- 
ters, who  make  Beaujeau  its  hero,  but 
the  contemporary  accounts  leave  no 
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doubt  in  my  mind  of  his  rightful  claim 
to  the  distinction.  General  Burgoyne, 
in  a letter  to  Lord  George  Germaine, 
in  1777,  speaking  of  Indian  allies  whom 
he  expected,  says  : “ 1 am  informed 

that  the  Ottawas  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  who  are  wo  days’  march  from 
us,  are  brave  and  faithful,  and  that 
they  practice  war,  and  not  pillage. 
They  are  under  the  orders  of  Monsieur 
de  Langlade,  the  very  man  who,  with 
his  troops,  projected  and  executed 
Braddock’s  defeat.” 

In  1756  Langlade  was  put  in  charge 
of  a detachment  of  French  and  Indi- 
ans, and  made  numerous  expeditions 
from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  In  1757  he 
came  back  from  the  west  at  the  head  of 
several  hundred  natives  and  joined 
Montcalm,  and  after  the  summer’s 
campaign  he  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  (Vaudreuil)  orders  to 
report  at  the  post  in  Mackinac  as  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Monsieur  Beau- 
jeau,  who  was  a brother  of  his  old  com- 
rade at  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

In  1759  Langlade  left  Michilimacki- 
nac  for  Quebec  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  Indians,  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm.  It  is  evident 
that  there  were  times  before  the  fatal 
day  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1759,  when, 
had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  army 
of  Wolfe  might  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, but  he  was  not  allowed  the 
use  of  that  discretion  which  had  proved 
so  valuable  upon  the  Monongahela. 
He  was  at  the  battle  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  had  two  brothers  shot 


by  his  side.  Six  days  afterwards  Que- 
bec surrendered.  Langlade  thought 
the  capitulation  cowardly,  and  retired 
in  disgust  to  Mackinac,  where  he  found 
awaiting  him  a lieutenant’s  commission 
in  the  French  army  signed  by  Louis 
XV.  Again  Langlade  joined  the  army 
and  was  present  at  the  last  victory  of 
the  French  and  Canadians  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1760,  upon  the  same  field 
where  Montcalm  had  been  previously 
defeated.  But  the  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause 
recognized,  Langlade  was  sent  with  his 
Indian  troops  back  to  the  west,  where 
shortly  after  he  received  the  following 
letter  from  Vaudreuil  : 

“ Montreal, 

r Ninth  of  September,  1760. 

“ I inform  you,  sir,  that  I have  to- 
day been  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the 
army  of  General  Amherst.  This  city 
is,  as  you  know,  without  defenses. 
Our  troops  were  considerably  dimin- 
ished, our  means  and  resources  ex- 
hausted. We  were  surrounded  by  three 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  General  Amherst  was, 
on  the  sixth  of  this  month,  in  sight  of 
the  walls  of  this  city,  General  Murray 
within  reach  of  one  of  our  suburbs  and 
the  army  of  Lake  Champlain  was  at 
La  Prarie  Longueil. 

tf  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
nothing  to  hope  from  our  efforts,  nor 
even  from  the  sacrifice  of  our  troops,  I 
have  advisedly  decided  to  capitulate  to 
General  Amherst  upon  conditions  very 
advantageous  for  the  colonists,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  inhabitants  of  Michili- 
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mackinac.  Indeed,  they  retain  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  ; they  are 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  their 
goods,  real  and  personal,  and  of  their 
peltries.  They  have  also  free  trade 
just  the  same  as  the  proper  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

“ The  same  conditions  are  accorded 
to  the  military.  They  can  appoint  per- 
sons to  act  for  them  in  their  absence. 
They,  and  all  citizens  in  general,  can 
sell  to  the  English  or  French  their 
goods,  sending  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
France,  or  taking  them  with  them  if 
they  choose  to  return  to  that  country 
after  the  peace.  They  retain  their 
negroes  and  Pawnee  Indian  slaves,  but 
will  be  obliged  to  restore  those  taken 
from  the  English.  The  English  Gene- 
ral has  declared  that  the  Canadians 
have  become  the  subjects  of  His  Brit- 
tannic  Majesty,  and  consequently  the 
people  will  not  continue  to  be  governed 
as  heretofore  by  the  French  code. 

“ In  regard  to  the  troops,  the  condi- 
tion has  been  imposed  upon  them  not 
to  serve  during  the  present  war  and  to 
lay  down  their  arms  before  being  sent 
back  to  France.  You  will  therefore, 
sir,  assemble  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  are  at  your  post.  You  will  cause 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  you 
will  proceed  with  them  to  such  seaport 
as  you  think  best,  to  pass  from  thence 
to  France.  The  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Michilimackinac  will  conse- 
quently be  under  the  command  of  the 
officer  whom  General  Amhurst  shall 
appoint  to  that  post. 

‘•You  will  forward  a copy  of  my  let- 


ter to  St.  Joseph  and  to  the  neighbor- 
ing posts,  in  order  that  if  any  soldiers 
remain  there  they  and  the  inhabitants 
may  conform  thereto. 

“ I count  upon  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  in  France  with  all  your  officers. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  sin- 
cerely, Monsieur,  your  very  humble  and 
very  obedient  servant, 

“ Vaudreuil.” 

In  1761  the  English  arrived  at  Fort 
Mackinac.  The  English  officer,  Ether- 
ington,  invited  Langlade  to  reside  as 
before  at  the  fort,  and  conferred  with 
him  upon  all  questions  of  local  admin- 
istration, a precaution  which  proved 
thereafter  of  great  service.  In  1763, 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  Fort 
Mackinac  was  surprised  by  the  Indians 
and  the  English  massacred.  But  before 
that  event  Langlade  had  occasion  to 
warn  Etherington  in  vain.  He  was 
present  at  the  fort  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  but  could  do  nothing  to  arrest 
it.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
learning  that  Etherington  and  his 
second  in  command  were  prisoners  and 
about  to  be  burned  at  some  distance 
from  the  fort,  he  organized  a little 
band  of  Ottawas,  loyal  to  himself,  and 
rescued  the  prisoners,  defying  the 
drunken  victors  to  oppose  him. 

Etherington  while  a prisoner  dele- 
gated his  authority  at  the  fort  to  Lan- 
glade. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  Charles  Langlade,  then  almost  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  induced  by  the  Eng- 
lish, his  old  enemies,  to  attempt  to  se- 
cure, in  the  interest  of  the  English,  all 
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the  Western  Indians  and  to  raise  an 
auxiliary  force  of  Indians  for  use  in  the 
war.  He  joined  Burgoyne’s  army  in 
July,  1777.  Burgoyne  afterwards  com- 
plained of  the  conduct — not  of  Lan- 
glade, but  of  the  savages  he  led — but 
Langlade  and  his  comrade  St.  Luc  de- 
clared that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the 
savages  but  with  Burgoyne  and  his 
want  of  tact  and  justice. 

In  1778,  Langlade  raised  an  expedi- 
tion to  reinforce  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hamilton,  who  was  marching  upon 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  after  the 
latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  region 
of  the  Illinois.  Langlade  secured  the 
assistance  even  of  the  Indians  whom 
the  English  commandant  at  Fort  Macki- 
nac, DePeyster,  called  that  “horrid 
refractory  set  of  Indians  at  Milwaukee.  ’ ’ 
But  the  expedition  was  disbanded  upon 
its  arrival  at  St.  Joseph,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  news  that  Hamilton  had  surren- 
dered to  Clark. 

For  his  services  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Langlade  was  given  a pension  by 
the  English  Government.  He  remained 
superintendent  of  the  Indians  until  his 
death,  holding  thus  an  office  which,  as 
I understand  it,  came  from  the  United 
States  Government,  as  well  as  a pen- 
sion from  England. 

He  died  in  Green  Bay  in  1800,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  He 
could  enumerate  ninety-nine  battles 
and  skirmishes  in  which  during  his  life 
he  had  taken  part,  and  expressed  in  his 
later  years  regret  that  he  could  not 
have  rounded  the  even  century. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  I have 
xi — 2 


quoted  in  full  the  marriage  certificate 
of  Charles  Gautier  de  Vierville.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Langlade,  and  al- 
most as  equally  distinguished.  I shall 
not  have  time  to  sketch  his  life,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  fought  with 
his  uncle  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
that  he  was  constantly  employed  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  in  keeping 
the  Northwestern  Indians  in  line  with 
the  English  interest,  that  for  his  services, 
in  war  and  Indian  diplomacy  he  was 
given  a commission  as  captain  by  the 
English  government,  and  that  after  the* 
Revolutionary  War  and  before  the  ces= 
sion  of  Mackinac  to  the  Americans  he 
was  the  interpreter  for  the  Indians  at 
the  post.  In  1798  he  went  amongst 
the  earliest  settlers  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  there  his  descendants  married  and 
lived,  and  to  this  day  are  its  leading 
citizens  in  influence  and  position. 

Langlade’s  second  daughter  married 
Pierre  Grignon,  and  he,  too,  figures  in 
this  register  in  many  different  charac- 
ters. He  was  an  Indian  trader,  who 
also  became  one  of  the  early  settlers  at 
Green  Bay,  where  one  of  his  sons  was 
living  a respected  citizen  in  i860  or 
thereabouts.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing things  that  could  be  said  of  him, 
but  want  of  space  forbids.  One  thing, 
however,  related  by  his  son,  Augustine 
de  Grignon,  a few  years  before  his 
death,  finds  confirmation  in  this  regis- 
ter. In  1787,  you  may  remember, 
Father  Payet,  as  I have  said,  made  a 
visit  to  Mackinac.  Pierre  Grignon  was 
then  at  Mackinac,  and  he  deemed  it, 
as  a good  Catholic,  a satisfactory  oppor- 
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tunity  to  have  his  children  baptized  by  a 
priest,  and  his  own  marriage  with  M’lle 
De  Langlade  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  the  same  authority.  He  therefore 
sent  a messenger  to  Green  Bay  and 
Madame  Grignon  and  six  small  child- 
ren, varying  in  ages  from  six  months  to 
ten  years,  were  conveyed  to  Mackinac 
in  a birch  bark  canoe,  a distance  of 
almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
When  they  arrived  there  they  were  duly 
baptized  “ under  condition  ” (for  in  all 
probability  the  ceremony  had  been 
properly  enough  performed  by  lay 
hands),  and,  as  the  register  sets  forth, 
Father  Payet  conferred  upon  the  father 
and  mother  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
after  (I  quote)  “ having  received  the 
mutual  consent  that  they  had  already 
given  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  while 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  ratify  their 
alliance  before  an  approved  priest  and 
-several  witnesses,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  as  it  is  ordered  by  our  Mother, 
the  Holy  Church.” 

Pierre  Grignon  was  evidently  a thor- 
ough-going man,  for  a few  days  after 
this  marriage  and  baptismal  ceremony 
he  hunted  up  and  brought  to  the  priest 
a natural  son  of  his  by  a savage  mother, 
and  had  him  also  baptized.  The  boy 
was  then  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Upon  the  twenty-third  day  of  May, 
1763,  two  children  were  baptized  by 
Father  Du  Jaunay,  and  he  certifies  in 
the  entry  that  one  was  the  son  of  a wo- 
man named  Chopin,  formerly  a slave 
of  Monsieur  Le  Chevalier,  but  since 
sold  to  an  English  merchant  (“  com- 
luercant  ”)  naned  “ Henneri,”  “ which 


woman,  although  not  yet  baptized,  has 
protested,  in  presenting  her  child  for 
holy  baptism,  that  she  never  had  any 
other  faith  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Church,  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Ro- 
man, and  that  her  new  master  had 
promised  not  to  constrain  her  on  the 
subject  of  religion.”  Ten  days  after 
this  baptism,  occurred  the  frightful 
massacre  at  Fort  Mackinac,  and  this 
English  merchant,  called  “Henneri,” 
had  a hard  time  of  it.  He  has  left  a 
little  book  from  which  Parkman,  in  his 
conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  has  drawn  his 
entire  account  of  the  massacre.  It  is 
entitled  “Alexander  Henry’s  Travels.” 
He  was  the  only  English  trader  who 
escaped,  and  he,  only  after  almost  in- 
credible sufferings  and  dangers,  and 
through  the  assistance  of  a friendly  In- 
dian. He  was  concealed  at  first  in  the 
house  of  Langlade.  It  would  seem 
from  Henry’s  account  that  although 
Langlade  protected  him,  he  was  none 
too  well  disposed  towards  him,  but 
Langlade’s  conduct  was  praised  by 
Etherington  and  Leslie,  and  the  preju- 
dice which  Henry  shows,  I think  must 
have  sprung  from  seeing  Langlade  so 
cool  and  unconcerned  regarding  his 
own  safety  while  he  (Henry)  was  in 
such  desperate  peril.  In  his  book  he 
gives  an  account  of  one  moment  during 
the  massacre  which  vividly  impresses 
my  imagination.  The  Indians  in  the 
fort  were  furiously  cutting  down  and 
scalping,  while  yet  living,  every  En- 
glishman they  could  find.  Langlade 
was  standing  at  his  window  calmly  gaz- 
ing at  the  scene.  Henry  managed,  by 
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climbing  a fence,  to  secure  an  entrance 
to  Langlade’s  house,  and  in  despair 
rushed  to  him  begging  for  protection. 
Langlade  turned  to  him  for  a moment, 
and  then  again  directing  his  gaze  from 
the  window,  calmly  answered,  “ And 
what  do  you  think  I can  do?”  To 
Henry  this  seemed  a piece  of  cruel 
heartlessness,  but  after  all  Henry  was 
concealed  in  Langlade’s  house  and  af- 
terwards saved,  and  I think  it  more 
probable  that  Langlade’s  question  arose 
not  so  much  from  a want  of  sympathy 
and  compassion  as  from  that  invincible 
coolness  which  had  braved  death  too 
many  times  to  consider  it  for  any  one 
the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  him. 

There  are  many  mentions  and  signa-' 
tures  in  this  record  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Beaubien,  afterwards  one  of  the  settlers 
at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and  of  Al- 
exis La  Framboise,  who,  I think,  was 
afterwards  buried  under  the  church  at 
Mackinac  Island.  La  Framboise  was, 
long  before  Juneau,  a settler  at  the 
present  site  of  Milwaukee.  I would 
like  to  speak  of  him  further,  but  have 
not  time. 

I will  close  this  paper,  already  too 
long,  with  two  or  three  stories  about 
another  old  pioneer  in  this  western 
country,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
latter  part  of  these  registers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Father  Rich- 
ard, in  1821,  an  election  was  held, 
according  to  the  Canadian  custom,  of 
margulliers  (a  sort  of  wardens),  for  the 
parish  church  at  Mackinac.  Among 
the  first  elected,  it  was  certified,  was 
Joseph  Rollet,  whose  name  also  ap- 


pears in  the  register  as  a witness  to 
several  acts  of  marriage  and  baptism. 
He  declined  to  act.  I suspect  that  he 
did  not  care  to  incur  the  possible  neces- 
sity of  pecuniary  contribution  which 
the  office,  would  impose  upon  him. 
Joseph  Rollet  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  earliest,  pioneer  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  He  was  a very  noted  Indian 
trader  in  this  north-western  country. 
His  operations  extended  from  St.  Louis 
and  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Red  River 
settlements.  He  brought  his  goods  di- 
rectly from  Montreal  through  the  lakes 
to  Green  Bay  (of  course  stopping  at 
Mackinac),  and  thence  through  the  Fox 
river  and  down  the  Wisconsin  in  a fleet 
of  Mackinac  boats,  roved  by  French 
Canadians.  He  became  finally  such  a 
great  power  in  the  country  that  he  was 
called  “ King  Rollet,”  while  the  Indi- 
ans named  him  “ The  Pheasant,  ” on 
account  of  his  fast  traveling.  He  may, 
indeed,  have  declined  the  position  of 
marguillier  because  he  was  only  inter- 
mittently at  Mackinac,  although  in 
1821,  at  the  time  he  was  elected,  he 
had  changed  his  headquarters,  which 
had  formerly  been  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
to  Mackinac,  by  accepting  an  offer 
from  John  Jacob  Astor  to  join  him  in 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  take 
charge  of  the  trade  of  that  powerful 
monopoly  in  the  Northwest.  He  after- 
wards again,  however,  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where,  in 
1827,  Governor  Cass  appointed  him 
chief  justice  of  the  county.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  first  swine 
and  the  first  sheep  into  Wisconsin,  and 
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was  always  a pushing,  energetic  and 
enterprising  man.  In  1814,  being 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  existing  war  against  the 
Americans,  he  raised  a company  of 
militia,  and  in  connection  with  one  or 
two  other  officers,  secured  the  surren- 
der of  the  garrison  at  the  American 
fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  took  them 
to  Mackinac. 

His  reputation  however  suffered  from 
his  alleged  overkeenness  in  trading  with 
the  Indians.  Among  other  stories  it  is 
related,  that  he  persuaded  some  simple 
minded  Indians  (who  held  to  the  belief 
for  a long  time),  that  the  weight  of  his 
foot  placed  in  the  scale — on  the  other 
side  of  which  were  piled  furs — was  ex- 
actly one  pound.  Among  other  Indi- 
ans he  secured  the  name  of  “five 
more  ” because  they  said,  let  them 
throw  off  what  number  of  skins  they 
might,  in  bartering  for  an  article,  his 
terms  were  always  “ five  more.” 

Mrs.  Kinzie,  in  her  book  called 
“ Wabun,”  tells  a capital  story  of  him. 
A lady  remarked  to  him  one  day,  she 


says  : “I  would  not  be  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade.  It  seems  to  me  a system 
of  cheating  the  poor  Indians.”  “ Let 
me  tell  you,  Madam,”  replied  he,  with 
great  earnestness,  “it  is  not  so  easy  a 
thing  to  cheat  the  Indians  as  you  imag- 
ine. I have  been  trying  it  these  twenty 
years,  and  I have  never  succeeded.” 

One  more  story  of  him  which  ac- 
counts for  my  suggestion  of  his  reason 
for  declining  the  appointment  of  Mar- 
guillier,  and  I have  done. 

One  day  he  was  crossing  the  river,  it 
is  said,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  ice 
ran  very  heavily  and  very  swiftly.  He 
became  so  alarmed  for  his  safety  that 
he  solemnly  vowed,  that  if  spared,  he 
would  devote  a thousand  dollars  to  the 
construction  of  a Catholic  church  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  After  hard  work, 
he  and  his  companion  (La  Framboise) 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  ice 
and  making  a landing.  One  foot  was 
yet  in  the  boat  when  Rollet  exclaimed, 
“Collect  it  if  you  can.  You  haven’t 
got  my  note.” 

Edward  Osgood  Brown. 


THE  CANE  RIDGE  CAMP  MEETING  : AN  UNIQUE  PAGE  OF 
EARLY-TIME  KENTUCKY  HISTORY. 


The  celebrated  Cane  Ridge  Camp 
Meeting  held  in  Bourbon  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  August,  1801,  was  one  of  the 
events  that  distinctly  marked  the  early 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
the  annals  of  Kentucky.  Wonderful 
and  romantic  as  are  many  of  the 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  “ dark 
and  bloody  ground  remarkable  as 


are  many  of  the  facts  that  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  Kentucky’s  annals  ; 
abundantly  varied  and  interesting  as 
are  the  incidents  and  narratives  that 
constitute  the  early-time  history  of 
Kentucky,  there  are  few,  very  few 
more  so  than  those  that  are  directly 
or  remotely  connected  with  or  grow 
out  of  the  celebrated  Cane  Ridge  Camp 
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Meeting,  held  at  the  famous  locality 
that  gave  name  to  the  wonderful  meet- 
ing near  Paris,  the  county  seat  of 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  early 
during  the  initial  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  unparalleled 
manifestations  of  bodily  exercises,  the 
prospective,  oncoming,  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, actual  result  thereof  tended  to 
mark  the  fact,  the  event,  the  time,  the 
multitudes  in  attendance,  the  occasion, 
the  unique,  the  remarkable  character 
of  the  strange  exercises  thereof  as  an 
era  most  wonderful  in  the  early-time 
history  of  that  land  of  romance  and  of 
poetry,  of  song  and  of  story. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  celebrated  camp  meeting  un- 
der review  was  the  principal  instru- 
mentality that  was  potential  in  origin- 
ating, establishing  and  perpetuating 
that  class  of  meetings  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  in  making  them  a 
characteristic  feature  in  those  sections 
of  our  country  to  the  present  day. 
Camp  meetings  were  certainly  immense- 
ly popularized,  especially  throughout 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  adjacent 
sections  by  the  remarkable,  the  un- 
paralelled  success  of  that  held  at  Cane 
Ridge,  Ky., in  August,  in  the  year  1801. 

In  writing  aforetime,  in  response  to 
a friendly,  urgent  request  years  agone, 
of  matters  preliminary  to  and  as  man- 
ifestations of  the  strange  religious 
experiences  and  stranger  still  bodily  or 
physical  exercises,  and  otherwise,  at 
said  camp  meeting,  the  writer  stated 
that  the  “ incipient  experiences  and 
manifestations  of  what  subsequently 


became  extensively  known  ‘as  the  great 
awakening  ’ or  religious  revival  of  Ken- 
tucky, were  witnessed  in  the  scattered 
settlements  along  the  Green  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  in  Kentucky,  during 
seveial  of  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  opening  year  of  the 
present.  About  that  time  two  clergy- 
men, the  McGee  brothers,  one  being 
of  Calvinistic  theology,  the  other  of 
Arminian,  held  a number  of  meetings, 
jointly,  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Kentucky,  principally  in  Logan  and 
Cumberland  counties,  bordering  on 
Tennessee.  They  were  sacramental 
meetings,  the  Lord’s  Supper  being 
generally  administered  at  or  near  their 
close,  and  were  usually  continued  from 
Saturday  until  Monday.  These  meet- 
ings were  oftentimes  attended  by  such 
crowds  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  afford  the  requisite  accommodations 
of  those  living  adjacent  to  them.  I*t 
therefore  became  necessary  to  attend 
in  covered  wagons,  or  to  take  tents 
with  them,  also  a supply  of  food  for 
themselves  and  horses.  Thus  gradually 
the  camp  meetings  of  Kentucky,  and 
to  a great  extent  of  the  West,  originated, 
and  subsequently  fully  established. 
They  were  the  result  of  a necessity  ; 
they  supplied  a demand  that  grew  out 
of  the  condition  of  the  people ; and 
they  met  the  emergencies  of  the  oc- 
casion, the  exigencies  of  the  times.” 
Thus  were  these  meetings  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky  first  inaugurated  and 
became  the  initial  period  of  the  “great 
awakening,”  the  “great  revival  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  West !” 
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During  the  closing  year  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  religious  excitement 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  a limited  number  of  localities, 
became,  during  the  opening  year  of 
the  present  century,  wide-spread,  and 
extended  over  much  of  the  settled  por- 
tion of  Kentucky,  and  also  over  Ten- 
nessee. These  protracted  Sacramental 
or  Camp  Meetings,  as  they  were  vari- 
ously called,  greatly  multiplied,  and 
were  often  continued  four  or  five  days. 
Many  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions participated  in  them,  Calvinist 
and  Arminian  being  alike  zealous  and 
enthusiastic;  many  ministers  who  had 
previously  discountenanced  and  dis- 
couraged the  outbreaks  of  zeal  and 
enthusiastic  displays  at  these  meetings, 
slowly  yielded  their  opposition  and  be- 
gan to  take  an  active  part  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar,  and 
gi,ve  them  their  most  earnest  support. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  Intense  feeling  pervaded  al- 
most the  entire  population,  and  im- 
mense numbers  gave  themselves  up 
almost  entirely  to  attendance  upon 
these  meetings  and  to  religious  exer- 
cises. During  these  years  this  wonder- 
ful religious  excitement,  this  great 
awakening  in  the  West,  as  it  was  called, 
was  fully  inaugurated  over  a widely 
extended  territory.  The  meetings  grew 
to  be  of  longer  continuance,  were  at- 
tended by  constantly  increasing  crowds, 
and  were  characterized  by  increased 
excitement. 

Unusual  phenomena  also  accompa- 
nied them.  Scores  of  persons  of  all 


classes  and  descriptions  (worshippers 
at  these  meetings),  sometimes  rather 
sight-seers  than  worshippers,  would  be 
struck  down,  instantaneously,  as  by 
electric  power,  and  remain,  many  of 
them,  at  least  for  hours,  in  a state  of 
insensibility,  or  apparent  unconscious- 
ness. A few  were  known  to  remain  in 
this  condition  of  apparently  suspended 
animation  for  an  entire  day!  This  was 
called  the  falling  exercise,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting  was  generally  es- 
timated by  the  number  that  “fell,” 
which  often  ran  into  hundreds,  and,  as 
will  soon  appear,  at  one  meeting  at 
least,  into  thousands  ! Many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  falling  exercise,  as  well 
as  others  also,  were  seized  by  a species 
of  convulsions  called  “ the  jerks,”  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  body  would  be 
jerked  violently  from  place  to  place,  in 
great  measure,  regardless  of  all  obsta- 
cles, unless  they  were  absolutely  insur- 
mountable. With  others,  a single  limb 
only  would  be  thus  put  into  exercise, 
while  most  of  those  subject  to  the  jerks 
would  commence  jerking  backward  and 
forward  with  fearful  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence, sometimes  bringing  the  head  al- 
most to  the  floor  or  ground. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  “ great 
congregation  ” that  these  strange  exer- 
cises were  witnessed,  for  many  persons 
were  seized  with  “ the  jerks  ” while  on 
the  highway,  and  so  violently,  too,  as 
to  be  often  jerked  from  the  saddle  ; 
while  still  others,  male  and  female, 
were  often  thus  affected  when  engaged 
at  their  usual  avocations  upon  their 
farms,  and  in  shops,  offices  and  houses. 
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Many  persons  also  at  these  meetings 
and  elsewhere,  were  seized  with  a pro- 
pensity to  bark,  that  is,  to  make  noises 
similar  to  the  barking  of  dogs.  Still 
others  were  irresistibly  led  to  laugh— 
to  laugh  immoderately,  convulsively, 
almost  continuously,  for  many  minutes. 
The  “ barking”  exercise  was  not  so 
general  as  the  jerks,  but  it  was  prac- 
ticed with  a will.  Indulgence  in  what 
was  called  holy  laughing  was,  perhaps, 
still  less  frequent,  but  all  occurred  at 
some  of  the  meetings. 

There  were  other  wild  performances, 
spasmodic  manifestations,  and  convul- 
sive exhibitions  oftentimes  witnessed, 
that  need  not  be  detailed  here,  whose 
extravagance  and  uncouthness  were  in 
direct  conflict  with  sanctioned  rules  of 
propriety  and  the  solemnities  and  de- 
corum of  religious  occasions. 

The  spring  of  1801  developed  the 
fact  that  the  religious  excitement  of  the 
previous  year  had  not  abated  ; that  the 
convulsive  furiousness,  the  wild  deli- 
rium and  erratic  exercises  accompany- 
ing the  phenomena  had  not  dimin- 
ished, but  had  indeed  increased  and 
become  more  wide-spread,  extending 
farther  into  Tennessee  and  across  the 
Ohio  river  into  the  North  West  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  into  the  western  settle- 
ments of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Simultaneous  meetings  were  held  in 
many  different  and  distant,  and  some- 
times in  contiguous,  localities  also, 
while  others  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  with  attendants  al- 
most incredible  in  numbers,  when  re- 
moteness of  residence  is  considered. 


During  the  progress  of  these  meet- 
ings immense  crowds  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  passing  and  repassing 
upon  the  roads  and  paths,  while  the 
woods  adjacent  to  the  meetings  seemed 
to  be  alive  with  people.  Whole  com- 
munities and  sections  of  country  ap- 
peared to  be  depopulated.  Many 

neighborhoods  and  localities  were  al- 
most abandoned,  and  all  ages,  sexes 
and  conditions  were  pressing  on  towards 
the  great  Camp  Meetings. 

The  culmination  of  this  remarkable 
excitement  was  finally  reached  at  the 
famous  Cane  Ridge  Camp  Meeting  in 
August  of  this  year,  (1801.)  Cane 
Ridge  was  seven  miles  from  Paris,  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
Presbyterian  community,  in  which  a 
church  was  organized  in  1790,  and  had 
been  for  years  under  the  pastoral  di- 
rection of  Rev.  R.  W.  Finley,  one  of 
Kentucky’s  pioneer  preachers.  Here 
this  strange  epidemic  reached  its  acme 
in  wild  delirium — in  overpowering  ex- 
citement— in  erratic,  unheard  of  con- 
vulsive exhibitions — in  indescribable 
exercises — in  ludicrous  performances 
and  excesses  — in  uncouthness  of  bodily 
exercises  of  great  variety  and  extent — 
in  phenomena  most  remarkable  and 
astounding — in  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance, (estimated  to  be  at  least  twenty 
thousand;  some  of  them  living  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  distant) — in  the 
number  of  ministers  present  and  of- 
ficiating, there  being  seven  of  them 
sometimes,  standing  upon  wagons,  on 
stumps  or  logs,  upon  the  bodies  of 
blown  down  trees,  or  in  tents — in  the 
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amount  of  ministerial  service  performed 
during  the  six  days  continuance  of  the 
meeting,  with  little  or  no  intermission, 
even  during  the  rain  storms,  also  in  the 
number  “ that  fell,”  there  being  about 
three  thousand  who  became  subjects  of 
the  “bodily  exercises  and  not  less 
wonderful  was  this  meeting,  when  the 
number  of  converts  or  christianized 
people  is  considered,  these  being  gene- 
rally reckoned  by  thousands  ! In 
these  and  in  many  other  points  of  view, 
Cane  Ridge  Camp  Meeting  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

A son  of  the  aforenamed  Rev.  R.  W. 
Finley,  pastor  of  the  Cane  Ridge 
Church,  though  residing  a hundred 
miles  distant  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
attended  this  camp  meeting,  and  be- 
came a convert.  He  had  just  reached 
manhood  and  was  a married  man.  He 
subsequently  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  pioneer  preacher  of  the  West 
The  Rev.  James  B.  Finley,  near  the 
close  of  a long  life,  gave  the  following 
account  of  this  celebrated  meeting  : 
“ When  I arrived  upon  the  ground  a 
scene  presented  itself,  not  only  novel 
and  unaccountable,  but  awful  beyond 
description.  Language  is  powerless  to 
convey  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  Twenty  thousand  persons 
were  being  tossed  to  and  fro  like  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  sea  in  a storm, 
while  many  hundreds  were  swept  down, 
in  a brief  time,  like  the  trees  of  the 
forest  under  the  blast  of  a wild  tornado! 
The  noise  was  like  the  roaring  of  Ni- 
agara. Seven  ministers  were  preaching 


at  the  same  time,  standing  upon  stumps, 
logs,  and  wagons,  while  Rev.  William 
Burk  stood  upon  a fallen  tree  and  was 
declaring  the  law  as  from  Mount  Sinai 
to  guilty  men,  and  proclaiming  in  tones 
of  loving  tenderness  the  salvation  of 
repentant  sinners,  through  the  merits 
of  the  Savior.  ” 

After  the  Cane  Ridge  Camp  Meeting 
terminated,  the  great  excitement  that 
characterized  it,  and  the  accompanying 
phenomena  began  to  decline.  The 
zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the  fervor,  the 
bodily  exercises  and  delirium  that  were 
such  marked  features  of  this  great 
gathering  for  worship  in  the  wilderness 
of  Cane  Ridge  slowly  abated  during 
the  passing  years  of  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
gradually  subsided  at  last  and  came 
ultimately  to  be  numbered  with  the 
“things  that  were.”  Especially  was 
there  an  abatement  in  the  violence 
of  the  bodily  movements,  although 
during  a few  of  the  succeeding  years 
the  excitement  continued  with  some 
degree  of  intensity  in  portions  of  the 
country,  but  it  was  never  so  general 
nor  were  the  “ jerks  ” and  other  bodily 
exercises  so  prevalent.  Many  persons, 
however,  who  had  been  subjects  of 
these  exercises  during  the  early  years 
of  the  “great  awakening”  remained 
liable  to  attacks  of  them  or  rather  con- 
tinued susceptible  to  the  various  forms 
of  convulsive  exercises  as  long  as  they 
lived,  even  to  old  age.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Doak,  a Scotch  Presbyterian  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
a graduate  of  Princeton,  and  a dis- 
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tinguished  educator,  scholar  and  mini- 
ster, was  one  of  this  class.  His  or- 
thodoxy was  of  the  Scotch-Calvin-Knox 
sort,  and  he  at  first  made  battle  against 
the  “ jerks,”  from  the  pulpit  and 
privately,  but  finally  succumbed,  be- 
came subject  to  them,  and  occasionally 
had  attacks,  even  down  to  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1830,  when  he 
had  attained  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two  years. 

The  “jerks”  and  the  other  bodily 
exercises  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed 
epidemically,  (to  use  a medical  phrase), 
for  about  five  years,  attacking  suddenly, 
sometimes  almost  simultaneously,  large 
bodies  of  people,  widely  scattered  over 
a great  extent  of  country.  Where  and 
when  men  were  convened  in  large 
bodies  the  “jerks  ” seemed  to  be  con- 
tagious. They  then  became  epedemic, 
and  as  such  ran  a career  of  about  the 
same  length,  over  nearly  the  same  or 
somewhat  diminished  territory,  when 
they  took  the  sporadic  form,  and  as 
such  prevailed,  more  or  less,  for  a 
further  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
They  had  a geographical,  a locality 
feature,  or  characteristic  too,  and  were 
apparently  not  only  communicable 
sympathetically  but  were  actually  thus 
communicated.  The  moral  atmosphere 
and  religious  tone  that  pervaded  these 
large  and  solemn  meetings,  together 
with  the  surroundings  and  attendant 
circumstances,  were  in  such  accord 
with  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  excited  multitudes, 
and  such  was  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  means  employed  to  secure  the 


desired  ends  and  accomplish  the  wished- 
for  objects,  as  to  account  logically  on 
philosophical,  phisiological  and  meta- 
physical principles  for  the  origin,  spread 
and  extensive  prevalence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  under  consider- 
ation. The  greatly  agitated  masses — 
the  unduly  excited  and  extravagantly 
exercised  people  were  doubtless  for  the 
most  part  of  the  ignorant,  illiterate 
classes,  and  while  at  meetings  were 
under  high  excitement  and  alarm,  in 
fact  were  in  an  abnormal  condition ; 
they  might  therefore  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, while  in  that  mental  state  and 
under  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
of  those  meetings,  to  go  into  some  very 
unnatural,  unreasonable,  uncouth, 
violent  physical  performances,  and  go 
through  ridiculous  exercises,  and  they 
did  decidely.  But  I have  aimed  to 
give  only  the  history — the  facts — not 
the  philosophy. 

The  phenomena  of  the  Cane  Ridge 
Camp  Meeting  were  the  theme  of  an 
address  prepared  and  read  to  the  Pion- 
eers of  Central  Ohio,  by  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Hervey,  at  their  meeting  held  with- 
in the  extensive  mound  builders’  in- 
closure  near  Newark,  on  July  4,  1873. 
Rev.  Cornelius  Springer,  an  octogena- 
rian veteran,  was  upon  the  platform 
during  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and 
by  request  continued  the  discussion  of 
the  interesting  topic,  after  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Hervey’ s paper  had  been  con- 
cluded. The  venerable  Springer  had 
been  a Methodist  itinerant  for  half  a 
century,  and  had  ministered  to  numer- 
ous societies  in  the  counties  bordering 
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on  the  Ohio  river,  between  Portsmouth 
and  Steubenville,  in  1816,  and  for  years 
thereafter  ; that  he  frequently,  during 
those  ministrations,  witnessed  the 
“ jerks”  and  other  strange  exercises. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  “ jerks  ” 
were  mainly  confined,  as  far  as  he 
witnessed  them,  to  localities  that  had 
previously  received  accessions  of  set- 
tlers from  across  the  Ohio,  where  they 
largely  prevailed  earlier  in  the  century. 
These  people,  our  venerable  octogena- 
rian friend  thought,  became  subjects  of 
the-  “jerks”  where  and  when  they 
were  of  such  common  occurrence,  over 
in  Kentucky,  and  that  no  matter  where 
they  located,  they  were  liable  to  remain 
subjects  of  them,  the  more  impression- 
able of  them  sometimes  on  slight  pro- 
vocation, or  under  a limited  degree  of 
excitement. 

The  writer  hereof,  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  after  the  Cane  Ridge 
Camp  Meeting  and  its  remarkable  inci- 
dents had  passed  into  history,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rev.  William  Burk,  the 
minister  who  stood  upon  the  prostrate 
tree  at  Cane  Ridge  Camp  Meeting,  and 
preached  to  young  Finley  and  the  ex- 
cited multitude.  He  was  then  minis- 
tering to  an  independent  congregation 
of  Arminian  creed  in  Cincinnati,  and 
on  week-days  serving  the  people  of  said 
city  as  postmaster. 

And  after  the  youthful  convert  at 
Cane  Ridge  (James  B.  Finley)  had 
grown  gray  in  the  itinerant  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  church,  the  writer  hereof 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  maintained  this  intimate  personal 


acquaintance  many  years,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  veteran’s  death,  which  oc- 
curred only  a few  years  ago,  often  lis- 
tening with  interest  to  his  sermons  and 
addresses  on  themes  moral  and  literary, 
especially  temperance  addresses. 

The  writer  also  recalls  with  pleasure 
the  fact  that  he  frequently  gave  audi- 
ence during  the  pulpit  ministrations  of 
Rev.  James  Gallagher,  as  early  as  1830 
and  later.  This  gentleman  passed 
through  the  great  revival  scenes  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  his  father, 
mother  and  sister  being  converts,  and 
perhaps  subjects  of  the  “ bodily  exer- 
cises.” Mr.  Gallagher  was  a distin- 
guished divine  who  ministered  to  a 
congregation  in  Cincinnati  from  1830 
to  1835,  and  was  also  well  known  as 
chaplain  in  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress  from  1852  to  1853,  whose 
death  at  an  advanced  age  took  place  in 
October  of  that  year. 

The  writer  further  adds  that  he  was 
also  on  terms  of  fraternal  relations  for 
a half  century  with  the  recently  de- 
ceased octogenarian  pioneer  minister 
(Rev.  Cornelius  Springer),  under  whose 
ministration  “the  jerks”  and  other 
exercises  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  that  it  was  from  him  and  the  other 
aforenamed  ministers,  all  witnesses  of, 
and  actors  therein,  that  he  obtained 
most  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  pa- 
per, and  the  incidents  above  related. 
And  they  are  all  witnesses  whose  credi- 
bility has  been  long  since  established. 

During  the  wild  excitement  that 
attended  the  meetings  above  described, 
many  hundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
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became  Christians,  but  it  is  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  many  persons 
were  seized  with  “ the  jerks  ” and 
other  hideous  exercises,  who  never  be- 
came Christians,  who  never  cherished 
well-founded  Christian  hopes,  or  un- 
doubted Christian  faith  ; who  did  not 
earnestly  cultivate  the  Christian  graces; 
who  never  gave  much  heed  to  the  cul- 
ture of  their  moral  and  religious  facul- 
ties ; who  were  not  intent  on  maintain- 
ing a consistent  Christian  character ; 
who,  in  fact,  did  not  particularly  desire 
to  become  or  be  religious,  or  lead  lives 
of  piety,  and  who  really  never  during 
the  continuance  of  the  great  awakening 
became,  or  professed  to  be,  Christians. 
With  these,  and  such  as  these,  “ the 
jerks”  and  other  like  exercises,  such 
as  laughing,  barking,  and  falling,  were 
mainly  a nervous,  physical  operation, 
often  communicated  sympathetically, 
but  were  doubtless  sometimes  involun- 
tary. Men  yielded  to  the  impulse  to 
jerk  and  be  jerked  because  it  was  easier 
to  jerk  and  be  jerked  than  to  resist. 
That  they  yielded  to  the  impulse,  and 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  became 
subjects  of  the  bodily  exercises,  could 
not  be  urged  logically  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  they  were  then  Christians,  or 
that  they  were  ever  likely  to  be  genuine 
converts.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  there 
was  a decided  moral  improvement  in 
the  west  where  the  great  Sacramental 
and  Camp  Meetings  had  produced  any 
marked  effect.  Previous  to  the  “ great 
awakening,”  accounts  are  generally 
agreed  that  a general  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism was  prevalent  in  the  West.  This 


was  true  to  a less  degree  after  the  great 
revival  than  before.  The  revival  was 
productive  of  good. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
great  multitudes  of  people  passed 
through  the  “bodily  exercises”  “many 
a time  and  oft,”  without  immediately 
becoming  Christians,  or  even  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  lead 
religious  lives,  yet  much  good  was  ac- 
complished through  the  agency  of  the 
great  meetings  in  arousing  the  public 
mind  to  a very  great  extent,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  subject  of  religion  ; 
and  as  a result  in  after  years  many  of 
these  people  became  good,  devoted, 
faithful  practical  Christians. 

Other  results  followed  the  Cane  Ridge 
Camp  Meeting  and  the  jerks  and  other 
bodily  exercises,  that  were  manifested 
at  that  famous  gathering.  Most  of  the 
active  ministers  and  people  that  had 
any  church  relations,  were  either  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians  or  Methodists,  and 
these  were  the  three  denominations  that 
were  chiefly  drawn  upon  during  the 
modification  of  the  religious  views  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  subsequent  to 
“ the  great  awakening.”  The  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  originated  during  the 
early  years  of  “ the  great  awakening  ” 
in  Kentucky.  The  Presbytery  of 
Transylvania,  owing  to  a deficiency  of 
educated  ministers,  after  the  great  re- 
vival of  1 800-0 1,  licensed  some  laymen 
to  preach . These  being  opposed  by  some 
ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  for  lack  of 
education,  were  refused  ordination  by 
the  Synod,  who  overruled  the  action  of 
the  Presbytery.  The  Cumberland 
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Presbytery  was  then  organized  and  that 
body  received  them.  The  validity  of 
this  act  was  denied  by  the  Synod  and 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  ordination  of 
these  laymen  was  declared  null  and 
void,  and  then  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  proceeded  at  once  to  es- 
tablish the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  fully  accomplished 
in  1810.  In  doctrine  this  church  oc- 
cupies a sort  of  middle  ground  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  It  has 
had  a very  rapid  growth,  many  Presby- 
terians (ministers  and  laymen)  having 
united  with  it.  It  is  Presbyterian  in 
government,  having  a General  Assembly, 
twenty-five  Synods,  a hundred  and  six 
presbyteries,  about  1,025  ministers,  2,- 
000  congregations,  130,000  communi- 
cants, seven  collegiate  institutions  and 
six  religious  papers. 

Another  schism  sprung  up  in  the 
churches  of  Kentucky  after  the  Cane 
Ridge  Camp  Meeting,  in  1801.  Also 
in  Tennessee.  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone 
D.  Purviance  and  three  other  ministers 
in  1801  withdrew  from  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  and  uniting  with  others 
formed  the  church  or  denomination 
called  Christian , perpetuating  the  organ- 
ization in  1804.  It  is  someiimes  called 
the  New  Light  Church,  is  mildly  anti- 
trinitarian  in  doctrine  and  favors  adult 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  is  congre- 
gational in  church  government.  This 
church  is  divided  into  North  and  South, 
it  aggregates  more  than  a thousand  so- 
cieties, 1,200  ministers,  about  600 


churches,  over  70,000  members,  six 
colleges  and  six  church  or  religious 
papers. 

And  still  another  extensive  change  of 
church  relations  and  of  religious  opinions 
followed  the  great  religious  excitement 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  This  was  a 
falling  away  chiefly  from  the  Baptist 
Church  of  the  United  States  under  the 
lead  of  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  a 
Scotch  divine  who  was  educated  in 
Glasgow,  and  began  his  ministerial 
career  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1810. 
He  soon  gave  up  Calvinistic  views, 
joined  a Baptist  church,  and  advocated 
immersion  as  the  only  proper  mode  of 
baptism. 

Some  years  later,  after  fellowship 
with  Baptist  churches  had  been  for 
some  time  withheld  from  him,  he  and 
his  followers  founded  a religious  sect 
calling  themselves  * ‘ Disciples  of  Christ,  ’ ’ 
but  are  commonly  called  “ Campbell- 
ites.”  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a 
man  of  eminent  talents  and  scholar- 
ship, and  his  followers  under  his  leader- 
ship rapidly  multiplied  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  nowhere  was  the  progress  of 
this  sect  more  rapid,  if  indeed  as  rapid 
as  in  the  localities  where  the  religious 
excitement  of  1801  most  prevailed. 
This  sect  probably  drew  more  largely 
upon  the  Baptist  churches  than  upon 
any  others.  The  statistics  published 
years  ago  showed  a membership  then  of 
350,000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
members  were  largely  confined  to  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  In  1823 
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Mr.  Campbell  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  “ Christian  Baptist,”  sub- 
sequently merged  in  the  “ Millenial 
Harbinger,”  which  became  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  sect.  Both  were  re- 
ligious monthly  publications,  conducted 
with  - great  ability  and  not  a little 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Campbell  founded  a College  in 
1840,  at  Bethany,  a village  in  Brooke 
county,  West  Virginia,  and  there  is 
where  he  published  his  monthly  maga- 
zines. There  are  a number  of  other 
colleges  conducted  in  the  interest  of 
this  sect,  as  well  as  a number  of  other 
publications  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  theological  views  of  the 
sect  that  call  themselves  the  “ Disciples 
of  Christ.”  Mr.  Campbell  was  a man 
of  great  intellect,  held  many  debates 
on  a variety  of  religious  subjects,  in- 
cluding “ Christian  Baptism,”  “ Chris- 
tianity,” on  “the  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,”  and  on  other  ques- 


tions, including  universalism  and  slav- 
ery, holding  that  the  Bible  tolerated, 
if  it  did  not  sanction  the  latter.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  many  books, 
and  probably  gave  direction  to  the 
religious  thought  of  a larger  portion  of 
the  American  people  than  any  other 
Christian  teacher  or  leader  of  the  pre- 
sent century. 

The  slavery  and  secession  questions 
greatly  rent  the  churches  in  Kentucky. 
The  Methodist  church  was  rent  in 
twain  under  the  leadership  of  Bishops 
Kavanagh  and  Bascom  in  1844,  and 
other  ministers — the  Baptist  church, 
under  pro  slavery  leaders — and  the 
Presbyterian  church  has  been  divided 
between  North  and  South,  and  had 
been  previously  ruptured,  as  already 
stated,  by  Cumberland  Presbyterian- 
ism, and  by  New  School  and  Old 
School  Presbyterianism.  And  those 
churches  remain  divided  to  the  present 
day.  Isaac  Smucker. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE  PRINTED  IN  THE  15TH  CENTURY,  AND  ALLUSIONS  TO  AFFINITIES 
BETWEEN  LANGUAGES  IN  WHICH  THE  BIBLE  WAS  TRANSLATED. 


V. 


Among  the  Incunabula  appears  a 
Latin  Bible  printed  in  folio,  at  Venice, 
by  Ratisbon.  It  is  in  Gothic  letter  and 
without  title-page  or  pagination.  An 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  was  printed 
also  at  Venice,  by  Reynsburch,  and 
several  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin 
were  printed  at  Nuremburg  by  Ko- 
burger.  A copy  of  the  edition  in 
Gothic  letter,  and  without  title-page, 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  by  whose  permission  Baron 
Von  Zhishman,  Imperial  Privy  Coun- 
sellor, sends  a descriptive  list  of  169 
remarkable  Bibles  which  this  library 
contains.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
Latin  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Jenson. 
A copy  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of 
the  B.  & F.  Bible  Society. 

1480. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in 
Latin  at  Venice  by  Hailbrun,  and  an- 
other at  Nuremburg  by  Koburger.  A 
copy  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St. 
Petersburg.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  printed  in  German  at  Ausburg  by 


Sorg.  It  is  in  folio  and  without  title- 
page  or  signatures.  The  first  Bible 
printed  in  Low  German  passed  through 
the  press  at  Cologne.  It  is  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  is  without  title- 
page,  register,  or  pagination.  Quontel, 
of  Cologne,  printed  in  Saxon,  portions 
of  the  S.S.  The  Old  Saxon  was 
probably  cognate  with  the  Gothic,  and 
a similarity  of  structure  prevails  be- 
tween these  two  dialects.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  lan- 
guage introduced  into  England  with  the 
Saxon  domination  by  three  distinct 
tribes  of  the  Saxon  Confederacy,  name- 
ly, the  Old  Saxons  ; the  Angles  from 
Anglen  in  the  southeast  of  Sleswick  in 
Denmark ; and  the  Jutes  from  Jutland. 
The  whole  of  England  was  divided 
among  these  three  tribes  : the  Old 

Saxons  established  themselves  in  the 
West  and  South,  forming  the  kingdoms 
of  Essex,  Sussex  and  Wessex.  The 
Angles  obtained  large  dominions  in  the 
North  and  East  of  England,  and  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  the  Jutes  pos- 
sessed a small  territory  in  Kent  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Of  these  tribes  the 
Angles  appear  to  have  been  most 
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numerous,  and  they  gave  their  name  to 
their  adopted  country.  The  three 
Saxon  tribes  who  thus  established  their 
eight  separate  kingdoms  in  Britain,  all 
spoke  dialects  of  one  language.  The 
dialect  of  the  Angles  was  broader  and 
more  harsh  than  that  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Dano-Saxon,  whereas  the 
dialect  of  the  West  Saxons  was  calle'd 
pure  Saxon.  These  two  dialects  re- 
mained distinct  as  long  as  Anglo-Saxon 
was  the  language  of  England,  yet  the 
difference  between  them  was  not  greater 
than  that  which  now  exists  between 
the  dialects  of  English  spoken  in  differ- 
ent counties  in  England.  Although  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  yet  it  still  lives 
in  the  English  language  of  which  it 
forms  the  foundation.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  entire  Scriptures  have 
ever  been  translated  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
for  there  is  no  traditionary  account  of 
a complete  version,  and  all  the  biblical 
MSS.  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  existence  at 
the  present  time  contain  but  select 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
literal  versions  of  such  parts  of  S.S.  as 
have  been  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
have  chiefly  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
a form  of  interlineations  of  Latin  MSS. 

1481 . 

The  Psalms  were  printed  at  Milan  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  This  edition,  edited 
by  Crestonus,  is  known  by  its  colophon. 
It  is  printed  in  double  columns  and 
contains  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
lines  to  a full  column.  Another  edition 
of  Koburger’s  Latin  Bible  was  published 


at  Nuremburg.  It  is  without  title-page 
or  register,  and  the  canons  are  placed 
after  the  imprint.  An  edition  of  the 
S.S.  in  Spanish  was  printed  in  Amster- 
dam by  Fernandez.  This  language  has, 
in  a great  measure,  been  formed  by  the 
commingling  of  Shemitic  and  Indo- 
European  elements.  The  Cantabrian, 
apparently  the  most  ancient  language 
of  the  Peninsular,  was  nearly  swept 
away  when  the  Roman  legions  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  during 
several  centuries  Latin  was  almost  ex- 
clusively spoken.  The  power  of  the 
Roman  in  Spain  was  eventually  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  Goths  but  the 
Latin  language  maintained  its  ground 
until  it  became  so  changed  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  influence  of  the  Gothic 
tongue  that  it  insensibly  merged  into  a 
new  dialect.  During  the  long  supremacy 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  conse- 
quent predominance  of  the  Arabic 
language,  this  new  compound  was  sub- 
jected to  further  modification  by  the 
introduction  of  Arabic  terms.  Not- 
withstanding the  slight  amalgamation 
with  the  Arabic,  Spanish  has  preserved 
a closer  resemblance  to  the  Latin  than 
any  of  the  other  Neo-Latin  languages. 
A copy  of  the  Psalms  printed  this  year 
in  Dutch,  was  loaned  to  the  Caxton 
Exhibition  by  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Caxton  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
his  enterprise,  but  the  first  work  which 
he  translated  from  the  French  was  not 
the  Bible.  In  1471  he  translated,  at 
command  of  Margaret,  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  the  “Recueil  of  the  Histories 
of  Troy.”  This  volume  was  multiplied 
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by  the  method  usual  at  that  period, 
and  as  the  book  was  popular,  Caxton 
(who  was  then  Governor  of  the  English 
at  Bruges)  became  impatient  at  the 
slow  means  by  which  copies  were  pro- 
duced. About  this  time  Colard  Mausion 
introduced  at  Bruges  the  new  art  of 
printing,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  Caxton  and  Mausion  whereby 
the  former  furnished  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase type  and  presses  for  a printing 
establishment.  The  volume  above 
named  was  the  first  book  in  English 
which  came  from  this  press.  The 
second  was  a translation  by  Caxton  of 
a treatise  entitled  “ The  Game  and  Play 
of  Chesse,”  which  was  published  in 
1474,  probably  at  Bruges. 

1482. 

The  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Bo- 
logna, in  Hebrew,  on  vellum,  by  Abra- 
ham ben  Chayin  de  Tintori.  This  book 
may  properly  be  named  among  Bibles, 
because  it  contains  a translation  into 
English  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  gospels.  It  con- 
tains also  the  points  of  Chaldee  para- 
phrase and  Rashi’s  Commentary. 

1483. 

During  this  year  the  ninth  and  the 
finest  edition  of  Koburger’s  Bible  made 
its  appearance  at  Nuremberg.  It  is  in 
folio,  without  title-page  or  signatures, 
printed  in  double  columns,  50  lines  in 
a full  column.  This  is  the  first  Ger- 
man Bible  printed  at  Nuremburg,  and 
contains  many  extraordinary  woodcuts, 
In  one  of  these  curious  and  fanciful 
illustrations  Moses  appears  with  horns. 
Jerome,  in  translating  from  the  He- 


brew, made  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  say  of 
Moses,  as  he  came  down  from  the 
mount,  “ His  head  radiated  with 
light”;  erring  in  that  he  misinter- 
preted the  Hebrew  word  indicating 
both  a horn  and  a pencil  of  light.  In 
the  Hebrew  language  the  same  word  is 
used  for  each,  and  as  this  language  is 
to  a certain  extent  objective,  and  the 
term  employed  expresses  shape,  it  was 
construed  as  meaning  his  face  had  rays 
of  light  streaming  from  it.  When, 
therefore,  Michael  Angelo  turned  to 
the  Roman  Vulgate  for  a description 
of  Moses,  he  found  him  pictured  with 
horns,  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  his  works  of  art  he  rep- 
resented with  these  appendages  the 
great  law-giver  of  Israel.  The  final 
page  of  a copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  reads  as  follows:  “ Published 

by  Anthony  Koburger  at  the  noble  im- 
perial capital,  Nuremburg,  after  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  in  the  Law  of 
Grace,  the  fourteen  hundred  three  and 
eightieth  year,  on  the  Monday  after 
Innocents.”  Mr.  Quaritch  values  a 
copy  of  this  edition  in  his  collection, 
according  to  his  catalogue,  at  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  The  Lenox  Li- 
brary, the  British  Museum,  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
private  library  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, each  has  a copy  of  this  Bible. 

Other  copies  may  be  found  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  they  are  not  so 
rare  as  the  Psalmorum  Codex.  Neither 
time  nor  space  will  permit  the  mention 
of  the  places  where  all  the  Bibles  de- 
scribed in  this  series  of  papers  may  be 
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found,  but  a few  names  will  occasion- 
ally be  given.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  Latin  appeared  with  the  epistle  of 
Moneliensis  on  the  first  leaf.  It  is 
without  title-page  or  pagination,  and  at 
the  end  are  “ Interpretationes  nominu 
hebraicorum.” 

1484. 

A Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Venice 
by  Siligenstat,  and  Ulmac’s  Biblia  Lati- 
na, with  Biblia  Vulgata,  passed  through 
the  press  in  the  same  city.  This  Bible 
is  included  in  a list  of  forty-two  re- 
markable Bibles  transmitted  by  the 
Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburgh. 

1487 . 

The  Hagiographa,  the  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  their  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  printed  in  Naples. 
Concerning  the  arrangement  of  this  di- 
vision contradictory  statements  appear 
in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo, 
Jerome,  and  the  Talmud.  According 
to  the  arrangement  now  general  among 
the  Jews,  the  Hagiographa  includes  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah^  and 
the  Chronicles.  A Bible  was  printed 
in  French  paraphrase  by  Guyard  de 
Moulins  or  Comestor.  It  is  in  folio, 
and  contains  many  curious  woodcuts. 
An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Italian  was 
published  at  Venice  by  Nicolo  di  Mal- 
lermi,  and  Ravabenis  printed  in  Latin 
another  edition  of  his  Bible. 

1488. 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  was  published  at  Son- 
xi.— 3 


cino,  by  Tintori,  who  printed  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  year  1482.  He  was  a 
German  Jew,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  of  Hebrew  printers. 
Copies  of  this  edition  are  so  rare  that 
only  nine  are  known  to  exist,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege in  England. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Bohemian 
was  printed  in  double  columns,  without 
numerals  or  catchwords,  and  with  47 
lines  to  a full  page.  It  is  in  folio,  and  at 
the  end  is  a register  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  printed  alternately  in  red  and: 
black.  Some  portions  of  a Bohemian 
version  of  the  Scriptures  were  in  exist- 
ence in  manuscript  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  are  yet  preserved  in  the  libraries 
of  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Oels  in  Silesia. 
The  various  books  of  Scripture  were 
read  and  circulated  in  Bohemia,  in 
separate  portions,  until  the  time  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
the  time  that  Huss  began  to  preach 
against  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  several  portions  of  Scripture  that 
had  been  translated  into  Bohemian 
were  for  the  first  time  collected.  After 
the  martyrdom  of  Huss,  many  copies 
of  the  Bible  were  written  by  women, 
and  the  scriptural  knowledge  of  the 
Taborite  women  is  noticed  by  Sylvius, 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  From  1410 
to  1488,  when  this  Bible  was  first  prin- 
ted, no  less  than  four  different  recen- 
sions of  the  entire  Scriptures  can  be 
traced,  and  many  more  of  the  New 
Testament.  About  thirty-three  copies 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  twenty-two  of 
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the  New  Testament,  written  during  this 
period,  are  still  extant,  but  all  have 
evidently  been  executed  from  the  Vul- 
gate. This  edition,  published  by  the 
United  Brethren,  furnishes  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  on  record  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  newly-invented  art  of 
printing  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a living  tongue. 

1489. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  at  Strasbourg.  A copy  is  in 


the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

1490. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  published 
at  Augsburg  in  German,  by  Schonsper- 
ger.  A pictorial  Bible  was  published 
at  Zwolle  by  Van  Os  Breda. 

1491. 

A Bible  in  Low  German  was  printed 
in  folio,  at  Lubec,  in  two  columns, 
with  66  lines  to  a full  column.  A 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer. Charles  W.  Darling. 


( To  be  Continued. ) 


TECUMSEH  SHOULD  HE  HAVE  A MONUMENT? 


‘ Great  souls  are  not  made  for  failure;  they  fall, 
But  God  in  his  patience  regathers  them  all ; 
Like  stars  they  are  set  in  the  dimness  of  time 
To  illumine  the  world  with  their  light  sublime; 
And  while  glimmers  a ray  from  the  mightiest 
star, 

The  soul  of  Tecumseh  shall  shine  from  afar.” 

Jessie  F.  O’Donnell.  [In  October  Mag- 
azine of  Western  History]. 

But  for  the  power  of  the  then  seven- 
teen United  States,  committed  to  the 
hands,  for  the  time  being,  of  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  as  commander 
of  the  Northwestern  armies,  Tecumseh, 
backed  by  England,  would  have  been 
the  “founder  of  an  empire  which 
would  have  rivaled  that  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.”  That  vast  outlying  territory 
sweeping  oceanward  beyond  the  Wabash 
and  the  lakes,  which  has  since  fur- 
nished twenty-six  additional  states  as 
stars  upon  our  National  ensign,  might 
have  been  another  British-Indian  King- 
dom— ruled  by  Tecumseh  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  Governor  General. 


Tecumseh  and  Harrison  confronted 
each  other  in  battle,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Fallen  Timbers — the  one  as  chief  of 
the  Shawnees,  and  the  other  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  By 
the  light  of  flashing  powder  they  first 
saw  each  other’s  face.  Wayne  and 
Little  Turtle  had  disappeared  from  a 
war  which  experienced  simply  a sus- 
pension of  hostilities  by  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  to  which  Tecumseh  refused  to 
be  a party.  Henceforth  it  is  a Harri- 
son vs.  Tecumseh.  Tecumseh  never 
acquiesced  in  the  right  of  the  Miamis 
to  sell  their  land.  He  claimed  that 
the  Miamis  were  a part  of  the  great 
Indian  Confederacy,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  sell  what  belonged  to  them 
only  in  common  with  other  tribes. 

The  United  States  maintained  that 
possession  of  land  was  the  highest  and 
best  evidence  of  ownership.  Hence 
the  purchase  from  the  Miamis  was 
lawful.  The  Greenville  treaty,  there- 
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fore,  took  from  Tecumseh  his  home, 
his  birthplace — the  old  Indian  village 
of  Piqua,  where  he  was  born  in  1768. 
Here  we  find  Tecumseh’ s pretext  for 
war — the  motives  which  actuate  him  in 
the  exercise  of  the  tomahawk  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  his  extraordinary 
talents  in  council  as  an  orator  and 
statesman — nothing  but  love  of  coun- 
try. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  re- 
sistless westward  march  of  civilization, 
the  foremost  and  most  distinguished 
adventurer  being  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. The  Indian  had  in  Tecumseh  his 
noblest  and  grandest  chieftain  ; the 
American,  a polished  scholar,  an  able 
General  and  a Christian  gentleman  in 
Harrison.  Tecumseh  had  said  to. Har- 


rison at  Vincennes  : “ You  and  I will 
have  to  fight  it  out.”  And  they  did. 

Laying  aside  — disdainfully  ? — the 
uniform  of  a Brigadier-General  in  the 
British  Army,  Tecumseh  went  into  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  .whither  English 
cowardice  and  treachery  had  led  him, 
wearing  his  costume  as  Chief  of  the 
Shawanees,  and  fell,  October  5,  1813, 
as  gloriously  as  McPherson  died  at 
Atlanta — both  fighting  for  the  self  same 
native  land. 

For  one  I should  like  to  see  something 
besides  a picture  of  his  devastated  home 
at  old  Piqua  to  remind  the  people  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  that  it  gave 
birth  to  the  greatest  Indian  that  ever 
lived. 

H.  D.  T. 
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When  the  older  sections  of  our 
country,  a third  of  a century  ago, 
sent  their  sons  to  possess  the  boundless 
and  promising  lands  that  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  not  the 
weak  and  slow  who  went,  but  the  hardy 
and  strong, — the  best  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  America,  who  could  not 
only  possess  the  land,  but  hold  it 
against  the  discouragements  of  after 
years,  as  well  as  the  physical  hardships 
of  the  early  days.  In  this  fact  may 
be  found  the  reason  for  a growth  that 
has  been  as  substantial  and  is  as  per- 
manent as  it  has  been  phenominal  in 
its  rapidity. 

In  a recent  ride  across  western 


Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas,  the  writer 
was  amazed  at  the  evidences  of  pros- 
perity and  development  seen  upon 
every  hand.  Was  this  the  land  that, — 
as  it  seems  in  memory, — on  yesterday 
was  held  by  the  Indian  and  frontiers- 
man? It  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  us, 
who  can  remember  when  the  first 
shrill  note  of  the  locomotive  was  heard 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  now  the 
iron  lines  gird  the  territory  in  every 
direction.  The  war  was  not  long  ago, 
and  yet  it  was  only  just  before  the  war, 
when  the  white  wings  of  the  emigrants’ 
wagons  were  spread  to  these  breezes  ; 
and  a new  trail  was  cut  across  these 
meadows.  America  has  many  marvels, 
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and  among  the  greatest  is  the  leap 
westward  that  civilization  has  taken 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

As  one  sits  at  the  car  windows,  roll- 
ing along  over  lines  that  in  all  respects 
are  the  equals  in  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  older  roads  to  the  east,  he  involin- 
tarily  asks  : “Why  may  not  this  be 
Ohio,  or  even  New  England?  Here 
are  farms  well  tilled,  here  are  little 
villages  clustered  about  with  the  school- 
house,  court  house  and  church  side  by 
side.  Here  is  prosperity,  and  that  in- 
dustrial thrift  that  makes  prosperity 
secure.  Here,  in  these  larger  towns, 
are  the  houses  and  blocks  of  stone  and 
brick,  the  streets  well  paved,  with 
water  works,  electric  lights,  gas,  street 
cars  and  similar  necessary  adjuncts  of 
this  progressive  age.  Here,  in  the 
residence  quarters,  are  handsome  and 
substantial  homes.  Can  it  be  that  even 
the  foundations  of  these  were  laid  less 
than  two  score  of  years  ago?”  No 
wonder  that  the  traveler  from  the  older 
and  sedate  nations  across  the  sea, 
views  it  all  in  a maze  of  wonder  ; and 
he  accepts  the  most  improbable  yarn 
of  the  romancer  without  hesitation, 
Simply  because  he  has  wondered  at  so 
much  that  he  knows  to  be  true,  that 
he  accepts  as  truth  all  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  wonder  at. 

The  pioneers  in  any  land  are  usually 
the  men  whose  capital  lies  in  their 
strong  hands,  habits  of  industry,  and 
willingness  to  work, — men  who  do  not 
carry  capital  with  them,  because  they 
have  little  to  carry,  and  are  going 
amid  the  opening  chances  of  a new 


land  to  seek  wealth,  rather  to  invest 
that  which  they  have.  This  admitted, 
how  comes  it  that  these  newly-made 
states  and  newly-built  towns  are  able 
to  spring  up  as  if  in  a day,  and  to  show 
the  safe  investment  of  millions  of 
cash  ? 

In  the  answer  to  this  we  discover 
one  of  the  new  inventions  of  modern 
finance, — one  of  the  skillful  means 
which  wise  men  have  created  to  make 
the  old  and  wealthy  east  and  the  young 
and  lusty  wealth,  of  mutual  aid  to  each 
other ; the  commercial  or  financial 
union  of  the  two  together,  in  such  com- 
pact of  mutual  help  as  shall  aid  them 
both. 

The  East  had,  in  great  or  small  sums, 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  generations 
of  labor,  invention,  development,  and 
thrift,  while  the  West  had  only  the 
foundation  of  the  present — the  land, — 
and  the  sure  returns  of  the  future, 
provided  capital  enough  could  be  se- 
cured to  make  sure  their  development. 
Under  old  methods  and  in  former  times 
that  capital  would  have  been  obtained 
by  generations  of  toil  and  frugal  living, 
but  in  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity 
a method  much  more  direct  and  equally 
secure,  was  devised.  The  overflow  of 
the  East  was  loaned  to  the  West;  and 
every  dollar  so  taken  out  of  the 
plethoric  idleness  of  eastern  vaults, 
was  so  invested  as  to  make  the  security 
perfect,  and  give  the  new  community 
the  needed  means  with  which  to  do  its 
work.  One  thing  the  investors  were 
sure  of  it.  The  value  of  to-day  would 
be  sure  of  an  increased  value  to-mor- 
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row,  as  the  country  grew,  population 
came  in,  new  railroads  opened,  and 
natural  resources  were  developed,— thus 
increasing  the  value  of  the  security, 
and  making  the  investment  more  safe. 

As  one  writer,  in  his  description  of  - 
the  wonderful  growth  and  development 
of  Kansas  City  and  the  territory  of 
which  it  is  the  metropolis,  has  recently 
said  : 

“But  Kansas  is  only  a portion  of  the 
country  tributary  to  Kansas  City.  As 
of  old,  when  it  was  said  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  so  Kansas  City,  with 
her  railroads  radiating  in  every  di- 
rection, has  long  enjoyed  her  proud 
position  as  financial  and  business  center 
of  the  Great  West.  What  has  been 
said  of  Kansas  applies,  more  or  less, 
to  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Texas,  Indian 
Territory,  Arkansas,  and  the  whole  rich 
country  penetrated  by  the  Kansas  City 
system  of  railroad,  and  the  demand  for 
capital  to  develop  and  improve  this 
vast  territory  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  security  available  for 
its  loan  is  augmenting  as  improvement 
advances.  So  long  as  settlers  and 
farmers  can  obtain  money  for  the  im. 
provement  of  lands,  or  the  purchase  of 
stock  at  advantageous  rates  of  interest, 
just  so  long  must  their  course  be 
marked  by  advancement ; and,  with 
that  assured,  the  material  growth  and 
progress  of  the  country  must  inevitably 
follow. 

“ The  West  acknowledges  its  debt  to 
the  East.  It  has  received  men  and 
money  ; men  who  have  seen  in  a newer 


country,  with  growing  values,  better 
chance  to  accumulate  and  quicker  re- 
wards for  labor  ; men  of  ambition  and 
keen  business  foresight.  Eastern  money 
has  been  a necessity  in  the  West.  With- 
out it,  the  marvelous  growth  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  such  limited 
time  ; so  much  wealth  could  not  have 
been  produced  on  the  soil  in  a quarter 
of  a century.  Much  of  this  capital 
from  the  East  has  come  in  the  hands 
of  its  owners  to  stay  ; much  has  been 
loaned  at  a rate  of  interest  advantage- 
ous to  both  the  borrower  and  lender. 

“There  are  many  reasons  why 
Eastern  investors  prefer  Western  loans, 
when  obtained  through  reliable  agencies. 
Western  loans  represent  greater  se- 
curity than  Eastern  loans,  on  account 
of  simple  titles,  larger  margins,  and 
rising  values  of  lands.  The  safety  of 
such  investments  has  been  determined 
by  the  satisfactory  experience  of  the 
savings  banks  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  and  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with 
investments  aggregating  more  than 
$200,000,000.” 

The  demand  in  the  money-centers 
grew  as  people  began  to  understand  and 
appreciate  this  form  of  investment  in 
Western  securities,  and  naturally  there 
was  seen  the  need  for  better  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  business  between  the 
two  sections.  Hence  the  Investment 
Companies  came  into  being, — not  sud- 
denly created  out  of  the  theory  of 
some  speculator,  but  slowly  and  surely 
evolved  out  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  proving  safety  and  usefulness  by 
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each  day’s  test  of  their  powers  and 
purposes.  These  corporations  were 
formed  with  a special  view  to  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  farm  mortgages, 
and  securities.  These  companies,  as 
has  been  said,  “ afford  facilities  for 
obtaining  in  these  rapidly  growing 
states  and  territories,  the  best  passible 
investments,  at  a rate  of  interest  as 
high  as  is  consistent  with  absolute  se- 
curity, and  with  their  Western  offices 
in  Kansas  City,  and  Eastern  offices 
in  Eastern  money  centers,  and 
efficient  negotiators  between  the 
borrowers  of  the  West,  and  the 
lenders  of  the  East.  For  their  own 
protection  the  investment  companies 
have  been  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  admirable  set  of  laws  in 
the  different  Western  States,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  is  shown  by  the  result, 
and  increase  of  confidence  in  Western 
investments  by  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  the  East.” 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
business  has  grown,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  facts : That  the 
amount  of  capital  represented  by  the 
Investment  Companies  of  Kansas  City, 
aggregated  $7,730,000  in  1888  ; which 
is  almost  double  the  amount  of  capital 
shown  by  such  companies  in  1886.  This 
advance  has  been  effected  largely  by 
necessary  increases  of  capital  stock,  as 
the  demands  of  radidly  growing  busi- 
ness have  become  pressing.  All  of 
these  corporations  are  legitimately  con- 
nected with  the  real  estate  interest, 
while  some  of  them  have  banking  de- 
partments, and  many  of  them  exercise 
some  of  the  functions  of  banks. 


Among  the  many  useful  ways  by 
which  an  Investment  Company  can 
serve  the  public  and  be  of  great  aid  to 
its  patrons,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : As  agent  for  the  great  insurance 
and  other  companies  in  the  East,  that 
have  large  sums  of  money,  seeking 
long-time  investments  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest ; the  investment  of 
capital  for  large  or  small  lenders,  on 
productive  and  improved  real  estate ; 
by  the  creation  of  a banking  department 
for  the  facilitating  of  exchange  ; as 
trustee  for  the  administering  and  exe- 
cution of  trusts,  or  for  the  settlement 
.and  care  of  trust  funds  ; administrator 
for  the  execution  of  bequests  ; the  set- 
tlement and  care  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons  ; and,  in  general,  as  the  fidu- 
cial agent  of  all  persons  or  corporations 
desiring  such  safe  channel  for  the  trans- 
action of  their  financial  affairs.  The 
care  taken  by  the  best  of  these  com- 
panies in  the  placing  of  mortgages,  is  of 
the  greatest,  and  the  strongest  safe- 
guards are  provided  against  possible  loss; 
and  the  small  percentage  of  foreclosures 
recorded,  shows  the  ability  of  the  great 
majority  of  borrowers  to  pay  their  in- 
terest, and  ultimately  to  get  out  of 
debt.  It  indicates,  also,  what  prudence 
and  care,  when  united  with  integrity 
and  capacity  can  accomplish. 

These  Investment  Companies,  when 
prcperly  handled,  are  a blessing  indeed 
to  the  whole  country ; and,  as  one 
writer  of  the  history  of  the  West  has 
said  : “ It  is  very  evident  that  the  in- 
vestment of  these  large  amounts  of 
money  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
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rapid  and  permanent  settlement  and 
improvement  of  Kansas  City,  and  the 
immense  farming  districts  tributary. 
Both  the  investor  and  the  borrowers 
have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  having 
so  responsible  a medium  through 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  surplus  earn- 
ings and  trust  funds  could  be  invested 
without  care  or  risk,  and  in  many  cases 


bearing  a higher  rate  of  interest  than 
could  be  obtained  at  home;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  which  a free- 
holder could  be  assisted  in  erecting 
buildings  and  other  improvements,  or 
investing  in  cattle  to  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.” 

Edward  L.  Eames. 


JAMES  D. 

Among  the  leading  business  men  who 
have  made  the  name  of  Kansas  City 
famous  for  energy  and  commercial 
activity  the  world  over,  is  James  D. 
Husted,  young  yet  in  years,  but 
experienced  in  all  that  is  required 
to  achieve  a rapid  and  permanent  suc- 
cess. Like  so  many  of  his  associates 
in  the  West,  Mr  Husted  is  by  birth  an 
“ Ohio  man,”  but  in  all  else  is  a 
patriotic  believer  in  the  destiny  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  middle  West,  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  all  the  interests, 
commercial  and  moral,  that  pertain 
thereto. 

Mr.  Husted  was  born  in  Clarksfield, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  September  26, 
1857,  the  son  of  O.  J.  and  Mary  Husted, 
his  father  being  a well-to-do  farmer,  who 
possessed  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  he  dwelt.  His 
mother  was  an  exemplary  Christian 
woman,  the  result  of  whose  training  is 
manifest  in  the  bent  of  Mr.  Husted’s 
mind,  and  in  the  admirable  personal 
qualities  that  have  won  friendship  and 
respect  for  him  wherever  he  is  known. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  farmer  boys 


husted. 

of  his  day  and  environment,  young 
Husted  was  compelled  to  content  him- 
self with  such  education  as  the  common 
schools  of  the  day  afforded,  and  at  the 
time  for  taking  the  labors  of  life  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  he  chose  the 
occupation  of  telegrapher.  He  learned 
the  science  of  practical  operation,  and 
was  employed  in  the  telegraphic  depart- 
ment of  several  railroad  companies,  for 
some  years,  earning  and  receiving  rapid 
promotion.  He  was  finally  placed  in 
charge  of  the  supply  department  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  division  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Armstrong,  now  a part  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  which  latter  place  has  been  his 
continuous  home  since  1878.  In  1881 
he  became  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  a small  way,  opening  an 
office  in  the  basement  of  his  residence. 
He  was  personally  so  popular  and  his 
methods  and  the  result  of  his  trans- 
actions so  satisfactory,  to  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  that  his  business  increased 
rapidly  and  steadily,  necessitating  his 
removal,  in  1882,  to  No.  422  Minne- 
sota avenue,  where  he  established  him- 
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self  in  a larger  and  more  accessible 
office  ; and  by  1885  his  tranasctions  had 
assumed  such  magnitude  that  still  more 
room  and  better  facilities  were  de- 
manded, and  he  removed  his  office  to 
No.  505^4  Minnesota  avenue.  From 
this  time  on  his  business  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  its  present  importance  be- 
gan to  be  forshadowed,  and  in  1886 
and  1887  he  organized  a syndicate 
which  built  the  First  National  Bank 
building  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  commodious  business 
structures  in  Kansas  City,  substantially 
constructed  and  of  striking  appearance, 
The  offices  -in  this  building  of  Mr. 
Husted  and  the  Husted  Investment 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  are 
the  largest,  most  convenient  and  most 
elegantly  appointed  in  the  city. 

Besides  his  connection  with  the  Hus- 
ted Investment  Company,  one  of  the 
strongest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the 
West,  doing  an  immense  business  which 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Husted  is  identified  officially 
and  as  a stockholder  with  many  land 
coporations  of  importance,  of  quite  a 
number  of  which  he  is  president.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Fidelity  Savings 
Bank  and  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  all  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

The  results  that  have  come  in  re- 
sponse to  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
application  of  rare  natural  abilities,  are 
wonderful,  even  in  this  section  where 
such  remarkable  things  are  achieved. 
As  one  writer  has  said:  “The  success 
of  Mr.  Husted  has  been  remarkable  and 


would  do  credit  to  any  man  of  twice 
his  years  and  thrice  his  experience. 
Beginning  absolutely  without  capital, 
and  in  the  humblest  way  as  a real  estate 
commission  broker,  he  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  leading  real  estate 
dealers  and  investors  in  the  West,  the 
honored  head  of  several  large  corpo- 
rations which  have  done  no  small  work 
in  hastening  settlement  and  general 
development  throughout  a wide  terri- 
tory, and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
owners  of  landed  property  in  his  city 
and  its  vicinity,  notably  along  the  line 
of  the  Interstate  Consolidated  Rapid 
Transit  Railway,  where  he  owns  con- 
siderable tracts,  which  in  a few  years, 
as  the  Kansas  Citys  grow,  will  be 
filled  with  factories,  business  houses 
and  dwellings.” 

While  Mr.  Husted  has  been  in  charge 
of  commercial  and  financial  transac- 
tions of  great  magnitude,  he  has  not 
neglected  the  higher  responsibilities  of 
a Christian  manhood,  nor  lost  any 
opportunity  of  aiding  his  fellow  man. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  where  he  has  served  as  elder, 
and  as  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  to  all  the  financial  and  charit- 
able interests  of  which  he  is  a ready 
and  liberal  contributor.  In  early  life 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  prac- 
tical work  of  which  throughout  Kansas 
has  had  an  added  impetus,  and  resulted 
in  added  good,  from  his  efforts  in  its 
behalf  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Execu- 
tive Committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
serves  that  body,  and  as  an  earnest 
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personal  worker  in  dissemination  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Husted  is  a man  of  untiring 
activity,  and  when  he  feels  the  need  of 
recreation  or  a change  of  scene  he  does 
not  seek  it  in  a season  spent  in  indo- 
lence at  some  seaside  resort,  but  in 
pursuit  of  the  nobler  game  and  fish 
found  in  the  fastnesses  and  streams  of 
the  far  Northwest.  An  enthusiastic 
hunter — and  a very  successful  one 
withal — his  home  and  office  walls  and 
floors  are  adorned  with  numerous 
trophies  of  his  skill  as  a marksman  and 
perseverance  in  pursuit  of  specimens 
rare  and  difficult  of  capture. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE 

It  was  at  2 o’clock  upon  the  15th 
day  of  November,  1806,  when  Major 
Zebulon  M.  Pike  of  the  old  United 
States  Army,  first  saw  the  mountain 
now  known  by  his  name.  He  says  in 
his  diary,  at  that  exact  time,  “I  thought 
I could  distinguish  a mountain  to  the 
right  which  appeared  like  a small  blue 
cloud  : viewed  it  with  a spy-glass  and 
was  still  more  confirmed  in  my  con- 
jecture; but  in  half  an  hour  they  ap- 
peared in  full  view  before  us,  when  our 
small  party  with  one  accord  gave  three 
cheers  to  the  Mexican  Mountains.” 

History  tells  a pathetic  story  of 
Major  Pike’s  sufferings  from  cold  and 
hunger  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the 
mountain  he  had  discovered ; his  dis- 
appointment and  regretful  return ; his 
captivity  in  Mexico;  and  finally  his 


Our  subject  is  perhaps  more  widely 
known  than  any  other  man  in  his  city ; 
and  those  who  know  him  best  speak 
most  enthusiastically  of  his  many  good 
qualities,  his  business  capacity,  and  his 
conspicuous  success  in  the  career  he 
has  chosen.  No  one  doubts  his  integ- 
rity, and  his  word  is  literally  as  good 
as  his  bond,  which  on  account  of  his 
high  commercial  standing  would  be 
accepted  anywhere  in  the  country. 
He  was  married  in  September,  1881,  to 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Thorpe,  of  Kansas 
City. 


ON  PIKE’S  PEAK. 

death  in  battle  in  the  war  of  1812  at 
Little  York,  Canada. 

The  first  white  man  to  ascend  the 
Peak  was  Dr.  Edwin  James,  botanist 
of  Col.  Long’s  party,  accompanied  by 
two  others,  who  reached  the  top  at  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  20, 
1820.  Their  voices  were  perhaps  the 
first  ever  heard  upon  that  silent,  stir- 
less, lifeless,  summit — the  first  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.  They 
went  surely  by  a path  which  “no  fowl 
knoweth  and  which  the  vulture’s  eye 
hath  not  seen.”  Every  step  was  an 
adventurous  one — over  untrodden 

ground  amidst  constant  peril, — lest  the 
perturbed  rocks  should  fall  on  them, — 
lest  the  lurking  Indian  or  savage  beast 
or  reptile  should  dispute  there  way. 

The  thousands  that  have  since  stood 
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upon  the  cumulative,  fragementary  rocks 
that  constitute,  seemingly,  part  of  the 
boundary  between  two  worlds,  ascending 
by  beaten  path,  or  trodden  trial,  are  re- 
minded of  these  pioneers  of  the  west 


and  way,  of  the  astounding  engineering 
feat  now  progressing  of  reaching  that 
eminence  by  means  of  the  Manitou  & 
Pike’s  Peak  Railway  Comwany. 

From  Manitou  Springs  to  the  Half 


on  pike’s  peak  trail. 


and  of  Colorado,  and  the  hardships 
they  endured,  including  those  who 
came  in  search  of  gold — that  a debt  of 
gratitude  may  be  paid.  them.  They 
were  the  forerunners,  each  in  his  day 


Way  House  is  four  miles.  Ruxton 
Glen  and  Engleman’s  Canon,  seem  like 
one  savage  rent  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  tortuous  and  rock-buttressed. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  liken  them 
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unto  a deep  furrow  upon  the  face  of 
Mother  Earth  caused  by  her  sufferings 
when  these  mountains  were  brought 
forth.  Adown  this  acclivitous  chasm 
plunges  and  foams  Ruxton  Creek — 
water  as  pure  and  clear  as  that  described 
as  flowing  in  the  apocalyptic  river. 
Up  this  declivity  winds  Pike’s  Peak 
trial. 

I began  to  climb  the  mountain,  step 
by  step,  October  9,  1889  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  intention  of 
following  a£  closely  as  possible  the 
survey  of  this  railway;  to  note  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  a project — the  rocks 
upon  rocks  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
piled — Ossa  upon  Pelion — to  present 
such  an  accomplishment. 

From  the  Half  Way  House  I pur- 
sued my  journey  the  next  morning, 
leaving  at  8 o’clock  and  reaching  the 
signal  station  upon  the  Peak  at  2.30  p. 
m.  It  was  one  continuous,  laborious 
climb  for  seven  miles ; but  the  ever- 
widening  entrancing  view  keeps  one 
from  succumbing  to  the  wearisome 
march.  And  then  there  is  something 
so  beguiling  in  the  approach  to  the 
summit.  It  seems  always  just  ahead — 
just  above  you,  yet  forever  receding, 
forever  evading  your  pursuit.  The  dis- 
appearance of  vegetation — the  fact  that 
no  timber  grows  along  your  trail,  is  an 
unheeded  warning.  The  fact  that  the 
air  becomes  insufficient  to  long  support 
animal  life — no  bird  or  beast  having  a 
home  there — does  not  prevent  a pre- 
sistent  endeavor  to  climb.  Even  the 
rocks,  overhanging  and  balanced  in  air, 


forbidding  and  foreboding; — do  not  de- 
ter. Step  by  step  the  ascent  is  made 
until  at  last  the  pinnacle  is  reached. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  I found 
that  my  friend,  Col.  Rosewell  E. 
Briggs,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and  also  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  Road,  had 
arrived  shortly  before  me,  having  ridden 
a magnificient  horse  all  the  way  from 
Manitou.  There  I al§o  met  Mr.  T.  F. 
Richardson,  Assistant  Engineer  who 
had  accompanied  Col.  Briggs.  After 
a cup  of  coffee  made  by  a native  of 
the  celestial  empire — and  a brief  look 
around  and  off — my  friend  Richardson 
kindly  offered  me  his  horse  upon 
which  to  return,  commiserating  my 
condition,  for  I was  well  nigh  disabled 
by  my  walk.  I mounted  his  sure-footed 
steed  and  following  my  file  leader,  Col. 
Briggs,  was  soon  safely  down  the 
roughest  part  of  the  descent.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  Engineer  Rich- 
ardson will  never  forget  the  favor  he 
rendered  me,  for  instead  of  leaving  his 
horse  at  Camp  No.  1,  I did  not  dis- 
mount from  his  comfortable  back  un- 
til I had  reached  Camp  No.  2,  much 
farther  down  the  mountain.  When 
court-martialed  for  disobeying  orders 
my  answer  was  that  if  I had  walked, 
instead  of  Mr.  Richardson,  from  Camp 
No.  1 to  Camp  No.  2,  this  account  of 
my  obligations  to  the  genial  and  oblig- 
ing Richardson  might  not  have  ap- 
peared. Instead  of  riding  one  mile  I 
rode,  twain.  That  was  my  offence. 

The  ride  down  was  rendered  en- 
joyable by  Col.  Briggs,  whose  stories 
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about  building  railroads  among  the 
Andes,  twelve  thousand  feet  high, 
along  the  old  military  highway  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  was  as  enlightening 
as  entertaining.  I shall  never  forget 
the  story  the  Colonel  told.  It  was 
about  the  parrot  which  had  learned  the 
language  of  the  mule  driver  in  South 
America.  Seated  upon  the  second 
mule  the  parrot  drove  the  mules,  call- 
ing each  by  name  and  using  all  the 
oaths  customary  on  such  occasions. 


disappeared  behind  the  crest — recalled 
the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  when 
from  a summit  not  half  so  high,  rebel 
batteries  opened  upon  the  Union  forces 
from  an  elevation  they  soon  abandoned 
for  the  tread  of  Sherman  and  Thomas. 
The  explosions  along  the  route  above 
timber  line  produced  wonderful  and 
prolonged  reverberations — “From  peak 
to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among.” 
This  narrative,  so  inadequately  de- 
scriptive, is  intended  for  those  who  have 


“ Swear  !”  said  Col.  Briggs,  “ He  had 
it  all  down  fine,  I tell  you.” 

The  interest  the  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History  has  in  the  development 
of  its  Rocky  Mountain  Department 
prompted  this  undertaking.  It  will 
soon  be  too  late  to  walk,  or  ride  a 
burro,  or  to  go  in  a carriage  to  this 
historic  eminence. 

The  rock  blasting  upon  Pike’s  Peak 
witnessed  from  the  valley  far  below  by 
Col.  Briggs  and  myself  just  as  the  sun 


never  been  up  and  down  this  mountain 
and  along  this  trail.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  will  afford  a far  better  con- 
ception of  the  undertaking  than  any 
attempt  at  pen  portrayal.  It  gives  a 
correct  impression  of  the  ascent  that 
is  being  overcome.  The  locomotive  on 
the  Manitou  & Pike’s  Peak  Road, 
however,  will  push,  not  pull,  the  coaches 
up  the  mountain. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News , so  re- 
markable for  its  enterpise,  gave  an 
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account  recently  of  this  railway  project 
from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
were  taken  — 

A brief  history  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  or  Abt  system,  might  be  of  in- 
terest. From  the  best  authority  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  cogwheel  rail- 
road ever  invented  was  in  operation  in 
1812  from  Leeds,  England,  to  the 
Middleton  coal  pits,  on  a maximum 
ascent  of  one  foot  in  fifteen.  This  line 
was  successfully  operated  for  over 
twenty  years  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
heavy  adhesive  locomotive  and  lighter 
gradients.  Ropes  and  stationary  en- 
gines for  helping  trains  over  heavy 
grades  were  a prominent  feature  in 
European  and  United  States  railroad- 
ing for  some  years,  but  were  finally 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense 
incident  to  the  system. 

In  1847,  the  first  bold  attempt  to 
adopt  the  cogwheel  system  in  the  United 
States,  was  made  on  the  Madison  & 
Indianopolis  railroad  for  a maximum 
gradient  of  one  foot  in  seven,  and  was 
partially  successful.  Besides  the  regular 
adhesion  device,  the  locomotives  were 
provided  with  a stationary  engine  for 
operating  the  cogwheel.  Shortly  after 
this  some  one  invented  a smooth  trac- 
tion rail  for  the  center  of  the  track  to 
be  operated  by  adhesion,  but  this  was 
not  a success  and  was  never  used  to 
any  extent.  In  1866  Sylvester  Marsh 
broke  ground  on  the  construction  of 
the  Mount  Washington  road  which  was 
completed  in  1869  and  has  been  oper- 
ated steadily  ever  since.  Mr.  Marsh’s 
experiments  were  closely  watched  by 


the  engineers  in  Europe,  who  were  plan- 
ning a line  up  the  Alps.  Marsh’s  plans 
were  so  simple  and  successful,  that  in 
1868  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  rack- 
rail  system  over  the  Alps  on  a grade  of 
one  foot  rise  to  every  twenty  feet  of 
track. 

The  Mount  Washington  line  has  a 
maximum  grade  of  one  foot  in  2.67 
feet,  which  is  the  heaviest  grade  on  any 
railroad  in  the  world.  For  this  line 
Mr.  Marsh  adbpted  what  is  known  as 
the  ladder-rack,  simply  two  strong 
wrought  iron  side-bars,  with  cross 
pieces,  against  which  the  teeth  of  the 
cog  could  catch.  The  plan  was  simple 
and  proven  fairly  successful,  though 
costly  in  construction ; but  to  Mr. 
Roman  Abt  of  Switzerland  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  perfect 
rack-rail  system,  which  is  as  simple 
and  cheap  as  it  is  perfect.  It  consists 
of  three  rack  bars  or  rails  instead  of 
one,  bolted  together  and  operated  sim- 
ultaneously as  one  rail,  and  the  bars  are 
so  arranged  that,  while  no  two  cogs  en- 
ter the  notches  simultaneously,  several 
cogs  have  a bearing  at  the  same  time, 
thus  insuring  a continuous,  easy  motion, 
wtihout  jar  or  noise,  and,  as  each  cog- 
rail is  independent,  the  breaking  of  a 
cog  would  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  operation  of  the  others,  and  thus 
safety  is  assured. 

One  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  Pike’s 
Peak  scheme  was  Major  John  Hulbert 
of  Manitou  Springs,  and  after  per- 
sistant effort  he  has  finally  succeeded 
in  interesting  all  the  Colorado  railroad 
companies  in  the  scheme,  and  as  a result 
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the  company  was  incorporated  a few 
weeks  ago  with  a capital  stock  of  $500,- 
000  and  work  has  been  commenced  on 
the  grading  of  the  line,  which  will  be 
over  nine  miles  long  from  Manitou  to 
the  old  signal  station  on  the  summit. 

The  route  selected  is  the  most  direct 
possible  from  Manitou  to  the  summit. 
Starting  from  Iron  springs,  it  runs  up 
Ruxton  creek  part  of  the  way  over  the 
old  trail,  and  after  rounding  Windy 
point  at  the  base  of  the  peak  proper, 
makes  the  direct  ascent  on  a grade  of 
twenty-five  feet  rise  in  100,  or  one  foot 
in  four,  which  is  the  maximum  grade 
all  the  way  from  Manitou,  the  minimum 
grade  being  ten  feet  in  a hundred  at 
some  points  along  Ruxton  creek. 

The  track  will  be  laid  of  ordinary 
steel  rails,  standard  gauge,  and  the  rack- 
rail  in  which  the  cog  wheel  on  the 
engine  operates  will  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  ties  in  the  centre  of  the  track. 
The  cog  wheels  will  be  placed  in  under 
the  boiler  of  the  engine  between  the 
drive  wheels,  and  will  be  operated  by 
specially  arranged  machinery. 

The  line  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  possible  and 
will  be  a standard  gauge  with  a fifteen- 
foot  roadbed,  to  provide  against  danger 
in  case  of  derailment.  There  will  be 
no  wooden  bridges  or  trestlework,  only 
solid  masonry  culverts  and  bridges 
being  used,  and  these  will  be  put  in 
wherever  necessary,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  trouble  from  washouts.  The 
terminal  of  the  line  will  be  at  the 
government  signal  station  on  the  summit 
of  the  peak  and  a point  near  the  Iron 


Springs  hotel  in  Manitou,  which  will  be 
connected  with  the  other  railroad  depots 
by  a system  of  rapid  transit  to  be  de- 
cided upon  later.  The  passenger 
coaches  will  not  differ  materially  from 
the  ordinary  Pullman  day  coach,  but 
will  be  constructed  so  that  passengers 
may  sit  comfortably  in  a horizontal 
position  when  the  car  is  on  an  incline. 

The  engine  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works  and  will 
weigh  about  forty  tons.  It  will  operate 
entirely  by  cog-wheels  and  while  a 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour  can  be 
made  by  the  Abt  system,  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  trip  up  the  peak  in  an 
hour  and  a half  and  down  in  an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  The  elevation  to 
be  overcome  by  this  line  between  Man- 
itou and  the  summit  is  about  8,000  feet, 
nearly  1,000  feet  to  the  mile  of  com- 
pleted road  by  the  selected  route. 

The  locomotive  operates  by  cog- 
wheels alone,  there  being  no  adhesion 
drivers.  The  cog-wheels,  two  in  num- 
ber, are  placed  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  track  in  such  a position  that  they 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  weight  of  the 
engine.  The  rear  of  the  locomotive  is 
elevated  so  that  the  boiler  will  be  nearly 
level  when  on  the  heaviest  grades. 
The  two  tanks  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler  carry  the  water  supply,  there 
being  no  tender,  and  sufficient  coal  for 
one  round  trip  is  carried  in  a coal  box 
in  the  rear  of  the  cab.  As  the  engine 
pushes  the  train  up  hill,  instead  of  pull- 
ing as  in  ordinary  railroad  trains,  it  has 
no  use  for  a pilot  or  “ cowcatcher,” 
and  is  different  in  nearly  every  respect 
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from  the  ordinary  locomotive  of  to-day. 
The  engine  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
carry  three  passenger  coaches  up  the 
heavy  grade  being  prepared  for  it,  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one 
or  two  will  ever  be  required  at  a time. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  rail- 
road consist  of  Major  John  Hulbert;  R. 
R.  Cable,  president  of  the  Chicago  & 
Rock  Island;  Major  J.  B.  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Midland  ; 
Gen.  D.  H.  Moffat,  president  of  the 
Denver  & Rio  Grande,  and  J.  B. 
Glasser- cashier  of  J.  B.  Wheeler  & 
Co.’s,  bank  at  Manitou  Springs.  The 
officers  are  Major  John  Hulbert,  presi- 
dent ; R.  R.  Cable,  vice-president  ; 
J.  B.  Glasser,  secretary  and  treasurer  ; 
Roswell  E.  Briggs,  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Chief  Engineer  ; and  Thomas  F.  Rich- 
ardson, Constructing  Engineer. 

The  contract  work  is  being  done  by 
B.  Lantry  & Sons,  of  Strong  City, 
Kansas.  They  are  contractors  of  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  West,  espec- 
ially upon  the  Sante  Fe  system  and  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railroad. 

All  the  railroad  companies  interested 
are  preparing  to  advertise  this  at- 
traction next  season  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country,  and  cupon  tickets 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  all  ticket 


offices,  which  will  carry  a coupon  for 
a trip  up  and  down  the  peak. 

This  railroad  once  completed  will 
doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  at- 
tractions to  tourists  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  the  highest  railroad  in  the  world, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  view  to  be  had 
from  the  summit  is  unexcelled.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  cog-wheel  line 
is  completed  that  in  addition  to  the 
signal  station  on  the  summit  a sub- 
stantial hotel  will  be  constructed  for 
the  entertainment  of  tourists  who  may 
wish  to  spend  the  night  on  the  peak. 
This  hotel  will  be  provided  with  a fine 
observatory,  and  tourists  can  rest  here 
and  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  for 
hours  in  perfect  comfort. 

Let  us  wait  until  the  golden  spike 
shall  be  driven  in  completion  of  this 
road.  That  will  be  the  signal  for  increased 
pilgrimages,  not  only  to  drink  of  the 
springs  which  seem  to  have  their  origin 
in  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  which  Cole- 
ridge portrays  as  running  through 
measurless  caverns  down  to  sunless 
seas  ; but  to  that  Altar-Peak  rising 
fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  towards  the  stars — 

“ Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime, — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus.” 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


MAJOR  JOHN  HULBERT. 


Major  John  Hulbert  president  of 
the  Manitou  & Pike’s  Peak  Railway, 
was  born  October  12,  1834,  at  Fort 
Brady,  Michigan,  Sault  St.  Marie.  His 
father,  John  Hulbert,  descended  from 


one  of  the  three  Hulbert  brothers, 
John,  Thomas  and  Edward,  who  came 
from  England  in  1639  and  who  now  lie 
buried  side  by  side  in  the  old  Contin- 
ental burying  ground  at  Middletown, 
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Connecticut.  The  monuments  yet 
stand  which  mark  their  graves.  John 
Hulbert  was  associated  with  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  and 
Robert  Stuart  in  the  purchase  of 
Michigan  territory  from  the  Chippewa 
Indians.  At  a certain  massacre  of  the 
whites  by  these  Indians,  President 
Jackson  asked  John  Hulbert  to  take 
command  of  a body  of  troops  to  en- 
force a settlement  with  the  savages, 
but  he  declined,  saying  he  would  go 
alone  without  soldiers  and  unarmed, 
and  did  so,  accomplishing  his  mission 
in  a peaceable  manner.  Mr.  John 
Hulbert  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that 
tribe,  and  whenever  he  was  on  a mis- 
sion to  their  camps  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  white  settlement  under  escort. 
The  Indians  called  him  “ Long  Nose.” 
Their  chief  was  “ Hole-in-the-Day.  ” 
The  two  men  were  steadfast  friends. 
John  Hulbert  married  Maria  Eliza 
Schoolcraft,  sister  of  Henry  R.  School- 
craft, who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  from  the  Administration 
of  President  Jackson  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  is  the  well-known  author  of 
“ The  Indians  of  North  America.”  He 
discovered  the  head  waters  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river.  He  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  in  1792  ; died  in 
1875  and  was  buried  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. The  mother  was  born  in  1802 
and  is  still  living. 

In  1639  Charles  I.  granted  coat  armor 
to  the  Hulberts  Quarterly  or  and  sable; 
in  the  sinister  chief  and  dexter  bare, 
each,  a lion  rampant,  or.  Over  all  a 
bend  gules  charged  with  three  annulets 


of  the  third.  Crest — Lion  Rampant, 
or.  Motto — Vertutis  gloria  merces — 
“ Mercy  is  the  glory  of  courage.”  This 
old  coat  of  arms  properly  emblazoned 
has  been  in  the  family  ever  since  it 
was  granted  and  now  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Major  John  Hulbert. 

John  Hulbert  left  three  sons  besides 
John,  viz.:  Edwin  J.,  who  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  famous  Calumet  and 
Hecla  copper  mines  of  Michigan  ; 
Henry  S.,  who  was  killed  at  Port  Hud- 
son June  14,  1863,  in  the  charge  of 
the  91st  New  York.  As  senior  cap- 
tain he  commanded  the  regiment  upon 
this  charge.  The  government  sent  a 
company  as  escort  to  Detroit,  where  he 
was  buried  with  military  honors.  The 
third  son,  William  L.  Hulbert,  was 
captain  in  the  regular  army  ; served 
upon  the  staff  of  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry  six 
years  ; was  promoted  from  lieutenant 
to  captain  because  of  services  in  cap- 
turing a battery  upon  James  river.  As 
captain  of  the  117th  New  York  he  was 
detailed  upon  Gen.  Terry’s  staff.  Capt. 
Hulbert  was  the  officer  who  received 
the  P ndersonville  prisoners  when  that 
memorable  exchange  was  made. 

Major  John  Hulbert  was  1st  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  91st  New  York  regiment 
in  the  late  war  ; served  two  years  and 
nine  months  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  Texas  ; relieved  Major  Babcock 
as  Provost  Marshal  at  Pensacola,  and 
afterwards  at  Baton  Rogue.  Upon  the 
re-enlistment  of  his  regiment  as  vet- 
erans, and  becoming  heavy  artillery, 
Major  Hulbert  returned  to  his  home. 
Major  Hulbert  came  to  Colorado  in 
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1876.  He  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Adelaide  and  Terrible 
Mines  of  Leadville,  and  has  other 
mining  interests  at  Aspen,  as  well  as 
Monarch  Mining  District. 

He  has  resided  at  Manitou  since 
1881  ; has  served  as  Mayor  two  terms  ; 
and  member  of  council  four  years,  and 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  organized  the  Manitou 
Bath  and  Bottle  Works  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company  four  years. 

He  married,  February  5,  1879,  Min- 
nie Louise  Roberts,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Roberts,  of  Waltham  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Roberts  will  be  remem- 
bered particularly  for  his  interest  in 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  war  of  the  Union.  His 
zeal  in  building  Soldiers’  Monument  and 


lest 

in  cultivating  sentiment  in  this  regard 
had  far-reaching  effects,  both  North 
and  South. 

The  Hulbert  residence,  named  Agate 
Hill,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  in 
Manitou.  In  this  house  much  of  the' 
planning  has  been  done  in  regard  to’ 
building  the  Pike’s  Peak  Railroad.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  enterprise  had  a 
powerful  friend  in  Major  Hulbert,  and 
that  without  his  zeal  and  efforts,  pro- 
tracted through  several  years,  the  meas- 
ure would  not  have  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, so  near  an  accomplished  fact. 
Recognizing  this  the  capitalists  and 
corporations  directly  interested  have 
made  Major  Hulbert  president  of  the 
company  that  will  run  the  locomotive 
to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak. 
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BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

VII. 


Mr.  Sickles  was  a Democrat  of 
good  and  regular  standing  in  his  party, 
and  from  this  standpoint,  his  speech  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hickman  is  to  be  viewed. 
He  at  that  time  was  as  able  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Northern  Democratic 
sentiment  as  any  Democrat  in  the 
House,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
the  extracts  quoted,  showing  the  state 
of  Northern  Democratic  sentiment  on 
the  slavery  question  in  the  Thirty- 
xi. — 4 


sixth  Congress.  The  hope  of  the 
Northern  Democracy  was  that  Judge 
Douglas  would  receive  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President  by  a united 
party,  at  the  Charleston  convention, 
to  be  held  in  i860,  on  his  late  sover- 
eignty platform  as  disclosed  in  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  act.  Mr.  Sickles 
at  this  time  was  regarded  as  a man  of 
true  courage  and  much  ability  as  a 
partisian,  but  the  foundations  of  his 
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ability  as  a military  man  and  a true 
patriot  (which  is  far  above  partsian- 
ship),  were  subsequently  laid. 

On  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg, 
at  the  head  of  his  command,  as  a gen- 
eral in  the  Union  army,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  resulted  in 
the  necessity  of  amputation.  This  with 
other  efficient  services  in  the  army, 
sealed  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  against  the  revolutionary  effort 
to  destroy  it.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Sickles  in  some  respects,  was  a re- 
markably able  one,  as  extracts  from  it 
will  show.  His  historical  references 
were  instructive  and  he  was  listened 
to  with  strict  attention  by  all  parties. 
This  speech  is  a difficult  one  to  make 
extracts  from,  without  weakening  its 
force,  as  it  is  clear  in  statement  and 
compact  in  argument,  and  in  that  re- 
spect it  was  unlike  some  Congressional 
speeches  at  that  time. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  Globe  : 

Mr  Sickles.  “ Mr.  Clerk,  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  me,  if 
some  other  gentleman  representing  the 
constituency  which  I have  the  honor  to 
represent,  had  risen  to  discharge  the 
duty,  which  in  my  humble  judgment 
remains  to  be  performed — the  duty  of 
giving  a just  expression  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  national  men  of  the 
North,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
the  North  from  whence  I come.  Seldom 
asking  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
heretofore,  I would  not  now  trespass 
on  its  patience  if  I did  not  deem  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  protest  respectfully, 


but  earnestly  against  much  that  lias 
been  said  on  this  floor  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  in  the  name  of  the 
North.  Although  not  very  long  in 
public  life,  yet  for  some  years  past  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  elections  in  the  Northern 
States,  where  the  whole  subject  of 
Southern  rights  and  Northern  rights,  of 
Southern  aggressions  and  Northern  de- 
mands, has  been  fully  discussed.  I 
claim  therefore  to  know,  by  personal 
intercourse  with  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  Northern  people  by  par- 
ticipation in  all  desire  to  give  promi- 
nence to  my  personal  views,  not  ex- 
pecting by  any  opinion  that  I may  en- 
tertain, to  influence  the  action  of  any- 
body, I ask  only  to  express  what  I 
know  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
with  whom  I have  been  identified.  It 
is  for  that,  that  I desire  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  permit  me  to 
say  ‘ Hear  me  for  my  cause.’ 

“ The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Hickman)  who  addressed  the 
House  on  yesterday,  presented  the  ex- 
isting crisis  in  language,  which  imparted 
to  it,  in  my  judgment,  a gravity  as  yet 
not  realized ; if  he  rightly  interprets 
Northern  opinion.  The  irrepressible 
conflict  is  not  in  the  distant  future,  is 
not  prophecy;  it  is  here,  it  is  a fact. 
He  tells  the  House  that  there  is  a con- 
flict between  the  North  and  South — a 
state  of  feeling  existing  between  the 
two  sections  that  cannot  be  removed ; 
that  is  deep  as  the  foundation  of  moun- 
tains, pervading  as  the  atmosphere.” 
Mr.  Sickles  did  not  dispute  the  fact 
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that  Mr.  Hickman  represented  fairly 
“the  state  of  things  in  his  district.  ’ ’ He 
had  entire  confidence  in  his  sincerity, 
as  all  must  have  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged his  candor  and  frankness  but 
that  fact  had  devolved  an  imposing 
duty  upon  them  whose  observation  had 
led  them  to  a different  conclusion. 

Mr.  Sickles  stated  that  Mr.  Hick- 
man’s general  charge  was  “that  the 
South  had  violated  all  covenants,  com- 
pacts and  compromises,”  a charge 
broad,  general  and  serious,  and  easily 
made,  but  difficult  to  prove,  and  he 
claimed  it  was  due  to  the  occasian 
“ that  some  well-known  facts  and  his- 
torical truths”  which  contradicted 
“these  statements  and  propositions” 
should  be  given;  and  then  said:  “And 
sir,  I shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded, 
if,  by  any  exertion  in  this  direction, 
one  humble  man  at  the  North,  or  at 
the  South,  the  East  or  the  West,  whose 
heart  beats  warm  with  attachment  to 
the  Union  and  to  the  flag  and  Constitu- 
tion of  his  Country,  whose  faith  in  the 
fidelity  of  either  portion  of  the  Union 
may  have  been  shaken  by  reading  the 
accusation  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,— I shall  be  satisfied  if,  by  re- 
futing them,  as  I propose  to  do,  I can 
revive  in  that  single  breast  the  old  at- 
tachment and  old  fidelity  to  the  country 
and  its  laws  and  Constitution  which  he 
inherited  from  his  forefathers. 

“The  gentleman  says  that  the  South 
gained  slave  representation  as  one  of 
the  compromises  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  that  the  question  of  slavery 


had  nothing  to  do  with  Southern  repre- 
sentation upon  this  floor.  The  South 
did  not  originate  the  introduction  of 
slaves  as  an  element  of  repersentative 
population.  The  North  required  that 
direct  taxation,  when  imposed  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  South,  calculating 
three  fifths  of  her  slaves  as  population. 
That  was  the  demand  of  the  entire 
North.  It  was  resisted  in  some  quarters 
of  the  South.  It  was  pressed  by  the 
North,  as  the  only  means  of  making 
the  wealth  of  the  South  taxable  in  a 
just  ratio  with  the  wealth  of  the  North. 
The  South  yielded  it;  she  then  planted 
herself  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Revolution  that  demanded  that 
representation  should  go  with  taxation. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  origin 
of  slave  representation,  by  which  it  is 
claimed  that  that  section  of  the  Con- 
federacy acquired  superior  rights,  and 
that  it  was  upon  Southern  demand  and 
Northern  concession.  I deny  it  and 
history  repeats  itself. 

“ The  South  gained  also,  the  gentle- 
man says,  the  foundation  for  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  authorize  that  en- 
actment. Sir,  there  was  not  in  that 
Convention  which  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion a dissenting  voice  upon  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 
Congress  to  pass  a law  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  from  justice.  Not  a dissent- 
ing voice. 

“ Sir  I deny  that  this,  any  more  than 
the  right  of  representation,  was  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a bargain  or  a com- 
promise. 
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“The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hickman)  says,  sir,  that  the  South 
gained  exemption  from  taxes  upon  ex- 
ports. That  is  something  new  to  me. 
How  would  the  gentleman  desire  to 
have  the  revenue  raised?  How  has 
Pennsylvania  asked  to  have  the 
revenue  raised?  By  a taxation  upon 
exports?  No,  I may  be  told,  be- 
cause that  is  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. But  has  it  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  this  floor,  as  long  as  any 
of  us  can  remember,  that  it  is  vital  to 
her  that  the  revenue  should  be  raised 
by  taxes  upon  imports,  thereby  giving 
to  her  industry  the  protection  which  is 
claimed  to  be  vital  to  her  prosperity? 

“And  what  mockery  is  it,  therefore, 
for  a representative  of  Pennsylvania 
labor  and  opinions,  or  of  Eastern  labor 
or  opinion,  to  set  up  as  a reproach 
upon  the  one  hand  or  as  a suggestion 
of  peculiar  gain  upon  the  other,  that 
the  South  enjoys  an  exemption  from 
the  duties  upon  exports. 

“ He  says  that  freedom,  in  return  for 
all  these  concessions  of  the  North  to 
the  South  gained  only  an  implied 
promise  that  the  slave  trade  should 
cease  after  a certain  period.  And  put- 
ting all  these  facts  together,  he  says 
that  this  was  the  first  great  compromise 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union 
that  the  South  has  violated  ; that  the 
South  gained  slave  representation  ; 
gained  the  foundation  of  a fugitive 
slave  law  ; that  she  gained  exemption 
from  taxation  upon  exports  ; and  that 
in  return  for  these  peculiar  advantages, 


freedom  impersonated  as  he  claims  in 
the  North,  gained  only  the  implied 
promise  that  the  slave  trade  should 
cease  at  a certain  period,  and  that  im- 
plied promise  has  been  violated.  That 
constitutes  the  proof  of  his  first  princi- 
pal charge  against  the  South.  I wish 
to  repel  this  charge.  i desire 

the  antidote  to  go  out  to  the  country 
with  the  poison.  I desire  the  truth  of 
history  to  go  out  to  my  constituents 
along  with  the  charges  which  have  been 
made,  not  only  in  their  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  North. 

“Allow  me  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  surely  he  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  the 
extension  of  the  time  within  which  the 
slave  trade  might  be  carried  on  was 
not  a Southern  measure  and  that  it 
was  not  carried  by  the  votes  of  the 
Southern  States.  A committee  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, representing  eleven  States 
out  of  thirteen,  reported  a proposition 
that  the  slave  trade  should  cease  in 
1800.  There  it  stood  until  Mr.  Pick- 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the 
period  should  be  extended  to  1808. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham, of  Massachusetts,  and  was  carried 
by  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  along  with 
four  Southern  States  and  against  the 
votes  of  other  Southern  States.  It  was 
not  a Southern  measure,  for  it  received 
as  many  Northern  votes  as  it  did 
Southern.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Madison  ; it  was  never  favored,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  was  condemned  by  Mr. 
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Jefferson,  who  says,  in  his  reference  to 
the  subject,  that  frequently  it  was 
necessary  to  make  these  concessions, 
out  of  tenderness  to  our  Northern 
friends,  for  the  reason  that,  although 
not  large  slaveholders  themselves,  they 
were  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in 
the  traffic.  These  are  the  facts. 
How  then,  can  the  gentleman  sustain 
himself  in  the  position  that  this  was  a 
concession  upon  the  part  of  the  South, 
for  an  equivalent  ; when,  as  I have 
proved,  no  equivalent  was  asked  or  re- 
ceived, and  the  clause  originally  re- 
ported by  eleven  States  to  abolish  the 
whole  traffic  in  1800,  was  extended 
upon  the  motion'  seconded  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham, of  Massachusetts,  and  carried  by 
three  States  from  the  very  section  in 
whose  name  he  spoke  yesterday  ? He 
says,  however,  that  there  was  such  a 
compact,  and  it  has  been  violated,  be- 
cause Southern  courts  refused  to  punish 
those  who  transgress  the  law  upon  the 
subject.  Sir,  the  gentleman  gave  no 
proof  of  the  charge,  referred  to  no 
facts,  to  no  instances  in  which  a South- 
ern court  had  refused  to  take  cognizance 
of,  and  punish  a legally  ascertained 
violation  of  the  law  against  the  slave- 
trade,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  such 
an  instance.  I am  not  aware  of  any. 
On  the.  contrary  we  have  now  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  had  yesterday,  a 
person  arrested  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  authorities  of  Georgia  in  charge  of 
Marshal  Rynders,  on  his  way  to  Georgia, 
to  stand  his  trial  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade.” 
Mr.  Sickles  then  referred  to  a charge 


of  Judge  Wayne,  recently  delivered, 
which  he  pronounced  “one  of  the  ablest 
charges  to  a grand  jury  of  his  circuit, 
that  has  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  any 
jurist  of  this  land,  calling  upon  them 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  every  in- 
stance where  a violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  should  be  brought 
to  their  notice.”  Mr.  Sickles  admitted 
“ that  in  particular  instances  and 
localities,  that  the  traffic  was  clandes- 
tinely carried  on,  by  those  who  yielded 
to  the  great  temptations  of  pecuniary 
advantages  which  it  offers,  yet  it  is  the 
truth,  the  sad  truth,  that  this  tempta- 
tion is  as  often  potential  in  the  North 
and  East  as  it  is  in  the  South.”  He 
then  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  late 
District- Attorney  Mr.  McKeon  in  the 
city  of  New  York  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  were  more  expeditions  or- 
ganized, fitted  out  and  sustained  by 
Northern  capital  than  from  any  other 
portions  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Sickles  then  referred  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  claiming  that 
few  men  in  the  North,  survived  po- 
litically their  support  of  that  measure, 
and  explained  the  difference  between 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  and  the  Miss- 
ouri act.  He  then  explained  the  com- 
promises of  1850  and  1854  givingaview 
of  them,  which,  as  he  thought,  would 
in  the  end  commend  them  to  the  people 
of  the  North. 

Mr.  Sickles  in  reply  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  Republicans  from  the 
South  that  the  Northern  pulpits  were 
inimical  to  the  South,  and  in  reply  to 
a question  put  to  him  by  a friend 
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“ where  is  Beecher?”  said  “ Mr.  Beech- 
er is  an  eminent  divine,  a popular 
orator  who  addresses  every  Sunday 
large  assemblages  some  of  whom  are, 
doubtless,  members  of  his  church,  and 
many  more  who  are  not.  But  Mr. 
Beecher’s  sermon  upon  this  particular 
theme  was  by  no  means  of  the  character 
of  those  to  whom  I have  referred,  and 
if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Kunkel)  will  read  it  I am  quite  sure  he 
will  draw  a broad  line  of  distinction 
between  that  sermon  and  those  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  Mr.  Beecher 
denounced  all  such  appeals.  Ultra  as 
he  is  in  politics,  strongly  allied  as  he 
doubtless  is  with  the  Republican  party 
in  sympathy,  and  effective  as  he  is  in 
co-operation  with  them,  yet  he  sternly, 
in  his  pulpit,  denounced  all  such  at- 
tempts as  wicked  and  irreligious  and 
declared  for  himself,  that  having  anx- 
iously and  deeply  meditated  upon  his 
duty  as  a Christian  minister  upon  this 
subject,  he  could  see  no  path  open  for 
him,  or  any  other  right  minded  man, 
except  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right 
of  the  South  itself.” 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Sickles  occupies 
eleven  columns  in  the  Congressional 
Globe  and  its  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 
“ The  public  opinion  which  now  seems 
dangerous  to  the  general  peace  and 
safety  is  held  bound  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Constitution,  and  will  yield  to  the  duty 
whfch  patriotism  imposes.  When  that 
hour  comes  to  the  North — the  ‘ sober 
second  thought  ’ — as  come  it  will  and 
come  it  must,  all  can  repose  with 
safety  and  confidence  in  its  justice 


and  honor.”  (Applause  in  the  gal- 
leries). 

Mr.  Adrain,  of  New  Jersey,  then  ob- 
tained the  floor  and  made  an  able 
speech  as  an  Anti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crat, and  he,  of  course,  opposed  the 
administration  of  President  Buchanan, 
but  insisted  that  the  Democratic  party 
could  be  united  on  the  policy  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.  Mr.  Adrian 
caused  to  be  read  the  resolution  passed  at 
a State  Democratic  Convention  at  Tren- 
ton, Newjersey,  in  August,  1859,  two  of 
which  will  be  quoted,  as  showing  the 
position  of  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time  in  that  State: 

“ Resolved,  That  while  we  condemn 
the  Republican  doctrine  of  Congress- 
ional prohibition,  we  with  equal 
emphasis,  condemn  the  doctrine  recent- 
ly started  and  now  zealously  advocated 
by  extreme  men,  that  slavery  in  the 
Territories  should  be  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  Congressional  legislation. 
We  condemn  it  because  it  is  a violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  self- 
government,  and  wrong  and  unjust  in 
itself,  tending  to  the  violent  agitation, 
unfriendly  feeling  and  disunion,  and 
because  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform  and  of  all  the 
pledges  made  by  the  Democratic  party 
in  1854,  1855  and  1856,  pledges  in 
which  the  whole  party,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West  united. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret 
and  emphatically  disprove  of  the  at- 
tempt now  being  made  to  build  up  a 
party  in  favor  of  reviving  the  abomiable 
and  inhuman  foreign  slave  trade  and  of 
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repealing  the  laws  of  the  land  enacted 
against  it,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that 
those  laws  may  be  rigidly  enforced.” 

Mr.  Adrain  to  show  the  position  of 
the  South  in  1854  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, caused  to  be  read  an  extract  from 
a speech  delivered  by  A.  H.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  17,  1854.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  South,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  a knowledge  of  her  pub- 
lic men  and  his  subsequent  con- 
nection with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, after  the  Secession  Rebellion 
was  inaugurated  gives  point  and  im- 
portance to  his  utterances  upon  the 
slavery  question  in  1854. 

Two  extracts  from  Mr.  Stephens’ 
speech  : 

“ The  doctrine  of  the  South  upon 
this  question  has  been  and  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Whigs  in  1775  and  1776. 
It  involves  the  principle  that  the  citi- 
zens of  every  community  should  have 
a voice  in  the  government.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  people  of  Boston  in 
1775  when  the  response  was  made 
throughout  the  Colonies  * The  cause 
of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  all.’  And  if 
there  be  any  here  now  who  call  them- 
selves Whigs,  arrayed  against  this  great 
principle  of  Republican  government,  I 
will  do  towards  them  as  Burke  did  in 
England.  I will  appeal  from  the  new 
to  the  old  Whigs. 

“This,  sir,  is  what  is  called  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  so  far  as  this  terri- 
torial question  is  concerned.  It  was 
adopted  after  the  policy  of  dividing 


territory  between  the  two  sections  North 
and  South,  was  wholly  abandoned,  dis- 
carded and  spurned  by  the  North.  It 
was  based  upon  the  truly  Republican 
and  national  policy  of  taking  this  dis- 
turbing element  out  of  Congress,  and 
leaving  the  whole  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  to  the  people  there  to 
settle  it  for  themselves.  And  it  is  in 
vindication  of  that  new  principle  then 
established  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government,  in  the  year 
1850,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  we,  the  friends  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  whether  from  the  North 
or  the  South,  now  call  upon  this  House 
and  the  country,  to  carry  out,  in  good 
faith  and  give  effect  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  those  important  measures  of 
territorial  legislation . ’ ’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Adrian’s 
speech  Mr.  John  J.  McRae  obtained 
the  floor  and  spoke  at  great  length,  but 
as  his  speech  occupied  the  same  ground 
on  the  slavery  question  no  extracts  will 
be  made  from  it.  The  discussion  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day,  developing 
nothing  new;  but  points  of  order  and 
personal  explanation  were  always  in 
order.  The  Anti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crats and  Democratic  Representatives 
from  the  South,  and  Americans,  did 
most  of  the  talking,  but  occasionally 
the  leading  Republicans,  who  were  by 
experience  familiar  with  parliamentry 
rules,  to  wit,  Mr.  Washburn  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  of  Illi- 
nois and  others  engaged  in  the  debate 
upon  questions  which  anybody  could 
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raise.  Among  the  things  that  were  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  those  who  were 
anxious  to  organize  the  House,  were 
personal  explanations  which  are  sup- 
posed always  to  be  in  order,  even  in  an 
assemblage  where  no  order  prevails. 
A member  would  rise  to  a question  of 
privilege  and  ask  to  be  read  from  the 
clerk’s  desk  a long  article  or  some  state- 
ment in  a newspaper,  published  some- 
where reflecting  upon  the  conduct  or 
action  of  the  member,  and  then  he,  in 
extended  remarks  would  vindicate  his 
consistancy  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  the  article  or  com- 
munication and  set  himself  right  before 
his  constituents  and  “the  rest  of  man- 
kind.” 

Almost  every  day  during  this  long 
contest  grists  of  these  personal  explana- 
tions were  brought  into  the  House  to 
be  ground  and  of  course  consuming 
much  time  and  causing  great  delay — 
unnecessary  delay. 

On  January  12  and  13,  .i860,  much 
time  had  been  consumed  in  explaining 
why  members  voted  for  certain  persons 
for  Speaker,  and  on  the  13th,  Mr. 
Davidson  of  Louisiana,  filled  four  col- 
umns of  the  Globe  in  explaining  why 
he  voted  for  Mr.  Maynard  of  Tennessee 
instead  of  the  Democratic  nominee  Mr. 
Bocock.  When  he  had  finished  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  arose,  when 


Mr.  Hatton  of  Tennessee  was  on  the 
floor  and  asked  him  to  yield  to  him  for 
a moment.  Mr.  Hatton  said  he  would 
do  so  for  a personal  explanation.  This 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
House,  for  Mr.  Stevens  commanded  re- 
spect, even  from  those  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  him  in  politics.  Mr. 
Stevens  with  great  gravity  said  : “I  rise 
to  a personal  matter.  It  is  well  known 
that  I departed  from  the  general  rule 
of  obeying  party  decrees  and  voted  for 
an  honorable  man  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Gilmer).  This  may  require  some 
explanation,  as  I see  from  the  paper  I 
send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  to  be  read.” 
The  reading  Clerk  who  seemed  to  be 
greatly  nonplussed  while  he  was  examin- 
ing the  article,  finally  remarked  : “The 
paper  is  printed  in  German  and  I can- 
not read  it.”  Great  laughter  was  the 
result  of  this  announcement. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  said:  “Then  I 

postpone  my  remarks  until  the  clerk  can 
read  it.” 

Mr.  Stevens  then  hobbled  up  (for  he 
was  lame  with  a club  foot)  the  aisle  to- 
wards the  cloak-room  saying  in  a low 
tone  but  which  could  be  heard  by  those 
near  him  “that  a man  could  not  get 
justice  in  this  House  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  reading  Clerk.”  The 
extract  marked  was  an  advertisement 
for  butter. 
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“The  time  was  when  phthisis  was 
practically  unknown  in  Madeira,  in 
Naples,  in  Malta,  along  the  Rivera  and 
the  Upper  Nile.  Consumptives  flocked 
there  in  crowds,  and  now,  in  all  these 
districts,  the  native  population  succumbs 
to  the  disease  in  quite  as  large  propor- 
tion as  elsewhere.” 

This  statement,  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  is 
no  doubt  correct,  for  it  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  history  of  health-resorts 
in  our  own  country. 

In  America,  such  places  have  been, 
as  a rule,  situated  in  newly  or  sparsely- 
settled  districts,  and  it  is  with  density 
of  population  therein  that  phthisis  has 
become  endemic. 

These  resorts  have  been  in  the  warm 
latitudes  and  in  the  cold  latitudes, 
in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  uplands, 
in  damp  and  in  dry  regions  ; hence 
temperature,  altitude  and  humidity, 
alone  or  collectively,  could  not  have 
afforded  wholly  the  conditions  for  the 
non-existance  of  indigenous  phthisis 
in  these  places  during  the  early  days  of 
their  habitation,  nor  could  they  have 
caused  it  to  become  endemic  as  the 
population  increased. 

Furthermore  it  has  been  a noticeable 
fact  that  the  health-resorts  in  America 
have,  after  a time,  lost  much  of  their 
reputation  for  the  relief  of  phthisis,  and 


that  new  fields  are  constantly  opening 
which  receive  the  flow  of  this  class  of 
invalids. 

One  reason  for  such  changes  is  prob- 
ably the  intractable  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  ultimately  consigns  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  it  to 
the  grave,  no  matter  where  they  seek 
relief. 

The  older  sanitariums  must  neces- 
sarily report  a larger  number  of  fatal 
cases  than  the  new  ones.  Every  death 
occurring  at  one  of  these  places  is  re- 
ported to  home  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  it  influences  otherswho  are  phthisi- 
cally  inclined,  and  who  learn  of  it,  to 
search  for  a place  without  such  a re- 
cord. 

I know  of  no  disease  that  is  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  organic 
matter  in  the  atmosphere  as  phthisis 
pulmonaris.  That  form  of  organic 
matter  which  arises  from  insanation  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  harmful  ; whether 
it  be  germinal,  or  chemical,  is  of  little 
consequence.  Only  those  who  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  nearly  free  from 
this  substance;  and  have  observed  the 
power  that  such  air  exerts  in  controlling 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  con- 
sequent gain  in  flesh  and  strength,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ill  effects  of  pol- 
luted air  in  hastening  a fatal  termina- 
tion in  the  same  case,  or  in  similar 
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cases,  can  fully  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence. 

Whenever  it  is  generally  known  that 
any  country  offers  a chance  for  relief 
of  pulmonary  affections,  invalids  with 
these  disorders  flock  thither  as  the 
locusts  go.  The  quiet  and  cleanly 
town,  that  had diservedly  gained  a repu- 
tation for  healthfulness,  in  which  the 
waste  and  deleterious  matter,  being 
employed  by  the  husbandman  and  dis- 
persed by  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  powerless  for  harm,  being  suddenly 
overcrowded,  will,  as  a consequence, 
have  accumulations  of  filth  beyond  the 
power  of  the  primitave  methods  used 
for  its  removal,  and  the  place  that  once 
afforded  benefit  for  the  invalid,  now 
furnishes  poisonous  air  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 

Whenever  in  this  western  country  the 
purity  of  the  atmospere  causes  fresh 
meat  to  dry  at  any  season  of  the  year 
without  taint,  and  where  the  carcasses  of 
animals  mummify  before  any  consider- 
able portion  is  destroyed  by  putrefac- 
tion, the  phthisical  sufferer  will  improve 
or  get  well  if  his  physical  condition 
comes  within  the  range  of  such  possi- 
bilities. In  portions  of  this  country 
where  the  population  is  dense,  where 
irrigation  is  employed,  and  sanitary 
rules  have  been  but  carelessly  enforced, 
this  atmospheric  condition  does  not  exist. 

A high  altitude  should  not  be  sought 
by  those  who  have  much  dyspnoea  and 
a rapid  pulse,  nor  by  those  who  have 
had  severe  hemorrages,  though  those  of 
the  latter  type  soon  learn  to  bear  the 
great  heights  better  than  any  other 


class  of  phthisical  invalids.  Only  those 
in  the  incipent  stages,  or  those  in  more 
advanced  stages  with  whom  the  progress 
of  the  disease  is  very  .slow,  should  go 
into  dry  and  elevated  regions. 

In  Colorado  the  plains  offer  the  most 
desirable  locations  for  a sojourn  at  first; 
then  the  foothills  may  be  cautiously 
entered ; they  are  covered  with  pines 
and  firs,  which  give  aromatic  freshness  to 
the  air  and  protection  from  the  severe 
winds.  If  these  heights  are  borne 
well,  the  parks  and  other  portions  of 
the  mountains  may  be  explored. 

Whilst  the  temperature  of  climate 
has,  in  my  opinion,  no  direct  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  how- 
ever, indirectly  exerts  a great  influence 
thereupon  for  good  by  admitting,  if  it 
be  temperate,  of  better  ventilation,  and 
by  inducing  a more  thorough  outdoor 
life  than  a rigorous  climate  allows. 
The  same  medium,  with  regard  to  heat 
also  should  be  chosen,  as  a place  cool 
enough  to  admit  of  healthful  exercise 
in  the  summer,  with  nights  of  restful 
and  refreshing  temperature,  are  far 
more  conducive  to  the  renewal  of 
strength  than  one  in  which  the  tem- 
perature by  day  makes  nothing  so 
agreeable  as  the  dolce  far  niente , and 
that  of  the  night  is  only  enervating  and 
wearying. 

Believing  that  phthisis  pulmonalis 
is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
product  of  insanatation,  and  that  medi- 
cation affords  no  permanent  relief  with- 
out abundance  of  pure  air,  good  water, 
wholesome  diet  and  other  hygenic 
necessities,  I am  prepared  to  recom- 
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mend , only  such  places  as  furnish  in 
the  greatest  degree  these  concomitants. 

From  my  own  observations,  extend- 
tending  over  a number  of  years,  and 
from  prolonged  inquiry,  I am  fully 
convinced  that  influenza  or  cold-catch- 
ings  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  nearly  free  from  organic 
matter.  If  these  opinions  and  obser- 
vations are  correct,  they  show  that 
phthisis  and  influenzas  have  a similar 
origin,  and  that  an  atmosphere  which 
affords  relief  to  the  former  would  pre- 
vent the  latter.  I have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  making  the  statement  that 
the  chances  of  recovery  for  the 
phthisical  patient  are  in  ratio  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  atmosphere  breathed,  other 
hygienic  influences  being  equal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question, 
“ Where  can  such  places  be  found?” 

I would  say,  in  the  small  islands  of 
mid-ocean,  in  the  sparsely  settled  pine 
regions  of  some  of  the  Southern  states, 
and  portions  of  the  vast  area  of  ele- 
vated plains  and  mountainous  land  ex- 
tending from  Middle  Kansas  on  the 
East  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  West, 
and  reaching  from  British  America  on 
the  North  into  Mexico  on  the  South. 

The  question,  “How  to  live?”  is 
one  not  easily  answered.  When  the 
weather  will  permit,  I would  advise  a 
tent  life.  I do  not  mean  by  this  life 
in  a 4x6  tent,  which  the  occupant  ties 
up  closely  at  night,  thereby  preventing 
the  ingress  of  air,  but  a large,  com- 
fortable one,  which  admits  of  safe 
ventilation.  Whenever  a healthful  and 
desirable  place  is  found  for  a prolonged 


stay,  a shanty  made  of  rough,  unplaned 
boards  answers  abetter  purpose.  One 
16x20  feet,  costing  not  over  $100, 
furnishes  a safe  amount  of  room  for 
three  persons.  It  gives  more  security 
and  comfort  to  the  occupants  than  a 
tent,  supplies  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  without  any  preceptible  draught, 
and  from  the  new,  undressed  pine, 
there  is  emmitted  constantly  a healthful, 
resinous  aroma. 

Such  a little  summer  cot,  furnished 
with  a small  stove,  rough  but  comfort- 
able furniture,  and  beds  comfortable 
but  not  rough,  with  rugs  or  strips  of 
carpet  on  the  floors,  dark  green  shades 
to  exclude  the  daring  sunshine  at  mid- 
day ; the  walls  adorned  with  antlers, 
boughs  of  the  silvery  spruce,  dark  hem- 
lock, tasselled  fir,  the  pine  with  its 
cones,  the  juniper  with  its  pale  berries, 
and,  mixed  in  with  all,  the  bright, 
polished  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  of 
the  killikinick  ; fishing-poles  and  basket 
in  one  corner,  the  shotgun  and  game- 
bag  in  another,  sturdy  walking  sticks, 
with  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  thick, 
broad-soled  shoes  in  a third,  a few, 
very  few , choice  books,  with  one’s 
newspaper  and  other  mail  matter  on  the 
triangular  corner  shelf,  the  beautiful 
and  varied  wild  flowers  standing  in  odd 
vases  here  and  there — such  a cot  in  the 
midst  of  all  out-door  pleasures,  the 
scenery,  the  sunrise,  the  sunsets,  and, 
above  all,  the  increasing  strength  in- 
cident to  such  a life,  becomes  often 
more  dear  and  delightful  than  the 
grandest  of  city  palaces. 

Frederick  J.  Bancroft. 
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A MONUMENT  WITHIN  A MOUNTAIN. 


Probably  the  first  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  General  Grant  is  in 
Colorado.  It  is  confidently  claimed  to 
be  the  first,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  built  seem  to  war- 
rant the  claim. 

The  next  morning  after  the  death  of 
General  Grant — July  24,  1885 — as  Mr. 
William  Baker,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  entered 
the  Manitou  Grand  Caverns,  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
and  heart,  to  build  a monument  out  of 
the  stones  at  hand,  in  rememberance  of 
the  one  who  now  sleeps  without  a monu- 
ment in  Riverside  Park  upon  the  Hud- 
son. Accordingly  Mr.  Baker  laid  the 
corner  stone  within  a short  distance  of 
the  entrance  to  these  wonderful  caverns. 

Affectionate  regard  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  tourists  since  to  Jay  stone  upon 
stone  until  nowit  is  complete  and  com- 
pact, having  a base  about  six  feet 
square,  and  a height  of  ten  feet — as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  caverns  will 


allow  it  to  rise.  General  George  B. 
McClellan  laid  a large  and  shapely 
piece  of  granite  in  its  walls  about  six 
months  before  his  death.  Little  flags 
here  and  there  adorn  it,  dropping  in  the 
stirless  air.  It  is  a monument  “without 
a model  and  without  a shadow,”  and 
was  reared  without  cost — save  the  pass- 
ing tribute  of  something  more  than  a 
sigh.  The  hands  that  reared  it  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  As  it 
stands  it  symbolizes  .the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union  that  was  saved  from  dis- 
solution by  Grant  more  than  by  the 
hand  of  any  other  one  of  its  million 
defenders — living  or  dead. 

It  is  a monument  within  a mountain 
— the  mountains  over  which  General 
Grant  passed — with  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Logan,  Dodge, — both  before  and  after 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  which  he 
rightly  prophetically  charactized  as  the 
treasury  vaults  of  the  Nation. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


A MONUMENT  WITHIN  A MOUNTAIN. 
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WILLIAMS’  CANON. 

(The  mountain  upon  the  left  contains  Manitou  Grand  Caverns. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION 

AND  RESULTS. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH EARLY  ADAPTATION  TO  RAILROAD  WORK. 

XXII. 


In  the  foregoing  chapter  the  general 
history  of  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  the  electric  telegraph  has  been 
given,  yet  within  the  outline  facts  there 
stated  may  be  found  many  lesser  de- 
tails showing  the  wonder  with  which 

this  new  means  of  communication  was 

• 

received  by  the  world,  the  curious 
things  that  were  said  about  it,  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  to  supplant  steam 
by  electric  force,  and  the  hesitation 
upon  the  part  of  railroad  directors  to 
aid  or  encourage  what  has  since  proved 
an  assistance  without  which  the  present 
immense  train  service  upon  the  great 
lines  would  be  an  impossibility.  Com- 
mencing at  a period  when  the  telegraph 
and  electro  magnetism  were  begin- 
ning to  command  public  attention,  and 
belief  in  practical  minds  to  supplant 
incredulity,  we  can  glean  a fact  here 
and  there  illustrative  of  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  the  mood  in  which  suc- 
ceeding wonders  of  magnetism  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  transmission  of  power  as  well  as 
intelligence  was  early  attempted.  In 
the  columns  of  the  New  York  Gazette 
for  June,  1839,  the  details  of  one  early 


endeavor  may  be  found.  “A  success- 
ful experiment,”  it  says,  “has  been 
recently  made  in  this  city,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  decidely  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  application  of 
electro  magnetism,  as  a motive  power 
to  machinery.  We  have  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  No.  58  Gold  street,  a machine 
moved  by  this  principle — the  con- 
struction of  which  is  on  a plan  entirely 
novel,  and  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
any  other  electro  magnetic  engine  here- 
tofore shown  to  the  public.  The 
motive  wheel  is  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  wheel  is  propelled  by  the  action 
of  four  large  electro  magnets,  which 
are  connected  with  a galvanic  battery, 
composed  of  alternate  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc.  From  forty  to  forty-five 
revolutions  in  a minute  are  produced 
by  this  arrangement  for  hours  in  suc- 
cession, without  any  change  in  the 
apparatus  or  addition  to  the  liquid, 
(sulphuric  acid)  which  acts  on  the 
battery.  Prof.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  electro  magnetic  telegraph, which  has 
been  approved  by  the  French  Institute, 
in  Paris,  has  examined  this  machine 
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since  his  return  from  Europe,  and  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion:  ‘1  take 
pleasure  in  writing,  what  I have  fre- 
quently observed  in  conversation,  re- 
specting the  electro  magnetic  machine 
now  in  operation  in  Gold  street.  The 
application  of  the  magnetic  power  in 
this  machine  produces  greater  effects 
than  in  any  arrangement  I have  yet 
seen,  and  I do  not  preceive  any  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  indefinite 
increase  of  these  effects.’  The  experi- 
ments have  been  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  association  of  gentlemen, 
who  some  time  since  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  an  electro  magnetic 
company,  which  we  understand  has 
been  organized  and  part  of  the  stock 
taken  in  this  city,  Philadelphia,  and 
Providence.” 

At  about  the  same  time  there  comes 
information  of  a boat  propelled  on  the 
Neva  river,  by  electro  magnetism  ; but 
with  what  success  it  is  not  stated. 
“ The  Magnet  ” was  also  the  appro- 
priate title  given  a small  newspaper 
printed  in  New  York  upon  a press 
moved  by  electro  magnetic  power. 

Already  had  the  managers  of  the 
Great  Western  railway  adopted  the 
electric  wire  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating intelligence  upon  their  line. 
“ The  space  occupied  by  the  case  con- 
taining the  machinery,  which  simply 
stands  upon  a table,  and  can  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the 
room,”  says  a London  writer,  in  No- 
vember, 1839,  ‘‘is  little  more  than 
that  required  for  a gentleman’s  hat  box. 
The  telegraph  is  worked  by  merely 


pressing  small  brass  keys,  (similar  to 
those  on  a keyed  bugle),  which  acting 
by  means  of  galvanic  power,  upon 
hands  placed  upon  a dial-plate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telegraphic  line,  as  far 
as  now  operated,  point  not  only  to  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  each  key  may 
be  struck  or  pressed,  but  the  numerals 
are  indicated  by  the  same  means,  as 
well  as  the  various  points,  from  a 
comma  to  a colon,  with  notes  of  ad- 
miration and  interjection.  There  is 
likewise  a cross  upon  the  dial,  which 
indicates  that  when  this  key  is  struck 
a mistake  has  been  made  in  some  part 
of  the  sentence  telegraphed,  and  that 
an  erasure  is  intended.  A question, — 
such  for  instance,  as  the  following, 
‘ How  many  passengers  started  from 
Drayton  by  the  ten  o’clock  train?’  and 
the  answer  could  be  transmitted  from 
the  terminus  to  Drayton  and  back,  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  This  was  proved 
on  Saturday.  This  mode  of  commu- 
nication is  only  completed  as  far  as  the 
West  Drayton  station,  which  is  about 
thirteen  miles  and  a half  from  Padding- 
ton. There  are  wires  (as  may  be  im- 
agined) communicating  with  each  end, 
thus  far  completed,  passing  through  a 
hollow  iron  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground, 
running  paralell  with  the  railway,  and 
about  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  it. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company  to  carry  the 
tube  along  the  line  as  fast  as  comple- 
tion of  the  rails  takes  place,  and  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  whole  distance 
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to  Bristol.  The  machinery,  and  the 
mode  of  making  it,  are  so  exceedingly 
simple  that  a child  who  could  read 
would,  after  an  hour  or  two’s  instruct- 
ions, be  enabled  to  transmit  and  receive 
information.  ’ ’ 

A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,. writing  from  Liverpool,  under 
date  of  August,,  7th,  1840,  says  : “ The 
galvanic  telegraph  is  in  use  on  the 
London  & Blackwell  railway — the  cars 
of  which  are  worked  by  a ro]3e,  and 
when  full  a galvanic  wire  is  touched, 
and  successively  rapid  as  two  ticks  on 
a watch,  is  the  signal  and  the  motion  of 
the  cars.  The  distance  is  four  miles, 
and  were  it  four  thousand,  I am  assured 
the  signal  would  be  as  instantaneous  and 
as  faithful.  They  are  laying  one  down 
to  Windsor,  for  state  purposes,  and  it 
is  expected  they  will  be  in  use  all  over 
England.”  “ Do  we  not,”  the  writer 
adds,  ‘‘live  in  an  age  of  necromancy, 
and  are  not  the  men  of  science  the  only 
pure  and  lawful  aristocracy  of  human 
nature?” 

In  the  year  following  April  3,  1841, 
the  information  comes  from  London  that 
one  Capt.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  has 
just  had  awarded  to  him  the  sum  of 
^8,000  sterling,  by  the  Germanic  Diet, 
for  his  discoveries  in  electro  magnetism, 
whereby  he  proposes  to  supersede  steam 
on  railroads,  and  for  propelling  ma- 
chinery. “This  gentleman,”  says  the 
narrator,  “ somemonthsback,  exhibited 
a very  beautiful  model  of  his  electro 
magnetic  engine,  at  the  Colosseum  here, 
which  drew  forth  the  approbation  and 
astonishment  of  men  of  the  highest 


practical  knowledge  and  scientific  at- 
tainments. On  that  occasion  the  engine 
was  devoted  to  turning  a lathe,  and 
most  admirably  did  it  perform  its  func- 
tions. The  inventor  has  now  con- 
structed a machine  of  considerable 
power,  which  he  expects  to  be  enabled 
to  get  ready  for  sevice  within  the  pre- 
sent year.  So  sanguine  is  the  captain, 
that  he  emphatically  declares  he  does 
not  intend  to  return  to  America  until 
he  can  go  back  by  lightning  ! ’ ' — -a  boast 
that  either  resulted  in  a long  exile  or  a 
modification  of  'the  decision. 

In  the  closing  days  of  1842  we  learn 
from  the  Edinburg  Witness  that  “under 
the  patronage  of  the  Edinburg  & Glas- 
gow railway  company,  Mr.  Davidson, 
philosophical  instrument  maker,  has 
been  employed  in  a series  of  extensive 
experiments  as  to  the  practibility  of 
applying  electro  magnatism  for  propell- 
ing trains  along  the  line  of  a railway. 
A machine  containing  six  powerful 
batteries,  large  magnetic  coils,  and  three 
large  magnets  fastened  on  each  of  two 
revolving  cylinders,  through  which  pass 
the  axles  of  the  driving  wheels,  has 
been  constructed  and  tested  in  one  of 
the  carriage  sheds,  in  presence  of  the 
directors.  The  ponderous  machine, 
weighing  between  five  and  six  tons,  was 
instantly  set  in  motion  on  the  immers- 
ion of  the  metalic  plates  into  the  troughs 
containing  a solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
One  curious  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  motions  of  this  new  and  ingen- 
ious instrument,  was  the  extent  and 
brilliancy  of  the  repeated  electric  flashes 
which  accompanied  the  action  of 
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the  machinery.”  Of  course  the  in- 
ventor, as  in  many  cases  heretofore 
quoted,  expected  to  supplant  steam 
for  railway  uses,  and  the  Witness  adds 
that  “the  motion  produced  though  not 
rapid,  was  such  as  clearly  to  establish 
the  principle  that  this  agent  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  locomotion, as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  steam,”  and  all  present 
“ expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  this  the  first  experiment  on 
the  subject,  on  a large  scale.” 

A well  known  scientific  publication, 
Si llim an" s Journal  of  Science , as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1843  showed  that  upon  this 
side  of  the  sea,  at  least,  the  railway 
uses  of  the  telegraph  were  being  under- 
stood. “A  single  track  of  railroad  of 
any  length,  ’ ’ it  says  in  October,  ‘ ‘can  be 
made  as  effective  and  as  safe  by  means 
of  this  auxiliary,  as  any  double  track 
can  be,  and  this,  too,  at  an  original 
outlay  of  about  the  sum  required  an- 
nually to  keep  a track  in  repair.  The 
advantage  to  railroads  of  this  impor- 
tant invention  can  easily  be  understood 
by  those  familiar  with  railroad  mana- 
gement, and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  we  certainly 
think  there  is  ample  inducement  for  its 
employment  upon  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States.” 

An  English  writer  of  recent  date* 
throws  some  light  upon  its  reception 
across  the  sea: 

“ In  a dull,  foggy  day  an  engine  on 


* ‘ Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Past  and  Present.’ 
By  William  Tegg,  London,  1878,  p.  169. 
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the  London  & Northwestern  Railway, 
tired  of  standing  idly  with  its  steam  up, 
suddenly  ran  away,  and  without  any 
one  to  guide  it,  proceeded  at  a rapid 
rate  toward  the  Easton  station, where  any 
one  who  witnessed  its  start  expected  it 
would  cause  an  amount  of  damage  al- 
most incalculable.  The  electric  tele= 
graph,  however,  soon  overtook  and 
passed  the  fugitive,  and  conveyed  in- 
telligence to  Camden  station  in  abun- 
dant time  for  full  preparations  to  be 
made  there  for  its  reception,  by  turn- 
ing the  points  of  the  rails  into  asideway 
containing  only  a few  ballast  wagons. 

“ In  like  manner  a ‘ gentleman’  who 
had  taken  tor  himself  and  family  only 
second-class  tickets,  but  had  been  com- 
fortably enjoying  a first-class  carriage 
with  them,  was  greatly  astonished  on 
arriving  at  his  destination  to  see  stand- 
ing at  the  window  of  his  carriage,  al- 
most before  the  train  had  stopped,  the 
company’s  station  clerk,  who  very 
loudly  said  to  him  in  presence  of  his 

fellow  travelers,  ‘ Mr.  , I’ll  trouble 

you  for  excess  of  fare  for  yourself  and 
party.’  ” 

“ It  is  well  known,”  says  the  same 
authority,*  “ that  some  interesting  ex- 
periments were  made  on  Shooter’s 
Hill  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cook  in  1837, 
took  out  a patent  for  their  instrument, 
that  anything  practical  was  done.  The 
directors  of  the  London  & Birmingham 
railway  sanctioned  the  laying  down  of 

*Page  189. 
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wires  between  Euston  square  and 
Camden  town  stations,  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  the  telegraph  was  ready  for 
work.  . . . After  the  successful 

working  of  the  mile  and  a quarter  line, 
the  directors  of  the  London  & Bir- 
mingham railway  proposed  to  lay  it 
down  to  the  latter  town  if  the  Birming- 
ham & Liverpool  directors  would  con- 
tinue it  on  their  lines,  but  they  ob- 
jected, and  the  telegraph  received 
notice  to  quit  the  ground  it'already  oc- 
cupied. However,  in  1839,  Mr.  Brunei, 
the  eminent  engineer,  determined  to 
adopt  it  on  the  Great  Western  line. 
Accordingly  it  was  at  first  carried  as 
far  as  West  Drayton,  a distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  and  afterwards  to 
Slough,  eighteen  miles.  The  wires 
were  insulated,  and  encased  in  an  iron 
tube  or  box,  and  placed  below  the 
ground — not  suspended  upon  posts  as 
at  present.  The  telegraph  had,  up  to 
this  time,  been  strictly  confined  to  rail- 
way business,  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  object  Mr.  Brunei  proposed  to 
continue  it  to  Bristol,  but  this  proposal 
was  nearly  fatal  to  the  project.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  at  Bristol,  when  the 
report  of  the  directors,  including  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Brunei  was 
submitted,  a Mr.  Hayward,  of  Man- 
chester,— of  all  places  in  the  world, — 
got  up  and  denounced  the  invention  as 
a ‘ new-fangled  scheme,’  and  proposed 
a resolution  repudiating  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  patentees,  which 
was  adopted.  This  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a serious  drawback,  but  it  led  to 


the  application  of  the  telegraph  to 
public  purposes,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wires  in  the  ground  Mr.  Cook  pro- 
posed to  maintain  the  telegraph  at  his 
own  expense,  and  the  railway  di- 
rectors agreed  to  this  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  send  their  railway 
signals  free  of  charge  ; and  in  return 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  transmit  mes- 
sages for  the  public.  Here,  then,  is 
the  first  popular  use  made  of  the  tele- 
graph.” 

As  early  as  1840  we  find  suggestions 
of  an  electric  light,  a Paris  newspaper 
announcing  that  “a  very  humble  indivi- 
dual,”— name  not  given — had  “ found 
means  of  fixing  the  electric  spark  for 
public  lighting,”  and  that  he  could 
“ produce  a permanent  flame  of  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  which  would  light 
a great  part  of  Paris.  The  only  danger,  ’ ’ 
and  here  the  chronicler  speaks  for  a gen- 
eration later,  “attending  it  is  said  to 
be  in  the  apparatus  of  supply,  which 
must  be  isolated,  and  if  it  is  strongly 
charged,  a person  touching  it  would  be 
stricken  dead  immediately.” 

A step  in  advance  is  discovered  later 
in  a Paris  letter  *dated  October  1,  1844 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  first  public 
trial  of  an  apparatus  “for  fixing,  at  a 
given  point,  the  electric  fluid, and  making 
it  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  streets,  and  private  houses.  On  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  statues  called  the 
Pavillion  de  Lille,  on  the  Place  de  Con- 
corde, a glass  globe  of  apparently 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  diameter,  with 


*Niles’  Register,  Vol.  65,  p.  294. 
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a moveable  reflector,  was  fixed  in  con- 
nection with  a voltic  battery ; and  a 
little  before  nine  o’clock  the  electric 
fluid  was  thrown  into  it  by  a conductor. 
At  this  time  all  the  gas  lights  of  the 
Place,  about  one  hundred  in  number, 
were  burning.  As  soon  as  the  electric 
light  appeared,  the  nearest  gas  lights 
had  the  same  dull,  thick,  and  heavy 
appearance,  as  oil  lamps  have  by  the 
side  of  gas.  Soon  afterwards  the  gas 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  elec- 
tric light  shone  forth  in  all  its  brillancy. 
Within  one  hundred  yards  ot  the  light, 
it  was  easy  to  read  the  smallest  print; 
it  was,  in  fact,  as  light  as  day.  The 
astonishment  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes was  very  great,  and  their  delight 
was  as  strong  as  their  astonishment. 
The  estimate  made  by  scientific  persons 
who  were  present  was  that  the  electric 
light  was  equal  to  twelve  of  the  gas 
lamps,  and  consequently  that  five  of 
these  lights  would  suffice  to  light  the 
whole  Place  most  brilliantly.” 

Many  surmises  are  found,  in  the 
early  years  we  are  considering,  as  to 
the  wonderful  things  electricity  would 
achieve.  Says  one  writer:  “ The 

editors  of  public  papers  now  expend 
annually  large  sums  for  correspondents 
at  Congress,  and  at  other  points,  for 
communicating  intelligence  to  them ; 
which  through  this  channel  they  may 
derive  on  the  instant  after  it  has  trans- 
pired. Here  is  an  occupation  gone ! ” 
And  this  from  the  New  York  American , 
as  late  as  1844:  “ Suppose  the  line  of 
wires  to  extend  to  Oregon,  and  that  a 
squadron  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 


umbia, which  it  was  desired  to  order 
home,  or  to  send  to  Honolula.  The 
secretary  of  the  navy  could  receive  the 
answer  that  all  hands  were  piped  to 
weigh  anchor  before  the  ink  with  which 
he  signed  his  name  to  the  order,  if  he 
wrote  a heavy  hand,  had  dried  upon 
the  paper.  If  a vessel  bound  for  an 
Atlantic  port  had  backed  her  topsail  in 
the  midst  of  a squadron,  the  com- 
mander might  ask  from  the  department 
and  receive,  a permission  for  an  officer 
to  return  in  her,  before  her  yards  could 
be  braced  round,  and  her  sail  sheeted 
home;  for  the  rate  of  electricity  is  180,- 
000  miles  in  a second,  and  at  this  speed 
would  the  correspondence  between 
Washington  and  Oregon  be  carried  on.” 
A false  alarm  was  recorded,  before 
even  the  first  line  had  been  constructed 
between  the  cities  named,  in  a wild  re- 
port “that  a secret  line  was  availed  of 
by  the  stock  gamblers,  to  convey  in- 
telligence between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  occasioned  great  excitement 
amongst  the  stock  gamblers  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Monday.  It  was  asserted 
that  a communication  had  actually  been 
effected  between  those  cities,  which 
those  in  the  secret  availed  of  to  swindle 
the  rest  of  the  board.  It  is  in  doubt 
yet.”  And  this  : “ The  line  of  magnetic 
wires  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more has  occasionally  been  resorted  to 
by  birds  as  a roost.  If,  whilst  so  repos- 
ing on  it,  a communication  is  passed,  it 
proves  fatal  to  the  birds.  The  fact  was 
ascertained  by  discovering  a line  of 
birds  dead,  lying  under  the  line  of  the 
wires.” 
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Some  of  the  commercial  and  mechani- 
cal dangers  are  being  found  and  pointed 
out  in  a paper  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  on  “ the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  galvanic  process 
in  the  depreciation  of  coins.”  “If,” 
says  the  author,  M.  Chisotffe,  “this 
process  is  of  immense  service  in  the 
application  of  one  metal  to  another,  it 
may  be  employed  to  the  injury  of  the 
public,  for  a piece  of  gold  or  silver 
placed  at  the  negative  pole  is  reduced 
without  any  apparent  change.  ’ ’ Further 
than  this  he  announces  that  he  will 
place  two  thousand  francs  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  academy,  as  a prize  to  the 
author  of  the  best  legal  project  for  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  electricity  in 
such  base  purposes.  A danger  of  a 
different  kind  is  recorded  in  the  Philadel- 
phia North  American , for  1846  : “An 
extraordinary  phenomenon  was  ob- 
served on  the  line  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Jersey  City  and 
Baltimore  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  known  to  man. 
Three  thunderstorms,  each  some  thirty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  other,  were  all 
coming  East  on  the  telegraph  route 
about  the  same  time,  and  every  charge 
of  electricity  from  either  was  duly  re- 
corded by  the  lightning  itself,  in  the 
telegraphic  offices  at  Jersey  City, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  or  Baltimore. 
The  wires  became  altogether  unman- 
ageable, and  the  operators  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  the  batteries  used  for 
writing,  the  visitor  from  the  clouds  had 
the  field  to  itself.  The  letters  of 
Morse’s  telegraphic  alphabet  which  this 


natural  lightning  seemed  to  be  most 
partial  to,  were  L and  T,  but  occa- 
sionally it  went  at  the  numerals  and 
dashed  off  i’s,  50’s,  55’s,  500’s,  and 
5,000’s  in  its  own  rapid  style.  We 
learn  that  when  two  or  more  thunder 
clouds  get  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  dis- 
charge their  electricity  at  each  other, 
or  receive  fluid  from  the  earth  and  re- 
turn it  again,  or  when  ground  lightning 
prevails,  the  effect  on  the  telegraph 
wires  is  to  produce  a strange  and 
original  language  which  may  yet  be 
made  intelligible.  In  fact,  each  kind 
of  lightning  speaks  for  itself,  and  writes 
what  it  says.”  And  again  : “ There 
was  some  difficulty  experienced  a few 
weeks  since  in  the  communication  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Communications  failed  to  pass.  It 
was  ascertained  that  a professor  in  New 
Jersey  in  exhibiting  experiments  to  his 
class,  united  his  own  wire  with  that 
leading  between  these  places,  and  there- 
by drew  off  the  fluid.” 

And  the  police  uses  were  being 
rapidly  discovered,  as  one  William 
Hays,  found  out  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
for,  after  securing  a certain  amount  of 
goods  upon  false  pretenses,  and  ab- 
sconding from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
his  description  was  sent  by  wire  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  and  he  was  promptly 
taken  into  custody  when  he  stepped 
from  the  train  in  the  city  last  named. 
This  feat  is  so  common  in  the  present 
day,  as  to  excite  no  comment,  but  an 
occasional  arrest  of  this  character  was 
hailed  everywhere  as  a wonderful  per- 
formance, in  1844.  A few  days  later. 
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the  startling  announcement  is  made 
that  two  gentlemen,  one  in  Washing- 
ton and  one  in  Baltimore,  have  played 
“ a game  of  checkers  ” by  use  of  the 
electric  line — time,  one  hour  and  seve- 
ral odd  minutes. 

Let  us  group  here  a few  further  ex- 
tracts of  the  same  character,  gleaned 
from  varied  sources  : 

“ Business  men  begin  to  resort  to 
our  post  office  telegraph  department, 
as  regularly  as  to  the  letter  office.  An 
active  Washington  merchant  no  sooner 
ascertains  that  an  article  is  wanting 
than,  presto  and  begone  ! the  order  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  correspondent  in  Bal- 
timore, and  perhaps  in  fifteen  minutes 
the  article  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
steam  speed  in  the  Washington  cars, 
reaches  its  destination,  and  is  ready  for 
sale  or  delivery  to  a purchaser,  before 
the  merchant  next  door  has  finished  a 
letter  that  is  to  go  by  the  £ first  mail,’ 
according  to  the  antiquated  business 
of  last  year.” 

“ The  government  ought  not  to  have 
a monopoly  of  such  a vast  ramification 
as  this  invention  is  qualified  for.  It  is 
fit  only  for  a republic, — for  a whole 
people  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of.  And 
such  will  be  the  use  made  of  it  in  this 
country.  The  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington line  exhibits  the  first  proof  of 
its  efficiency.  No  considerable  town 
in  the  Union  will  long  be  without  the 
advantage  it  will  afford  them.” 

££  It  has  been  proposed  to  accommo- 
date the  system  so  as  to  give  instan- 
taneous and  exact  indication  of  the 
point  at  which  a fire  may  commence  in 
the  large  cities.  ’ ’ 


“ The  magnetic  era  is  certainly  get- 
ting under  way ; and  promises  to  con- 
sign the  era  of  steam  to  a brief  ex- 
istence. Many  accounts  now  reach  us 
of  the  magical  effect  of  this  new  agent 
in  advancing  vegetation.  An  idea  has 
been  started  of  trying  the  efficiency  of 
a quiet  battery  of  zinc  and  copper  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  children.  Why 
may  it  not  act  upon  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable  world  ?” 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 2, 1846:  “At  1 o’clock  p.m.  pre- 
cisely, the  telegraph  line  was  connected 
through  the  whole  distance  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  passing  through  the 
following  stations  : viz.  Troy,  Al- 

bany, Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Ro- 
chester, Buffalo,  being  a total  of  507 
miles. 

“ Upon  turning  the  adjusting  screw 
of  the  magnet  by  Prof.  Morse,  all 
things  were  found  right.  Prof.  Morse 
sent  his  compliments  to  all  the  opera- 
tors on  the  line. 

“ The  first  to  answer  was  Albany. 

“The  compliments  of  the  Albany 
office  to  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Wood. 

“ Utica  office  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Wood. 

“Auburn  office  sends  compliments  to 
Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Wood. 

“ Buffalo  sends  compliments  to  Prof. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Wood,  and  presents 
Lake  Erie  to  Old  Ocean. 

“ Rochester  office  sends  compliments 
to  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Wood,  and 
presents  Erie  Canal  to  Croton  Aqueduct. 

“ Auburn  presents  State  Prison  to 
the  Tombs. 
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“Syracuse  sends  compliments  to 
Prof.  Morse,  and  asks  how  are  the 
Yorkers. 

“Troy  says,  now  give  me  a chance. 
Compliments  to  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr. 
Wood ; and  now  for  business  if  there  is 
any. 

“Utica  asks:  Need  we  keep  dark  any 
longer? 

“ Troy  answers,  no  ! Announce  it  to 
the  four  winds  that  Buffalo  and  New 
York  are . no  longer  seperated — they  talk 
to  each  other  by  lightning. 

‘ ‘ This  entire  dialogue  occupied  some- 
what less  than  five  miuutes.’’ 

A tariff  of  rates  for  messages  in  1846, 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  : 


Messages  of 

I to 

10  words.  . 

. 10  cts. 

66  66 

II  “ 

20  ££ 

• 15  “ 

6 6 6 6 

21  “ 

30  “ •• 

.20  “ 

6 6 6 6 

31  “ 

40  “ 

.25  ££ 

6 6 6 6 

41  “ 

50  “ 

.30  “ 

6 6 6 6 

51  “ 

60  “ 

•35  “ 

6 6 6 6 

6l  “ 

70  “ 

.40  “ 

6 6 6 6 

71  “ 

80  ££  . . 

•45  “ 

66  6 6 

8l  “ 

90  ££  .. 

.50  ££ 

66  6 6 

91  “ 

100  “ 

•55  “ 

“The  same  rate  will  be  charged  for 
every  succeeding  hundred,  and  part  of 
a hundred  words,  except  upon  com- 
munications for  the  press,  which  will 
be  charged  at  half  the  rate  for  every 
hundred  and  parts  of  a hundred,  after 
the  first  hundred  ; numerals  and  initals 
will  be  charged  as  if  the  words  they  re- 
present were  written  in  full.  The 
telegraph  offices  will  be  open  everyday, 
from  8 A.  M.  to  7 P.  M.,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted.’’ Even  these  liberal  terms  to 
the  newspapers  were  considered  ex- 
cessive by  the  editors,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1847  a number  of  them  met  at  Stone 
Mountain  Georgia,  to  consider  some 


means  by  which  the  cost  of  telegraphic 
transmission  could  be  lessened. 

In  December,  1847:  “The  Presi- 

dent’s Message  was  telegraphed  in  full 
to  Cincinnati,  and  published  in  the 
papers  of  that  city  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  first  words  of  the  Message 
were  received  at  the  Cincinnati  tele- 
graph office  at  8 o’clock  on  Tuesday 
night, — the  signature  at  12  M.,  on 
Wednesday.  The  message  contained 
eighteen  thousand  words,  all  of  which 
were  not  only  transmitted  with  amazing 
rapidity  but  with  an  accuracy  equally 
as  remarkable.” 

So  much  for  the  general  uses  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  early  days  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  views  of  the  people  upon 
the  new  mechanical  wonder,  as  ex- 
pressed in  public  print.  Something 
more  may  be  added,  in  conclusion  of 
this  chapter,  as  to  the.  advancement  of 
the  telegraph  in  connection  with  rail- 
road work. 

As  that  veteran  telegraph  builder, 
manager,  and  writer,  James  D.  Reid, 
has  well  said,  it  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  whom  the  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  its  railroad  uses,  is  due  ; — 
in  all  probability  it  is  a case  of  divided 
honors,  as  the  benefits  to  be  achieved 
by  a co-operation  of  the  two  great 
forces,  were  revealed  in  the  beginning 
to  more  than  one.  “ The  reference 
made,”  says  Mr.  Reid,*  “ to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  line  of  telegraph  from  the 
ordinary  roads  to  the  margins  of  the 
railroads,  and  the  arrangements  made 

* ‘ The  Telegraph  In  America.’  By  James  D. 
Reid,  p.  243. 
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for  their  common  employment  by  the 
telegraph  and  railroad  companies,  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  successful  movements  of 
telegraphic  history  and  development. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  to  whom  is 
due  the  credit  of  earliest  proving  to 
railroad  companies  the  adaptation  of 
telegraph  to  important  railroad  uses. 
Railroad  men  are  very  clear-headed 
though  a very  conservative  race.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  to  some  of  their  own 
number  may  that  credit  be  largely  due. 
Charles  Minot,  of  the  Erie  railroad,  so 
determined  on  acquiring  its  use  for  run- 
ning his  trains  as  to  induce  him  to  build, 
in  advance  of  any  patent  right,  a line 
of  his  own,  is  a noted  example.  And 
yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that  even  to  the 
alert  Western  mind,  it  was  a work  of 
some  difficulty  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
telegraph  in  moving  and  directing 
trains.  It  seemed  like  devolving  on 
mechanism  the  gravest  responsibilities 
connected  with  the  safety  of  human 
lives.  The  hitherto  unreliable  charac- 
ter of  that  mechanism  had  not  inspired 
confidence  in  such  a service.  But  this 
was  the  very  point  of  appeal  now  made. 
The  telegraph,  practically,  now  said  to 
the  railroad,  ‘ My  character  is  in  danger 
because  I am  unprotected  ; if  you  will 
protect  me  I will  run  your  trains.’  The 
permanence  of  the  one  was  to  be  life 
and  vigor’to  the  other. 

“To  Judge  Caton*  is  certainly  due 
very  early  and  intelligent  action  in  ac- 

*Judge J.  D.  Caton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  an  original  director  of  the  Illinois  & 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Company. 


complishing  the  alliance  between  the 
railroad  and  the  telegraph,  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  pecular  features  of  that  alli- 
ance, by  which  they  became  to  each 
other  so  materially  useful . He  made  the 
first  of  his  railroad  contracts  in  1855. 
In  its  detail  and  comprehensivness  it  is 
a remarkable  example  of  exhaustive 
provisions  for  every  necessity,  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  mutual  rights  and 
duties.  There  is  no  undervaluing  of 
the  advantages  of  either  to  the  other. 
Nothing  more  perfect,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  just,  has  ever  since  been  executed. 
Among  its  salient  features  were:  1. 
The  recognition  of  the  .structure  as  the 
property  of  the  telegraph  company.  2. 
The  recognition  of  the  railroad  to  the 
right  of  priority  and  free  transmission.. 

3.  The  manning  of  the  offices  by  the 
railroad  company,  under  the  absolute 
control  of  tire  telegraph  company,  and 
the  division,  on  a certain  just  basis,  of 
the  receipts  for  commercial  messages. 

4.  The  payment,  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, of  $30  per  mile  for  removal  of 
existing  line  to  the  railroad,  and  $100 
per  mile  for  the  construction  of  a new 
line.  5.  It  provided  free  transporta- 
tion of  material  needed  for  construc- 
tion and  repairs. 

“ One  of  these  earliest  contracts,  for 
running  trains  by  telegraph,  was  made 
in  1856,  with  Gov.  Matteson,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Alton  & St.  Louis  rail- 
road. In  connection  therewith  Judge 
Caton  arranged  for  President  Matteson  a 
night  service,  appointed  a night  and  day 
superintendence  of  the  service  at  Bloom- 
ington, to  whom  all  trains  reported,  and 
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who  had  authority  to  move  them.  The 
night  watchmen  at  the  stations  where 
continuous  night  telegraph  service  was 
not  demanded,  were  ordered  to  call 
operators  at  any  hour  of  the  night  when 
a train  was  fifteen  minutes  late.  He 
also  appointed  in  charge  of  the  railroad 
wire,  that  service  soon  having  required 
a wire  of  its  own,  Malvin  Hughett, 
formerly  operator  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  New  York,  Albany,  & 
Buffalo  Telegraph  company.  In  this 
service  Hughett,  although  known  as  a 
skillful  operator,  so  developed  very  rare 
executive  talent  as  to  lead  to  his  rapid 
advancement.  During  his  management 
of  the  railroad  wire,  which  i included 
the  running  and  control  of  trains,  not 
a car  was  scratched  by  collisions,  the 
position  of  every  train  was  exactly 
known,  and  the  greatest  confidence  in- 
spired. It  led  to  the  assertion  by  Col. 
R.  B.  Mason,  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  similar  to  that  uttered  by 
McCullum  of  the  Erie,  that  he  ‘ in- 
finitely preferred  a single  track  with  a 
telegraph,  to  a double  track  without 
it.’  ” 

When  the  straggling  and  struggling 
lines  the  country  over  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph company,  this  work  of  welding 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  was  carried 
on  with  greater  system  and  renewed 
activity.  Says  Mr.  Reid  at  a later 
point:*  “In  this  new  work  (that  of 
extending  the  line  of  the  Western 
Union  over  the  railroad  lines)  Gen. 


"Page  480. 


Stager*  became  a most  important  agent. 
He  devoted  his  time  to  meeting  railroad 
men,  to  whom  he  explained  the  use  of 
the  telegraph  in  running  trains.  He 
was  himself  a thorough  expert,  and 
understood  the  points  which  touched 
railroad  adminstration.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  leading  railroads  signi- 
fied there  readiness  to  enter  into  con- 
tract for  telegraph  facilities. 

Thus  the  marriage  cermony  went  on 
until  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the 
continent  has  become  more  or  less 
identified  with  telegraph  interests  and 
with  its  whole  service  regulated  by  its 
control.  ’ ’ 

The  credit  of  being  “the  first  road  in 
this  country  to  adopt  the  telegraph  as 
an  adjunct,”  is  given  by  one  well- 
known  electrical  authority,  to  the  New 
York  & Erie  Railway.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  telegraph  line  upon  the  Erie 
was  originally  constructed  by  that  com- 
pany from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk,  the 
former  termini  of  the  road,  with  a 
single  wire,  which  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, transmitting  communications  be- 
tween the  officers,  to  the  employees, 
etc.  “At  this  time,”  Mr.  Prescott 
adds,f  “ and  for  nearly  a year  after  its 
construction,  it  was  thought  impractic- 
able and  unsafe  to  have  recourse  to  the 
telegraph  for  the  moving  of  trains,  the 
advantages  which  have  since  been 

*Gen.  Anson  Stager,  then  superintendant  of 
the  Western  Union. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.’  By  George  B.  Prescott,  Boston, 
1864,  p.  234, 
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realized  from  its  use,  as  adapted  to 
railways,  not  being  so  apparent  as  now. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Tillotson’s  appointment 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  line  in 
1851,  it  occurred  to  him  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  time  and  money 
might  be  saved  to  the  company  by 
making  use  of  the  telegraph  for  ex- 
pediting the  movements  of  trains, 
when  out  of  time  and  held  by  trains 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction, 
or  by  those  of  a superior  class 
in  the  same  direction.  Upon  his 
recommendation,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  rail- 
way was  induced  to  try  the  experiment, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  a system 
adopted  by  the  superintendents  through- 
out the  line,  aided  by  the  general 
superintendent,  Charles  Minot,  Esq., 
which  has  been  (in  1864)  so  far  per- 
fected that  the  engineers  and  conduc- 
tors now  actually  feel  safer  and  more 
secure  while  moving  under  telegraphic 
orders  than  when  following  their  printed 
instructions  ; although,  at  the  time  the 
system  was  inaugurated,  it  was  not  a 
little  amusing  to  the  operator  to  wit- 
ness the  alarm  manifested  by  these 
same  men  at  this  innovation  upon  their 
old-fogyish  views.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  so  great  was  their  prejudice, 
that  they  sacrificed  their  situations 
rather  than  comply  with  telegraphic 
orders.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
telegraphs  upon  railroads  began  to  be 
appreciated  ; for  no  sooner  was  it 
discovered  to  what  uses  it  was  suc- 
cessfully applied  upon  the  Erie  road, 
than  all  the  principal  roads  throughout 


the  country  were  supplied  with  lines  ; 
and  now  a railroad  of  any  length  with- 
out a telegraph  is  indeed  behind  the 
age.” 

Ample  and  instructive  evidence  of  the 
early  recognition  of  these  uses,  may  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  general 
superintendent  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  New  York  & Erie,  in  1855.  The 
use  of  the  telegraph,”  he  says,  “is  a 
most  important  auxiliary  in  working 
the  road,  as,  by  the.  rules  in  force, 
trains  moving  in  one  direction  possess 
positive  rights  to  run  without  regard  to 
time,  or  without  reference  to  any  op- 
posing trains ; and  an  opposing  train 
upon  reaching  a point  whence,  by  the 
time-table,  it  should  be  met  and  passed 
by  a train  having  the  right  to  the  road, 
is  not  “permitted  to  leave  until  the 
arrival  of  such  train  ; but  by  the  use  of 
the  telegraph,  conductors  in  such  cases 
may  be  immediately  communicated  with, 
and  directed  to  move  forward,  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  collision.  With- 
out the  telegraph,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
main stationary,  or  proceed  slowly  at 
the  mostimminent  risk.  A single  track 
railroad  may  be  rendered  more  safe  and 
efficient  by  a proper  use  of  the  tele- 
graph than  a double-track  railroad  with- 
out its  aid  ; as  the  double-track  can 
only  obviate  collisions  which  occur  be- 
tween trains  moving  in  opposite  di- 
rections, while  the  telegraph  may  be 
used  effectually  in  preventing  them 
either  from  trains  moving  in  an  oppo- 
site or  the  same  direction.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  a single- 
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track  railroad,  having  judiciously  lo- 
cated turnouts,  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to  one  quarter  of  its  entire  length,  and 
a well-conducted  telegraph,  will  prove 
to  be  a more  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment than  a much  larger  sum  ex- 
pended in  a continuous  double-track, 
operated  without  a telegraph . In  moving 
trains  by  telegraph,  nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  Orders  are  communicated  to 
the  conductors  and  engineers  of  the 
opposing  trains,  and  their  answers  re- 
turned, giving  their  understanding  of 
an  order,  before  either  is  allowed  to 
proceed.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  allude  to  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses to  which  the  telegraph  is  applied 
in  working  the  road,  and  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  without  it  the  business  could 
not  be  conducted  with  anything  like 
the  same  degree  of  economy,  safety, 
regularity  or  dispatch.” 

We  have  already  had  detached  refer- 
ences to  the  early  application  of  the  tele- 
graph to  railroad  work  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  sea, but  a glance  further  may 
be  hastily  given  in  the  same  direction. 
In  France,  as  in  England,  the  railroad 
routes  were  chosen  for  the  location,  of 
the  early  telegraph  lines  ; the  first  one 
being  constructed  in  1844,  between 
Paris  and  Rouen,  along  the  line  of  the 
railway.  The  lines  between  Paris  and 
Orleans,  and  Paris  and  Lille,  were 
constructed  in  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
and  shortly  after,  others  were  built 
along  the  several  railways  of  France. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  a previous 
chapter,  the  introduction  of  a system 
of  signals  was,  naturally,  one  of  the 


first  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
safe  and  convenient  carrying  on  of 
railway  work.  When  railways  were  first 
opened,  and  the  trains  upon  each  line 
were  few  in  number,  the  few  signals 
used  were  of  the  plainest  and  roughest 
description.  They  consisted  in  day- 
light by  flags,  or  by  a man  holding  up 
his  arms,  and  at  night  by  the  swinging 
of  hand-lamps.  As  traffic  increased,  a 
better  system  for  the  control  of  trains 
became  a necessity;  and  signals  attach- 
ed to  posts  by  side  of  the  roadway 
came  into  general  use  on  the  English 
lines.* 

The  signals  originally  used  upon  the 
English  railways  varied  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  various  engineers  in 
charge,  those  upon  some  roads  which 
meant  “ All  right”  upon  one  line,  sig- 
nifying “ Danger  ” upon  another. 
“The  signal  known  as  the  semaphore 
signal,”  says  Mr.  Barry  “introduced 
on  railways  about  1841  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gregory  has,  however,  been  found  so 
superior  to  all  other  types,  that  it  is 
rapidly  superseding  all  the  other  sig- 
nals, and  before  long  it  will  probably 
be  the  only  daylight  fixed  signal  used. 
The  semaphore  signal,  as  applied  to 
railway  traffic,  consists  of  a vertical 
post, 'which  has  one  or  more  movable 
boards,  or  arms,  pivoted  to  . it  at  the 
upper  ends,  and  these  arms  are  capable 
of  being  moved  through  a right  angle.  If 


^Authority  for  many  of  the  statements  that 
follow  is  found  in  the  work : ‘ Railway  ap- 

pliances; a Description  of  Details  of  Railway 
Construction.’  By  John  Wolfe  Barry,  New 
York,  1876. 
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the  three  signals  of  ‘All  right/  ‘Cau- 
tion ’ and  ‘ Danger  ’ are  in  use,  the 
semaphore  signal  exhibits  them  in  the 
following  way  : When  the  board  is 

hanging  vertically  and  is  concealed  by 
the  post,  the  signal  denotes  ‘All  right/ 
When  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  it  denotes  ‘ Caution/  and 
when  it  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  position 
it  means  ‘Stop.’  At  night  a lamp  is  used, 
with  colored  glasses  worked  by  the  same 
rod  which  works  the  semaphore  arms  ; 
when  three  signals  are  in  use  the  white 
light  means  ‘All  right,’  the  green  light 
‘Caution,’  and  the  red  light  ‘ Stop.’  ” 
The  same  author  gives  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  signal  system 
prior  to  the  general  use  of  electricity 
for  that  purpose,  and  then  touches 
upon  the  beginning  of  electric  signall- 
ing,* as  follows  : The  first  suggestion 

of  applying  electricity  to  working  rail- 
way traffic  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke,  in  the  year  1842, 
when  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
‘ Telegraphic  Railways/  in  which  all 
the  leading  principles  embodied  in  the 
present  block  system  were  enunciated, 
besides  some  others  which  have  not  yet 
been  adopted,  but  which  are  very  desir- 
able. In  1844  a length  of  line  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  was  signalled 
electrically,  but  public  opinion  was 
then  not  sufficiently  educated  in  the 
advantages  of  the  electric  telegraph ; 
and  though  it  is  believed  that  the  ex- 
periment was  eminently  satisfactory,  as 
a first  effort,  the  system  was  objected 


*Page  142. 


to  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  electric  signalling  as  a 
system  for  the  ordinary  working  of  a 
railway  slumbered  for  some  years. 
Meanwhile  the  amount  of  railway  traffic 
was  increasing,  and  with  the  increase 
came  some  terrible  collisions  in  tun- 
nels and  other  dangerous  places,  by 
which  itwas  made  evident  that  the  time 
system  of  train  signalling  was  radically 
faulty.  Gradually  the  electric  telegraph 
was  resorted  to  for  signalling  on  single 
lines  of  railway,  and  in  specially  dan- 
gerous places  ; the  new  system  of  elec- 
trical signalling  soon  won  its  way  as  an 
exceptional  arrangement  for  particular 
places,  and  from  that  time  the  applica- 
tion of  the  block  system  to  railway  traffic 
became  rapid.  In  1851  Mr.  C.  V, 
Walker,  the  telegraph  engineer  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  in- 
troduced a system  of  signalling  trains 
by  bells  struck  by  a hammer  actuated 
by  electricity,  and  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years  the  trains  of  that  company  were 
worked  exclusively  by  audible  electric 
signals.  The  bell  signalling  was  em- 
inently successful,  and  indeed  is  still 
the  back-bone  of  electric  signalling. 
The  audible  electric  signals  have  been 
gradually  supplemented  by  visible  elec- 
tric signals  ; but  though  visible  signals 
are  extremely  useful  in  all  cases,  and 
particularly  when  the  number  of  trains 
to  be  signalled  is  large,  they  are  not  a 
necessity  even  to  a completed  system 
of  traffic,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  upwards  of  five  hundred  trains  were 
often  signalled  by  two  bells,  in  a busy 
day,  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 
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About  1854  a system  was  introduced  on 
the  London  &:  Northwestern  Railway, 
of  setting  apart  electric  instruments 
which  were  specially  devoted  to  train 
signalling,  and  which  were  not  to  be 
used  as  speaking  instruments.  About 
1852  some  instruments  worked  by 
electro  magnets  were  introduced  for 
train  signalling,  and  have  since  been 
much  used.  The  object  of  these 
instruments  was  to  supplement  the’ full 
code  signalling,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
signalman’s  eye  as  well  as  to  his  ear,  but 
they  claimed  to  do  this  in  a more  con- 
venient way.  An  electric  minature 
semaphore  signal  was  first  introduced 
in  1855  on  the  South  Eastern  Railway, 
the  point  aimed  at  being  the  use  of  a 
signal  which  should  be  identified  in  ap- 
pearance with  the  out-door  semaphore 
signals,  so  as  to  make  electric  signall- 
ing the  counterpart  of  the  out-door 
system.  The  necessity  for  visible  sig- 
nalling to  supplement  the  audible  sig- 
nals was,  however,  not  greatly  felt  on 
the  South  Eastern  Railway,  on  which 
the  bell  code  had  been  very  efficiently 
conducted  till  the  opening  of  the  Char- 
ing Cross  Extension  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  in  1864,  caused  a 
great  concentration  of  traffic,  and  di- 
rected attention  to  the  miniature  sema- 
phore as  a most  useful  adjunct  to  the 
audible  system. 

The  block  system,  as  the  present 
most  highly  developed  arrangement  for 
control  of  a railroad  by  the  wire  is 
called,  is  a developement  of  the  railroad 
of  this  generation  ; and  although  it 
comes  as  the  logical  sequence  of  the 


steps  above  described,  its  detailed  con- 
sideration does  not  properly  come  in 
any  discussion  of  the  railroad  era  of 
which  we  are  now  writing. 

Before  advancing,  howTever,  to  the 
consideration  of  another  subject,  some- 
thing more  in  detail  touching  the  early 
work  in  England  may  be  given,  upon  the 
authority  of  William  Edward  Langdon,* 
who  has  made  a life-study  of  the  question 
discussed;  commencingwhen  electricity 
was  applied  to  the  signalling  of  railway 
trains  on  the  opening  of  the  Blackwall 
Railway,  in  1840:  At  that  date  the 

traffic  of  this  railway  was  worked  by 
ropes — one  for  the  up,  and  one  for  the 
down  line.  The  line  was  four  miles  in 
length,  and  composed,  in  all,  eight 
stations,  including  the  terminals.  The 
rope  required  for  each  line  measured 
something  over  eight  miles,  four  miles 
being  laid  out  over  free  rollers  placed 
between  the  metals,  the  rest  being  coil- 
ed around  a drum  at  the  terminal 
station,  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  train  wTas  to 
proceed.  These  drums  were  worked 
by  stationary  engines  at  the  termini — 
Minories  and  Blackwall.  Taking  now 
the  working  of  a down-train,  we  should 
have  some  four  carriages  standing  at 
Minories,  one  at  Cannon  street  road, 
one  at  Shadwell,  one  at  Stephney,  and 
one  at  Limehouse.  For  stations  below 
there  was  no  connection  to  Blackwall, 
the  distance  being  so  short.  In  a 

The  Application  of  Electricity  to  Railway 
Working.’  By  William  Edward  Langdon, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers, 
etc.  London,  1877,  p.  42. 
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similar  manner,  the  up-trains  were  only- 
made  up  at  stations  below  Cannon 
street  road.  The  train,  as  made  up  at 
the  terminial  station,  however,  con- 
tained a carriage  for  certain  of  the 
stations  at  which  carriages  were  not  at- 
tached for  the  terminial  stations.  Thus 
in  the  down-train  under  consideration, 
one  of  the  four  carriages  would  be  for 
Limehouse,  another  for  West  India 
Docks,  and  the  rest  for  Poplar  or 
Blackwall.  We  have  now  the  carriages 
as  stated,  standing  ready  for  transit  to 
their  several  destinations.  Each  car- 
riage is  fitted  with  a means  for  gripping 
the  rope,  and  all  carriages  are  provided 
with  conductors  and  brakes.  But  before 
the  rope  is  set  in  motion  it  is  necessary 
that  the  engine-driver,  under  whose 
control  it  is,  should  know  that  each 
carriage  has  its  hold  of  the  rope.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  electrical 
communication  was  established.  The 
system  pursued  was  this  : The  carri- 

ages were  brought  up  to  the  stations, 
the  passengers  Joaded  into  them, 
the  carriages  hooked  on  to  the  rope, 
and  the  signal  “ Ready  ” sent.  When 
this  signal  had  been  received  from  each 
station  the  engine  was  set  to  work,  and 
every  coach  attached  to  the  rope  thus 
put  in  motion.  As  each  carriage  ap- 
proached its  station  the  guard  loosened 
his  hold  of  the  rope,  and  brought  it  to 
a stand  under  the  control  of  the  brakes. 
At  times  it  appeared  that  the  rope 
broke;  it  was  w then  necessary  to  stop 
the  engine.  This  fracture  of  the  rope 
was  easily  observed  by  its  want  of  ten- 
sion at  any  station,  and  immediatly  such 


was  the  case  a signal  to  “ Stop  ” was 
sent  either  to  Minories  or  Blackwall, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
broken  rope  was  being  wound.  Thus 
each  instrument  (an  ingenious  dial)  was 
limited  to  two  signals — “ Ready”  and 
“Stop.”  Speaking  instruments  were 
also  employed,  but  duties  of  the  two 
were  distinct.  These  were  the  early 
days  of  telegraphy ; the  speaking  instru- 
ment had  five  needles.  To  work  the 
lines  there  were  no  less  than  thirty 
wires,  several  being  kept  spare  for  re- 
pairs. They  were  of  copper,  covered 
with  cotton  and  served  with  resin  for 
insulation.  Fourteen  were  laid  on  one 
side  and  sixteen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  in  the  iron  pipes,  screwed 
together  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Langdon  makes  the  following 
reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Cook,  al- 
ready referred  to  : In  1842  Mr.,  now 
Sir  William  Fothergill  Cook,  issued  a 
pamphlet  called  “ Telegraphic  Rail- 
ways,” which  may  be  said  to  have  es- 
tablished the  principles  of  block  sig- 
nalling. Railways  were  now  making 
their  way,  and  the  necessity  of  regula- 
ting the  movements  of  trains  upon  some 
definite  principle  was  becoming  ap- 
parent. In  his  pamphlet,  which  was 
addressed  principally  to  single-line 
working,  Sir  William  advocated  the 
division  of  the  line  into  sections,  each 
of  which  was  governed  by  its  own  tele- 
graph, and  into  which  no  second  train 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  until  the 
first  had  been  signalled  clear  of  it.  The 
principle  here  advocated  has  become 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
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block  signalling  is  based.  By  it,  trains 
are  kept  apart  by  a certain  and  in- 
variable interval  of  space,  instead  of  by 
an  uncertain  and  variable  interval  of 
time, — the  method  originally,  and 
still,  to  a large  extent,  pursued.  The 
principles  thus  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained, received  their  first  practical 
application  on  the  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth  section  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  1844.  The  section  of  line 
was  divided  into  five  portions.  It  was 
a single  line,  and  each  station  was  pro- 
vided with  instruments.  P train  pro- 
ceeding from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich 
would  be  first  signalled  by  Yarmouth 
to  Reedham.  The  latter  would  then 
block  over  the  needle  to  the  up-side,  in- 
dicating that  an  up  train  was  in  the 
section  between  these  two  points. 
Arrived  at  Reedham,  it  would  be  sig- 
nalled onto  Brundall,and  the  indicator 
for  the  Reedham-Brundall  section 
would  in  a similar  manner  show  its 
presence  between  those  two  points. 


Clear  of  Yarmouth-Reedham  section, 
Reedham  would  release  the  indicator 
for  that  section,  and  it  would  assume 
the  vertical  position,  showing  the 
section  to  be  free.  Thus  each  station 
had  the  power  of  signalling  the  pro- 
gress of  the  train  through  the  section 
governed  by  it,  whilst  the  signal  was 
apparent  to  all,  and  in  this  way  every 
station  was  cognizant  of  its  progress. 
This  system,  though  simple  in  its 
mode  of  working,  was  cumbersome  and 
costly.  Judged  by  existing  systems,  it 
meant  multiplying  the  number  of  in- 
struments and  wires  at  each  signal 
station  by  the  number  of  signal  stations 
comprising  the  division  ; so  that  a 
division  of  five  sections,  or  five  signal 
stations,  would,  worked  upon  this 
system,  cost  something  like  twenty-five 
times  that  of  any  of  the  single  wire 
systems  at  present  employed.  By  sub- 
sequent experience  and  development, 
these  objections  were  one  by  one  over- 
come. 


(To  be  Continued.') 


J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  COLORADO. 

FREDERICK  J.  BANCROFT,  M.D. 


Frederick  Jones  Bancroft  was  born 
May  25th,  1834,  at  Enfield,  Connecti- 
cut. He  is  descended  on  the  paternal 
side  from  the  Bancrofts  and  the  Heaths, 
and  on  the  maternal  side  from  the 
Wolcotts  and  Bissells,  all  well-known 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Westfield  (Mass- 
achusetts) Academy,  and  the  Charlotte - 
ville  (New  York)  Seminary,  and 
studied  medicine  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  February,  1861,  having  se- 
cured his  education  through  his  own 
■efforts.  Settling  the  following  April  at 
Blakely,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
he  remained  there  until  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  entered  the  army. 
He  was  in  the  same  month,  detailed  by 
Surgeon-General  Smith,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  take  special  charge  of  the 
“ Church  Hospital”  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  “ with  the  power  of  of- 
ficer in  command.”  When  the  regi- 
ments left  this  camp  for  the  field,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  join  the  76th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, stationed  at  Hilton  Head.  In 
May  he  was  ordered  to  take  medical 
■direction  of  the  forces  at  Pinckney  Is- 
land, Seabrook’s  and  Elliott’s  Planta- 


tions, South  Carolina,  and  was  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
and  the  attack  on  Charleston. 

In  September,  1862,  the  yellow  fever 
which  destroyed  Gen.  Ormsby  Mitchell 
and  other  prominent  officers  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  South,  laid  low  also 
many  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire  Volun- 
teers, and  he  was  sent  to  New  York 
city  in  charge  of  'a  detachment  of 
this  regiment,  on  the  steamer  Delaware. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  as  examining  sur- 
geon of  recruits  until  the  early  spring 
of  1863,  when  he  was  ordered  to  fit  up 
a hospital  for  the  accommodation  of 
Confederate  prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware, 
Delaware  Bay ; after  which  he  rejoined 
his  regiment,  the  3rd  Pennsylvania 
Artillery,  at  Camp  Hamilton,  Virginia, 
May,  1863.  In  June  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  Post  Surgeon  of  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  he  remained  until  De- 
cember, 1865,  when,  the  war  having 
closed,  he  left  the  United  States  mili- 
tary service.  In  the  autumn,  before 
leaving  the  army,  he,  with  two  other 
commissioned  officers,  was  detailed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  War  to  investigate 
the  management  of  all  hospitals,  past 
and  present,  near  Fortress  Monroe. 
After  returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  at- 
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tended  the  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1865—66,  and  June  1, 
1866,  he  settled  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
His  practice  is  general,  though  a large 
portion  is  surgical.  Among  his  notable 
cases  is  that  of  a girl  ten  years  of  age, 
run  over  by  a locomotive  engine  ; in 
which  case  he  removed  the  left  arm 
two  inches  below  the  elbow,  the  right 
arm  three  inches  below  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  the  left  leg  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  the 
tibia,  with  the  result  of  a rapid  re- 
covery. 

Dr.  Bancroft  has  been  associated 
with  many  enterprises  and  organizations. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Denver  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1868  ; also  a member  of  the  Colorado 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1879  ; a member  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  ; 
member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  a vice-president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons. From  1868  to  1885  he  held  the 
office  of  Examining  Surgeon  for  pen- 
sions ; was  city  physician  of  Denver 
from  1872  to  1876,  and  again  from 
1876  to  1879.  In  1876  Governor 
Routt  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
men as  the  first  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Colorado:  F.  J.  Bancroft,  M.D., 
President,  of  Denver  ; A.  V.  Small, 
M.D.,  Trinidad  ; T.  G.  Horn,  M.D., 
Colorado  Springs;  W.  Edmondson, 
M.D. , Central  ; T.  M.  Smith,  M.D., 
Fort  Collins;  R.  J.  Collins,  M.D., 
Georgetown;  T.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D., 
Del  Norte  ; W.  H.  Williams,  M.D., 


Denver;  H.  A.  Lemen,  M.D.,  Denver. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft treated  chiefly  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations ; intemperate  use  of  alcohols  ; 
over-taxation  of  strength  and  interest 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  with 
reference  to  commodious,  cheerful  and 
well  ventilated  and  heated  school  build- 
ings. His  earnest  remarks  upon  the 
latter  subject,  doubtless,  had  something 
to  do  primarily  with  the  present  efficient 
school  system  and  school  buildings  of 
Denver.  Upon  the  subject,  “The 
effect  of  Altitude  upon  Children,”  the 
Doctor  said  : — 

“This  country  has  not  been  settled 
long  enough  to  yet  allow  us  to  verify 
with  facts,  the  exact  extent  of  mental 
and  physical  growth  of  those  born  here, 
or  brought  here  in  early  childhood,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  Indian.  Intel- 
lectually, the  Ute,  mountain  Indian,  is 
equal  to  the  average  of  his  race  ; the 
Sioux,  prairie  Indian,  is  bold,  ferocious 
and  cunning,  occasionally  more  than 
a match  for  the  white  man  in  war, 
and  in  making  treaties.  Physically 
the  Ute  is  short  and  possesses  a deep 
and  broad  chest,  giving  great  capacity 
to  the  vital  organs.  The  Sioux  is  tall 
and  athletic  ; no  better  specimens 
physically  can  be  found  in  the  ‘ genus 
homo  ’ than  among  the  Sioux.  The 
practical  bearing  of  this  on  our  subject 
is  to  ascertain  in  what  localities,  and 
at  what  altitude  the  growing  child  may 
gain  the  best  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment. If  high  altitude  increases 
the  breathing  capacity,  and  strength  of 
the  heart,  and  the  plains  produce  the 
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tall,  athletic  men,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  places  may  be  found  in  Colorado, 
where  growing  children  may  attain  best 
possible  health  and  longevity,  where 
the  majority  of  males  who  attain  adult 
years,  may  have  a weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  and  a chest 
girth  of  forty  inches, /with  height  of  six 
feet,  which  measurements  approach  as 
near  to  physical  perfection  as  is  often 
attained.  This,  added  to  the  ex- 
hilarating effect  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  induces  activity,  and  the  bril- 
liant and  ever  changing  sky  scenery, 
the  magnificient  views  of,  and  amidst 
our  grand  mountains  and  plains, — 
which  are,  to  most  natures,  ennobling, 
refining,  Christianizing, — would  render 
such  places  of  national  importance  as 
sources  of  physical  and  intellectual 
strength.  For,  in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  children  growing  up  in  large 
cities,  too  delicate  to  improve  their 
privileges,  or  take  any  worthy  part  in 
the  battle  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  boon  would  be  a greater  national 
blessing  than  a place  where  superior 
educational  advantages  can  be  found, 
combined  with  certainty  of  thorough 
physical  development.” 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  surgeon  of  the  Ben 
Holladay  Stage  lines  running  out  of 
Denver  from  i860  to  1870  ; from  1870 
to  1876  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  and  Denver  Pacific  Railroads; 
and  surgeon  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  from  its  construction  in  1870, 
till  1886.  As  chief  surgeon  of  this  im- 
portant road,  he  organized  a medical 
service  which  was  described  in  the 
xi — 6 


American  Railway  Journal  of  January 
1886  as  “ the  most  efficient  in  the 
United  States.”  The  plans  and  regu- 
lations for  the  hospital  fund  are  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  comprehensive, 
protecting  the  fund  from  all  outside 
infringments  ; and  reserving  the  surplus 
monies  for  pensioning  disabled  em- 
ployees and  the  needy  families  of  de- 
ceased contributers  to  the  fund. 

A peculiar  feature  of  this  service  is 
the  provision  of  a medicine  chest  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  conductor  of  every 
train ; this  contains  laudanum,  ammonia 
mixture,  styptic  collodion,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  styptic  cotton,  needles  on 
chamois,  saddler’s  silk,  wax,  sponges, 
adhesive  plaster,  bandages,  lint  and 
scissors.  Printed  directions  are  added, 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 

From  1874  to  1876,  Dr.  Bancroft  was 
President  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  was  for  years  a member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Missionary 
Jurisdiction  of  Colorado,  and  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Wolfe  Hall,  of 
Jarvis  Hall,  and  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Dr.  Bancroft  was  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Ditch  Company  for  . the  first 
ten  years  after  Reconstruction,  and  has 
a large  and  valuable  ranch  under  irriga- 
tion by  its  waters. 

He  is  medical  referee  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  for  the 
New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, for  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  as  President  of  the 
Colorado  Historical  and  Natural  History 
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Society, — (its  president  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1877,)  has  taken  an  incessant 
interest  in  the  objects  of  that  associa- 
tion. A very  successful  meeting  was 
held  in  its  behalf  February  5th,  1885, 
on  which  occasion  Dr.  Bancroft  de- 
livered an  address  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken:  “We  desire  to 

secure  a full  collection  of  the  fossils 
entombed  in  our  mountains,  so  many 
■of  which,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
enrich  Eastern  and  foreign  museums, 
exciting  wonder  and  stimulating  scien- 
tific research.  We  desire  to  secure  pre- 
historic relics  found  among  the  cliff  and 
cave  dwellings  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state,  many  of  which,  as  bones, 
pottery,  household  utensils,  weapons, 
parts  of  garments,  have  already  been 
carried  outside  of  our  borders. 

“ We  ought  to  have  specimens  from, 
and  maps  of  noted  mines,  with  histories 
thereof,  and  the  names  of  those  notably 
enriched  by  them.  We  should  have 
well-preserved  specimens  of  all  the 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects, 
plants,  flowers,  cereals,  etc.,  to  be 
found  in  the  state.  We  should  have  on 
file  reports  of  each  state  institution, 
private  and  public  educational  institu- 
tions, charitable  works,  the  cattle, 
agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries  ; also  files  of  the  leading 
newspapers,  a copy  of  each  book  written 
in  Colorado,  maps  published  at  various 
times,  photographs  of  notable  edifices 
and  our  wonderful  scenery,  portraits 
and  biographies  of  those  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  the  state,  such  as  Kit 
Carson,  Pike,  Long,  Fremont,  the  early 


governors, judges,  bishops,  editors,  etc.’ 
This  meeting  had  important  results,  as 
the  following  persons  thereupon  became 
active  members  : Joseph  E.  Bates,  C. 

C.  Gird,  George  L.  Aggers,  F.  W. 
Gromm,  Jacob  Scherrer,  J.  C.  Kuner, 
Wolfe  Londoner,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  J. 
A.  Shreve,  Gov.  B.  H.  Eaton,  ex-Gov. 
James  B.  Grant,  Dr.  E.  J.  A.  Rogers, 
E.  O.  Wolcott,  H.  R.  Wolcott,  James 
Dexter,  John  P.  Lower,  Cecil  A.  Deane, 
J.  Alden  Smith,  W.  B.  Mills,  Dr.  S. 
Fisk,  W.  S.  Jackson,  R.  E.  Ricker, 
Judge  Platt  Rogers,  Senator  O.  F.  A. 
Greene,  Mrs.  Gov.  John  Evans,  Mrs. 
Gov.  James  B.  Grant,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Mechling,  Mrs.  Gov.  John  L.  Routt, 
Mrs.  William  D.  Todd,  Mrs.  Alice  Polk 
Hill,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Judge 
Moses  Hallett,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Spalding, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tiff  Warren,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ashley,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Byers,  Mrs.  Aaron  Gove, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Dawson,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Roesch- 
laub,  David  Boyd,  Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell, 
E.  S.  Nettleton,  Dr.  T.  G.  Horne,  J. 
A.  Porter,  Capt.  C.  M.  Tyler,  Col.  J. 
S.  Dormer,  Rev.  David  H.  Moore,  D. 

D. ,  W.  C.  Wyncoop  and  C.  M.  Thomp- 
son. 

Dr.  Bancroft  married  June  20th,  1871 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  A.  Jarvis 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York  ; their  residence 
upon  Grant  avenue  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  in  Denver. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  shares  her  husband’s 
interest  in  pre-historic  races  and  relics, 
and  his  desire  to  have  the  Mancos 
Canon  with  its  historical  treasures,  pre- 
served by  the  Government  fora  National 
Park. 

Dr.  Bancroft’s  medical  writings  re- 
late chiefly  to  the  climate  of  Colorado, 
and  to  matters  of  hygiene. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A WESTERN  SURGEON. 

WILLIAM  RIDDICK  WHITEHEAD. 


The  question  may  be  appositely 
asked,  can  any  one  except  a few  per- 
sonal friends  be  interested  in  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  those  not  emi- 
nently distinguished  in  public  life,  or 
not  remarkable  for  some  very  promi- 
nent and  unusual  qualities  of  mind,  on 
of  character  ? Without  some  reflection, 
this  question  is  not  readily  answered. 

There  are  many  worthy  and  estimable 
people  who  deserve  mention  far  more 
than  those  who  get  it ; and  if  we  re- 
flect that  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived 
is  but  an  atom  of  that  vast  humanity 
that  has  lived  and  died,  and  is  destined 
still  to  live  and  die,  and  to  speak  in 
tongues  yet  unknown,  we  must  all  feel 
the  littleness  of  individual  effort  to  be 
as  but  the  labors  of  an  ant  in  an  ant 
hill. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  manner 
that  we  should  view  the  subject  of 
biographical  sketches,  or  I should  be 
the  first  to  condemn  this  attempt  of  a 
biographical  notice  of  myself. 

In  a country  like  our  own,  where 
individuality  of  character  is  so  pecu- 
liarly and  so  strongly  marked,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  enterprise  and  progress, 
there  are  many  more  men  who  escape 
mention,  and  who  deserve  it,  than  in 
the  older  settled  countries  of  England 
and  continental  Europe.  Every  one 


who  contributes  to  the  intellectual 
growth  or  material  advancement  of  a 
new  community,  adds  something  to  its 
history.  If  he  possess  good  qualities 
of  heart  and  of  mind,  and  the  courage 
and  energy  to  uphold  that  which  is 
right,  and  to  denounce  that  which  is 
wrong,  he  is  worthy  of  the  remem- 
brance and  the  respect  of  all  of  his 
fellow-men.  When  such  a man  is  de- 
scended in  a straight  line,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
from  parents  who  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  such  qualities,  he  is 
more  than  the  peer  of  those  who  boast 
of  ancestral  lineage  of  rank  and  title, 
without  the  worth  which  should  per- 
tain to  such. 

If  this  brief  notice  did  not  present 
some  interesting  features  to  the  general 
reader,  because  of  my  association  with 
great  events,  and  with  great  person- 
ages, I should  decline  to  write  this 
sketch.  Having  decided  that  it  shall 
be  written,  there  is  an  appropriateness 
in  composing  it  myself ; besides  the 
example  of  many  distinguished  pre- 
cedents points  the  way  to  such  a course 
to  any  one  who  feels  so  inclined. 

My  father,  Col.  William  Boykin 
Whitehead,  was  born  in  Southampton 
county,  Virginia,  and  was  of  English 
descent,  and  a kinsman  of  William 
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Whitehead,  the  Poet  Laureate  of 
England.  He  was  related  to  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Whitehead,  the  banker,  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  who  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  that  city,  during  the 
epidemic  of  1855. 

My  paternal  grandmother  was  nee, 
Mary  Ann  Boykin,  and  by  her  first 
husband,  William  Whitehead,  had 
three  children,  Ann,  William  Boykin, 
(my  father),  and  Martha.  My  grand 
uncle,  Joseph  Boswell  Whitehead,  of 
Isle-of -Wight  County,  Va.,  the  brother 
of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Whitehead,  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  physique  and 
force  of  character.  He  was  six  feet, 
four  inches  high,  and  weighed  about 
four  hundred  pounds  ; indeed,  he 
was  the  biggest  man  I ever  saw ; he 
was  an  autocrat  in  his  circle  of 
kinsmen  and  friends,  much  esteemed 
by  all.  His  third  wife,  Rebecca,  was 
a cheerful  little  woman,  like  a mite  by 
his  side,  always  as  bright  as  a sun-beam . 

From  the  copy  of  a letter  from  my 
grand  uncle,  Joseph  Boswell  White- 
head,  to  my  cousin,  Miss  Catharine 
E.  Whitehead,  dated  March  30th, 
i860,  I extract  a few  brief  statements, 
pertinent  to  this  sketch  : Three 

brothers  of  the  name  of  Whitehead 
came  to  the  colony  of  Virginia  during 
the  reign  of  Cromwell.  They  came  in 
company  with  the  Spotswoods,  and 
Fitzhughs.  A Spotswood  was  Colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a Whitehead 
was  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Hugh 
Blair  Grigsby,  a connection  by  mar- 
riage of  the  Whitehead  family,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  formerly 


President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Virginia,  has  traced  the  relationship  of 
this  family  to  William  Whitehead,  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

The  three  Whitehead  brothers  above 
mentioned,  settled  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia.  Subsequently  two 
of  the  brothers  came  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  on  account 
of  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Still 
later,  one  of  the  brothers  with  his 
family  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River  ; another  brother  removed 
to  the  south  side.  The  offspring  of 
this  branch  is  that  to  which  I belong, 
and  which  helped  to  people  Surry, 
Isle-of- Wight,  Nansemond  and  Norfolk 
counties.  There  is  a large  and  influen- 
tial family  of  Whiteheads  in  Georgia, 
related  to  this  branch. 

My  father  was  an  old  line  Whig, 
he  despised  Democracy  because  it 
abolished  in  Virginia  the  slight  property 
qualification  for  voting  which  previous- 
ly existed  ; and  he*  believed  it  had  a 
leveling  tendency  inimical  to  a pure 
and  respected  form  of  government. 
He  was  a man  of  sterling  worth  of 
character,  inflexible  in  his  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  his  pursuit  of 
duty.  He  was  courteous,  kind  and 
warm-hearted,  but  generally  formal, 
punctilous  in  dress  and  manner,  and 
self-respecting  to  a degree  that  caus- 
ed him  to  be  thought  proud 
by  those  who  did  not  know  him 
well.  He  was  never  familiar  with 
friends  or  others.  He  was  a supporter 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  my 
mother  was  a devout  member.  He 
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often  remarked  on  the  scholarly  dis- 
courses, and  dignified  deportment  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  and  thought  the 
forms  and  ceremonial  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  added  dignity  to,  and  inspired 
respect  for  religion  : — hence  he  sup- 
ported this  church.  He  acquired 
wealth  by  the  marriage  of  my  mother, 
and  increased  it  many  fold  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits  by  land  and  by  sea. 
I am  his  oldest  and  sole  surviving  son  ; 
several  sons,  together  with  a daughter, 
died  in  infancy.  My  brother  Robert, 
a bright,  brave,  noble  lad  of  about 
twenty  years  old,  died  during  the  war 
at  Bermuda  of  yellow  fever.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  war,  and  signal 
sergeant  in  Lee’s  army  ; and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  signal  officer  of  a 
blockade  runner.  My  brother  Joseph 
was  a physician,  and  died  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  a few  months  after  my  father’s 
death ; and  my  remaining  brother, 
Richard,  died  some  years  later. 

My  father  was  a large  sugar  planter 
in  Louisana.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  failed,  and  was  voluntarily  re- 
leased unconditionally  by  his  creditors 
on  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  He  mentally  resolved,  how- 
ever, not  to  accept  this,  and  resumed 
his  sugar  planting  • and  in  a few  years, 
by  successful  management,  paid  the 
full  amount  of  his  original  indebted- 
ness, and  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  died  at  New  Orleans,  leaving 
a large  estate,  most  of  it  to  his  grand- 
children ; now  well  secured  to  them 
through  my  efforts.  He,  as  some  of  his 
ancestors,  had  the  virtues  of  antique 


Romans ; that  which  he  most  feared 
for  himself,  or  for  those  loved,  was 
a ££  wounded  name.”  To  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  he  was  resolute  in  his 
noble  purposes  to  be  just,  kind,  and 
charitable  ; his  good  deeds  live  after 
him  ; truly  he  was,  ££  the  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all.” 

My  mother,  Emeline  F.  Whitehead, 
nee  Riddick,  was  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  an  heiress  in  the  care  of  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Charlton,  of  Suf- 
folk, Virginia,  and  was  the  descendant 
of  Col.  Willis  Riddick,  who  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  commanded  a 
small  force  of  continental  militia  at 
the  burning  of  Suffolk  by  the  British, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1777.  She  died 
a year  or  two  before  my  father. 

My  wife,  nee  Benton,  is  a daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  G.  Benton,  formerly  of 
Suffolk,  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
and  cousin  to  the  former  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  She  is  a descendant  of  Major 
Jesse  Benton,  a continental  officer  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
South  Carolina.  My  mother  and  my 
wife’s  mother  were  own  cousins,  so 
that  by  relationship,  and  by  descent, 
we  are  both  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  we  are  each  of  us  natives. 
My  father  and  my  wife’s  father,  at 
different  periods,  were  each  the  Colonel 
of  the  same  militia  regiment,  and  each 
endeavored  to  stimulate  a military  pride 
in  their  officers,  and  on  ifiuster  days, 
after  the  fatigues  of  drill,  always 
lavishly  entertained  them  at  their 
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hospitable  boards,  in  good  old  Virginia 
style. 

I graduated  in  1851  at  the  “Virginia 
Military  Institute  ” at  Lexington  Vir- 
ginia ; after  which  I studied  medicine 
for  one  year  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  graduated  in  medicine  the 
following  year,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Visiting  Paris  I con- 
tinued the  study  of  medicine  there  ; but 
devoted  my  time  mostly  during  one 
year  to  improving  my  knowledge  of 
French  and  acquiring  a correct  pro- 
nunciation. I endeavored  to  learn  to 
speak  the  language  without  any  foreign 
accent,  and  I studied,  as  if  this  was  the 
sole  purpose  of  my  life ; and  to  this 
end  often  visited  the  same  play  at  the 
theatre  ten  or  a dozen  times  successively, 
read  much  aloud  to  competant  listners, 
and  avoided  all  English  speaking  per- 
sons. I succeeded  sowell  that  I could 
converse  for  hours  without  any  English 
accent  being  detected  by  educated 
native  Frenchmen. 

Money  was  plentifully  furnished  to 
me  by  my  father,  who  was  wealthy,  and 
was  always  liberal  with  me.  I was 
never  much  disposed  to  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, however,  but  generally  inclined 
to  books  and  to  rational  enjoyment. 
Remaining  in  Paris  a year,  I then  visited 
Vienna;  and  after  a few  months’  sojourn 
there,  one  morning,  I presented  my- 
self before  Prince  Gortchacoff  the 
Russian  Embassador  to  the  Austrian 
Court  at  Vienna,  told  him  who  I was, 
and  solicited*as  a young  American  sur- 
geon, an  active  position  in  the  Russian 
army,  then  fighting  the  battles  of  Russia 


against  the  allied  armies  of  France, 
England,  Sardinia  and  Turkey.  I wus 
most  graciously  received.  The  Prince 
took  my  American  pass-porte,  and 
afterwards  ordered  a Russian  pass-porte 
to  be  issued  to  me,  which,  with  other 
Russian  papers,  I still  retain  as  sou- 
venirs. At  a second  interview,  arrang- 
ed for  me  by  the  Prince  and  of  which  I 
was  notified  by  a messenger,  he  received 
me  still  more  graciously,  and  this  time 
addressed  me  in  excellent  English,  in- 
stead of  in  French,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
man  of  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  of 
ver}^  genial  and  engaging  manners,  and 
he  had  a courtly  grace  and  dignity  that 
at  once  commanded  esteem  and  respect. 
At  the  close  of  our  interview  he  impress- 
ively lifted  his  hands  above  my  head, 
said  “ God  bless  you  ! ” and  dismissed 
me  with  kind  words,  and  with  letters 
to  his  cousin  Prince  Gortchacoff,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
Southern  Russia.  My  big  and  impress- 
ive looking  American  medical  diploma 
was  sent  to  St:  Petersburg,  and  I receiv- 
ed the  appointment  of  staff  surgeon. 
After  presenting  my  letters  to  Prince 
Gortchacoff,  the  General  commanding, 
I was  ordered  to  Odessa;  where  I had 
nothing  to  do  for  several  months,  but 
to  enjoy  a round  of  festivities,  and 
amusements;  having  the  entree  of  the 
most  distinguished,  and  fashionable 
society  of  this  gayest  of  gay  cities  of 
Southern  Russia.  French  was  uni- 
versally spoken  by  the  educated  classes, 
and  my  fluent  command  of  the  French 
language  procured  for  me  many  social 
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attentions,  that  otherwise  I should  have 
missed.  However,  it  was  not  for  this 
purpose  that  I visited  Russia,  and  I 
tired  of  fashionable  dinners  and  balls ; 
and  finally  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
be  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war  at  Sebas- 
topol. I reached  this  partially  besieged 
city  after  a tedious  journey,  and  many 
novel  and  interesting  incidents  of  travel; 
and  found  an  American  Dr.  Turnipseed 
of  South  Carolina,  ill  with  typhus  fever 
and  in  the  same  room  with  him  the 
dead  body  of  a Dr.  Draper  of  New 
York,  who  had  just  died  of  the  same 
disease;  and  at  whose  burial  I was 
present  the  next  day.  I had  Dr. 
Turnipseed  removed  to  better  quarters  ; 
and  he  recovered  after  a tedious  con- 
valesence. 

At  Sebastopol  I was  under  the  super- 
vision and  kindly  guidance  of  Pirogoff 
the  great  Russian  surgeon,  and  received 
many  kindly  attentions  from  Count 
Osten  Sacken,  the  military  Com- 
mandant of  the  city,  and  also  from  his 
staff  officers.  During  the  following 
summer  we  had  considerable  cholera, 
and  a Dr.  McMillan  of  Mississippi, 
died  of  this  disease  and  I had  him 
buried  the  next  day.  I was  very  young 
and  quite  inexperienced  as  a surgeon  ; 
but  Pirogoff  always  took  a friendly  in- 
terest in  me;  and  as  most  of  the  Russian 
surgeons  and  officers  of  good  birth 
spoke  French  well,  I soon  won  their 
confidence  by  my  frankness  and  earnest 
desire  to  acquire  a practical  experience 
of  gun-shot  surgery.  Pirogoff  marked 
off  for  me  with  pen  and  ink,  on  a 
wounded  soldier’s  foot  the  outlines  of 


his  celebrated  operation,  which  I did 
under  his  eye,  and  personal  supervision 
and  which  I often  since  successfully 
performed,  indeed  recently,  at  the 
Arapahoe  County  Hospital  at  Denver, 
of  which  I am  at  present  the  consulting 
surgeon.  Through  the  recommenation 
of  Pirogoff , I received  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
the  cross  of  Knight  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus.  Just 
before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
I received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Russian  service ; and  about  the 
same  time  receiving  through  an  English 
banking  house,  from  my  father  a re- 
mittance for  a thousand  pounds  Stirling, 
I returned  to  Paris ; determined  to 
study  carefully  my  profession,  in  the 
dissecting  room,  and  at  the  bedsides  of 
the  Paris  Hospitals ; and  was  registed 
as  an  eleve  de  V Ecole  de  Medecine  de 
Paris. 

At  this  time,  Judge  John  Y.  Mason, 
a friend  of  my  father,  and  a native  of 
Southampton  county,  Virginia,  was  the 
United  States  Minister  to  France.  The 
Judge  presented  me  to  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  at  one  of  his  grand 
court  receptions  and  balls.  A gorgeous 
court  costume  was  absolutely  de  rigueur; 
and  the  granduer  and  magnificence  of 
the  occasion  exceeded  any  thing  I ever 
witnessed.  The  Cent  Guardes , men  of 
the  most  perfect  physical  development 
of  all  the  soldiers  of  France,  were 
stationed  with  their  drawn  sabres,  like 
grand  statues  along  the  majestic  halls  and 
approaches  to  the  reception  rooms,  and 
parlors  of  the  Palais  of  the  Tuilleries. 
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On  being  presented  to  his  Majesty,  my 
reflections  were,  looking  at  him  from 
an  anatomical  point  of  view,  what 
short  legs  and  long  body  the  Emperor 
has,  and  that  he  should  always  hold 
his  receptions,  like  his  military  re- 
views, on  horseback.  I almost  feared 
that  he  saw  me  looking  at  his  legs,  and 
read  my  thoughts.  I afterwards  heard 
it  said  in  Paris  that  he  seemed  con- 
scious of  this  great  personal  defect. 
After  the  reception,  the  ball  opened 
with  a cotillion  set,  in  which  were  the 
Empress  and  English  Minister ; the 
Emperor  and  Princess  Clotilde,  and 
others,  whom  I do  not  now  remember. 
This  ball  passed  off,  as  all  such  grand 
festivities  do,  with  great  eclat , and 
was  participated  in  by  a thousand  or 
more  people,  including  dignitaries  of 
the  army,  foreign  persons  of  rank  and 
wealth,  grave  professors  from  the 
Sor bonne,  in  awkwardly  fitting  court 
costumes,  and  embarrassing  swords, 
side  by  side  with  eleves  from  the  ecole 
Polytechnique , the  embodiment  of 
neatness  and  military  precision. 

Having  passed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinction all  of  my  examinations,  and 
my  thesis  for  the  doctorate;  in  i860  I re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Docteur  en  Mede- 
cine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris.  Soon 
afterward  I returned  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  New  York  city, 
and  was  elected  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  New  York  Medical 
College,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Do- 
remus,  Jacobi,  Chas.  Budd  and  others. 
After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  I re- 
turned to  my  native  state  of  Virginia. 


On  account  of  my  military  education, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  me  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  batallion,  which 
was  designed  as  a nucleus  for  the 
regular  Confederate  Army,  but  the 
organization  of  which  was  never  com- 
pleted ; and  subsequently,  Mr.  Davis, 
at  the  request  of  the  Colonel,  and  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  44th  Virginia  In- 
*fantry,  appointed  me  surgeon  to  that 
regiment,  with  which  I served  about 
two  years.  I was  successively  regimen- 
tal surgeon,  senior  surgeon  of  brigade, 
and  acting  surgeon  of  division,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  presi- 
dent of  examining  boards,  in  South 
Carolina,  for  the  examination  of  con- 
scripts and  disabled  soldiers.  At  the 
battle  of  Chancellorville,  I had  Gen. 
“Stonewall”  Jackson,  after  he  was 
wounded,  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and 
sent  to  the  rear.  This  ambulance  was 
already  occupied  by  his  chief  of  artil- 
lery, Lieut. -Col.  Crutchfield,  wounded 
in  the  right  thigh. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh  an 
order  came,  directing  me  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  wounded  of  Jackson’s  old 
corps,  who  could  not  be  removed  : and 
four  or  five  surgeons  were  ordered  to 
remain,  and  report  to  me ; but  only 
Surgeon  Tanny,  of  a Louisiana  regi- 
ment, remained,  together  with  about 
twenty  nurses.  After  the  retreat  of  our 
army,  the  Federals  took  possession  of 
our  camp  of  wounded,  but  permitted 
me  to  remain  in  charge,  and  liberally 
furnished  us  with  supplies  for  our 
wounded.  About  a month  after  the 
battle,  Dr.  Tanny  and  myself,  with 
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■other  Confederate  surgeons,  were  sent 
to  Baltimore,  and  instead  of  being  ex- 
changed, as  expected,  we  were  detained 
as  prisoners  of  war  and  shut  up  in  an 
enclosure'  adjoining  Fort  McHenry. 
In  the  meantime  my  pretty  little  cousin, 
to  whom  I was  engaged,  and  afterwards 
married,  had,  on  account  of  her  ill 
health,  gained  permission  from  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
War,  to  cross  the  lines  into  Virginia. 
Aware  of  this  I plotted  to  free  myself 
from  the  uninteresting  life  of  a prison 
barrack  and  camp.  One  dark  night  I 
made  my  escape  in  citizen’s  attire, 
leaving  my  Confederate  uniform,  top 
boots  and  big  spurs  behind  as  souvenirs; 
having  scaled  the  formidable  brick  wall 
which  was  erected  across  the  peninsular, 
on  the  point  of  which  Fort  McHenry 
is  located.  This  escape  was  attended 
with  some  exhilarating  incidents,  which 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  relate. 

The  following  night  after  my  farewell 
to  Fort  McHenry  I appeared  before  my 
much  astonished  future  father-in-law 
in  Brooklyn,  and  the  next  morning  left 
on  the  Hudson  River  railroad  for 
Canada.  I stopped  a week  or  ten  days 
at  the  Clifton  House,  opposite  Niagra 
Falls,  visited  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  I went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  through  the  Gut  of  Causo  to 
Halifax,  stopped  there  ten  days,  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  and  fleet  station- 
ed there,  met  my  old  friend  and  fellow 
schoolmate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  Ben.  Ficklin,  and  took  pass- 
age with  him  on  the  Cunard  steamer 


Alpha  for  St.  Georges,  Bermuda.  After 
remaining  in  Bermuda  three  weeks, 
Major  Walker,  of  Petersburg  Virginia, 
the  Confederate.  Quartermaster,  sta- 
tioned there  to  look  after  the  coaling 
and  other  interests  connected  with  the 
blockade  runners,  gave  me  passage  on  a 
fine  steamer  about  to  leave  for  Wil- 
mington. The  purser  of  this  ship  was 
a Mr.  Taylor,  relative  of  Gen.  Taylor 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  a friend 
and  neighboring  sugar  planter  in 
Louisana  of  my  father.  I shared  with 
Mr.  Taylor  his  large  comfortable  state 
room.  On  our  arrival  off  the  entrance 
to  Cape  Fear  river,  during  the  small 
dark  hours  of  the  morning,  we  got 
aground, and  the  Federal  cruisers  watch- 
ing for  us,  were  quite  near,  but  we  got 
afloat  again  without  discovery,  and  at 
daylight  we  were  steaming  up  the  Cape 
Fear  River  under  the  guns  of  the  Con- 
federate forts,  and  our  signal  officer 
aboard  signaling  our  arrival. 

It  was  said  that  our  steamer  was  one 
of  the  fleetest  blockade  runners  afloat. 
She  was  like  most  of  them,  painted 
of  a lead  color.  Her  hull,  smokestack, 
masts,  spars  and  most  everything  about 
her  was  painted  of  this  color.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  make  her  less 
visible  at  sea,  anthracite  coal  was  used, 
which  gave  no  smoke,  and  during  the 
day  a man  with  a good  field  glass  was 
constantly  at  the  masthead  on  the 
lookout,  as  well  as  two  men  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  each  with  good  field  glasses. 
The  one  who  first  espied  a sail  of  any 
kind,  received  a reward.  Our  steamer 
carried  no  lights  at  night,  and  we  so 
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timed  the  run  of  about  three  and  a half 
days,  from  St.  Georges  to  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river,  as  to  arrive  there 
when  there  was  no  moon. 

The  little  colored  lights  which  the 
Federal  cruisers  carried  near  the  water 
line,  to  keep  from  running  into  each 
other,  were  really  an  advantage  in 
designating  to  a blockade  runner  the 
location  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
The  approach  was  always  made  with 
full  steam  up;  if  discovered  before  pass- 
ing the  little  colored  lights,  the  blockade 
runner  depended  on  its  speed,  taking 
the  chances  of  shot  and  shell  to  enter 
the  harbor,  or  to  make  its  escape  at 
sea,  much  depending  on  the  courage, 
cool-headed  behavior  and  judgment 
of  the  captain. 

On  my  arrival  at  Richmond,  Surgeon 
General  Moore,  took  some  interest  in 
my  adventure,  and  gave  me  twenty 
days  leave  of  absence,  during  which 
time  I was  married  to  my  little  cousin, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  my  leave  the 
Surgeon  General  extended  it,  and 
finally  appointed  me  President  of  an 
Examining  Board  in  South  Carolina, 
for  the  examination  of  conscripts  and 
disabled  soldiers. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  I returned 
to  New  York,  devoted  myself  assid- 
uously to  the  practice  of  my  profession, 
principally  surgery,  became  an  active 
working  member  of  several  medical 
societies,  performed  many  difficult 
surgical  operations,  and  contributed 
much,  and  frequently  to  the  best 
medical  journals,  by  the  report  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  cases. 


In  1872,  on  account  of  the  ill  health 
of  my  wife  and  of  the  fear  of  losing 
my  infant  son  Charles,  now  at  the  high 
school  of  Denver,  we  removed  to  this 
city.  With  the  exception  of  a visit  to 
Europe,  with  my  family,  and  an  occa- 
sional visit  East,  or  a vacation  passed 
at  our  summer  residence  in  Estes  Park, 
we  have  remained  at  Denver  since  our 
first  arrival  here. 

About  the  year  1874,  I was  elected 
a member  of  the  city  council  of  Den- 
ver ; and  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  health,  and  served  the  city 
zealously  and  faithfully. 

About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
William  N.  Byers,  then  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News , I prepared  two 
lengthy  letters  for  his  paper,  on  the 
subject  of  “Sewerage  for  Denver:” 
and  these  articles  were  the  initial  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  sewerage  in  this  city. 
I have  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
my  profession  in  Colorado  ; and  have 
been  president  of  the  local  medical 
society  at  Denver,  and  also  president  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Colorado.  I 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  two  medical 
schools  in  this  state,  the  University  of 
Denver,  and  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado ; and  in  each  of  them  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  While  connected 
with  these  schools,  it  was  my  am- 
bition to  show  anatomy  should  be 
taught,  not  as  a dry,  uninteresting 
study,  but  as  an  attractive  application 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
to  the  relief  of  medical  and  surgical 
ailments.  But  the  time  for  such  thor- 
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ough  work  is  too  short  in  the  average 
American  Medical  School.  As  our 
convictions,  when  sustained  by  proper 
reasons,  and  arguments  form  the  best 
part  of  our  mental  life,  it  is  eminently 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  that  I should  state  one  of 
my  well  established  convictions, 
concerning  the  subject  of  medical 
education  in  this  country  and  which 
conviction  is  in  keeping  with  my  ex- 
pressions and  acts,  and  also  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiment  of 
every  competent,  earnest  and  hard- 
working physician  in  the  United 
States. 

My  objection  to  most  of  the  medical 
schools  of  this  country  is  that  the  time 
allowed  to  the  whole  study  of  medicine 
is  not  as  much  as  should  be  devoted  to 
anatomy  alone.  The  preliminary  re- 
quirements exacted,  often  none  at  all, 
and  time  given  to  the  study  of  medi- 
ciue,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
acquirement  of  a proper  medical  edu- 
cation. The  general  government  should 
as  a matter  of  public  safety  take  away  the 
licensing  power  of  the  medical  diploma, 
from  every  college,  and  vest  this  power 
in  medical  examining  boards,  at  least 
equal  to  those  for  the  examination  of 
surgeons  to  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy.  The  government  owes  as 
much  to  its  people  as  to  its  soldiers. 
This  is  the  position  which  some  of  the 
best  and  most  worthy  members  of  the 
medical  profession  assume,  and  I be- 
lieve it  the  only  way,  by  which  ex- 
tremely ignorant  and  incompetent  per- 
sons can  be  excluded  from  so  sacred 


and  important  a trust,  as  that  held  by 
the  physician. 

The  remarkable  ambition  to  be  a 
professor  in  a small  medical  college, 
or  the  support  afforded  by  the  students' 
fees  in  the  large  colleges,  having  only 
two  years  course  of  study,  are  gene- 
rally the  motives,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  dishonorably  low  standard  of 
medical  education  in  this  country. 

We  find  professors  of  recognized 
merit,  who  prostitute  their  good  names, 
and  their  abilities,  to  defend  the  mis- 
erable two  years  course  ; they  allege 
specious  reasons,  and  proffer  flattering 
compliments  about  the  vivacity  of  the 
young  American  mind  over  the  sluggish 
intellect  of  the  European  youth.  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  an  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  will  condemn 
all  such  nonsense,  and  will  recognize 
that  it  takes  time  and  labor  to  learn 
anything  that  requires  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellectual  faculties.  To 
this  end,  the  American  Medical  Con- 
gress is  destined  to  exert  an  influence 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  this  country. 
The  Congress  is  composed  of  associated 
medical  organizations,  which  meet 
jointly  at  Washington  once  every  three 
years ; while  each  year  the  separate 
organizations  meet  at  such  places  as 
each  association  designates.  It  is  of 
this  Congress  and  of  one  of  these  asso- 
ciations (the  American  Orthopaedic 
Association),  that  I am  an  active  mem- 
ber. In  this  manner  much  earnest  and 
valuable  scientific  work  is  accomplished; 
and  in  this  way  is  shown  to  the  young 
physician  the  need  of  a higher  qual- 
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ification  for  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

W.  R.  Whitehead. 


Note. — As  that  which  one  publishes  forms  an 
essential  part  of  a life’s  history,  it  is  proper  to 
cite  a list  of  some  of  my  contributions  to  med- 
ical literature.  In  order,  however,  not  to  tire 
my  lay  readers  with  hard  names  of  medical 
subjects,  this  list  is  printed  in  very  small  type, 
and  put  at  the  end  of  this  sketch,  so  as  to  be  as 
unobtrusive  as  possible. 

De  rOederne  et  de  ses  varieties.  Thesis  de  Paris, 
186*'.  (Iuaugural  thesis  for  the  doctorate.)  On  Ex- 
cision of  the  Superior  Maxilla : report  of  a case,  with 
remarks  on  certain  tumors  of  this  hone.  Nos.  IV. 
and  XVII.  of  New  York  Medical  Journal.  Vol.  Ill, 
18(56  : p.  p.  28.  Illustrated.  Extirpation  of  an  osseous 
tumor  of  the  upper  jaw.  Medical  Record,  June  1st, 
1 8G7.  The  prevention  of  fatal  Anaesthesia  from  chloro- 
form, by  the  previous  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Read  before  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  Associa- 
tion. Medical  Cazette,  Nov.  30th,  1867.  Delirium 
Tremens  successfully  treated  with  coffee.  Medical 
Record.  Oct.  1st,  1867.  Perineal  Urethrotomy : re- 
lation of  a case  suggestive  of  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  : Medical  Record 
Jan.  1st,  1867.  Case  of  Muco-Periosteal  Uranoplasty  : 
( 3 wood  cuts. ) American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 
July,  1868.  Account  of  a new  and  very  successful 
operation,  for  the  worst  forms  of  Cleft  of  the  Hard 
and  Soft  Palate.  Illustrated  with  17  figures,  and  a 
brief  analysis  of  55  cases.  American  Journal  Medical 
Sciences,  Oct.  1868.  p.  p 28.  Ancient  Specula,  and 
the  Conical,  or  cylindrical  speculum  of  the  Moderns  : 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  March.  1868  : Illustrated. 
Surgical  treatment  of  Cleft  of  the  Hard  Palate, 
with  an  illustrative  case,  colored  illustrations  : New 
York  Medical  Journal,  April,  1866.  Report  on  the 
Best  Methods  of  Treatment,  of  different  forms  of 
Cleft  Palate.  Read  before  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Transactions  American  Medical  Association, 
1869.  Expensively  illustrated  with  colored  illustra- 
tions by  the  Association.  Remarks  on  the  Physio- 
logical Action  of  the  Interossei  Muscles  of  the  Hand, 
with  an  easy  method  of  strengthening  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  pianist.  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
Oct.  1869,  illustrated.  Cases  of  Rare  Cystic  Tumors. 
American  Journal  Medical  Sciences'.  April,  1869. 
Results  of  the  operation  for  Cleft  of  the  Hard  and 
Soft  Palate  : with  a tabular  statement  of  cases. 
Medical  Gazette,  1870  or  "71—1  have  the  part  contain- 
ing this  article  torn  from  the  Gazette,  without  the 
date.  Remarks  on  the  Reproduction  of  Bone  : read 
before  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  March  21st, 
187<i.  New  York  Medical  Journal  same  year.  Copied 
by  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  p.  p.  15.  The  Effects 
on  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  of  large  doses  of  Bromide 
of  Potassium.  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences: 
Oct.  1870.  Bloodletting  as  a Means  of  Prompt  Relief, 
in  some  cases  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest. 


Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal.  Feb.  1871. 
Remarks  on  a Case  of  Extensive  Cleft  of  the  Hard  and 
Soft  Palate,  closed  at  a single  operation — 13  wood 
cuts.  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1871. 
Cases  of  Fibrous  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  relieved  by 
Incisions  and  Elastic  Pressure ; with  remarks. 
American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1871.  Illus- 
trated. Cases  of  Cleft  of  the  Hard  and  Soft  Palate, 
closed  by  operation.  Reproduction  of  Bone  in  the 
Palative  Vault.  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences: 
Jan.  1872.  Cases  of  Stricture  of  the  Rectum  treated 
by  Different  Methods  : one  of  them  by  Electrolysis. 
American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1872. 
Copied  by  Braithwaite’s  Retrospect.  Remarks  on 
the  Management  of  the  Inter-Maxillary  Bone  in 
Double  Hare-Lip,  (3  cases.)  Transactions  Colorado 
Territorial  Medical  Society,  for  1873.  Successful  case 
of  Ovariotomy,  with  Remarks.  New  York  Medical 
Journal.  May,  1873.  Operation  14th  March,  1872. 
(Tied  Pedicle  with  a double  silk  ligature,  and  closed 
wound.  Marion  Sims  said  to  me  afterwards,  White- 
head  don’t  leave  any  more  strings  in  the  belly. 
Patient  made  a good  recovery. ) Remarkable  mode 
of  union  in  a Case  of  Cleft'  Palate.  Transactions 
Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  June,  1877.  The  use 
of  the  Midwifery  Forceps  in  Contraction  of  the 
Conjugate  Diameter  of  the  Pelvis  : or  Dispropor- 
tionate size  of  the  Foetal  Head.  Transactions  Colo- 
rado State  Medical  Society'.  1878.  A series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Denver  Medical  College,  on  Diseases 
of  the  Genito-Urinary  System,  and  published  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Times,  from  January  to 
June.  1882,  inclusive,  p.  p.  81.  Illustrated.  Inaugural 
Address  as  President  of  Colorado  State  Medical 
Society,  Transactions  Colorado  State  Medical  Society. 
1884 — The  subject  of  this  Address  was  the  elevation  of 
the  Standard  of  Medical  Education.  Rupture  of  Pos- 
terior Tibial  Muscle:  also  a description  of  a new 
apparatus  for  making  extension,  and  counter  exten- 
sion at  the  ankle  joint,  in  diseases  of  this  joint. 
Denver  Medical  Times.  December,  1885.  The  Closure 
of  Cleft  of  the  Hard  and  Soft  Palate,  at  a single 
operation,  with  a brief  report  of  a recent  case. 
Medical  Record.  August  7th,  1886.  Illustrated.  Notes 
of  some  Recent  Cases  of  Hip-Joint  Disease,  including 
two  cases  of  Excision,  and  one  of  Brisement  Force  ; 
with  Remarks  on  some  others.  Ten  illustrations. 
Medical  Record,  Dec.  18th,  1886.  A Report  on  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  to  the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society. 
June,  1887.  Transactions  Colorado  State  Medical 
Society,  1887.  Illustrated.  Remarks  on  Stricture  of 
the  Rectum.  British  Medical  Journal,  July  2d.  1887. 
Surgical  Drainage,  Medical  News,  Philadelphia, 
August  25th.  1888  : and  Transactions  Colorado  State 
Medical  Society.  Double  Dislocation  of  the  Lower 
Jaw  : reduced  after  sixty-two  days.  Medical  Stand- 
ard. Chicago,  Oct.  1887.  Illustrated.  The  operative 
and  Mechanical  treatment  of  some  joint  diseases,  and 
injuries  : with  especial  Reference  to  the  Hip.  Knee, 
arid  Elbow  Joints  : with  Illustrative  Cases.  Twelve 
Illustrations.  Medical  News.  Philadelphia,  and 
Transactions  American  Orthopedic  Association,  Vol. 
I,  1889.  Read  before  this  Association  at  its  associate 
meeting  with  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Washington,  in  September.  1888. 
Conservative  Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures. 
Medical  News.  Philadelphia.  Oct.  12th,  1889,  also 
Transactions  Colorado  State  Medical  Society.  1889, 
Illustrated. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS OF  CHICAGO. 

FROM  1833  TO  1858. 


Whefl  Chicago  became  a legally 
organized  town,  August,  1833,  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 
election  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
was  twenty-eight,  and  the  total  resident 
population  between  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred.  In  this  popu- 
lation were  included  five  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  namely  Elijah 
D.  Harmon,  Assistant  Surgeon  Philip 
Maxwell,  Valentine  A.  Boger,  Edmund 
S.  Kimberly,  and  John  T.  Temple. 

Concerning  the  career  of  Dr.  Har- 
mon a brief  account  was  given  in  the 
first  article.  Philip  Maxwell  was  born 
in  Guilford,  Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, April  3d,  1799.  He  acquired  a 
good  general  education,  subsequently 
became  a graduate  in  medicine  and 
commenced  practice  in  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, New  York.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  and  after  serving  in  that 
capacity  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
He  arrived  in  Chicago  February  3d, 
1833,  and  entered  directly  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  medical 
officer  at  Fort  Dearborn  ; in  which  po- 
sition he  remained  until  the  Fort  was 


finally  abandoned  as  a military  post 
in  December,  1836.  In  July,  1838,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon, 
and  subsequently  served  in  the  division 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians  in  Florida.  He  resigned  his 
position  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
army  soon  afterwards  and  again  took 
up  his  residence  in  Chicago  in  1844, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  general 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  speedily 
acquired  a good  practice,  took  a high 
social  position,  and  became  fully  identi- 
fied with  all  the  more' important  in- 
terests of  the  young  city.  Of  com- 
manding personal  appearance,  tall  with 
broad  shoulders,  portly,  always  unbane 
and  genial  in  manner,  carrying  a head 
and  face  expressive  of  a lugh  order  of 
intelligence,  frankness  and  kindness, 
he  occupied  a .conspicuous  place  and 
exercised  an  important  influence  in  the 
social  and  business  circles  of  the  city, 
during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
citizenship.  In  1848  he  formed  a part- 
nership in  practice  with  Dr.  Brock 
McVickar,  then  a young  man,  and 
about  that  time  he  was  elected  and 
served  one  term  in  the  representative 
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branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature. 
A few  years  later  he  moved  with  his 
family  to  a beautiful  country  residence 
on  the  border  of  Geneva  Lake  in  Wis- 
consin, where  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1859,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  only  items  concerning  the  do- 
ings of  Dr.  Valentine  A.  Boger  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  are  : 
that  he  became  a resident  of  Chicago 
May  12,  1832,  and  on  May  15,  1840, 
he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  City  Guards,  60th  Regiment. 

Dr.  Edmund  S.  Kimberly  became  a 
resident  of  the  city  in  1832,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  political  and  social  interests  of  the 
community.  He  was  clerk  of  the  town 
meeting  held  to  decide  whether  Chicago 
should  become  legally  incorporated, 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees.  Although  Dr. 
Kimberly  did  not  acquire  an  extensive 
or  very  lucrative  practice,  or  what 
would  be  called  a high  position  in  his 
profession,  he  was  respected  by  all. 
and  for  thirty  years  was  a prominent 
citizen  filling  several  municipal  offices 
with  honor*  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  public.  Later  in  life,  with  some- 
what impaired  health  he  took  a country 
residence  in  Lake  county,  Illinois,  where 
he  died,  October  25, 1874,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

John  Taylor  Temple  graduated  from 
the  Middlebury  Medical  College  at 
Castleton,  Vermont,  December  29, 
1830,  and  became  a resident  of  Chicago 
in  1832.  He  opened  an  office  of  medi- 


cal practice  but  soon  began  to  give 
much  of  his  attention  to  non-profes- 
sional business. 

In  1833  he  secured  the  contract  for 
carrying  the  mail  between  Chicago  and 
Ottawa,  and  made  his  first  trip  by  stage 
January  1,  1834.  In  1836,  John  T. 
Temple  &:  Co.  were  advertised  the  pro- 
prietors of  a stage  line  from  Chicago  to 
Peoria,  promising  to  make  the  trip  in 
two  da)^s,  reaching  Ottawa  the  first  day 
and  completing  the  journey  the  second 
day.  The  next  year  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  stage  line  and  again  turned  his 
attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  same  year,  1837,  his  name 
appeared  as  one  of  the  trustees  in  the 
act  of  incorporation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Rush  Medical  College  in 
Chicago.  A few  years  later  he  em- 
braced the  medical  doctrines  of  Hahne- 
man,  removed  to  St.  Louis  where  he 
pursued  the  Homoepathic  practice  un- 
til his  death,  February  24,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three  years. 

Although  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
show  that  Chicago  had  at  the  time  of 
its  assuming  a legal  organization  five 
educated  physicians,  or  one  for  e^ry 
forty  of  the  actual  population,  the 
noted  council  held  by  the  Government 
Commissioners  with  the  several  Indian 
tribes  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
1833,  brought  with  it  an  influx  of  sev- 
eral hundred  visitors.  As  the  Council 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a treaty  by 
which  the  Indians  were  to  peacably  re- 
move from  this  and  the  surrounding 
country  to  territory  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, many  of  those  visitors  remained 
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as  perminent  residents  and  they  were 
joined  by  others  so'  rapidly  during  the 
next  four  years  that  the  census  of  1837 
gave  a population  or  4,179.  During 
the  same  period  of  time  the  names  of 
not  less  than  forty  medical  men  ap- 
peared with  the  new  comers  as  given 
by  A.  T.  Andreas  in  his  history  of 
Chicago,  which  would  still  make  the 
ratio  of,  at  least,  one  doctor  for  every 
one  hundred  of  the  population.  But 
the  residence  of  more  than  half  of  these 
proved  very  brief,  and  as  they  dis- 
appeared there  was  left  no  impress  ex- 
cept their  names  in  some  newspaper  or 
city  directory.  In  the  other  half,  how- 
ever, were  included  eight  or  ten  physi- 
cians whose  acts  and  influence  have 
left  a marked  impression  upon  the 
medical,  sanitary  and  business  interests 
•of  Chicago.  The  first  of  them  in  the 
order  of  time  was  Dr.  William  Brad- 
shaw Egan,  who  arrived  in  the  city  in 
the  autum  of  1833.  He  was  born  near 
the  Lake  Killarney,  Ireland,  September 
28th,  1808.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  Lancaster,  England ; 
subsequently  attended  a course  of 
lectures  in  Dublin  and  attended  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  then 
went  to  Canada. 

On  his  arrival  in  Quebec  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  school  teaching ; sub- 
sequently he  continued  the  same  oc- 
cupation for  limited  periods  in  Montreal 
and  New  York,  and  then  engaged  in 
the  Grammar  school  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  While  in  the  latter  institu- 
tion he  attended  the  lectures  in  the 


medical  department  two  terms,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1830  he  was  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  by  the 
censors  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical 
Society  and  commenced  practice  in  the 
town  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  January  1832  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emeline  Mabbatt,  who  the  follow- 
ing year  accompanied  him  to  Chicago, 
where  for  many  years  both  filled  a pro- 
minent place  in  society,  and  Dr.  Eagan 
became  one  of  the  most  acfive  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  the  city. 

In  August  1834,  he  was  appointed  on 
the  Health  Committee  for  the  South 
Division  and  he  entered  upon  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  his  profession,  for 
which  he  had  received  a liberal  train- 
ing. But  the  enticements  and  op- 
portunities for  real-estate  speculation, 
an  aptitude  for  public  business,  and  his 
social  disposition,  soon  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  professional  practice  and 
converted  him  into  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  dealers  in  real 
estate.  On  the  occasion  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  construction  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal  on  the  4th  of 
July  1836,  he  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  oration  ; and  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  canal  claims  by  the  Legislature  in 
1841-42,  he  rendered  good  service. 
He  was  recorder  of  the  City  and  County 
in  1844,  and  served  as  Representative 
in  the  state  Legislature  in  1853-54.  In 
physical  developement  he  was  but  little 
inferior  to  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  while 
he  exceeded  the  latter  in  polished  wit, 
trenchant  sarcasm,  and  social  convivi- 
ality. He  died  in  his  own  elegant  resi- 
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dence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city 
October 2 7th,  i860;  aged  only  52  years. 
Dr.  William  Kennicott  commenced  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  Chicago  in  1834, 
and  continued  the  leading  practitioner 
in  that  department  of  surgery  for  many 
years. 

The  same  year  Dr.  John  W.  Eldridge 
located  in  the  city.  He  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  Washington  County,  New 
York  October  2nd,  1808;  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Western  district  of 
New  York,  at  Fairfield;  and  commenced 
practice  in  Pittsfield,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  he  came  to 
Chicago  in  1834.  He  was  possessed  of 
an  active  intellect,  a strong  will,  per- 
servering  industry,  and  a roughness  of 
manners  and  speech,  that  quickly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  masses,  and 
he  soon  acquired  an  active  general 
practice  and  retained  it  for  a quarter  of 
a century  or  more.  While  he  wielded 
considerable  professional  influence,  it 
was  entirely  individual,  having  no  ten- 
dency to  favor  society  organizations. 
His  methods  of  practice  and  administra- 
tion of  medicine  were  of  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  character.  He  had  a 
favorite  prescription  for  an  active  ca- 
thartic, that  became  quite  generally 
known  in  the  community  as  Dr.  Eld- 
ridge’s  “thunder  and  lightning  pills.” 
He  ceased  active  practice  in  1868,  but 
continued  his  residence  in  the  city  until 
his  death  January  1st,  1884,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  76  years. 

Charles  Volney  Dyer  was  born  June 
12,  1808,  in  Clarendon,  Vermont,  and 


after  receiving  a general  education 
qualifying  him  to  enter  college,  he 
studied  medicine  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, graduating  December  29,  1830. 
On  leaving  the  college  he  commenced 
practice  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  from 
which  place  he  moved  to  Chicago  in 
August,  1835.  Although  he  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  this  city,  yet  as  was  the  case 
with  Dr.  Egan,  the  opportunities  for 
making  more  money  by  dealing  in  real 
estate  and  various  business  enterprises 
soon  engrossed  his  chief  attention. 
Consequently  he  did  little  to  advance  the 
science  or  art  of  medicine,  but  soon 
acquired  a fair  fortune  and  for  many 
years  occupied  a prominent  position 
among  the  early  successful  pioneers  of 
the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  African 
slavery,  and  was  credited  with  being  an 
efficient  officer  of  the  “ Underground 
Railroad  ’ ’ over  which  the  fugitive  slaves 
made  their  escape  from  the  Southern 
states  to  Canada.  He  married  Louise 
M.  Gifford,  of  Elgin,  in  1837,  and  they 
were  blessed  with  six  children,  only 
three  of  whom  survived  their  parents. 
During  his  later  years  Dr.  Dyer  with 
his  family  occupied  an  elegant  resi- 
dence on  the  Northern  border  of  the 
city,  where  he  died  April  24,  1S7S, 
aged  seventy  years.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  J.  W.  Eldridge 
and  C.  V.  Dyer  were  born  the  same 
year,  1808  ; all  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fair  education,  and  all  entered  upon 
the  field  of  medical  practice  in  the 
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young  city  of  Chicago  between  October, 
1833,  and  August,  1835.  They  were 
therefore  strictly  contemporaries  upon 
the  same  field  of  life  and  activity,  and 
each  made  life  a success  in  the  worldly 
or  popular  sense,  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  three  men  with  more 
strikingly  opposite  personal  character- 
istics. 

Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  a distant  relative 
of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Chicago  in  1836,  and  continued  an  ex- 
tensive practice  for  many  years. 

He  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, December,  1808,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, soon  after  which  he  commenced 
practice  at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  and 
subsequently  moved  to  Hillsboro, 
Montgomery  county.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  “Black  HawkWar,”  in  1832, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  in  that 
county  and  served  as  captain  of  a 
cavalry  company.  This  having  inter- 
rupted his  professional  practice, in  1836 
he  became  a resident  of  Chicago  and  first 
engaged  in  insurance  business,  but  the 
great  financial  panic  of  1837  forced 
him  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  served  as  city  physician 
in  1849-50-51,  seasons  of  epidemic 
cholera,  and  rendered  faithful  and 
valuable  services  to  the  public.  He 
also  served  three  terms  as  Alderman 
and  was  elected  Mayor  in  1855,  as  the 
leader  of  what  was  in  those  days  called 
the  “Temperance  and  Know-nothing 
party.”  There  was  a strong  disposition 
xi. — 7 


on  the  part  of  many  citizens  to  insist  on 
more  efficient  measures  for  restricting 
the  amount  of  liquor  selling  and  drink- 
ing and  another  large  element  of  the 
population  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
election  of  foreign  born  citizens  to  of- 
fice. It  was  the  combination  of  these 
two  classes  of  voters  that  elected  Dr. 
Boone  to  the  Mayoralty  and  a majority 
of  the  Aldermen. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Mayor  an  ordinance  was  pass- 
ed raising  the  fee  for  licenses  to  sell 
liquor  from  $50  to  $3 00  per  annum. 
A large  proportion  of  the  saloon  keep- 
ers refused  to  pay  the  increased  fee, 
and  in  a few  weeks  about  two  hundred 
of  their  number  had  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  This  aroused  so  much 
ill-feeling  and  excitement,  especially 
among  the  Germans,  that  they  made- 
an  organized  attempt  to  forcibly  liberate* 
those  under  arrest.  Through  the  firm- 
ness and  promptness  of  the  Mayor, 
fully  sustained  by  an  efficient  police 
force,  the  rioters  were  met  and  dis- 
persed with  the  death  of  but  one  of 
their  number  and  several  others 
wounded.  The  affair  is  known  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  as  the  “ North  Side 
Beer  Rebellion  versus  Dr.  Boone.” 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office. 
Dr.  Boone  resumed  for  a time  his  profes- 
sional practice,  and  was  one  of  the 
physicians  at  Camp  Douglas  during  the 
time  that  a large  number  of  Confederate 
prisoners  were  confined  there,  and 
faithfully  gave  his  support  to  the  Union 
cause.  A little  later  he  retired  from 
medical  practice  altogether,  and  de- 
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voted  his  time  to  real  estate  and  in- 
surance business.  Early  in  his  pro- 
fessional life,  March,  1833,  he  married 
Louise  M.  Smith,  daughter  of  Judge 
Smith,  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
and  became  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  survived  their  par- 
ents. Although  Dr.  Boone  was  not  a 
man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  nor 
of  brilliant  personal  qualities  in  any 
direction,  yet  he  was  a most  useful 
citizen  and  faithful  public  servant.  He 
was  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Chicago  University.  He  died  at 
his  residence  February,  1882,  aged 
74  years. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  Goodhue  came  from 
Canada,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Chicago 
September  1,  1835.  He  was  a man  of 
-decided  talent  and  thorough  medical 
'education,  and  soon  acquired  a good 
practice  and  an  influential  position  in 
society.  In  1837  he  was  engaged  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Brainard  in  framing  an  act 
of  incorporation  for  the  establishment 
of  a medical  college  in  this  city.  The 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governer  March  2nd, 
1837..  The  name  selected  for  the  medi- 
cal institution  was  “Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege,” and  Dr.  Goodhue’s  name  appears 
as  a member  of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees. In  1838,  he  was  present  as  coun- 
cil and  assisted  Dr.  Brainard  in  one  of  his 
earliest  important  operations,  which  was 
an  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  The  new 
medical  college  was  not  organized  for 
active  work  by  the  appointment  of  a 


faculty  until  1843.  In  the  meantime 
some  jealousy  appears  to  have  sprung 
up  between  Drs.  Goodhue  and  Brainard, 
for  the  former  instead  of  taking  a place 
in  the  Faculty  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  active  participation  in 
the  framing  of  the  charter,  soon  moved 
to  Rockford,  Illinois,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession,  until  his  death  was  caused 
by  the  result  of  an  accident. 

Daniel  Brainard  was  born  in  Western- 
ville,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  May 
15th  1812.  He  received  a fair  general 
education ; studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Pope,  of  Rome,  Oneida 
County,  a prominent  surgeon,  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1834.  He  immediately  commenced 
practice  in  Whitesboro,  in  his  native 
county,  but  the  next  year  prompted 
by  a just  ambition  for  a wider  field  for 
professional  work,  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago. Hon.  John  Dean  Caton,  who  had 
been  a student  of  law  in  Rome  while 
Dr.  Brainard  was  studying  medicine  in 
the  same  place,  but  who  had  already 
established  himself  in  a law  office  in 
Chicago,  describes  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  in  the  following  language  : 
“ About  the  first  of  September  1835, 
Dr.  Brainard  rode  up  to  my  office, 
wearing  pretty  seedy  clothes  and 
mounted  on  a little  Indian  pony.  He 
reported  that  he  was  nearly  out  of 
funds,  and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  commencing  practice  here. 
I knew  him  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
and  studious  young  man,  of  great  firm- 
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ness  and  ability,  and  I did  not  doubt  that 
the  three  years  since  I had  seen  him 
had  been  profitably  spent  in  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  his  profession.  I ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  the  Indian  camp, 
where  the  Pottowatomies  were  gathered 
preparatory  to  starting  for  their  new 
location  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
sell  his  pony,  take  a desk,  or  rather  a 
little  table  in  my  office,  and  put  his 
shingle  by  the  side  of  the  door,  promis- 
ing to  aid  him  as  best  I could,  in  build- 
ing up  a business.”  He  appears  to 
have  made  rather  slow  progress  during 
the  first  two  years.  But  in  1838  a 
laborer  on  the  canal  several  miles  from 
the  city  got  a fracture  of  the  thigh 
bone,  and  before  complete  union  had 
taken  place  he  came  to  Chicago  on 
foot,  which  induced  so  much  inflamma- 
tion, that  a council  at  which  were  pre- 
sent Drs.  Brainard,  Goodhue,  Maxwell 
and  Eagan,  it  was  decided  that  an  am- 
putation was  necessary.  The  majority 
advised  amputation  just  below  the  troch- 
anters, while  Dr.  Brainard  thought  it 
should  be  done  at  the  hip-joint. 

Dr.  Brainard  was  selected  to  operate, 
while  Dr.  Goodhue  was,  to  compress 
the  femoral  artery.  The  young  sur- 
geon dexterously  removed  the  limb 
below  the  trochanters,  but  finding  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  bone  dis- 
eased higher  up,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint. 
The  patient  progressed  favorably  for 
one  month  and  the  wounds  were  nearly 
healed,  when  secondary  hemorhage 
suddenly  occurred  and  proved  fatal. 
The  post  mortem  examination  revealed 


a large  bony  neoplasm  attached  to  the 
pelvic  bones  and  surrounding  the  fe- 
moral artery. 

The  case  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time  and  contributed  largely  to- 
wards giving  the  operator  a leading 
position  as  a surgeon.  In  1839  he 
visited  Paris  and  spent  some  time  in 
further  studies  having  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  medical  col- 
lege in  Chicago,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  December,  1843,  with 
himself  as  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  He  now  rapidly  acquired 
a high  reputation  as  a teacher  and 
sugical  operator,  and  for  twenty  years 
did  a large  surgical  practice.  In  1852 
he  visited  Paris  the  second  time,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sur- 
gical Society  of  Paris,  and  brought 
home  some  osteological  specimens  for 
the  museum  of  Rush  Medical  college. 

In  the  Spring  of  1866,  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  a third  time  and  spent  a few 
months  on  the  continent,  but  returned 
home  in  time  to  commence  his  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  surgery  in  Rush 
Medical  collage  about  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1866. 

The  epidemic  cholera  had  been  pre- 
vailing in  many  places  in  this  country 
during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
had  prevailed  moderately  in  Chicago 
from  the  last  week  in  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  when  it  entirely  ceased. 
Consequently  all  those  citizens  who  had 
left  the  city  early  in  the  season  to  escape 
exposure  to  the  dreaded  disease,  return- 
ed in  September,  supposing  all  danger 
passed.  But  about  the  first  of  October 
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the  disease  suddenly  developed  with 
renewed  violence  and  caused  a thous- 
and deaths  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
Among  the  early  victims  was  Dr.  Brain- 
ard,  who  was  attacked  soon  after  leav- 
ing the  lecture  room  of  the  college,  and 
died  in  a few  hours.  He  had  been  a 
firm  believer  in  its  direct  contagious- 
ness, and  had  in  all  previous  epidemics 
from  1849  to  1854,  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  personal  contact  with 
cases  of  the  disease.  Neither  is  it 

known  that  he  had  been  directly  in 
contact  with  any  case  before  the  final 
attack  upon  himself.  Dr.  Brainard 

was  a close  student,  an  original  or 
rather  independent  thinker,  and  an 
active  investigator. 

During  the  years  1849—50—51,  he 
used  a solution  of  iodine  and  of  iodide 
of  potassium  by  injection  into  serous 
sacs  filled  with  serous  fluid,  including 
cases  of  ascites,  hydrocephalus,  spina- 
bifida,  and  even  oedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities, on  the  theory  that  changing 
the  quality  of  the  dropsical  fluid  would 
stop  further  effusion  and  promote  ab- 
sorption. He  reported  several  cases 
as  much  improved,  but  the  effects  were 
generally  temporary. 

During  the  same  years  he  tried  many 
experiments  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
remedy  that  would  cure  cancerous 
growths  by  destroying  the  cancer  cells, 
either  by  local  application  or  by  in- 
jection into  the  blood,  or  by  both.  He 
prepared  solutions  of  a dozen  or  more 
substances,  such  as  bichloride  of 
mercury,  arsenic,  extract  of  conium, 
iodine,  lacate  of  iron,  etc.,  into  which 


he  put  pieces  of  cancerous  tumor,  and 
noted  carefully  the  effects  upon  the 
cancerous  tissue.  The  bichloride, 
arsenic  and  iodine  being  good  an- 
tiseptics preserved  the  tissue,  while  the 
lactic  acid  with  the  iron  rapidly  digested 
or  dissolved  it.  He  then  injected  be- 
tween five  and  ten  grains  of  the  lactate 
of  iron  dissolved  in  pure  water,  into 
the  saphena  vein  of  a moderate  sized 
dog  without  any  injurious  effects.  En- 
couraged by  this  result  he  began  to 
treat  all  cases  of  cancer  that  came 
under  his  care,  by  giving  ordinary 
doses  of  lactate  of  iron  by  the  stomach 
and  injecting  once  in  from  six  to  ten 
days  a solution  of  the  same  into  the 
blood  through  a vein  in  the  arm, 
especially  to  destroy  such  cancer  cells 
as  might  be  diffused,  while,  when 
practicable,  the  cancerous  growths  were 
thoroughly  removed  by  surgical  opera- 
tion. He  reported  several  cases  as 
favorably  affected  by  the  treatment, 
and  one  case  of  encephaloid  disease  of 
the  eyeball  in  an  adult  was  reported  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences 
as  effectually  cured.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the ‘disease  re-appeared  in  a 
few  months  and  proceeded  to  a fatal 
termination.  One  fact  was  developed 
during  the  progress  of  these  experi- 
ments worth  remembering,  namely, 
that  a given  substance  may  be  injected 
into  the  venous  blood  with  safety,  that 
if  injected  into  the  arteries  or  into  the 
areolar  tissue  would  produce  the 
most  destructive  effects.  Several 
times  when  endeavoring  to  inject  a so- 
lution of  lactate  of  iron  into  one  of  the 
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veins  of  the  arm,  a few  drops  were 
allowed  by  mistake  to  infiltrate  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  it  invariably  de- 
stroyed all  such  tissue,  leaving  a clean 
ulcerative  surface.  While  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  these  experiments,  a 
patient  came  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Brainard  with  a well-formed  popliteal 
aneurism.  Instead  of  ligating  the 
artery  he  conceived  the  idea  of  coagu- 
lating the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  having  several  times  injected  the 
solution  of  lactate  of  iron  into  the  veins 
with  impunity'  he  made  an  injection 
of  the  same  into  the  aneurismal 
sac.  Of  course  it  was  carried 
directly  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  leg  and  it  was  speedily  followed  by 
an  inflammation  so  intense  and  ex- 
tensive that  amputation  of  the  limb  be- 
came necessary. 

While  in  Paris  in  1852,  Dr.  Brainard 
prosecuted  a series  of  experiments  with 
iodine  to  neutralize  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents, and  communicated  the  results  to 
the  surgical  society  of  that  city  ; and 
after  his  return  he  presented  an  essay 
embodying  the  same  facts  to  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society.  Another 
line  of  original  investigation  that  en- 
gaged his  attention  for  several  years 
was  the  successful  treatment  of  un- 
united fractures  of  the  bones.  The 
results  he  obtained  were  embodied  in 
an  essay  presented  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  1854,  which 
received  the  prize  awarded  that  year, 
and  was  published  in  the  Transactions, 
Yol.  VII. 


In  subsequent  years  he,  like  others, 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  increase 
his  pecuniary  resources  by  dealing  in 
real  estate  and  public  business,  and 
gave  correspondingly  less  attention  to 
original  investigation  or  even  to  the 
practical  duties  of  his  profession. 
After  the  great  rebellion  had  begun  in 
1861,  he  was  appointed  on  the  State 
Board  for  examining  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment as  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons  to  the  numerous  regiments  of 
Illinois  volunteers  and  rendered  good 
service  in  that  capacity.  Physically  he 
was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  dignified 
in  manner,  bordering  upon  reserve  ; as 
a public  speaker,  whether  in  a political 
assembly  or  in  his  lecture  room  in  the 
college,  he  was  clear,  forcible  and  al- 
ways commanded  attention,  and  he  re- 
tained his  popularity  and  controlling 
influence  as  the  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  President  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders,  until  his  sudden  death,  Oc- 
tober 10th,  1866,  aged  only  54  years. 

During  the  twenty-one  years,  from 
1837  to  1858  the  population  of  Chicago 
increased  from  4,179  to  95,000,  with  a 
coresponding  increase  in  number  of 
medical  men,  but  in  this  article  and  the 
preceeding  one  has  been  given  brief 
sketches  of  the  chief  real  medical 
pioneers  ; and  in  Article  III,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
medical  societies,  medical  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  sanitary  organizations  of 
the  city,  the  influence  and  character  of 
the  remaining  chief  actors  will  be 
brought  to  view  in  their  proper  places. 

N.  S.  Davis. 
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NATHAN  SMITH  DAVIS. 


Nathan  Smith  Davis,  M.  D.,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  born  January 
9th,  1817.  His  parents,  Dow  and  Ele- 
anor (Smith)  Davis,  were  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  township  of  Greene,  Che- 
nango county,  New  York,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  though  the  youngest 
of  a family  of  seven  children,  was  born 
in  the  primitive  log-house  erected  in 
the  forest.  His  mother  died  in  1824, 
when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age  ; 
but  the  father  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors  in  converting  his  section 
of  the  forest  into  fertile  fields,  until  he 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  90  years  and 
25  days. 

Nathan  Smith  Davis  was  from  early 
childhood  of  spare  habit  and  very  ac- 
tive nervous  temperament.  His  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  common  school 
of  the  district  by  attending  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  working  dili- 
gently on  the  farm  with  his  father  and 
brother  next  older  than  himself,  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  out- 
door life  and  persistent  manual  labor, 
doubtless  assisted  much  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a healthy  physical  organization, 
and  in  creating  habits  of  industry  and 
independent  self-reliance  that  have  had 
much  influence  on  his  subsequent  suc- 
cessful career  in  life. 


An  inherent  love  of  study  with  unu- 
sual aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge had  already  placed  him  in  advance 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common 
school  of  his  neighborhood.  His  father 
discerning  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind, 
determined  to  procure  for  him  as  good 
an  education  as  his  limited  means  would 
permit.  With  that  view,  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Cazenovia  Seminary, 
in  Madison  county,  New  York,  where 
he  studied  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, history,  algebra,  Latin,  etc. 

Although  he  remained  only  one  sea- 
son at  the  seminary,  his  taste  for  higher 
studies  and  a wider  range  of  useful 
knowledge  was  confirmed,  and  in  April, 
1834,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  office  of  Dr.  Daniel  Clark, 
of  Smithville  Flatts,  Chenango  county, 
New  York.  In  October  following  he 
matriculated  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  located  in  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county,  and  attended  the  an- 
nual course  of  instruction  in  that  insti- 
tution. On  his  return  from  the  college 
he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jackson,  of  Binghamton,  Broome  coun- 
ty, where  he  continued  his  pupilage 
until  he  had  completed  the  required 
three  years  of  study,  except  the  four 
months  of  each  year  that  he  spent  in 
the  medical  college.  He  graduated 
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with  honor  from  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  Fairfield,  at  the 
close  of  his  third  annual  course  on 
January  31st,  1837,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  thesis 
was  on  “ Animal  Temperature,”  in 
which  he  contended  that  heat  was 
evolved  in  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  instead  of  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  in  the  lungs,  as  was  gener- 
ally taught  at  that  time.  Its  merits 
induced  the  faculty  to  select  it  as  one 
to  be  read  on  Commencement  day,  as  a 
part  of  the  public  exercises. 

A little  before  the  close  of  the  third 
college  term  some  friends  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Chatfield  of  Vienna,  Oneida  county, 
applied  to  members  of  the  faculty  for 
a suitable  young  person  to  settle  in  that 
town  as  an  assistant  of  Dr.  Chatfield, 
who  had  practised  there  many  years 
and  was  in  failing  health.  Dr.  Davis 
being  recommended,  was  induced  to 
commence  practice  there  before  the  end 
of  February,  1837,  and  although  he 
entered  at  once  into  an  active  general 
practice  on  account  of  the  bad  health 
of  Dr.  C.,  he  found  the  locality  one 
receiving  regular  mail  but  once  a week, 
and  other  things  in  proportion,  and 
therefore  little  suited  to  his  aspirations. 
Two  or  three  months’  rest  from  his  pro- 
fessional labor  so  much  improved  the 
health  of  Dr.  Chatfield  that  he  could 
continue  practice,  and  his  young  asso- 
ciate gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  seek  a more  desirable  field  in  which 
to  test  his  ambition.  Accordingly  in 
July  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Binghamton,  Broome  county,  and 


opened  an  office.  Here  he  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren and  the  esteem  and  patronage  of 
the  community.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1838,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Parker, 
of  Vienna,  to  whom  he  had  become 
warmly  attached  during  his  brief  resi- 
dence in  that  town  the  previous  year. 

The  studious  habits  and  almost  un- 
wearying powers  of  application  devel- 
oped in  his  youth,  did  not  forsake  Dr. 
Davis  when  he  became  engrossed  in  a 
laborious  practice  ; on  the  contrary  he 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  widening 
and  extending  his  scientific  inquiries. 
Among  the  sciences  that  early  engaged 
his  special  attention  were  practical 
chemistry,  medical  botany,  geology, 
and  political  economy.  In  studying 
the  last-named  science,  he  embraced 
the  most  liberal  views  of  free  trade; 
paper  currency  only  when  founded  on 
an  ample  specie  basis ; equal  and  uni- 
form laws  for  all  classes  and  special 
favors  to  none  ; • and  through  a long  life 
he  has  not  failed  to  sustain  them  by 
voice  and  vote  whenever  a proper 
opportunity  was  offered. 

During  his  residence  in  Binghamton, 
he  sought  to  perfect  himself  in  surgical 
anatomy  and  at  the  same  time  instruct 
the  resident  medical  students,  by  dis- 
secting one  or  two  cadavers  each  win- 
ter in  a room  attached  to  his  office. 
At  the  same  period,  he  frequently,  by 
special  request,  gave  lectures  in  the 
Binghamton  Academy  and  some  of  the 
larger  district  schools,  on  topics  con- 
nected with  chemistry,  botany  and 
physiology. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
all  measures  having  for  their  objects 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people. 

During  his  medical  pupilage  he  aided 
in  forming  the  Lyceum  Debating  So- 
ciety of  Binghamton,  and  when  he 
returned  to  that  place  to  practise  he 
resumed  his  membership,  and  by  the 
frequent  intellectual  contests  it  afforded, 
overcame  his  natural  diffidence  so  ef- 
fectually that  his  professional  contem- 
poraries only  knew  him  as  a ready  and 
forcible  speaker.  Soon  after  commen- 
cing his  residence  in  Binghamton,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Broome 
County  Medical  Society,  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  holding  the  office 
of  Secretary  during  the  years  1841,  ’42, 
’43,  and  that  of  Librarian  from  the  last- 
named  year  until  1847,  when  he  re- 
moved from  the  county.  He  was  also 
member  of  the  Board  of  Censors  several 
years.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  as 
the  delegate  to  represent  the  County 
Society  in  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  and  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  the  succeeding 
three  years.  He  was  already  favorably 
known  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Society  by  his  contributions  ; for  in 
1840,  only  three  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion, he  was  awarded  the  prize  offered 
by  the  State  Society  “ for  the  best  es- 
say on  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn, their  causes,  diagnosis,  history, 
and  mode  of  treatment.”  And  again 


the  following  year,  1841,  he  received 
the  prize  offered  for  the  best  “ Analysis 
of  the  Discoveries  concerning  the  phy- 
siology of  the  Nervous  System,  from 
the  publications  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  to 
present  time  ” (1841);  and  in  1842,  he 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  a supplementary  paper  entitled, 
“ A brief  review  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s 
views  on  the  Excito-Motary  System  of 
Nerves,”  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Society.  He  continued 
to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  each  year 
of  his  service  as  a delegate,  and  in 
taking  his  seat  in  the  annual  meeting  at 
Albany  for  the  first  time,  February, 
1844,  he  offered  a series  of  resolutions 
proposing  a higher  standard  of  medical 
education,  by  lengthening  the  annual 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  medical 
colleges,  the  grading  of  the  several 
branches  in  the  curriculum,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  power  to  license  men  to 
practise  from  the  colleges  and  to  con- 
fer it  on  independent  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners,  and  the  exaction 
of  a fair  standard  of  general  education 
for  the  student  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  medicine.  These  resolutions 
led  to  an  interesting  discussion,  which 
was  resumed  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, 1845,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
offered  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  adopted  by 
the  Society  : 

“ Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  a Na- 
tional Convention  would  be  conducive 
to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
medical  education  in  the  United  States, 
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and  whereas,  there  is  no  mode  of  ac- 
complishing so  desirable  an  object 
without  concert  of  Action  on  the  part 
of  the  Medical  Societies,  Colleges,  and 
institutions  of  all  the  States  ; therefore, 
“Resolved,  That  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recom- 
mends a National  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates from  Medical  Societies  and  Col- 
leges in  the  whole  Union,  to  convene 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May,  in  the  year  1846,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  some  concerted 
action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  preamble.” 

Drs.  Davis,  McNaughton  and  Van 
Buren  were  appointed  a committee  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  measure,  the 
chairman  of  which,  so  actively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  whole  country,  by  circulars, 
individual  correspondence,  and  articles 
in  the  medical  journals,  particularly  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Col- 
lataral  Sciences,  that  a successful  Con- 
vention was  held  at  the  time  and  place 
designated,  and  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  efficient  permanent 
national  organization  known  as  the 
‘•American  Medical  Association.”  Re- 
ferring to  Dr.  Davis,  an  able  and  im- 
partial writer  has  said,  “ the  origination 
of  the  measures  that  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  judicious  and  persistent 
manner  in  which  he  pressed  them  for- 
ward to  a successful  issue,  justly  entitle 
him  to  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  medical  profession  of 
the  United  States.” 


When  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
elected  a delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  expired,  in  1846, 
he  became  a permanent  member,  and 
in  1866  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. He  attended  the  National  Medi- 
cal Convention  that  was  held  in  New 
York  in  May,  1846,  and  took  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  its  proceedings, 
being  on  the  committee  to  report  pro- 
positions for  the  consideration  of  the 
members,  and  was  appointed  on  the 
committee  to  prepare  and  report  a plan 
for  a permanent  national  organization 
of  the  profession  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  the  fol- 
ing  year.  In  this  adjourned  meeting, 
which  was  much  more  numerously  at- 
tended then  the  first,  he  was  present 
and  contributed  much  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  its  objects,  and 
especially  to  the  full  organization  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
with  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
which  he  has  been  more  thoroughly 
identified  than  any  other  individual, 
he  having  been  absent  from  only  four 
of  the  forty  annual  meetings  held  by 
the  association  since  its  organization. 
The  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  profession,  gained  by  his  attend- 
ance on  the  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  national 
conventions  in  New  York  city  and 
Philadelphia,  caused  him  to  desire  a 
wider  field  for  professional  work  than 
Binghamton  afforded,  and  accordingly, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  New  York  city 
and  entered  upon  general  practice.  The 
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following  autumn  and  winter,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  he  took 
charge  of  the  dissecting  rooms  and  gave 
the  instruction  in  practical  anatomy, 
and  by  invitation  of  the  faculty,  he 
gave  the  spring  course  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  Almost  from  the  first 
year  after  his  graduation,  he  had  been 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
some  of  the  leading  medical  periodi- 
cals, and  in  1848  took  editoiial  charge 
of  th e Annalist , a semi-monthly  medical 
journal,  then  commencing  its  third  vol- 
ume, and  continued  his  editorial  work 
with  ability  until  he  removed  from  that 
city  the  last  of  Angust,  1849. 

In  July,  1849,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  physiology  and  general  pa- 
thology in  Rush  Medical  College  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  accepted  the 
position.  A severe  epidemic  of  cholera 
was  then  prevaling  in  New  York  and  in 
most  of  the  cities  and  many  of  the 
rural  districts  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Dr.  Davis  was  devoting  his 
time  day  and  night  to  faithful  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick,  and  he  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  severity  of  the 
epidemic  had  passed  near  the  end  of 
August,  when  he  left  New  York  for  a 
new  home  in  Chicago,  where  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1849.  He 
gave  the  general  introductory  lecture 
at  the  opening  of  the  college  course, 
the  first  week  of  October,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been 
actively  identified  not  only  with  medi- 


cal teaching,  but  with  about  every  im- 
portant educational,  scientific  and  san- 
itary interest  in  Chicago.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  the  population  of  the  city 
was  little  more  than  23,000,  located  on 
a low  and  nearly  level  prairie  with  a 
sub-stratum  of  tenacious  blue  clay,  for 
the  most  part  obtaining  water  from 
shallow  wells,  and  no  sewerage.  They 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  epi- 
demic cholera  during  the  preceding 
summer  and  the  same  disease  recurred 
during  three  succeeding  summers. 
With  a view  of  developing  a public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  very  necessary 
sanitary  measures  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  and  to  aid  in 
founding  a permanent  general  hospital; 
during  the  summer  of  1850  he  de- 
livered a course  of  six  public  lectures 
in  the  old  State  Street  Market.  In 
these  he  pointed  out  the  urgent  necess- 
ity of  a more  abundant  supply  of  purer 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  and  a gene- 
ral system  of  sewerage,  and  demon- 
strated by  detailed  illustrations  the 
feasability  of  both.  The  lectures  were 
well  attended  and  the  money  received 
from  a small  admission  fee,  was  ex- 
pended for  twelve  beds  that  constituted 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Mercy  Hospital,  the  oldest,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  hospitals  in 
the  city,  accommodating  three  hundred 
and  fifty  patients  and  affording  the 
most  liberal  facilities  for  clinical  in- 
struction. Dr.  Davis  is  still  one  of  the 
attending  physicians,  making  a con- 
tinuous hospital  service  with  clinical 
instruction,  of  nearly  forty  years.  At 
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the  close  of  his  first  course  of  instruct- 
ion in  the  chair  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology during  the  college  term  of 
1849-50,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  hospital 
opened  the  following  summer  ; which 
positions  he  held  and  the  duties  in- 
volved he  discharged  with  an  ability 
and  fidelity  rarely  equaled,  until  the 
spring  of  1859. 

But  in  his  new  position  in  Chicago 
and  as  a member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Rush  Medical  College  he  continued  to 
advocate  the  same  views  of  a higher 
standard  of  medical  education  that  in 
the  New  York  State  Society  had  started 
measures  resulting  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
while  the  college  he  had  entered  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  requirement  of 
attendance  on  only  two  annual  courses 
of  four  months  each  for  graduation. 
Consequently  when  in  the  spring  of 
1859  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  a new 
medical  college  on  the  plan  of  three 
years  medical  studies,  three  annual 
courses  of  college  instruction  of  six 
months  each,  the  curriculm  graded  to 
correspond  with  the  three  years  of 
study,  to  which  was  added  a moderate 
standard  of  preliminary  education, 
and  attendance  on  regular  hospital 
clinical  instruction,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  well-earned  popular 
position  he  held  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  and  accept  the  correspond- 
ing position  in  the  new  enterprise. 
The  new  medical  college  alluded  to, 


now  well  known  as  the  Chicago  Medical 
College  and  Medical  Department  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  opened  its 
first  term  in  the  autumn  of  1859  with 
only  thirty  students.  But  its  work  has 
continued  without  interruption  with  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth  until  at  the 
present  time  it  ranks  with  the  very  best 
medical  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  and  Dr.  Davis  is  still  doing 
active  work  in  the  chair  of  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  in  the 
clinical  wards  of  the  Mercy  Hospital. 

Finding  on  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  no 
medical  society  in  the  city  and  no  State 
medical  organization,  he  soon  begun 
the  discussion  of  the  many  advantages, 
derived  from  closer  professional  inter- 
course and  before  the  close  of  1850  he 
had  assisted  in  organizing  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society,  in  both  of  which 
he  has  remained  an  active  member  un- 
til the  present  time.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  State  Society  in  1855, 
and  served  as  Secretary  of  the  same- 
Society  for  twelve  years  consecutively. 
His  contributions  to  the  transactions 
of  both  the  City  and  State  Medical 
Socities  have  been  very  numerous,  prac- 
tical in  their  character,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  published  in  the 
local  medical  journals. 

Already  trained  to  medical  journal 
writing  in  New  York,  on  arriving  in  Chi- 
cago, he  immediately  became  a valuable 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Journal , a monthly  periodical, 
and  in  1855  became  its  leading  editor 
and  publisher,  and  continued  so  until 
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1859,  when,  resigning  his  position  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  Rush  Medical  College, 
he  transferred  the'  journal  to  the  pre- 
sident of  that  college,  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard,  who  claimed  that  it  had  been 
established  as  the  organ  of  that  Faculty. 
In  January  following,  however,  hecom- 
menced  editing  and  publishing  a new 
monthly  medical  journal  called  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Examiner , which  he  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  and  valuable 
journal  until  1873,  when  it  was  transfer- 
ed  to  the  Chicago  Medical  Publication 
Association,  and  it  was  united  with  the 
Chicago  Medical Journal  under  the  title  of 
Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner . 
Concerning  the  part  taken  by  Dr.  Da- 
vis in  the  American  Medcial  Associa- 
tion from  its  organization  to  1877,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Toner  of  Washington,  says:* 
“ During  the  thirty-one  years  this  So- 
ciety has  existed,  it  has  held  twenty- 
nine  meetings.  The  Doctor  has  been 
present  at  all  of  them  save  three.  Dur- 
ing the  reading  of  reports  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  general  session  he  is  always 
an  attentive  observer.  From  the  first 
meeting  he  has  been  most  always  on 
one  or  more  of  the  important  commit- 
tees, and  has  made  more  reports  than 
any  other  member.  His  official  duties 
have  not  kept  him  from  presenting 
valuable  papers  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects of  professional  interest.  His  con- 
tributions to  this  Association  are  so 
numerous  that  I will  not  attempt  to 

*See  History  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Medical 
Association  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  its 
Members,  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Pp.  215-16.  1877. 


give  even  the  titles.  The  deep  and 
intelligent  interest  he  has  always  taken 
in  its  success  and  in  the  elevation  of 
the  profession  has  been  apparent  to  all 
its  members,  as  well  as  to  the  profes- 
sors in  the  medical  colleges,  and  to 
every  reader  of  American  medical  lite- 
rature. No  member  has  ever  had  so 
clear  a perception  of  the  proper  scope 
and  real  province  of  the  Association  as 
Dr.  Davis.  As  a consequence,  when- 
ever perplexing  questions  have  come 
up  in  the  meetings,  no  one  was  so  able 
to  make  plain  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and 
to  suggest  the  best  modes  of  disposing 
of  them.  He  has  been  honored  by 
election  to  almost  every  position  within 
its  gift,  and  twice  chosen  its  President. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  good  debater,  a 
close  and  logical  reasoner,  always  self- 
possessed,  animated  in  voice  and  mag- 
netic in  manner,  with  a degree  of  fami- 
liarity and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
medical  institutions  of  our  country, 
and  the  views  of  the  leading  medical 
men  that  is  not  equaled,  certainly  not 
excelled,  by  any  other  physician  who 
has  attended  the  meetings.  This  gives 
him  at  once  a decided  advantage  in  di- 
recting debates  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  purposes  or  powers  of  the  As- 
sociation. From  the  first  meeting  he 
has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  medical  education, 
and  has  finally  convinced  the  profession 
of  our  country,  and  the  faculties  of 
most  of  the  colleges,  that  their  lecture 
term  ought  to  be  increased  and  the 
classes  graded.” 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was 
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written  Dr.  Davis  has  rendered  no  less 
valuable  service  to  the  Association  and 
to  the  profession  of  the  whole  country 
than  before.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  1883,  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  its  transactions  in  the 
form  of  a weekly  journal,  instead  of  in 
an  annual  volume,  as  had  been  done 
previously,  and  he  was  selected  to  edit 
the  same.  He  issued  the  first  number, 
called  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association , in  July,  1883,  and  he 
continued  its  editorial  management  with 
the  same  promptness,  ability  and  good 
judgment  that  had  characterized  all  his 
previous  work,  until  January  1st,  1889. 
Having  established  the  journal  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  with  a repu- 
tation second  to  no  other  medical  pe- 
riodical in  the  country,  he  formally 
resigned  his  position,  but  was  not  fully 
relieved  from  the  editorial  work  until 
the  succeeding  June,  which  was  near 
the  completion  of  its  twelfth  volume. 

In  1884  the  eighth  International 
Medical  Congress,  then  in  session  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  agreed  to  hold 
the  ninth  meeting  in  1887  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  profession  in  this  country  to 
effect  a preliminary  organization  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
Congress.  During  the  year  1885  an 
executive  committee  was  organized  with 
full  power  to  make  all  further  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  international 
gathering.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  the  late  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  of  New  York,  was  selected 


president  of  the  Congress,  and  Dr.  N. 
S.  Davisy  of  Chicago,  for  Secretary- 
General.  It  was  while  actively  con- 
ducting the  necessary  correspondence 
of  the  latter  officer  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  work  on  the  journal  and  his 
usual  private  practice,  hospital  and 
college  duties  in  January,  1886,  that 
he  awoke  from  sleep  with  complete 
hemaplegia  of  the  right  half  of  the 
body  and  extremities.  The  paralysis, 
however,  proved  temporary,  and  after 
a rest  of  three  or  four  weeks  .he 
cautiously  resumed  his  duties  official 
and  otherwise.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Congress 
in  May,  1886,  Dr.  Flint  having  died 
suddenly  a few  months  previously,  Dr. 
Davis  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  he  transferred  all  the  papers  and 
records  of  the  Secretary-General  in 
good  order  to  his  successor  in  that 
office,  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  of 
Washington.  In  August,  1887,  the 
ninth  International  Medical  Congress 
was  held  in  Washington,  and  in  the 
completion  of  its  arrangements,  the 
members  in  attendance,  the  amount  of 
scientific  and  practical  work  done,  and 
the  liberality  of  its  entertainments  it 
was  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Dr.  Davis  presided  over  its  de- 
liberations and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  with  an  ability  and 
urbanity  highly  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Should  this  biographical 
sketch  stop  here,  the  reader  would  in- 
fer that  Dr.  Davis  had  devoted  his 
long  professional  life  mostly  to  literary, 
editorial  and  medical  society  work. 
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But  so  far  from  this,  all  these  were  but 
side  plays  or  recreations  of  one  whose 
main  life  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  In  a few 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago  he 
found  himself  fully  engaged  in  a 
laborious  general  practice.  During 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849-50—51-52 
and  54,  and  again  in  1866,  he  was  un- 
remitting in  his  attention  to  the  sick. 
The  same  biographer  from  whom  I 
have  previously  quoted,  says  : “I 

have  been  a guest  at  his  house  when  he 
lived  in  Chicago  and  know  something 
of  the  life  that  he  leads,  which  is  far 
more  laborious  than  that  of  any  physi- 
cian with  whom  I am  acquainted.  Daily 
his  office  was  filled  with  patients  from 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  twelve; 
he  then  visited  his  patients  in  private 
families,  or  repaired  to  the  hospital  or 
to  the  college  to  lecture,  being  often 
occupied  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  at 
night.”  He  was  often  called  in  con- 
sultation long  distances,  and  has  been 
through  life  remarkably  punctual  in  his 
engagements  with  his  professional 
brethren  and  his  patients.  Neither  has 
he  ever  neglected  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship,  but  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  important  scientific,  educa- 
tional and  moral  enterprise.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the1  North- 
western University,  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  the  Illinois  State 
Microscopical  Society,  the  Union  Col- 
lege of  Law  in  which  he  is  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  Washington 
Home  for  the  reformation  of  inebriates, 


and  one  of  his  earliest  organizations 
was  in  behalf  of  systematic  relief  of  the 
destitute.  In  this  latter  work  he  had 
for  associates  such  men  as  Stephen 
Higginson,  Charles  Walker,  Jonathan 
Burr  and  Tuthill  King,  all  now  gone  to 
their  final  rest.  Of  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  habits  when  in  the  most  active 
and  vigorous  period  of  his  life,  one 
who  enjoyed  his  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance wrote  as  follows  : “As  a 
man,  Dr.  Davis  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  an  organization  both  physical  and 
mental,  capable  of  great  endurance. 
His  form  is  slight,  but  symmetrical  and 
muscular.  His  health  has  been  uni- 
formly good  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
not  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
at  any  one  time  more  than  three  days 
in  succession.  His  habits  are  regular, 
both  as  to  eating  and  drinking.  He 
has  never  used  alcoholic  drinks  in  any 
form,  nor  tobacco.  His  intellectual 
characteristics  are  well  marked,  and  are 
such  as  especially  fit  him  for  the 
profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life.  It  is  particularly  in  his  powers  of 
observation  that  he  is  pre-eminent. 

“ Nothing  in  the  history  of  a patient 
escapes  his  attention.  All  the  ante- 
cedents, such  as  occupations,  climatic 
exposures,  mental  and  emotional  states, 
hereditary  tendencies, temperaments  and 
personal  peculiarities,  are  thoroughly 
investigated.  This  quality  of  his  mind 
is  especially  manifested  in  his  clinical 
lectures.  His  reasoning  powers  are 
good,  his  logic  usually  convincing,  al- 
ways carrying  with  it  the  impression 
that  he  is  thoroughly  and  conscientous- 
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ly  in  earnest.  His  comparisons  are 
quick,  and  bis  judgments  reliable. 
As  a teacher,  he  is  enthusiastic  ; a 
■skillful  debator,  and  a prolific  writer. 
Indeed  we  should  say  that  he  both 
speaks  and  writes  too  much.  During 
some  of  the  college  sessions  he  has  de- 
livered ten  didatic  and  clinical  lectures 
weekly,  for  several  months  in  succes- 
sion. The  subject  matter  of  his  lectures 
is  always  interesting,  and  no  teacher  is 
listened  to  with  more  patience,  or  fol- 
lowed with  a greater  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  genial  in  his  nature, 
and  both  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients 
and  in  the  social  circle  his  pleasant 
smile  and  kindly  voice  inspire  confi- 
dence and  beget  friendship.  The  in- 
fluence and  example  of  Dr.  Davis  have 
always  been  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
good  morals.  Since  his  sixteenth  year 
he  has  been  a constant  member  of  some 
branch  of  the  Methodist  Church,  taking 
an  active  part  generally  in  sustaining 
all  moral  and  religious  institutions. 
His  public,  and  especially  his  private 
■charities,  have  been  large  and  con- 
tinuous. With  a practice  larger,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  member  of 
the  profession  in  the  West,  he  never 
refuses  the  call  of  the  sick  poor.  There 
are  thousands  in  our  midst  struggling 
with  want,  and  heart-sick  with  hope  de- 
ferred, to  whom  the  remembrance  of 
his  generous  kindness  brings  a thrill  of 
grateful  pleasure.”  [See  biographical 
sketches  of  the  leading  men  of  Chica- 
go. Wilson  & St.  Clair,  publishers, 
1 868.] 

Only  three  years  after  the  paragraphs 


just  quoted  were  written,  the  great 
Chicago  fire  consumed  nearly  all  the 
accumulations  of  his  previous  pro- 
fessional life.  But  instead  of  stopping 
for  murmuring  words  or  vain  regret, 
with  unwavering  trust  in  Him  who 
governs  all  things,  he  moved  on  with 
quicker  steps  and  unfaltering  energy 
aiding  in  every  possible  way  the  sick 
and  helpless  around  him. 

His  home  has  ever  been  a pattern  of 
neatness  and  domestic  enjoyment, 
characterized  by  a liberal  hospitality. 
It  is  still  presided  over  by  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  a matron  whose  highest 
earthly  ambition  through  life,  has  been 
to  maintain  a well  ordered,  attractive 
and  loving  home  | made  doubly  at- 
tractive by  the  presence  of  well-trained 
and  affectionate  children. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  number 
of  valuable  papers,  reports  and  ad- 
dresses communicated  to  medical  so- 
cieties and  medical  periodicals,  Dr. 
Davis  is  the  author  of  the  following 
publications  in  book  form  : 

4 ‘A  Text  Book  on  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, for  use  in  district  and  public 
schools,  ’ ’ for  which  a prize  was  awarded 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
New  York.  S.  S.  & W.  Wood  & Co., 
New  York,  1848. 

“ History  of  Medical  Education  and 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  from 
the  first  settlement  of-  the  British 
Provinces  to  the  year  1850,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  present  condition  and 
wants  of  the  profession,  and  the  means 
neccessary  for  supplying  those  wants.  ’ ’ 
S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chicago,  1851. 
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“A  Lecture  on  the  Effects  of  Alco- 
holic Drinks  on  the  Human  System, 
and  the  Duties  of  Medical  Men  in  re- 
lation thereto,”  delivered  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Dec.  25,  1854,  with 
an  appendix  containing  original  exper- 
iments in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  respiration  and  animal  heat. 
J.  F.  Ballantyne,  printer,  Chicago, 
i855- 

“ History  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,”  from  its  organization  to 
the  year  1855.  Lippincott,  Gzambo  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1855. 

“ Clinical  Lectures  on  Various  Im- 
portant Diseases.”  Edited  by  F.  H. 
Davis,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  Second 
edition,  1875. 

“Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,”  delivered  in  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago.  Jansen,  McClurg  & 
Co.,  1884.  Second  edition  published 
1887. 


“Address  on  the  Progress  of  Medical 
Education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  during  the  century  ending  in 
1876,”  delivered  before  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, Sept.  9,  1876.  Published  in 
the  Volume  of  Transactions  of  that 
Congress. 

The  chapter  on  Bronchitis  in  the 
“American  System  of  Medicine.” 
Edited  by  W.  Pepper,  Philadelphia. 

The  chapters  on  “ Chronic  Alco- 
holism, Polyuria  and  Chronic  Articular 
Rheumatism  in  the  Reference  Hand- 
book of  Medical  Sciences.”  New 
York,  William  Wood  & Co.,  1886. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress,  de- 
livered before  the  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  August,  1887.  Published 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Congress,  1887. 
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The  series  of  papers  upon  early  and  rare 
versions  of  the  Bible,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  these  columns,  are  attracting  wide 
attention,  and  their  author,  Gen.  Charles  W. 
Darling,  Secretary  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society,  is  receiving  letters  from  antiquarians, 
Bible  students,  and  historians  the  world  over. 
From  an  eminent  antiquarian  of  Munich,  Ger- 
many, comes  these  words  : “ It  is  stated  in  the 
newspapers  published  in  Germany  that  you  are 
presenting  in  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  in  a series  of  papers,  a remarkable 
bibliographic!,  bibliorum.  . . Your  work 

will  certainly  add  to  the  fund  of  information 
relative  to  the  subject,  which  now  exists  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.”  Gen.  Darling 
has  entered  upon  this  great  labor  with  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  that  is  shown  by  the 
results  already  achieved,  and  a mental  and  his- 
torical equipment  for  such  labor  that  will  ensure 
its  carrying  forward  until  the  ground  has  been 
surveyed  as  seldom,  if  ever,  before.  He  is  in 
the  attitude  of  one  seeking  rather  than  giving 
information,  and  invites  suggestions  and  facts 
upon  this  theme  from  all  quarters.  He  feels 
that  what  he  has  already  done  is  only  the  open- 
ing of  an  avenue  by  which  more  light  can  be 
received,  and  is  therefore  anxious  that  such  as 
can  will  come  speedily  to  his  aid — that  these 
preliminary  studies  may  expand  into  something 
worthy  of  the  great  historical  branch  of  enquiry 
upon  which  he  has  entered. 


Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft,  ex-Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  residence  at  Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania,  on  October  17,  1889.  He 
was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1830,  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  in  1853,  and  in  i860  was  admitted 
to  the  Montgomery  county  bar.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  being  a colonel  of 
militia,  he  proferred  his  services  to  Gov. 
Curtin.  They  were  accepted  and  Gen.  Hart- 


ranft remained  in  active  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  took  part  in  many  battles.  In 
March,  1865,  he  commanded  the  Third  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ninth  Corps  in  their  assault  on 
Fort  Steadman  and  was  breveted  Major- 
General.  General  Hartranft  occupied  the  un- 
enviable position  of  executing  the  sentences  of 
the  Military  Commission  which  tried  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Harold,  and  others  for  the- 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Gen.  Hartranft 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Republican 
Convention  in  1865  for  Auditor-General  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  at  the  succeed- 
ing election,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  office  in 
1868.  From  1872  to  1878  he  was  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  entirely  reorganized  the 
State  militia  on  a military  basis,  and  the  plan 
of  municipal  reform  he  suggested  was  adopted. 
He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Philadelphia 
in  1879,  and  Collector  of  the  Port  in  1880. 
Later  he  was  Major-General  commanding  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  buried 
in  Montgomery  Cemetery,  Norristown,  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  21. 


The  news  comes  from  Harper’s  Ferry  that 
the  old  building  known  as  “John  Brown’s 
Fort,”  the  engine  house  in  which  his  fight  was 
made,  is  to  be  torn  down,  as  a new  survey  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad  runs  across  the 
ground  it  occupies.  The  information  is  added 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  have  the  build- 
ing removed  to  Philadelphia  and  placed  upon 
exhibition,  as  Libby  Prison  has  found  a new 
home  in  Chicago.  Although  it  is  unpleasant  to 
feel  that  sordid  motives  might  alone  cause  such 
removal,  is  it  not  better  that  these  relics  of  a 
recent  great  struggle  should  be  preserved  by 
showmen  rather  than  not  at  all  ? 


James  N.  Atwood,  of  Livermore  Center, 
Maine,  claims  to  have  in  his  possession  the 
veritable  shackles  which  John  Brown  wore 
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during  his  brief  imprisonment  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  story  of  these  relics,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  received,  are  thus 
detailed  by  their  owner:  “ H.  Atwood,  Jr. 
{Company  I,  First  Maine  Volunteers),  was  at 
the  jail  shortly  after  John  Brown’s  death.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  the  building  vouched  for 
the  identity  of  the  irons  at  the  time,  and  Mr. 
Atwood  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
proof.  He  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
old  negro  and  his  wife  who  had  the  care  of  the 
•cell  where  Brown  was  confined.  On  the  day  of 
the  execution  the  old  man,  being  afraid  that  he 
should  forget  which  pair  of  irons  it  was,  tore  a 
strip  from  the  quilt  of  John  Brown’s  cot  and 
tied  it  into  the  key  of  the  shackles  ; but  his 
wife  declared  this  to  be  unnecessary,  because 
they  were  the  only  irons  in  the  jail  that  had  a 
key  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 
Untying  the  strip  of  calico  from  the  key,  Mr. 
Atwood  went  to  Brown’s  cell  and  found  the 
torn  place  in  the  quilt,  the  figure  of  the  cloth 
matching  perfectly.”  Mr.  Atwood  tried  to  buy 
the  shackles  from  the  authorities,  but  they  good 
naturedly  told  him  they  “ had  no  right  to  sell;” 
then  he  made  this  proposition  : “If  those  irons 
■disappear  and  a new  pair  be  found  hanging  in 
their  place  would  there  be  any  investigation  ?” 
They  answered  him,  “ Probably  not.”  He  then 
paid  $8  for  a new  pair  and  made  the  transfer 
■on  his  own  responsibility.  The  shackles  were 
sent  home  to  Mrs.  H.  Atwood,  Jr.,  but  the 
journey  was  interrupted  several  times.  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  them  upon  the  lec- 
ture platform  one  evening  as  an  eloquent  object 
lesson.  They  were  on  exhibition  for  a week  in 
Portland,  Me.  The  Portland  Historical  Society 
was  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  society’s  rooms  were  destroyed  afterwards 
in  the  great  Portland  fire.  For  a few  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Atwood,  Jr., 
the  shackles  were  on  exhibition  in  the  museum 
in  connection  with  the  Boothbay  Custom 
House.  Mr.  Atwood,  after  returning  from  his 
services  in  the  war,  entered  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist ministry.  He  was  a brother  to  James  N. 
Atwood,  who  now  has  these  shackles  in 
possession.  The  present  proprietor  prizes 


them  very  highly,  and  says  that  they  are  not 
for  sale,  being  almost  the  only  souvenir  he  has 
of  his  departed  brother. 


A recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  fur- 
nishes the  details  of  a movement  that  deserves 
commendation  as  it  suggests  proper,  though 
late,  recognition  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution.  It  says  : The  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  at  a meeting  at  the  Down 
Town  Club  in  Pine  street,  formally  accepted 
the  design  of  Frederick  MacMonnies  for  a 
bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  be  erected  in 
the  City  Hall  Park,  New  York  city.  The  So- 
ciety has  had  the  project  of  erecting  this  statue 
in  mind  since  1883.  Nathan  Hale  was  a Con- 
necticut boy,  born  in  Coventry,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1773.  He  was  destined 
for  the  ministry,  and  taught  school  in  East 
Haddam  and  New  London.  He  joined  the 
Continental  army,  and  in  1776,  when  only  21 
years  old,  planned  the  successful  capture  of  a 
British  supply  sloop  from  under  the  guns  of  a 
frigate.  After  the  ai'my  retreated  from  Long 
Island  he  volunteered  to  go  into  the  British 
lines  as  a spy,  upon  a call  from  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. He  disguised  himself  as  a school  teacher, 
and  accomplished  his  mission,  taking  his  notes 
in  Latin.  He  was  captured  upon  attempting  to 
reach  the  American  lines,  and  brought  before 
Gen.  Howe.  His  Bible  was  taken  from  him, 
his  letters  were  destroyed,  and  he  was  treated 
with  great  hardship.  He  was  condemned  and 
hanged  upon  a scaffold  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  his  statue  will  be  placed.  Just  before 
the  rope  was  put  around  his  neck  he  uttered 
those  memorable  words  : “I  only  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.”  The 
statue  which  Mr.  MacMonnies  has  designed 
represents  Hale  as  he  made  this  exclamation. 
He  stands  erect  upon  the  scaffold  with  feet 
bound  together  and  arms  bound  behind  his 
back.  His  shoulders  are  thrown  back  and  his 
head  is  erect,  while  his  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  heroic  sacrifice.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
Continental  uniform,  with  knickerbockers, 
woolen  stockings,  and  heavy  shoes.  His  shirt 
is  torn  open,  baring  his  throat  and  chest.  The 
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figure  is  that  of  a young  and  active  man.  It 
is  an  ideal  face  and  figure.  The  society 
searched  into  history  for  a description  of  Hale, 
but  failed  to  find  any,  and  there  are  no  tradi- 
tions regarding  his  personality  in  the  family. 
No  picture  of  him  can  be  found.  The  statue  is 
to  be  of  cast  bronze,  eight  feet  high.  It  will 
stand  upon  a low  pedestal  ornamented  with  two 
allegorical  kneeling  female  figures  holding 
wreaths.  It  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the 
small  fountain  in  City  Hall  Square,  between 
the  Court  House  and  Broadway.  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies,  who  has  been  the  protege  and  pupil 
of  St.  Gaudens  since  boyhood,  come  over  from 
Paris,  where  he  is  living,  to  compete  for  the 
statue.  He  will  model  the  statue  in  his  studio 
there,  have  it  cast,  and  send  it  complete  to  New 
York.  The  statue  is  to  cost  $5,000  and.  the 
pedestal  probably  $10,000.  One  reason  ad- 
vanced— and  a very  good  one — for  the  choice 
of  location  is  the  fact  that  Hale  was  executed 
somewhere  near  that  spot. 


Samuel  H.  Thayer,  of  Minnesota,  United 
States  Minister  at  The  Hague,  has  written  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Neill,  the  Northwest  his- 
torian, enclosing  a quaint  and  ancient  docu- 
ment : 

“ My  Dear  Doctor  : Knowing  that  the 
Historical  Society  sometimes  accepts  small  con- 
tributions, I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  here- 
with copies  in  Dutch  and  English  text  of  the 
only  document  in  the  archives  of  the  Hague  re- 
lating to  the  transfer  of  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  Indians  to  the  Dutch  in  1626.  I also  send 
you  under  separate  cover  a photograph  of  the 
original,  which  I procured  a few  days  since. 

“ Samuel  R.  Thayer.” 
The  following  is  a translation  of  the  original 
document : 

“ To  the  High  -and.  Mighty  Lords  of  the 
States-General  at  the  Hague  : 

“My  Lords:  There  arrived  here  yesterday 
the  ship  called  £ The  Arms  of  the  Amsterdam,’ 
which  sailed  from  the  River  Mauritius  (now 
the  Hudson),  in  New  Netherland,  on  the  23d 
of  September.  Report  is  brought  that  our  peo- 


ple there  are  diligent  and  live  peaceably. 
Their  wives  have  also  borne  them  children. 
They  had  purchased  the  Island  of  Manhattas 
from  the  Indians  for  the  sum  of  60  guilders. 
It  contains  11,000  margins  of  land.  They  have 
sown  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  reaped  it  in  the  middle  of  August. 

“I  send  you  small  samples  of  the  summer 
grains,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
canary  seed,  beans,  and  flax.  The  cargo  of 
the  ship  consists  of  7,246  beaver  skins,  17,812 
otter  skins,  43  mink,  36  cat-lynx,  33  mink,  34 
small  rat,  together  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  oak  timber  and  nut  wood.  Commending 
your  high  and  mighty  lordships  to  the  favor  of 
the  Almighty,  I am  your  high  mightinesses’ 
humble  servant, 

“ P.  SCHAGEN. 

“ At  Amsterdam,  Nov.  5,  1626.” 


Railway  enterprise  in  Colorado  has  another 
illustration  in  the  following,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  Denver  Republican  : Gov. 

Job  A.  Cooper  and  his  associates  propose  to 
build  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  railroad  in 
Southern  Colorado.  Fifteen  years  ago  every 
pound  of  freight  sent  into  southwestern  Colo-, 
rado  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  Mexican  burros 
or  mules  for  a distance  of  from  150  to  250 
miles,  over  precipitous  mountains  and  across 
sandy  deserts.  The  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
first  penetrated  that  country  by  way  of  Durango 
and  the  Animas  canon,  and  from  the  north  into 
Ouray  and  Lake  City.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
hardly  thought  possible  that  railroads  could 
ever  reach  the  apparently  inaccessible  mines 
of  the  San  Juan  and  La  Plata  ranges,  yet  to- 
day there  is  scarcely  a prominent  mining  town 
in  that  section  of  the  State  which  is  not 
reached  by  the  locomotive,  and  more  roads  are 
building.  Yesterday  articles  of  incorporation 
were  filed  with  Secretary  of  State  Rice  by  the 
incorporators  of  the  Rio  Grande  & Southern 
railroad.  The  incorporators  are  Otto  Mears, 
Governor  Job  A.  Cooper,  John  L.  McNeil, 
Fred  Walsen  and  M.  D.  Thatcher.  The  pro- 
posed line  will  begin  at  Dallas,  a station  on  the 
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Rio  Grande  in  Ouray  county,  and  will  run 
through  Ouray,  San  Miguel,  Dolores  and  La 
Platte  counties,  touching  the  mining  towns  of 
Telluride,  Rico,  Durango  and  other  places  on 
the  west  side  oi  the  range.  It  will  be  160 
miles  in  length,  and  will  be  eventually  extended 
into  New  Mexico.  The  means  have  been 
raised  to  build  the  road,  and  work  will  begin  in 
a very  short  time.  The  directors  for  the  first 
year  are  Job  A.  Cooper,  Otto  Mears,  H.  R. 
Wolcott,  Samuel  N.  Wood,  M.  D.  Thatcher, 
John  L.  McNeill,  Edward  Richards,  D.  C. 
Hartwell,  William  Barth,  Ernest  Waters  and 
Fred  Walsen.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  placed  at  $3,500,000,  divided  into  35,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  per  share.  It  is 
by  great  enterprises  like  these  that  the  west  is 
becoming  a mighty  empire  of  force  and  power, 
as  well  as  space. 

These  columns  have  recently  contained  many 
articles  illustrating  the  marvellous  energy  thus 
expended,  and  showing  by  what  gigantic  strides 
the  advance  has  been  made  during  the  two 
decades  past,  and  as  the  older  States  have  re- 


ceived attention,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a series  of  articles  upon  those  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  great  sisterhood.  The  proclama- 
tion of  November  nth  that  marked  the  entrance 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  the  forty-second 
star  to  be  added  to  the  banner,  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  an  era  of  great  interest  to  all  that 
newer  west  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Commen- 
cing at  an  early  date,  these  papers  will  be  con- 
tributed by  local  writers  and  a special  represen- 
tative now  upon  the  ground,  and  will  cover  the 
resources  of  Washington,  its  mines  and  mining, 
bench  and  bar,  banks  and  bankers,  the  profes- 
sions, farming  interests,  timber  lands,  natural 
advantages  and  scenery,  and  other  points  bear- 
ing  upon  what  has  been  so  long  an  unknown 
land,  but  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  rich  and 
promising  portions  of  the  west.  Washington, 
although  yet  young,  has  had  a past  full  of  stir- 
ring and  important  events,  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  doing  a great  service  for  American  history 
by  obtaining  from  the  lips  or  pens  of  men  who 
have  had  a part  therein,  the  story  of  that  event- 
ful past  and  of  the  promising  present. 
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“Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 1787-1788.”  Edited  by  John  Bach 
McMaster  and  Frederick  D.  Stone.  Pub- 
lished for  the  subscribers,  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  is  not 
-an  organization  that  needs  to  be  introduced  by 
any  special  mark  of  its  public  usefulness,  as  it 
has  long  since  shown  its  value  in  the  collection 
and  preparation  of  historical  material.  Yet 
even  it  can  point  with  special  pride  to  a work 
of  the  character  of  the  one  described  above. 
This  noble  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  information  ; not  only  as  to 
the  relations  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  constitution,  but  upon  a vast 
array  of  kindred  themes  that  touch  the  public 
and  political  life  and  feelings  of  the  time.  The 
history  of  that  important  event  in  its  relation  to 
the  Keystone  state,  has  never,  as  the  authors 
tell  us,  been  written ; herein  is  it  not  only 
written,  but  much  else  of  transcendent  interest 
has  been  collated  and  preserved  along  with  it. 
Pennsylvania  occupied  a grand  and  patriotic 
position  in  this  trying  period  of  our  national 
existence.  “ She  was  the  first,”  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  “ of  the  large  States  to  accept  the 
plan  that  gave  the  States  having  a small  popu- 
lation an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
with  the  others,  and  her  prompt  action  influ- 
enced the  result.  Had  this  action  been  less 
prompt  or  less  decided  it  would  have  opened 
the  way  to  dissensions  and  amendments  that 
would  in  all  probability  have  caused  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  or  have  sunk  it  to  the 
level  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Pre- 
ceded only  by  Delaware  in  taking  final  action 
on  the  constitution,  she  was  the  first  to  under- 
take its  consideration.  Twenty  hours  after  the 
Continental  Congress  submitted  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
called  a convention  to  ratify  or  reject  it.” 


An  idea  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  work 
may  be  gained  from  a glance  at  the  chapter 
headings:  “The  Struggle  Over  the  constitu- 
tion,” “The  Convention  Called,”  “ Before  the 
Convention  Met,”  “The  Debate  in  the  Con- 
vention,” “While  the  Convention  was  Sitting,” 
“ After  the  Convention  Rose,”  “ Letters  of 
Centinel,”  “ Sketches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Members  of  the  Federal  Convention,” 
“ Sketches  of  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention.”  Appendix — “ Wilson’s  Notes,” 
“ Replies  of  Miffln  and  Morris  to  Centinel.” 
These  give  but  a vague  outline  of  the  immense 
mass  of  information  they  represent.  Excellent 
etchings  of  a large  number  of  prominent  men 
of  the  day  illustrate  the  work,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  James  Wilson,  Robert 
Morris,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Alexander  James 
Dallas,  Anthony  Wayne,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  Benjamin  Rush. 
“ Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitution” 
is  such  a work  as  we  have  a right  to  expect 
from  such  men  as  John  Bach  McMaster  and 
Frederick  D.  Stone,  and  to  be  issued  by  an 
organization  that  holds  such  high  rank  in  the 
historical  world  as  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

“ Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States  from  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  Close  of  their 
Civil  War.”  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis. 
Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 
(In  two  volumes  ; Volume  I.  now  ready.) 

Volume  first  of  this  great  work  contains  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Curtis’  “ History  of  the  Origin, 
Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  Notices  of  its  Princi- 
pal Framers,”  which  was  published  by  the 
Harpers  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The 
first  volume  of  the  new  work  has  its  separate 
index.  The  author  has  carefully  revised  his 
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former  work  on  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  The  second  volume,  now  in 
preparation,  will  have  it  own  index,  and  will  be 
divided  into  fourteen  chapters.  The  author 
explains  in  his  preface  his  reason  for  grouping 
together  in  these  several  chapters  the  topics  to 
which  they  relate,  instead  of  giving  the  Consti- 
tutional history  of  the  United  States  in  a 
strictly  chronological  order.  The  period 
covered  by  the  second  volume  is  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War — three  quarters  of  a century.  In 
fact,  the  volume  embraces  the  Constitutional 
history  of  the  country  for  about  a century, 
since  it  describes  all  the  changes  that  have 
followed  the  Civil  War  or  that  accompanied  it. 
as  well  as  those  which  preceded  it. 

When  the  work  mentioned  above  was  com- 
pleted and  given  the  public,  a score  and  a half 
years  ago,  it  gained  such  favor  as  to  persuade 
the  author  that  he  had  found  a great  field  of 
useful  labor,  and  that  he  must  continue  therein. 
It  “ ended  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  two  more  than  the  number  of  States 
requisite  to  give  it  operation.”  It  was  his  in- 
tention then  “ to  follow  down  the  Constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States  through  the 
adoption  of  the  first  twelve  and  the  succeeding 
amendments  but  circumstances  delayed  him 
at  first,  and  then  the  great  Civil  War  came  and 
raised  the  very  pertinent  question,  “ Whether 
we  were  still  to  have  the  Constitution  which 
was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  statesmen  who 
made  it,  and  the  generation  which  put  it  into 
execution?”  This  question  fully  answered,  he 
proceeded  with  his  great  work  and  brought 
the  history  of  our  constitutional  government 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  ver- 
dict of  approval  put  upon  the  beginning  of  this 
work  will  be  granted  also  to  the  continuation  and 
conclusion.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a master  workman 
in  his  chosen  field,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  must  be  cited  as  one  of  the  unquestioned 
authorities  upon  the  themes  of  which  he 
writes.  It  should  be  a matter  of  national 
congratulation  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  fully 
complete  his  great  and  responsible  task. 


“ Lorna  Doone;  A Romance  of  Exmoor.” 

By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Published  by  the 

Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Company  has  come  to 
the  front  rapidly  as  one  of  the  great  book 
houses  of  the  west,  and  has  proved  that  all  the 
essentials  of  success  in  the  direction  of  the  book 
business  can  be  secured  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
as  well  as  east.  They  have  already  placed  a 
number  of  books  upon  the  market,  and  won 
unquestioned  success  in  what  is,  with  them,  a 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  business  ; and 
in  the  presentation  of  this  superb  edition  of 
“Lorna  Doone”  they  have  by  one  stride 
shown  that  they  have  the  means,  the  artistic 
skill,  and  the  literary  judgment  that  gives  them 
a place  in  the  front  rank  of  book  publishers, 
when  quality  of  work  rather  than  a multiplicity 
of  books  is  considered.  They  have  been  among 
the  first  to  understand  that  this  £weet  and 
simple  romance  of  old  England  is  become  one 
of  the  great  novels  of  this  century,  and  that  no 
setting  can  be  too  rich  for  it,  and  no  art  of 
printer,  binder  and  engraver  that  can  be  put 
upon  it  will  be  amiss,  for  it  is  one  of  the  books 
that  the  next  generation  will  want  in  greater 
numbers  than  is  demanded  by  this.  While  a 
great  novel,  already  so  appreciated  that  no 
one  is  surprised  to  hear  it  classed  with  “ Les 
Miserables  ” and  “Vanity  Fair,”  and  filled 
with  all  the  elements  of  love  and  conflict,  and 
the  danger  of  troubled  times,  it  is  a wonderful 
pictui'e  of  rural  English  life  in  that  olden  day, 
when  the  Doones  held  their  own  in  Glen  Doone, 
and  John  Ridd  was  a reality  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
so  wonderful  that  one  can  hardly  understand 
how  Blackmore  could  altogether  forget  the 
present,  and  in  very  thought  as  of  speech,  be  of 
that  past.  Of  “ Lorna  Doone  ” itself  we  have 
ittle  occasion  here  to  speak,  as  the  world  has 
already  given  its  verdict 

The  best  artists  have  contributed  the  several 
hundred  new  illustrations  with  which  the 
work  abounds,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Henry  Sandham,  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards, Harry  Fenn,  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  W.  H.  Drake,  Geo.  E.  Graves, 
Charles  E.  Copeland,  Margaret  McDonald 
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Pullman,  Harriet  Thayer  Durgin  and  Harper 
Pennington.  A beautifully  engraved  and  col- 
ored map  of  Exmoor  is  also  furnished,  giving 
as  no  description  could,  an  idea  of  the  actual 
scenes  amid  which  the  events  of  the  story  were 
laid.  And  added  to  these  all  the  resources  of 
printer  and  binder  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  it  artiscally  one  of  the  notable  produc- 
tions of  the  year.  A preface  has  been  especially 
prepared  by  Miss  Katharine  Hillard,  author  of 
“ The  Doones  of  Exmoor,”  etc.,  in  which  the 
Exmoor  of  to-day  is  connected  descriptively 
with  that  of  the  past.  The  publishers  say  for 
themselves  in  an  introductory  note:  “The 
labor  upon  which  we  entered  was,  in  short,  one. 
of  love,  and,  great  has  been  the  expenditure  of 
time,  trouble  and  money  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book,  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  there 
are  a sufficient  number  of  lovers  of  the  peerless 
Lorna  to  greet  her  appearance  in  this  new  dress 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  will  in  time  repay  us.” 
A faith  that  we  hope  will  be  fulfilled  ; for  the 
enterprise  shown  by  this  young  and  vigorous 
house  deserves  recognition  and  repayment. 

“In  a Fair  Country.”  Illustrated  by  Irene 
S.  Jerome.  Essays  from  “ Out-Door  Papers.” 
By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

There  is  little  left  to  desire  in  the  way  of 
holiday  illustration  when  works  of  this  char- 
acter are  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  book  and 
art  store.  Scores  of  the  finest  full-page  illus- 
trations are  here  presented,  accompanied  by 
the  heaviest  and  finest  book  paper,  upon  which, 
in  bold  type,  may  be  found  some  of  most  charm- 
ing thoughts  of  one  of  New  England’s  greatest 
essayists, — “April  Days,”  “My  Out-Door 
Study,”  “Water  Lillies,”  “The  Life  of 
Birds,”  “ The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,” 

‘ • Snow,”  etc.  As  a master-hand  is  found  hold- 
ing the  pen  by  which  these  sketches  were 
written,  so  the  hand  of  his  equal  is  felt  upon 
the  pencil  with  which  these  scores  of  illustra- 
tions have  been  wrought ; and  the  artist  is 
surely  one  who  not  only  felt  the  inspiration  of 
all  that  was  written,  but  the  deeper  insight 
which  comes  from  a personal  knowledge  of  all 
the  secrets  hidden  or  in  sight  in  the  wide  do- 


main of  nature.  While  holiday  art'  has  devel- 
oped wonderfully  in  these  recent  years,  there 
can  be  nothing  that,  in  black  and  white,  can  so' 
appeal  to  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  lover  of 
nature  as  this  holiday  excursion  into  this  “Fair 
Country.” 

“ A Collection  of  Letters  of  Dickens, 

1 833-1870.”  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 

ners’ Sons,  New  York. 

As  Dickens  is  yet  read  and  will  be  read  by 
the  next  generation  as  by  this,  so  anything 
that  touches  upon  his  personal  life  and  ex- 
periences, is  still  sure  of  a welcome.  This  col- 
lection of  letters  has  been  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously made  from  the  voluminous  three  vol- 
umes of  his  letters,  edited  by  his  sister-in-law 
and  eldest  daughter,  and  published  near  a de- 
cade ago.  The  publishers  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  they  announce,  that  “ valuable  as  the 
original  edition  must  remain  to  many  of  Dick- 
ens’ admirers,  there  is,  at  present,  another 
audience  for  whom  the  letters  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  compression.”  No  word  of  the 
original  has  been  changed  in  this  condensation, 
and  where  omissions  have  been  made,  they 
have  been  indicated.  “ Eyerything  character- 
istic of  the  writer  has  especially  been  preserved — 
passages  relating  to  his  domestic  relations,  his 
love  for  his  children,  his  religious  views,  his 
opinions  on  politics  and  public  questions  gener- 
ally, his  personal  adventures,  and  every  refer- 
ence of  any  import  to  his  books  or  the  charac- 
ters they  contain.”  The  signature  to  the  first 
letter  is  given  in  fac-similie,  as  in  one  of  the  last 
ever  written  by  him.  The  result  is  a book  that 
has  a peculiar  value  and  interest  of  its  own. 
As  one  has  said  : “ All  the  material  necessary 
to  make  a pen  portrait  of  the  author  is  here,  and 
one  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  having  it  set  be- 
fore him  in  such  handy  form.  Although  we 
read  these  letters  when  they  were  originally 
published,  they  are  just  as  fresh  to  us  to-day  as. 
on  the  first  reading  ; not  that  they  had  been 
wholly  forgotten,  but  a re-reading  of  their  cor- 
respondence brings  even  old  friends  more  viv- 
idly before  our  eyes.  Writing  seemed  to  de- 
light Dickens,  and  his  letters  must  have  de- 
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lighted  his  friends  ; for  they  are  just  as  amusing, 
just  as  full  of  the  sort  of  detail  that  makes  his 
novels  so  entertaining,  as  are  the  novels  them- 
selves. Of  an  author  of  whom  we  are  as  fond 
as  we  are  of  Dickens,  there  are  few  things  more 
interesting  than  to  penetrate  his  private  life  by 
the  light  of  his  own  letters  ; we  wonder  as  we 
read  one  page  after  another  how  he  could  say 
so  many  good  things  to  his  correspondents  and 
have  so  many  left  for  his  books.  And  where 
did  so  busy  a man,  so  prolific  an  author — for 
his  works  were  novels,  not  novelettes, — find  so 
much  time  to  give  to  his  friends  ?’  ’ 

“The  Story  of  Boston;  A Study  of  In- 
dependency.” By  Arthur  Gilman,  A.  M., 
author  of  “ The  Story  of  Rome,”  “ A His- 
tory of  the  American  People,”  etc.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
(In  “ Great  Cities  of  the  Republic  ” series.) 

New  York  and  Washington — the  metropolis 
and  the  capital — having  received  proper  atten- 
tion in  this  series  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
American  republic,  it  is  proper  that  Boston,  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty  and  culture,  should 
be  treated  next.  Mr.  Gilman  was  .chosen  for 
this  task  because  of  his  unusual  fitness  for  its 
performance  ; and  the  high  standard  set  by  Mr. 
Todd  in  the  two  works  above  referred  to,  has 
been  fully  sustained.  While  following  the  line 
of  general  history,  he  has  held  close  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  story  of  Boston  he  has  set  out  to 
tell,  and  not  that  of  the  Revolution,  or  even  of 
Massachusetts.  Many  maps  and  illustrations 
give  point  and  explanation  to  the  text.  The 
peculiar  individualism  of  Boston  has  been  re- 
cognized, and  yet  not  treated  from  that  stand- 
point of  believing  that  Boston  is  all  and  all,  and 
all  outside,  of  the  foreign  or  barbarian.  The 
sub-title  of  the  work  is  explained  by  Mr.  Gil- 
man in  these  words  : “ The  story  of  Boston 
calls  us  to  a study  of  Independency — to  the 
contemplation,  first  of  a vigorous  struggle  by 
strong  men  for  a century  and  a half  against  a 
powerful  monarchy  ; and  next,  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  a discipline  of  debate  and 
conflict  in  the  development  of  a typical  Ameri- 
can civilization.”  “Nowhere  is  the  truth  more 
plain  that  the  story  of  a community  is  told  in 


the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  only  as  one 
becomes  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  of  Boston  that  he  discovers  the  springs 
which  have  moved  them  in  dealing  with  agita- 
ting questions.  The  outside  record  of  the 
soldier,  of  the  statesman,  of  the  legislator,  is 
written  large  on  the  pages  of  history  ; bnt  the 
inspiring  motives  of  their  action  are  often  hid- 
den in  the  unprinted  story  of  familiar  life  and 
conversation.  It  is  hoped  that  in  some  degree 
the  real  lives  of  the  fathers  of  Boston  and  of 
those  who  labored  and  suffered  by  their  sides, 
may  be  brought  out  in  the  following  pages.  ” 

“Martin  Van  Buren,  to  the  end  of  His 

Public  Career.”  By  George  Bancroft. 

Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

Mr.  Bancroft  explains,  in  a prefatory  note, 
how  he  came,  at  this  time,  to  publish  the  pub- 
lic life  of  one  who  has  been  so  long  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Many  years  ago  he 
was  requested  by  Silas  Wright,  then  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  to  write  a life 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which  he  consented  to  do 
only  after  he  was  put  in  possession  of  abundant 
materials  by  Mr.  Wright.  “ From  these,”  he 
says,  “ and  other  sources,  I prepared  a concise 
record  of  the  events  of  his  life.  The  manu- 
script was  seen  by  Van  Buren,  who  pronounced 
it,  as  a record  of  facts  relating  to  himself, 
authentic  and  true.”  The  reason  for  his  with- 
holding from  publication  is  also  given  : “At 

the  time  of  its  preparation  the  public  mind  was 
grieviously  agitated  by  party  divisions  on  pub- 
lic affairs  and  on  public  men  ; the  manuscript 
was,  therefore,  put  aside  for  publication  in 
times  more  favorable  to  a fairness  of  judgment 
on  the  character  and  career  of  Van  Buren.  In 
my  recent  revision  of  the  original  manuscript 
I have  made  no  change  that  could  effect  Van 
Buren’s  approval  of  it  as  thoroughly  correct.” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  interest  will  at- 
tach to  this  work  more  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  George  Bancroft,  and  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  and 
published,  rather  than  from  any  special  demand 
for  a life  of  Van  Buren,  or  from  new  material 
contained  therein.  Yet,  because  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  written  it,  and  because  it  was  prepared  in  a 
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period  close  to  the  times  of  which  it  treats,  it  is 
a valuable  record,  and  will  be  quoted  as  stand- 
ard hereafter  upon  all  the  points  of  which  it 
treats. 

“Every-Day  Business;  Notes  on  its  Prac- 
tical Details.”  Arranged  for  Young 
People.  By  M.  S.  Emery.  Published  by 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

The  oftimes  dull  and  tedious  details  of  busi- 
ness are  here  set  down  with  a plainness  and 
freshness  that  must  win  and  hold  the  attention 
of  the  young.  Letter  writing,  telegrams,  bills, 
receipts,  accounts,  express  business,  United 
States  money,  savings  banks,  taxes,  life  insur- 
ance, etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

“Great  Leaders;  Historic  Portraits 
from  the  Great  Historians.”  Selected, 
with  notes  and  brief  biographical  sketches 
by  G.  T.  Ferris.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co,,  New  \ork. 

Mr.  Ferris  has  gone  to  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  great  number  of  pen  portraits  here 
given  ; for,  as  we  seek  to  understand  Constan- 
tine in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  so  we  go  to 
Mommsen  for  Hannibal,  to  Hume  for  Alfred 
the  Great,  to  Alison  for  Robert  Bruce,  to  Pres- 
cott for  Cortes,  to  Carlyle  for  Luther,  and  to 
Macaulay  for  Cromwell.  The  graphic  por- 
traits of  the  men  they  had  under  study,  stand 
out  in  many  of  our  great  writers  with  wonderful 
distinction  ; or,  as  Mr.  Ferris  states  it,  “ stand 
out  from  the  narrative  with  luminous  and 
vivid  effect,  the  writers  seeming  to  have  con- 
centrated upon  them  all  their  powers  of  pene- 
tration, and  all  their  skill  in  graphic  delinea- 
tion. Few  things  in  literature  are  marked  by 
analysis  so  close,  discernment  so  keen,  or  by 
effects  so  brilliant  and  dramatic.”  The  editor 
confesses  that  it  was  Hume’s  admirable  por- 
trayal of  the  character  of  Alfred  the  Great  that 
suggested  the  compilation  of  the  present  volume; 
and  now  that  it  is  before  us,  the  wonder  is  that 
it  was  not  undertaken  by  some  one  years  be- 
fore. The  eighty  sketches  here  given  cover  a 
wide  range,  ending  chronologically  with  the 
period  of  Waterloo,  but  covering  all  the  fields 


of  life  and  action,  in  which  the  great  leaders  of 
the  world  have  labored.  A large  number  of 
engraved  portraits  are  furnished  in  company 
with  those  of  the  pen. 

“ Memories  of  Fifty  Years.”  By  Lester 
Wallack  ; with  an  introduction  by  Lawrence 
Hutton  : with  portraits  and  fac-similies. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Lester  Wallack  personally,  and  those  who  saw 
him  upon  the  stage  during  his  long  career,  will 
thank  Mr.  Hutton  for  preserving  much  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost, — the  recollec- 
tions of  the  veteran  actor,  as  given  by  the  fire- 
side, during  the  last  winter  of  his  life.  These 
Memoirs  are  not  only  of  interest  from  their  tone 
and  material,  but  accompanying  the  recollec- 
tions and  anecdotes  are  a biographical  sketch,  a 
list  of  characters  played  by  Mr.  Wallack,  and 
many  faithful  pictures  of  Mr.  Wallack  at 
various  points  of  his  career,  of  the  old  and  late 
theatre  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of 
the  men  and  women  who  were  of  contemporary 
date.  This  dainty,  gossipy  little  book  will  be 
welcome,  not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
stage. 

Pamphlets,  children’s  books  and  minor  publi- 
cations received  ; 

“ An  Examination  of  the  English  Ances- 
try of  George  Washington,  setting 
forth  the  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave  and  Brighton.”  By 
Henry  F.  Watters,  A.  M.  Reprinted  from 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register,  for  October,  1889. 

This  careful  study  of  the  past  of  the  Wash- 
ington family  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Watters, 
already  known  as  having  established  the  ante- 
cedents of  John  Harvard,  the  founder  of 
Harvard  University,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  outline  : That  Lawrence  Washington, 
son  of  Lawrence  Washington  of  Sulgrave,  was 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  ; rector  of 
Purleigh,  in  Essex,  from  1633  to  1643,  when  he 
was  ejected  by  order  of  Parliament  as  a malig- 
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nant  royalist  ; that  he  removed  to  Tring,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  where  he  died  before  1655, 
leaving  a widow,  Amphillis,  and  children. 
John,  born  about  1633,  Lawrence,  baptized  at 
Tring  June  23,  1635,  and  William,  Elizabeth, 
Margaret  and  Martha.  It  was  his  sons  John 
and  Lawrence  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  about 
1657.  Lawrence  Washington  of  Sulgrave  and 
Brighton  was  only  one  generation  further  re- 
moved from  George  Washington  than  has  been 
supposed.  Instead  of  being  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  the  great- great-great-grand- 
father. A great  deal  of  testimony  is  cited  in 
proof  of  the  author’s  position. 


“ The  Favorite  Speaker,”  comprising  fresh 
selections  in  poetry  and  prose,  humorous, 
pathetic,  patriotic,  for  reading  clubs,  school 
declamation,  home  and  public  entertain- 
ments.” By  George  M.  Baker.  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

“ Speaking  Pieces  for  Little  Scholars 
and  Older  Pupils.  Original  recitations 
and- dialogues,  including  charades  and  enter- 
tainments for  school  exhibitions,  with  pieces 
for  birthday  and  wedding  anniversaries, 
Decoration  Day,  and  other  occasional  cele- 
brations.” By  Ellen  Ortensa  Peck.  Published 
by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

These  selections  in  both  cases  have  been 
carefully  made,  and  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tents shows  that  the  promise  made  in  the  titles 
is  fully  kept. 
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BIERSTADTS  VISIT  TO  COLORADO. 

SKETCHING  FOR  THE  FAMOUS  PAINTING,  e 1 STORM  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


The  locality  of  the  present  charming 
little  city  of  Idaho  Springs  was  visited 
in  1863  by  Albert  Bierstadt,  the  greatest 
of  American  landscape  painters.  He 
came  first  to  Denver,  in  search  of  a 
subject  for  a great  Rocky  Mountain 
picture,  and  was  referred  to  me — prob- 
ably because  I had  at  that  time  the  rep- 
utation of  being  something  of  a moun- 
tain tramp.  The  result  was  that  I 
agreed  to  show  him  the  way  to  where 
I thought  he  could  get  all  the  picture 
he  wanted,  and  in  a day  or  two  we  set 
out  with  a buckboard  outfit  for  Idaho. 
There  we  secured  saddle  animals  and 
two  or  three  donkeys  to  pack  our  bed- 
ding, provisions,  paint-boxes,  etc.  It 
rained ; the  bushes  and  weeds  were 
loaded  with  moisture  ; the  creek  was 
high,  its  many  crossings  through  the 
foaming  current  and  among  the  bould- 
ers exceedingly  unpleasant  and  difficult, 
if  not  dangerous.  It  was  a gloomy 
day  in  the  dense  forest  and  a dismal 
ride.  I was  ahead  to  show  the  way, 
the  pack  animals  followed,  with  Bier- 
stadt behind  to  prod  them  up.  There 
was  no  chance  to  talk,  but  plenty  of 
time  to  think.  I knew  that  at  a certain 


point  the  trail  emerged  from  the  timber, 
and  all  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  the 
sublimity,  and  whatever  else  there 
might  be  in  sight  at  the  time,  of  the 
great  gorge  and  the  rugged  and  ragged 
amphitheatre  at  its  head,  would  open 
to  view  in  an  instant  like  the  rolling  up 
of  a curtain.  I had  avoided  saying 
anything  about  this,  because  I wanted 
to  enjoy  Bierstadt’s  surprise.  When  I 
reached  the  skirt  of  the  wood  and  rode 
out  into  the  beautiful  little  flower- 
decked meadow  I turned  to  the  right 
so  as  to  be  out  of  his  line  of  vision. 
The  jacks  followed  me.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spot  to  camp  in,  and  they 
knew  it,  and  they  also  knew  it  was 
time  to  camp.  Bierstadt  emerged  leis- 
urely. His  enthusiasm  was  badly 
dampened,  but  the  moment  he  caught 
the  view  fatigue  and  hunger  were  for- 
gotten. He  said  nothing,  but  his  face 
was  a picture  of  intense  life  and  excite- 
ment. Taking  in  the  view  for  a 
moment,  he  slid  off  his  mule,  glanced 
quickly  to  see  where  the  jack  was  that 
carried  his  paint  outfit,  walked  side- 
ways to  it  and  began  fumbling  at  the 
lash-ropes,  all  the  time  keeping  his 
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eyes  on  the  scene  up  the  valley.  I 
told  him  I would  get  out  his  things, 
and  proceeded  to  do  so.  As  he  went 
to  work  he  said,  “I  must  get  a study 
in  colors  ; it  will  take  me  fifteen  min- 
utes ! ” He  said  nothing  more.  It  was 
indeed  a notable,  a wonderful  view.  In 
addition  to  the  natural  topographic  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  storm-clouds  were 
sweeping  across  the  great  chasm  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  The  north- 
west wall  is  serrated — a saw-tooth  edge 
with  sharp  pinnacles  and  spires  and 
masses  of  broken  granite — and  the 
clouds  were  so  low  that  they  were 
being  torn  and  riven  by  these  points. 
Eddies  of  wind  from  the  great  chasm 
following  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  were 
again  caught  in  the  air-current  at  its 
crest  and  drove  the  broken  clouds  in 
rolling  masses  through  the  storm-drift. 
From  the  clouds  sweeping  across  the 
gorge,  rain,  and  large,  soft  hailstones 
were  falling.  Rays  of  sunlight  were 
breaking  through  the  broken,  ragged 
clouds  and  lighting  up  in  moving 
streaks  the  falling  storm.  On  the  left 
a great,  black  mountain  face  of  smooth, 
unbroken  granite,  down  which  ribbons 
of  water  from  the  last  hard  shower  were 
flowing  and  reflecting  back  the  sun- 
shine. Bierstadt  worked  as  though  in- 
spired. Nothing  was  said  by  either  of 
us.  At  length  the  sketch  was  finished 
to  his  satisfaction.  The  glorious  scene 
was  fading  as  he  packed  up  his  traps. 
He  asked  : “ There,  was  I more  than 

fifteen  minutes  ? ” I answered  : “Yes, 
you  were  at  work  forty-five  minutes  by 
the  watch  ! ” 

We  resumed  the  march  and  soon 


reached  the  foot  of  the  lake.  Bierstadt 
wanted  to  cross  over  the  valley  and 
make  a sketch  from  a certain  point  that 
he  indicated,  so  I took  charge  of  all  the 
animals  and  passed  up  along  the  north 
side  of  the  lake  to  its  head  and  made 
camp.  After  getting  things  in  shape  I 
started  fishing.  I could  see  plenty  of 
them,  but  failed  to  catch  any  except 
one  small  specimen.  They  would  not 
take  a fly  or  anything  else  I had  to 
offer.  I worked  along  down  to  the 
outlet,  which  is  through  a smooth, 
lawn-like  meadow  by  a number  of  nar- 
row and  tangled  channels.  They  are 
from  one  to  two  feet  wide  and  a foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  The  water  flows 
gently  through  them,  over  beds  of 
small,  clean  gravel,  and  it  is  as  trans- 
parent as  the  air  above.  In  these  nar- 
row ditches  were  scores  of  beautiful 
trout  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long 
lazily  fanning  themselves  and  enjoying 
the  prospect.  They  would  not  look  at 
my  lures,  much  less  take  them.  I ex- 
hausted both  ingenuity  and  patience 
and  then  gave  it  up.  I walked  over  to 
where  Bierstadt  was  at  work  and  told 
him  it  was  time  to  go  to  camp  ; also 
told  him  that  I had  failed  to  catch  any 
trout  and  we  would  have  to  eat  sar- 
dines. As  we  walked  across  the 
meadow  I showed  him  the  trout  in  the 
outlet.  He  looked  at  them  a little 
while,  and  admired  them  of  course. 
Then  he  said,  “I’ll  see  if  / can  catch 
some.”  I laughed  at  him,  and  here 
comes  in  the  fish  story  at  which  the 
reader  will  laugh,  but  it  is  the  truest 
fish  story  you  ever  heard  or  read  : 
Bierstadt  took  from  his  pocket  a com- 
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bination  table  fork  and  knife,  made  for 
camp  use ; he  detached  them,  and, 
taking  the  fork  (which  was  five  or  six 
inches  long  when  opened)  in  his  right 
hand,  dropped  down  beside  the  stream 
on  his  knee  and  began  fishing.  He 
would  put  his  hand  in  the  water  near 
a fish  and  move  it  along  gently  until 
he  touched  the  fish,  when  with  a sud- 
den motion  he  would  pin  it  to  the  bot- 
tom or  bank  with  the  fork.  It  was  so 
easy  and  certain  that  after  a few  cap- 
tures he  put  the  fork  in  his  pocket  and 
caught  them  with  his  naked  hand. 
Sometimes  he  would  touch  the  fish 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  rub  it 
back  and  forth  very  gently  for  quite  a 
little  time  before  seizing  it.  The  fish 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  sensation  and 
would  lean  up  against  his  fingers.  I 
called  it  “ tickling  them  out  of  the  wa- 
ter.” In  this  way  he  caught,  in  a few 
minutes,  I think,  eighteen.  Having 
plenty  for  supper  and  breakfast,  we 
went  to  camp.  That  night  after  sun- 
down the  trout  began  biting,  and  I had 
no  trouble  in  keeping  the  camp  sup- 
plied during  the  remainder  of  our  stay, 
which  was  three  or  four  days.  We 
lived  almost  exclusively  on  trout,  and 
when  we  left  threw  the  provisions  we 
had  carried  with  us  into  the  lake. 
These  were  just  common,  plain,  Rocky 
Mountain  trout,  with  black  and  orange 
spots  and  crimson  blushes. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  worked  industriously 
during  our  stay,  making  many  sketches 
in  pencil  and  studies  in  oil — these  lat- 
ter in  order  to  get  the  colors  and  shade. 
I caught  easily  all  the  fish  we  could 


eat,  and  there  was  no  object  in  taking 
more.  We  climbed  to  the  upper  lake, 
and  eventually  to  the  crest  of  the  rim 
of  the  upper  basin  and  to  Summit  Lake, 
and  beyond  that  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  snowy  peak  in  the  group,  which 
Bierstadt  named  “Mount  Rosa,”  after 
one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps. 
The  return  journey  to  Idaho  Springs  and 
thence  to  Denver  was  uneventful.  Mr. 
Bierstadt  soon  went  home  to  New  York, 
and  in  a little  over  two  years  had  fin- 
ished his  great  picture  of  “ A Storm  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.”  Probably  few 
people  are  aware  that  the  subject,  or  a 
part  of  it,  is  visible  from  the  streets  of 
Denver  every  time  we  look  upward  at 
the  nearest  group  of  snow-capped 
peaks.  In  the  winter  of  1885-6  the 
painting  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
New  York  in  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
and  the  proceeds  from  admission  were 
donated  to  the  relief  of  destitute  sol- 
diers’ orphans.  It  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  endless  criticism.  Its  only 
rival  in  public  estimation  was  Church’s 
“ Heart  of  the  Andes,”  then  in  a private 
gallery  in  New  York.  Critics  traveled 
back  and  forth  between  them,  but  the 
final  award  was  to  the  “Storm,”  be- 
cause of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  atmospheric  effects  were  treated 
and  the  perfection  of  its  detail.  Soon 
after  the  picture  went  to  Paris  to  a 
World’s  Exposition,  where  it  was  al- 
most immediately  sold  for  $ 20,000 . 
Mr.  Bierstadt  has  recently  completed 
another  great  picture  entitled  “The 
Last  of  the  Buffalo.” 

William  Newton  Byers. 
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JAMES  HODGES,  EX-MAYOR  OF  BALTIMORE. 


James  Hodges  is  the  senior  partner  of 
the  long  established  and  widely  known 
importing  and  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm  of  Hodges  Brothers,  of  Baltimore. 
He  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Md., 
on  the  nth  of  August,  1822,  at  Lib- 
erty Hall,  the  homestead  of  his  fam- 
ily for  six  generations.  His  father, 
James  Hodges,  of  Liberty  Hall,  was  a 
farmer  of  the  old  Maryland  type,  gen- 
ial and  generous  in  disposition  and 
hospitable  to  a fault. . He  represented 
his  native  county  in  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  in  the  sessions  of  1823  and 
1824.  His  mother  was  Mary  Hanson 
Ringgold,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Ringgold,  of  White  Hall,  and  Martha 
Hanson.  His  paternal  grandparents 
were  James  Hodges  of  Liberty  Hall, 
and  Mary  Claypoole.  James  Hodges 
was  descended  from  William  Hodges, 
a member  of  the  English  church,  of 
Kentish  parentage,  who  came  to  Mary- 
land from  Virginia  about  the  year  1665, 
and  settled  on  a tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween Gray’s  Inn  Creek  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  known  as  Liberty  Hall, 
and  which  continued  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Hodges  family  for  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  His 
mother,  Mary  Hanson  Ringgold,  was 
descended  from  Thomas  Ringgold, 
who  settled  in  Kent  in  1650,  and  “was 


appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
county  as  early  as  ye  12th  of  January, 
1651.”  The  pedigrees  of  the  Hodges 
and  Ringgold  families  are  recorded  in 
full  in  Hansons  “Old  Kent  of  Mary- 
land.” Concerning  the  Ringgolds, 
Davis,  in  “The  Day-Star  of  American 
Freedom,”  page  194,  says,  “for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  Ringgolds  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  families  of  Maryland.  They 
are  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our 
colonization  and  of  the  early  provin- 
cial commerce  upon  the  Chester.  At 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
they  were  conspicuous  for  their  pa- 
triotism. They  have  been  represented 
in  the  Hall  of  Congress  and  on  the  field 
of  battle.”  In  “Old  Kent  of  Mary- 
land,” page  310,  the  following  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  ancestors  of  Mary 
Claypoole  Hodges  : “ Mary  Claypoole 
Hodges  was  descended  from  James 
Claypoole,  a notable  personage  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  Philadelphia  in 
1683,  and  the  author  of  several  books 
and  pamphlets,  published  during  the 
early  period  of  that  city,  now  in  the 
Friends’  Library  on  Arch  Street.  James 
Claypoole  was  can  admired  friend  of 
William  Penn,  the  Quaker’  long  before 
his  emigration  to  America.  He  was 
the  son  of  Adam  Claypoole,  Esq.,  who 
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was  seated  at  the  Manor  of  Narbor- 
ough,  Northampton  County,  England, 
in  1610,  and  also  owned  Waldram 
Park  and  Gray’s  Inn,  estates  in  the 
same  county,  and  was  an  uncle  of 
Lord  John  Claypoole,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  the  favorite  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  above  named 
Adam  Claypoole  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Robert  Wingfield  (of  Lep- 
ton, in  Rutlandshire),  and  Elizabeth  Ce- 
cil, sister  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  Prime  Minister  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 
James  Claypoole  was  one  of  the  five 
commissioners  appointed  by  Penn  in 
1686  to  administer  the  laws  during  his 
absence  from  the  province.  He  was 
also  appointed  a member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council  for  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  held  the  office  of  Register- 
General  when  he  died.  In  the  same 
volume  can  be  found  the  pedigree  of 
Martha  Hanson  traced  back  to  her 
American  ancestor,  Andrew  Hanson, 
who  settled  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  in 
the  year  1653. 

Andrew  Hanson  was  a son  of  Colonel 
John  Hanson,  of  the  Swedish  army,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  16th 
November,  1632,  and  grandson  of  John 
Hanson,  of  London.  He  was  the  grand 
uncle  of  John  Hanson,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1781,  and  great 
grand  uncle  of  Alexander  Contee  Han- 
son, who  was  assistant  private  secre- 
tary to  General  Washington,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Maryland  from  1789  to  1806. 

It  may  be  added  that  Martha  Hanson 
was  descended,  on  her  mother’s  side, 
from  Marmaduke  Tylden,  Lord  of  Great 


Oak  Manor,  Kent  County,  Md.,  and 
from-  his  son,  the  second  Marmaduke 
Tilden  (the  spelling  of  the  name  was 
changed  by  him),  who  was  a very  large 
land  owner  in  Kent — perhaps  the  largest. 
He  owned  at  one  time,  in  1709,  31,350 
acres.  The  lineage  of  the  Tilden  family 
for  nearly  700  years  is  given  in  “Old 
Kent  of  Maryland.” 

At  an  early  age  James  Hodges  gave 
indications  of  talent,  and  his  father  re- 
solved to  educate  him  for  Jhe  Bar,  but 
dying  during  the  boyhood  of  his  son, 
and  leaving  his  estate  seriously  im- 
paired, that  intention  was  necessarily 
relinquished.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Hodges,  hoping  to 
improve  the  opportunities  of  her  chil- 
dren for  advancement  in  the  world,  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  procured  a 
commercial  situation  for  her  eldest  son, 
James.  The  position,  taken  at  random, 
was  not  congenial  to  his  hopes  or 
tastes,  but  being  an  entire  stranger  in 
the  city,  and  his  family  without  influ- 
ential friends  residing  there,  a more  de- 
sirable place  could  not  be  secured.  A 
commercial  career  for  James  Hodges 
had  now  become  inevitable,  and  he 
proceeded  with  great  steadiness  of 
purpose  to  make  the  best  of  his  op- 
portunities. These  were  limited,  but 
not  too  limited  for  one  who  had  early 
resolved  to  reconstruct  by  all  honor- 
able means  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
himself  and  family.  In  his  early  career 
this  was  the  one  controlling  living 
thought  of  his  life,  superinduced  no 
doubt  by  the  marked  change  which  his 
father’s  death  had  wrought  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family.  Energized 
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by  that  thought,  he  soon  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  business,  and  became  a 
valued  and  trusted  clerk.  In  1846  the 
house  of  Hodges  Brothers  was  estab- 
lished. At  the  period  of  its  organiza- 
tion the  firm  consisted  of  James  and 
William  Ringgold  Hodges,  whose  re- 
spective ages  were  twenty-three  and 
twenty-one  years.  At  a subsequent 
period  another  brother,  Robert  Hodges, 
was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the 
firm.  Few  importing  dry  goods  houses 
in  this  country  have  enjoyed  more  uni- 
form success.  It  ranks  among  the 
largest  in  Baltimore.  Its  full  equip- 
ment consists  of  about  one  hundred 
employes.  It  is  merely  expressing  the 
general  opinion  to  say  that  a more  com- 
pletely organized  commercial  estab- 
lishment does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  The  firm  of  Hodges  Brothers 
now  consists  of  James  Hodges,  and 
Alexander  Falconer,  his  son-in-law ; 
William  R.  Hodges  having  died,  and 
Robert  Hodges  having  retired  five  years 
ago. 

Formerly  foreign  dry  goods  passed 
through  the  hands  of  three  classes  of 
merchants  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumers, viz.:  importers,  jobbers  and 
retailers.  The  importers  sold  to  the 
jobbers,  the  jobbers  sold  to  the  retail- 
ers, and  the  retailers  to  the  consumers. 
Two  middle  men  existed  between  the 
retailer  and  manufacturer.  To  reduce 
these  two  into  one  would  save  a profit 
to  the  consumer ; an.d  the  firm  of 
Hodges  Brothers  determined  to  initiate 
a movement  to  that  end,  and  resolved 
upon  the  policy  of  cutting  away  all 
middle  men  between  their  house  and 


the  manufacturer,  and  in  1853  the  sen- 
ior partner  visited  Europe  to  consum- 
mate the  plan.  While  there  he  placed 
his  firm  in  direct  communication  with 
the  best  British,  Irish  and  Continental 
manufacturers,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  been  a direct  importer  of  every 
class  of  foreign  goods  in  which  it  deals. 
This  new  policy  not  only  augmented 
the  sales  of  the  house  very  greatly,  but 
stimulated  others  to  adopt  it  as  the  only 
means  of  holding  buyers  of  foreign  dry 
goods  in  Baltimore.  Since  that  period 
the  house  has  been  semi-annually 
represented  in  Europe  by  an  expert 
buyer. 

In  1856  the  business  of  the  firm  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  necessity  of  a commodious  ware- 
house imperative.  On  Baltimore  Street, 
to  which  the  jobbing  drygoods  trade 
had  been  solely  confined,  no  building 
of  sufficient  size  could  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased. Desirable  building  lots  occu- 
pied by  antique  dwellings  could  be 
purchased  on  Hanover  Street ; but  the 
most  experienced  merchants  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  the  jobbing  trade  could  be 
transferred  from  its  beaten  track  on 
Baltimore  Street  to  a new,  and  at  that 
day  somewhat  isolated  neighborhood. 
Though  discouraged  by  his  fellow- 
merchants,  who  thought  they  saw 
nothing  but  commercial  disaster  in  the 
undertaking,  Mr.  Hodges  resolved  to 
purchase  a site  on  Hanover  Street,  and 
erect  thereon  a first-class  warehouse. 

The  property  selected  was  encum- 
bered by  an  extensive  old  dwelling, 
occupied  by  the  officials  and  clerks  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
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pany.  He  proceeded  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise,  and  in  a few  months  the 
largest  modern  warehouse  of  that  day 
was  completed  at  No.  23  Hanover 
Street,  and  in  January,  1857,  the  firm 
took  possession  of  the  building.  The 
great  success  which  attended  the  un- 
dertaking not  only  vindicated  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment,  that  a large 
jobbing  trade  could  be  done  away 
from  Baltimore  Street,  but  it  also  en- 
couraged capitalists  to  purchase  and 
improve  the  surrounding  property,  un- 
til Hanover  Street  has  become  an 
imposing  business  thoroughfare  in  Bal- 
timore, and  the  centre  of  a large  and 
active  jobbing  trade. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  outline  of 
the  successful  career  of  James  Hodges 
aS'  a merchant,  but  his  record  as  a pub- 
lic man  is  not  less  remarkable,  while 
few  commercial  men  have  by  their  pen 
exercised  a more  direct  and  potent  in- 
fluence upon  the  views  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Notwithstanding  the  active 
character  of  his  commercial  life  and 
the  incessant  demands  of  business  upon 
his  energies,  he  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  many  of  the  important 
questions  and  enterprises  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Baltimore. 

In  1858  the  public  mind  became  ex- 
ercised on  the  subject  of  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  city  police.  As  then  con- 
stituted they  were  a motley  crew,  clad 
in  every  variety  of  dress,  and  in  the 
aggregate  more  resembling  Falstaff’s 
army  than  any  other  body  to  which 
they  could  be  compared.  They  carried 
no  visible  badge  or  n^ark  of  recogni- 
tion, and  were  unknown  to  the  people 


whose  lives  and  property  they  were 
supposed  to  be  guarding,  and  none 
knew  whether  they  were  on  duty  or 
not.  From  an  early  period  of  his  man- 
hood Mr.  Hodges  had  manifested  a de- 
cided taste  for  letters,  and  had  made  fre- 
quent contributions  to  the  columns  of  the 
daily  journals,  as  also  to  pages  of  the 
popular  magazines,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  reorganizing  the  municipal  police 
was  introduced  into  the  City  Council  he 
advocated  the  bill  in  the  most  earnest 
language,  and  in  a series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Baliimore  American  he 
fully  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a dis- 
tinguishing costume  for  the  men  ; 
showed  how  it  would  inspire  respect 
and  a certain  degree  of  official  awe,  and 
appealed  to  the  City  Council  to  preserve 
that  clause  of  the  ordinance  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

The  measure  proposed,  like  all 
measures  of  reform,  encountered  the 
most  violent  opposition.  The  police 
uniform  was  pronounced  a badge  of 
military  power,  aristocratic  and  anti- 
American,  and  unsuited  in  every  way 
to  the  spirit  of  freedom ; but  the  good 
judgment  of  the  City  Council  prevailed, 
and  the  uniform  was  adopted.  Other 
reforms  were  subsequently  introduced, 
and  to-day  the  police  force  of  Balti- 
more is  one  of  the  most  respectable  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world. 

But  a still  more  important  matter 
affecting  the  \yelfare  of  Baltimore  was 
soon  to  command  public  attention  in 
the  most  intensified  form.  During 
the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
years  1854  and  1859  the  control  of 
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Baltimore  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Native  American  party.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  representatives  of 
this  party  had  been  fairly  elected  to 
power  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  fearful  abuses  began  to 
show  themselves  in  the  administration 
of  the  corporation.  Corruption  and  op- 
pression were  almost  everywhere  visi- 
ble. People  were  assaulted  in  the  streets 
and  plundered  within  their  houses  in 
open  daylight  by  gangs  of  lawless 
men,  boldly  claiming  and  receiving 
immunity  for  their  outrages  by  reason 
of  their  membership  of  the  dominant 
party.  Crime  went  unpunished,  and 
appeals  were  made  to  the  authorities 
for  relief,  but  they  were  unheeded  and 
unsatisfied.  Meantime,  a new  election 
for  Mayor  and  City  Council  was  to  be 
held,  and  the  people  hoped  that  relief 
would  come  by  the  defeat  of  the  party 
then  in  power,  but  reduced  to  a des- 
perate minority.  In  this  hope,  how- 
ever, they  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed. 

Under  the  instigation  of  official 
leaders  the  political  clubs  of  the  day, 
rallying  under  the  suggestive  watch- 
words of  “ Blood  Tubs,”  “Plug  Ug- 
lies”  and  “Black  Snakes,”  took  posses- 
sion of  the  polls,  and  by  means  of 
threats,  intimidations,  bludgeons  and 
revolvers,  drove  therefrom  thousands 
of  legal  voters,  the  police  looking  on 
meanwhile  with  callous  indifference. 

The  election  was  a combined  tragedy 
and  farce.  Terror  and  stuffed  ballot 
boxes  united  to  elect  the  candidates 
of  the  dominant  party  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  This  success 


further  emboldened  the  ruffians  and 
the  unscrupulous  officials  who  em- 
ployed them.  Lawlessness  and  dis- 
order increased,  and  Baltimore  soon 
became  the  Pandemonium  of  American 
cities.  The  city  began  to  suffer,  too,  in 
its  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Its 
citizens  were  derided  by  the  people  of 
rival  cities,  and  the  very  name  of  Bal- 
timore everywhere  excited  feelings  of 
mingled  dread,  pity  and  contempt. 
The  condition  of  affairs  was  truly  de- 
plorable, and  might  have  remained  so 
but  for  that  essential  characteristic  of 
the  genius  of  American  institutions, 
whereby  whatever  is  wrong  is  ulti- 
mately righted  by  the  determined  will 
of  the  people. 

As  the  period  of  the  next  election 
drew  near,  a few  gentlemen  of  Balti- 
more met  at  the  Exchange  Reading 
Rooms  to  consider  the  question  of  re- 
lief. The  President  of  that  meeting 
was  the  late  Hugh  Davy  Evans,  and 
among  those  who  took  a most  active 
part  in  its  proceedings  were  George 
M.  Gill  and  James  Hodges.  At  this 
meeting  committees  were  appointed, 
one  of  which  reported  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  favor  of  a great  gathering 
of  the  masses  to  take  place  in  Monu- 
ment Square  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  8th,  1859.  That  assemblage 
was  duly  convened  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  WMliam  Woodward,  and  was 
addressed  by  George  William  Brown, 
James  Hodges  and  George  M.  Gill. 
Beginning  his  address,  Mr.  Hodges 
said  : 

“ Business  men  and  citizens  of  Balti- 
more : The  position  which  I occupy 
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before  you  on  this  occasion  as  a public 
speaker  is  one  which  I have  not  sought, 
and  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  I 
have  never  before  attempted  to  ad- 
dress a public  meeting.”  Despite  the 
modesty  of  such  a preface,  according 
to  the  current  testimony  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Hodges  proceeded  to  make  one  of  the 
most  effective  speeches  ever  delivered 
before  a popular  assemblage  in  Balti- 
more, displaying  unexpected  ability  as 
an  orator,  and  producing  a most  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  10,000  anx- 
ious citizens  drawn  together,  seeking 
hope  of  political  redemption,  conscious 
that  a momentous  crisis  was  before  them. 

The  election  following  was  fought  on 
the  part  of  the  Reformers  by  the  organ- 
ization then  effected,  and  a bloody, 
desperate  contest  it  proved  to  be.  Be- 
sides the  ruffianly  clubs  of  Baltimore, 
all  violently  arrayed  against  the  Re- 
formers, similar  associations  arrived 
from  Washington  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  Never  before  had  such  an 
anxious  day  been  known  in  Baltimore. 
Early  in  the  day  the  patriot  Adam  B. 
Kyle  fell  a victim  to  the  murderous  as- 
saults of  the  mob  at  the  polls  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ward.  Then  shooting  down 
his  brother,  and  others  who  hurried  to 
his  rescue,  the  rioters  struck  consterna- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  polls  were  surren- 
dered to  the  infuriated  and  demoniac 
crew.  Gathering  force  and  strength, 
they  went  from  one  voting  place  to  an- 
other, violently  driving  their  opponents 
from  the  polls  until  every  ward  except 
the  Eleventh  was  in  possession  of  the 
mobocracy. 


The  Eleventh  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  party  of  Reform.  Contending  in 
defense  of  the  polls,  gentlemen  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  ruffians,  and  yielded 
their  ground  only  at  a late  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  and  only  then  after  it  had 
been  announced  by  a member  of  the 
Central  Committee  that  every  other 
ward  in  the  city  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  further  resistance 
could  be  of  no  avail.  On  that  day  Mr. 
Hodges  commanded  one  of  the  squads 
which  had  been  previously  organized 
for  protection  and  defense  and  engaged 
freely  in  the  several  fights  for  equal 
rights  around  the  polls  of  the  Eleventh 
Ward.  It  was  afterward  established 
that  Mr.  Kyle  had  been  murdered  by 
miscreants  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  it  was  also  secretly  dis- 
covered that  the  villains  had  resolved 
upon  killing  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Gill 
on  the  same  day.  The  desertion  of 
the  Eleventh  Ward  polls  by  the  Re- 
formers undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of 
those  two  conspicuous  workers  in  the 
cause,  for  in  less  than  thirty  minutes 
after  their  departure  several  hundred 
armed  desperadoes,  maddened  with 
liquor,  marched  up  from  the  other  wards 
to  take  the  Eleventh  by  assault. 

While  the  battle  had  been  lost  in 
Baltimore,  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
noble  band  who  were  prominent  in  the 
movement  were  not  altogether  devoid 
of  results.  The  Democracy  had  gained 
a triumph  in  the  State,  and  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  Reformers  appealed  for  help. 
The  unsurpassed  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  is  the  result  of  that  ap- 
peal. The  Police  Commissioners  were 
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given  the  control  of  the  municipal 
elections,  and  Baltimore  thus  secured 
political  redemption. 

Under  the  present  system,  established 
through  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Reform  party  of  1859,  the  reputation  of 
Baltimore  as  a city  of  law  and  order 
will  favorably  compare  with  that  of 
any  city  of  equal  population  in  the 
world. 

The  next  question  of  public  interest 
which  engaged  his  attention  was  the 
City  Passenger  Railway  Company.  A 
party  of  shrewd  speculators,  headed  by 
one  Jonathan  Brock,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  secured  from  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  in  March,  1859, 
an  ordinance  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering them  to  lay  railroad  tracks  on 
certain  streets  of  the  city.  To  make 
the  ordinance  valid  an  act  of  incorpor- 
ation was  necessary,  and  the  asso- 
ciation applied  to  the  Legislature  in 
i860  for  power  to  create  a stock  com- 
pany for  the  road,  with  a capital  of 
$2,000,000,  and  for  authority  to  issue, 
besides,  mortgage  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000.  As  the  road  and  equip- 
ments, when  completed,  would  cost 
less  than  $700,000,  and  the  parties  ask- 
ing the  charter  were  unknown  to  the 
city  authorities,  a feeling  of  intense 
opposition  to  it  sprung  up  in  Baltimore. 
Notwithstanding  the  manifest  unpopu- 
larity of  the  bill  and  the  strictures  of  the 
public  press,  it  was  generally  believed 
at  Annapolis  that  it  would  pass  the 
Legislature.  The  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  entertaining  the  mem- 
bers, the  bold  and  unblushing  lobbying 
that  was  going  on  to  advance  the 


scheme,  excited  at  last  a public  scandal 
too  great  for  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
to  bear,  and  they  called  a meeting  at 
the  Maryland  Institute,  in  February, 
i860,  to  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Hodges  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting,  and,  in  a well 
received  address,  denounced  the  bill  in 
the  most  earnest  and  scathing  terms, 
and  warned  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  they  would  certainly  im- 
peril, or,  perhaps,  destroy  their  political 
power  and  influence  by  voting  for  the 
act.  The  moral  effect  of  the  meeting 
was  fatal  to  the  gigantic  imposition, 
and  the  Legislature  ended  the  session 
of  i860  without  further  action  upon  it. 
A more  successful  meeting,  designed 
to  defeat  an  objectionable  legislative 
measure  by  pure  moral  effect,  has 
seldom  been  held  in  Baltimore.  In 
1862  the  application  for  a charter  was 
renewed,  and  the  demands  of  the  asso- 
ciation being  greatly  modified  in  many 
respects,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
granted. 

But  Mr.  Hodges  had  not  quitted 
the  City  Passenger  Railway  question. 
In  January,  1861,  the  Mayor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Council,  strongly 
favored  the  running  of  the  cars  on  Sun- 
day. Immediately  the  Sabbatarians 
raised  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the 
alleged  iniquity  of  the  proposal,  and 
uttered  through  the  press  the  most  ex- 
cited protests  against  it.  Deeming  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mayor  to  be  an 
act  of  mere  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  believing  that  its  adoption 
would  promote  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  working  classes,  he  entered  the 
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arena  of  controversy  at  once  in  its  de- 
fense, and  in  a series  of  articles  of  sig- 
nal ability  set  forth  the  organic  right 
of  the  people  to  enjoy  the  privilege, 
and  pointed  out  the  many  sanitary  and 
humanizing  advantages  to  society  at 
large  to  be  gained  by  its  exercise.  In 
the  first  one  of  these  articles  it  was 
said  : “I  take  it  to  be  an  admitted  fact 
that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  every 
government  to  make  the  people  living 
under  it  as  cheerful  and  as  healthy  as 
its  means  will  allow.  Public  parks 
have  sprung  up  in  the  cities  of  the 
world  as  one  of  the  natural  fruits  of  that 
policy,  and,  when  placed  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  people,  they  fur- 
nish the  best  means  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  parks  of  London,  which  stud  that 
great  metropolis  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion as  breathing  places  for  the  masses, 
that  city  might  be  the  home  of  conta- 
gion from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  hot  season.  If  public 
parks  are  useful  for  these  purposes  they 
should  be  placed  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  people,  but  when  that  is 
impossible  they  should  have  cheap 
transportation  at  hand  whenever  they 
choose  to  visit  them.  Druid  Hill  Park 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  from  the  western,  southern 
and  eastern  portions  of  it,  that  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  without  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, could  not  reach  it  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  on  Sunday  (their  only 
day  of  leisure)  without  railway  facilities. 
Why  should  the  poor  man  not  ride  to 
the  park  on  Sunday  ? The  rich  drive 
there  on  that  day  in  their  private  car- 


riages, and  we  hear  no  ‘ protest  ’ 
against  it.”  As  the  controversy  pro- 
gressed one  disputant  after  another  en- 
tered the  field  on  the  Sabbatarian  side, 
until  the  advocate  of  the  measure  found 
himself  contending  single-handed 
against  five  distinct  opponents  of  his 
cause.  From  a mere  question  of  local 
policy,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
sanitary  and  moral  features  of  the  case, 
the  controversy  took  a higher  flight 
and  turned  upon  the  rights  of  man  un- 
der civil  government.  It  was  then 
discussed  to  the  close  upon  the  follow- 
ing propositions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hodges  in  one  of  his  communications  : 

First.  That  this  is  a temporal  and  not 
a spiritual  government. 

Second.  That  the  laws  of  God  as  set 
forth  in  his  Holy  Scriptures  never  have 
been  and  never  can  be  applied  in  their 
immaculate  purity  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  human  race,  unless  the 
nature  of  man  should  be  changed  by  a 
miracle  of  God. 

Third.  That  the  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  man  is  the  proper  study  and 
concern  of  human  governments,  and 
that  such  governments  have  no  right  to 
enforce  religious  obligations  upon  the 
people  living  under  them,  nor  to  take 
the  public  conscience  under  their  con- 
trol and  direction. 

Few  controversies  of  local  interest 
have  ever  attracted  more  earnest  atten- 
tion than  this,  and  few  recommenda- 
tions were  ever  more  shyly  received 
by  the  law  makers  of  a city  or  State. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  no  immediate 
result,  favorable  to  the  proposition,  was 
secured  by  the  controversy,  but  it  was 
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noticeable  that  the  public  mind  from 
that  time  began  to  take  more  liberal 
views  of  the  question.  It  ripened 
slowly,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years  the 
necessary  legislation  was  secured,  but 
only  then  upon  condition  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  for  ratification 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.  Accordingly 
the  citizens  voted  upon  it  and  it  was 
carried  by  a large  majority.  The  cars 
commenced  to  run  on  Sunday  in  May, 
1867,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all 
the  good  results  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted were  abundantly  realized.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  articles 
which  Mr.  Hodges  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  Sunday  cars  are  valuable  as 
models  of  a vigorous  and  polished 
style,  as  well  as  vivid  pictures  of  life 
in  a great  American  city.  They  are 
seasoned  with  wit,  satire  and  pathos, 
but  their  most  pleasing  feature  is  the 
broad  current  of  humanity  that  flows 
through  them.  He  regards  them  in 
their  entireness  as  the  best  intellectual 
achievement  of  his  life,  and  the  prac- 
tical result  which  followed  it  the  most 
happy  in  its  consequences  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people. 

A question  of  much  deeper  and 
broader  interest  was  soon,  however,  to 
bring  into  active  requisition  the  facile 
pen  of  Mr.  Hodges — a question  that 
was  destined  to  shake  the  Union  from 
centre  to  circumference.  It  was  the 
movement  in  1860-61  to  establish  a 
Southern  Confederacy  by  the  secession 
of  the  slave-holding  States  from  the 
Union.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
movement  he  recorded  his  opposition 


to  it,  and  expressed  grave  doubts  of  its 
success.  He  thought  the  South  was 
too  deficient  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries to  take  so  bold  a step  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  rights  at  the  hazard  of 
war.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whilst  very  threatening  to  Southern 
rights,  was  not  an  “ overt  act”  of  suffi- 
cient gravity,  he  thought,  to  justify  so 
desperate  a remedy  as  secession. 
These  views,  however,  yielded  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour, 
and  before  actual  hostilities  had  com- 
menced his  feelings  were  enlisted  in 
the  Southern  cause.  A slave-holder 
himself,  with  pro-slavery  views, 
schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  States 
Rights,  born  and  bred  of  an  ancient 
slave-holding  family,  and  commercially 
and  socially  identified  with  the  South- 
ern people,  he  felt  bound  by  every  im- 
pulse of  honor  and  obligation  to  stand 
by  the  South  in  her  heroic  struggle, 
however  much  he  may  have  doubted 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  her 
course.  He  opposed,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  the  coercive  policy  of  the 
Government  and  contended  that  war 
was  not  a proper  remedy  for  secession. 
He  wrote  a series  of  newspaper  articles 
in  defense  of  Maryland’s  sympathy 
with  the  South,  in  which  he  clearly 
showed  that  the  commercial  welfare 
of  Baltimore  depended  upon  her  ad- 
hesion to  the  Confederate  States.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war,  he  did  all 
that  a Baltimorean  could  do  under  the 
law  to  administer  relief  to  the  sufferings 
of  Confederate  prisoners  and  to  the 
border  population  of  the  South.  This 
he  did,  not  in  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  to 
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the  Government,  but  from  a sentiment 
of  humanity.  The  war  over,  however, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  advocate  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  upon  the  basis 
of  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  the 
States  under  the  Constitution.  This 
was  done  in  the  spirit  of  a true  South- 
erner in  a speech  delivered  at  the  ban- 
quet given  to  the  delegates  to  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Convention  held  at  the  New 
Assembly  Rooms  in  August,  1865. 

The  speech  was  chiefly  a plea  to  the 
victor  for  the  vanquished,  but  conspicu- 
ously free  from  cringing  and  apologetic 
terms. 

Mr.  Hodges  is  the  author  of  the  prop- 
osition submitted  to  Congress  in  1 869 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  “ to  establish  a new 
department  of  the  Government,  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  which  should  be  referred  all 
questions  connected  with  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  transportation 
of  the  country.”  The  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  which  met  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  December,  1869, 
and  after  a prolonged  and  able  discus- 
sion it  was  adopted  by  a large  major- 
ity. While  no  definite  action  has  yet 
been  taken  on  it  by  the  Senatorial  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  to  which  it  was 
referred,  it  is  believed  by  those  giving 
intelligent  consideration  to  the  subject 
that  the  delay  has  been  injurious  to  the 
general  commercial  and  transporta- 
tional  interests  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a department 


should  be  no  longer  postponed.  In 
submitting  the  proposition,  he  argued 
that  the  equilibrium  of  trade  and  trans- 
portation, and  all  their  kindred  inter- 
ests,  had  been  broken  by  the  war,  and 
that  the  work  of  readjusting  it  could  best 
be  accomplished  by  an  official  head, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  investigate 
the  causes  which  have  produced  it,  and 
to  suggest,  prepare  and  encourage  all 
legislation  necessary  to  restore  it.  He 
maintained  that  the  United  States, 
whose  shores  were  washed  by  two 
great  oceans,  and  whose  industries  are 
so  varied  and  so  vast,  if  true  to  them- 
selves, must  become  the  focus  of  me- 
tropolitan commerce  and  the  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Further,  that  the  American 
people  would  do  well  to  nationalize 
this  notable  sentiment  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh:  “ Whoso  commands  the  sea 
commands  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
whoso  commands  the  trade  of  the 
world  commands  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  consequently,  the  world 
itself.”  A policy  looking  to  the  more 
speedy  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
he  thought,  could  not  be  firmly  estab- 
lished and  steadily  maintained  without 
an  official  head.  As  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton had  nurtured  the  national  credit  at 
a critical  period  by  a system  of  wisely  de- 
vised measures,  so  he  maintained  that  a 
minister  of  commerce,  by  similar  means, 
might  succeed  in  re-establishing  the 
commercial,  marine  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  States.  That  time  has  not  di- 
minished the  importance  of  the  propo- 
sition to  establish  such  a department  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  from  an  official  source.  Mr. 
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Frederick  Fraley,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  says,  in  a letter 
to  the  author  of  the  proposition,  that 
“The  National  Board  of  Trade,  by  its 
executive  committee,  has  not  ceased, 
since  1869,  to  press  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  Congress, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  a de- 
partment of  commerce I feel 

now  that  there  is  just  as  great  a need 
of  such  a department  as  there  is  for 
that  of  the  Interior,  and  until  it  is 
established  the  interests  of  our  com- 
merce, marine  and  manufactures  will 
go  on,  as  they  have  done  for  years, 
on  crutches,  without  proper  care  or 
system.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
now  overburdened  with  work,  and 
should  be  relieved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a such  a department.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposition 
is  still  kept  alive  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  New 
York:  “The  New  York  Maritime 

Exchange  yesterday  (November  23d, 
1889)  passed  resolutions  asking  Con- 
gress to  establish  a department  of  com- 
merce, with  a Cabinet  officer  as  chief, 
to  foster  and  promote  our  ocean  carry- 
ing trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  our 
internal  commerce,  by  water  and  rail.” 
In  1872-3  Mr.  Hodges  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  currency  question, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  the 
Pandora  box  of  commerce  and  politics. 
At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Board  of  Trade,  given  at  Bar- 
num’s  Hotel  in  January,  1873,  he  de- 
livered  a notable  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  reviewed  our  national 
banking  system,  pointing  out  its  ad- 


vantages and  defects,  and  strongly 
favored  an  early  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  It  was  prepared  after  care- 
ful investigation  and  the  collection  of 
much  statistical  information,  and  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  expositions  of  the  sub- 
ject that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
public.  It  was  delivered  at  a period  of 
chronic  stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, made  so  by  several  years  of  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  currency,  and  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  disastrous 
financial  panic  of  September,  1873. 
Coming  events  were  already  casting 
their  shadows  before,  and  the  main 
object  of  the  speech  was  to  show 
that  an  inflexible  currency,  which  then 
existed,  was  fatal  to  commercial  pros- 
perity. He  argued  that  an  augmenting 
population  and  trade  require  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  money  quite  as  much  as 
they  need  increasing  passenger  and 
freighting  facilities  on  the  railroads. 
He  thought  the  country  had  reached  a 
period  of  financial  distress  so  perilous 
that  it  required  either  an  expansion  of 
the  currency  or  a resumption  of  specie 
payments  as  a measure  of  relief.  A 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  he  be- 
lieved, was  the  more  desirable  plan,  as 
it  would  accomplish  the  double  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  transactions  of 
business  upon  a fixed  metallic  basis, 
and  augment,  at  the  same  time,  the 
volume  of  money  by  putting  the  coin 
of  the  country,  then  dormant,  into 
active  circulation.  The  business  enter- 
prises of  the  United  States  had  out- 
grown the  power  and  breadth  of  the 
currency  to  sustain  them,  and  it  is 
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now  thought  that  the  timely  adoption 
of  either  of  these  plans  by  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  materially  modified 
the  intensity  of  the  financial  panic  of 
1873,  or>  perhaps,  prevented  its  occur- 
rence altogether. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  Mr*  Hodges, 
being  strongly  urged  by  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  consented  to  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a Democratic  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  nominating  convention 
of  the  party.  A journal  of  the  day,  in- 
dependent in  politics,  thus  noticed  the 
first  mention  of  his  name  in  that  con- 
nection : “Some  adventurous  individ- 
ual has  had  the  audacity  to  nominate 
in  a morning  paper  as  a candidate  for 
the  next  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  not  a per- 
sistent place-hunter,  not  a partisan 
wire-puller,  not  a political  hack,  not  a 
numskull,  whose  only  qualification  is  his 
reputed  ‘honesty/  not  a thing  to  be 
manipulated  in  the  interests  of  ring  job- 
bery— none  of  these — but  a gentleman 
of  culture,  a merchant  of  deservedly 
high  reputation,  a public  spirited  citizen, 
one  who  can  grasp  comprehensively 
the  true  interests  of  this  port  and 
point  out  the  real  source  of  its  future  de- 
velopment and  prosperity.  The  gentle- 
man named  is  Mr.  James  Hodges, 
whose  speeches  on  public  occasions 
have  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  Baltimore  must  look  for  its 
commercial  advancement/'  Strongly 
encouraged  by  politicians  and  many  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  community,  he 
entered  the  canvass,  as  he  supposed,  in 
obedience  to  the  popular  will,  and  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  some  of  the 


wards  of  the  city  upon  the  local  issues 
of  the  day.  He  believed,  in  common 
with  his  friends,  that  the  third  commer- 
cial city  of  the  Union,  at  that  particular 
juncture  of  affairs,  should  have  a busi- 
ness man  for  Mayor,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  peculiar  knowledge  and  experience, 
could  give  a more  decided  commercial 
and  utilitarian  direction  to  the  policy  of 
the  city  government.  His  views,  as 
avowed  and  expressed  from  the  plat- 
form, were  everywhere  received  with 
favor  and  applause,  and  the  belief  is 
very  generally  entertained  that  had  the 
will  of  the  people  not  been  contravened 
by  the  secret  manipulations  of  profes- 
sional politicians,  he  would  have  se- 
cured the  nomination  at  the  primaries 
by  a large  majority.  As  the  canvass 
progressed  these  sinister  influences  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest  in  their 
operations  against  him,  and  as  he  was 
incapable  of  counteracting  them  by 
similar  means,  he  withdrew  from  the 
contest. 

From  that  time  his  name  was  kept 
prominently  before  the  Democratic 
mind  as  a future  candidate  for  the 
office. 

In  1874  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated without  consultation  or  notice, 
and  afterwards  elected  President  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association. 

In  June,  1875,  Mr.  Hodges  was 
elected  a delegate  from  the  Eleventh 
Ward  to  the  mayoralty  convention  that 
nominated  General  Ferdinand  C. 
Latrobe  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Mayor,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  that  body.  On 
taking  the  chair  he  made  a strong 
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speech  in  favor  of  the  candidate,  and  in 
defense  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

General  Latrobe  had  no  opponent  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mayor, 
and  as  the  Republican  party  of  Balti- 
more was  numerically  weak,  it  was 
supposed  by  some  of  his  friends  that 
he  would  surely  be  elected.  A power- 
ful and  active  fusion  was  formed  against 
him  by  dissatisfied  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  under  the  popular  shib- 
boleth of  Reform.  It  increased  in  im- 
portance, confidence  and  numbers 
daily.  Many  merchants  and  business 
men  united  themselves  with  the  move- 
ment and  held  a formidable  meeting  at 
the  Masonic  Temple  in  September  of 
that  year  to  publicly  endorse  the  plat- 
form of  the  party,  and  advocate  its 
claims  to  support.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  meeting  against  the  Democrats  was 
visible  everywhere  and  the  necessity 
of  counteracting  it  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party.  An  opposition  meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  business  men  still  loyal  to 
the  party  was  deemed  to  be  necessary, 
and  Mr.  Hodges  was  importuned  and 
consented  to  speak  again  in  support  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  made  the 
leading  speech  of  the  occasion.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  and  the  hall  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Williams  presided,  and  the 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  and  many 
prominent  citizens  occupied  seats  on 
the  platform.  In  his  speech,  Mr. 
Hodges  critically  analyzed  the  preten- 
tions of  the  Reformers,  exposed  their 
fallacies,  refuted  their  assertions,  ridi- 


culed their  attempt  to  alarm  the  tax- 
payers, and  maintained  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  the  genuine  and  origi- 
nal Reform  party  of  Maryland.  He 
predicted  the  success  of  the  party  and 
his  prediction  was  realized.  His  speech 
was  free  from  partisan  rancor,  clear, 
forcible  and  convincing,  and  was  re- 
ceived from  beginning  to  end  with 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

In  May,  1877,  Mr.  Hodges  was  unan- 
imously elected  by  the  City  Council  one 
of  the  Finance  Commissioners  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Board,  his  associates 
being  the  Mayor,  President  ex-officio 
of  the  Board,  and  Enoch  Pratt,  the 
founder  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Circu- 
lating Library.  The  first  question  that 
claimed  his  attention  was  the  feasibility 
of  substituting  a $5,000,000  five  per 
cent,  loan  for  the  $5,000,000  six  per 
cent,  water  loan  which  matured  in  July, 
1875.  The  negotiation  was  under- 
taken and  accomplished.  It  was  the 
first  five  per  cent,  municipal  loan  with- 
out a gold  interest  guarantee  ever  nego- 
tiated in  this  country.  It  saved  the 
people  $50,000  per  annum. 

Few  enterprises  have  been  under- 
taken in  Baltimore  of  late  years,  de- 
signed to  promote  her  progress  or 
embellishment,  which  he  has  not  aided 
by  active  work  and  liberal  contribu- 
tions. In  1874  he  was  tendered  the 
presidency  of  one  of  the  national  banks 
of  Baltimore,  but  the  cares  of  a large 
business  constrained  him  to  decline. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  a delegate, 
with  Albert  Schumacher,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  represent 
that  body  in  the  convention  which  met 
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at  Philadelphia  to  organize  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  which  became  a pow- 
erful commercial  organization.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Baltimore,  made,  perhaps,  by  the  excit- 
ing events  of  the  time,  one  of  the  most 
notable  grand  juries  that  ever  as- 
sembled in  Maryland.  Four  years 
afterward  he  was  appointed  foreman 
of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land. 

In  May,  1878,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  nomination  of  Governor  John 
Lee  Carroll,  Honorary  Commissioner  to 
represent  the  State  of  Maryland  at  the 
International  Industrial  Exposition  at 
Paris,  with  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Buckler  as 
his  colleague. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  also  a member  of 
the  Franco-American  Congress,  which 
met  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  August,  1878, 
and  with  Hon.  Robert  M.  McLane, 
late  United  States  Minister  to  France, 
represented  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  reported  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1878,  a basis  for  a treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  and  a mem- 
orial to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Chambers.  He 
made  several  speeches  in  France,  in 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  on  public 
occasions.  His  sound,  practical  views, 
fluency  of  expression,  apt  illustrations, 
graceful  delivery  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence won  for  him  a high  and  envi- 
able reputation  for  oratory,  and  con- 
ferred honor  upon  his  native  State. 


Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  address  them 
upon  the  question  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  in  response  thereto  he  de- 
livered at  Rialto  Hall,  on  November 
30th,  1878,  a notable  address  in  sup- 
port of  a reciprocal  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  which  was 
reported  in  the  daily  papers,  was  given 
in  full  in  the  New  York  Herald , and  was 
copied  generally  by  the  press  of  Amer- 
ica and  France.  His  friendship  to 
France  was  emphasized  at  a later  date 
in  an  eloquent  speech  delivered  at  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  French  flagship  ‘ ‘Arethuse,  ” 
by  the  hospitable  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Varied,  indeed,  have  been  Mr. 
Hodges'  relations  to  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  business  life  of  Baltimore  and 
Maryland,  a few  of  which  may  be 
briefly  grouped  as  follows:  “In  1878 
he  was  chosen  a director  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Bank  of  Maryland ; in 
1888,  a state  director  in  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Railroad  Company  ; serving  in 
the  same  year  as  a Maryland  elector- 
at-large  on  the  Democratic  Presidential 
ticket.  He  was  a member  of  the  State 
convention  which  was  held  in  Balti- 
more on  September  27th,  1889,  to  nom- 
inate a candidate  for  Comptroller  of  the 
State  Treasury,  and  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  making  a 
terse  and  well  received  speech  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion.  He  also  delivered  a 
strong  and  scholarly  oration  at  Carroll 
Hall,  April  25th,  1889,  before  the  Grey- 
stone  Club,  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  late  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  in  whose  honor  the  club  was 
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named.  He  has  always  manifested  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  commercial 
classes.  As  a writer  and  speaker  he 
has  made  many  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, seeking  thus  to  advance  the  power 
and  influence  of  business  men. 

Recognizing  this  as  essentially  the 
age  of  the  merchant,  he  has  long  main- 
tained that  the  colleges  of  the  country 
should  give  more  attention  to  special 
business  instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  the  more  we  educate  the  students 
designed  for  commercial  pursuits,  the 
more  we  increase  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  business  and  enlarge  our  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

His  notable  article  on  “Commercial 
Education/’  which  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  May,  1887, 
is  a comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
question,  and  embraces  a carefully 
prepared  curriculum. 

In  1885,  under  the  pressure  of  friendly 
importunities,  Mr.  Hodges  gave  his  re- 
luctant consent  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more. The  cares  of  a large  business, 
and  not  an  inappreciation  of  the  honor 
of  the  Mayoralty,  caused  his  unwilling- 
ness to  serve.  The  canvass  which  fol- 
lowed his  nomination  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  political  contests  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  electoral  history  of  the 
city,  made  so  by  an  aggressive  fusion- 
ism  of  Republicans  and  rule-or-ruin 
Democrats.  Although  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  was  a merchant  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  character — 
which  no  speaker  ever  ventured  to  as- 
sail— he  was  made  the  subject  of  rail- 


lery, sarcasm  and  low  abuse  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
The  high  character  of  the  candidate 
served  only  to  intensify  the  desperation 
of  his  opponents. 

Although  Mr.  Hodges  made  many 
public  speeches  during  the  canvass, 
he  confined  his  remarks  to  the  issues 
involved,  and  treated  the  assaults  of  his 
adversaries  with  dignified  and  silent 
contempt  But  their  abusiveness  was 
abortive,  for  he  was  elected  on  the  28th 
of  October,  and  installed  as  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  on  the  2d  of  the  ensuing 
month. 

Two  quotations  from  his  inaugural 
address  will  show  the  character  of  his 
administration  and  the  rule  by  which 
he  made  appointments  to  public  office. 

First:  “A  business  man  myself,  I 

was  elected  to  office  on  business  prin- 
ciples, materially  aided  by  the  votes  of. 
business  men,  and  I shall  apply  them 
to  the  administration  of  the  city  govern- 
ment as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to 
the  public  service.” 

Second:  “I  shall  strictly  observe 

the  rule  that  public  office  is  a public 
trust,  to  be  used  for  the  public  good ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  my  settled  be- 
lief that  the  voters  of  a successful  politi- 
cal party,  when  honest  and  capable  and 
possessing  the  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, deserve  to  have  seats  at 
the  government  table.” 

Actuated  by  a desire  to  grasp  a por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  office,  as  well  as  a 
purpose  to  embarrass  his  administra- 
tion, the  adversaries  of  the  Mayor,  hav- 
ing failed  to  defeat  his  election,  trans- 
ferred their  warfare  from  the  canvass  to 
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the  City  Council,  and  became  the  organ- 
izers of  an  obstructive  majority,  with 
the  view  of  controlling  the  appoint- 
ments to  public  office.  This  movement 
was  likewise  unsuccessful.  We  need 
not  give  the  details  of  the  long  and 
stubborn  conflict  between  the  Council 
and  the  Mayor  which  marked  that 
period.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Mayor  contended  that  the  official  in- 
cumbents, whom  he  desired  to  reap- 
point, were  entitled  to  hold  their  offices 
until  their  successors  were  appointed 
and  qualified. 

To  this  view  the  majority  objected, 
and  threatened  mandamus  proceedings 
to  force  the  Mayor  to  send  in  other 
names  for  confirmation.  The  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals unanimously  deciding  the  case, 
sustaining  the  Mayor  in  the  position 
which  he  had  assumed.  And  thus  he 
saw  the  power  of  the  opposition  give 
way  before  his  high  and  resolute  pur- 
pose to  stand  by  the  authority  of  his 
office. 

Being  thus  opposed  by  an  unfriendly 
City  Council,  he  did  not  achieve,  during 
his  administration,  all  that  he  had 
aimed  to  accomplish,  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  possible  public  improvements 
were  undertaken  and  pushed  to  com- 
pletion that  the  restricted  revenue  of 
the  City  and  contemporary  high  taxes 
would  permit. 

During  a portion  of  his  official  term 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  City 
Council  was  such,  that  instead  of  formu- 
lating new  public  enterprises,  he  was 
obliged  to  stand  as  a watch  dog  of  the 
treasury  to  prevent  the  public  funds 


from  being  absolutely  squandered.  In 
verification  of  this,  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Finance, 
at  the  close  of  his  administration  said 
that  Mayor  Hodges  had  “saved  the  tax- 
payers over  a million  dollars  by  his 
wise  vetoes,  saying  nothing  of  other 
large  amounts  in  the  various  retrench- 
ments he  had  inaugurated.”  Without 
exaggeration,  however,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that  the  amount  thus  saved 
would  approximate  two  millions,  more 
nearly  than  one. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  commenting 
on  his  official  term,  said:  “Looking 
back  on  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded him,  the  wonder  is  that  he  has 
achieved  so  much,  for  a less  able  and 
upright  man  would  have  been  stranded 
among  the  breakers  which  beat  against 
his  administration.” 

It  may  be  added  that  the  people  of 
Baltimore  learned  before  the  close  of  his 
official  term  to  appreciate  the  devotion 
of  Mayor  Hodges  to  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  their  interests. 

At  a municipal  election  which  oc- 
curred in  the  second  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration, they  endorsed  his  policy 
and  fidelity  in  the  spirit  of  rebuke  to 
his  adversaries,  by  sending  a unani- 
mous delegation  in  full  sympathy  with 
him,  to  represent  them  in  the  First 
Branch  of  the  City  Council. 

In  1887  Mr.  Hodges  was  a candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  and  received  a con- 
siderable vote  in  the  State  Nominating 
Convention,  which  assembled  at  Balti- 
more July  27th  of  that  year.  Seven- 
teen of  the  twenty-one  delegates  from 
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Baltimore  City  and  others  from  the 
counties  voted  for  him ; but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  the  result  to  ensue 
was  a foregone  conclusion,  and  the 
nomination  was  given  toE.  E.  Jackson, 
of  Wicomico  County. 

Although  an  active  merchant  and 
public  man,  Mr.  Hodges  has  found 
time  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts. 

The  Boston  Wide  Awake , July  num- 
ber, 1889,  contains  eighteen  different 
illustrations  of  a set  of  portrait  plates 
owned  by  him  and  known  as  “The  Re- 
publican Court,”  serving  to  decorate 
the  dado  of  the  dining-room  of  his  pri- 
vate residence. 

The  article  in  which  these  illustra- 
tions appear  is  written  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  and  is  entitled  “The  Repub- 
lican Court,”  and  is  preceded  by  the 
following  note,  in  which  Mr.  Hodges 
explains  the  origin  and  execution  of 
these  beautiful' works  of  art: 

“In  1876,  desiring  to  possess  myself 
of  some  original  object  as  a centennial 
souvenir,  worthy  to  descend  to  my 
successors  as  an  heirloom,  I conceived 
the  idea  of  securing  it,  if  possible,  in 
the  form  of  eighteen  dinner-table  plates 
to  be  known  as  ‘The  Republican 
Court,’  bearing  primarily  the  like- 
nesses of  women  who  were  prominent 
in  Philadelphia  society  during  the 
period  of  Washington’s  administration. 
My  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  and  pleasing  sub- 
jects— then  to  learn  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  owners  of  the  original 
pictures  of  such  persons,  then  to  pro- 
cure good  and  well-authenticated  en- 
gravings and  photographs  therefrom, 


and  finally  to  request  the  owners  of 
such  pictures  to  furnish  me  with  letters 
descriptive  of  complexion,  eyes,  hair 
and  dress-colors  as  they  appear  in  the 
originals. 

“When  the  descriptive  letters  were 
in  hand,  they  were  carefully  translated 
into  French,  and  the  translations  sent 
to  a trusted  agent  in  Paris  with  full  in- 
structions for  the  execution  ’of  the 
work.  C.  H.  Pillivuyt  & Company,  the 
celebrated  china  fabricants,  and  the  not 
less  notable  Parisian  miniature  painter, 
Htte.  Guiraud,  were  employed  to  carry 
out  my  design.  Nearly  a year  was 
consumed  in  the  execution  of  my 
order,  but  the  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  the  most  successful  and  artis- 
tic manner.  With  no  desire  to  exag- 
gerate the  elegance  and  value  of  this 
cluster  of  ceramic  art,  I venture  to  say 
that  these  plates  are  far  superior  in  fin- 
ish and  originality  to  a set  of  Minton’s 
ware  which  I saw  displayed  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
artistic  set  of  plates  on  exhibition.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  readily 
understood  that  Mr.  James  Hodges, 
though  possessing  an  eminently  well- 
rounded  character,  is  a many-sided 
man,  and  must  be  viewed  from  several 
different  and  distinct  points. 

In  the  highest  mercantile  circles  at 
home,  he  is  regarded  as  a business 
man  of  the  best  school,  intelligent,  en- 
terprising, sagacious,  honorable  in  all 
his  transactions,  and  is  admired  as  the 
successful  founder  of  one  of  the  best 
organized  commercial  establishments 
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in  the  United  States.  Over  this  he  ex- 
erts a commanding  personal  influence, 
which  is  daily  evidenced  by  the  re- 
spectful devotion  of  the  employees  to 
the  interests  and  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm.  Few  merchants  in 
America  have  done  more  in  their  day 
and  generation  than  he  to  elevate  the 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
of  the  commercial  occupation.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  every  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  Ihe  vast  and  increasing  importance 
of  providing  for  an  advanced  commer- 
cial education  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  this  country,  the  prosperity 
and  destiny  of  which  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  intelligence,  probity 
and  sagacity  of  its  merchants.  In  a letter 
to  a friend  he  once  said,  “The  idea  that 
an  energetic  devotion  to  business  is  in- 
compatible with  a high  degree  of  moral 
and  mental  culture  is  entirely  errone- 
ous. The  most  active  business  men 
have  many  leisure  hours,  and  if  these 
are  put  to  the  best  use,  a high  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence 
can  be  reached  ; one  imparts  strength 
to  the  character,  and  the  other  invigor- 
ates the  judgment,  and  they  are  inval- 
uable auxiliaries  to  success.”  He  has 
always  been  consistent  in  practice  with 
the  theory  of  his  precepts,  and  the 
efforts  of  his  life  have  rewarded  him 
with  success,  the  attainment  of  a high 
degree  of  personal  excellence,  a rare 
elevation  of  character,  and  that  respect 
of  his  fellow-men  which  follows,  alone, 
a career  of  perspicuous,  spotless  integ- 
rity. 

He  has  cultivated  all  through  life 


the  mental  habits  of  an  ardent  student, 
and  amassed  a great  store  of  historical, 
biographical  and  literary  learning,  and 
is  well  versed  in  many  subjects  affect- 
ing or  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  In 
this  regard  his  practical  acquisitions 
are  very  remarkable.  As  a clever  mer- 
cantile writer  he  is  well  known  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  style  is  noted 
for  its  peculiar  freshness  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  and  also  for  its  grace- 
ful and  easy  diction.  With  a mind 
fully  furnished  with  well  digested  en- 
cyclopaedical and  accurate  knowledge 
of  politics,  trade,  commerce,  finance, 
manufactures,  literature  and  art,  and 
withal  a ready  talker,  Mr.  Hodges  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting conversationalists  we  have 
among  us,  and  a brilliant  acquisition  to 
the  highest  and  most  cultivated  circles 
of  society.  His  happy  .facility  of  ex- 
pression and  power  of  apt  illustration, 
combined  with  trained  reasoning  facul- 
ties, joined  to  his  elevated  character 
and  reputation  for  personal  truth,  inde- 
pendence and  honor,  render  him  a 
powerful  and  effective  public  speaker. 

As  a citizen  he  is  public-spirited, 
never  begrudging  the  expenditure  of  his 
time  or  money  to  advance  the  progress 
or  welfare  of  the  community,  ever 
ready  to  assist  a worthy  object,  and 
always  willing  to  bear  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  citizenship.  In  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-men  he  displays  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  a frank  and 
generous  disposition,  with  few  con- 
cealed opinions,  an  unyielding  perse- 
verance and  an  iron  will,  tempered 
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with  an  acute  and  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others,  tender  re- 
gard for  the  sensibilities  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  use  of  his  language,  de- 
liberation and  caution  in  the  formation 
of  an  opinion,  but  unhesitating  prompt- 
ness in  the  execution  of  his  resolve,  and 
great  independence  and  force  of  char- 
acter, accompanied  by  a readiness  to 
take  the  full  responsibility  of  his  con- 
victions of  duty. 

Among  his  associates  he  is  known  as 
a tender  and  indulgent  parent,  faithful 
friend,  and  a well-bred  gentleman  of 
severe  and  exquisite  taste.  This 
aesthetic  trait  is,  perhaps,  the  control- 
ling one  of  his  character.  His  high 
standard  of  excellence  and  “fitness  of 
things,”  moulded  and  bounded  within 
the  rigid  moderation  of  strict  propriety, 
is  quite  as  observable  in  the  course  and 
tenor  of  his  daily  life  as  it  is  noticeable 
in  the  appointments  and  adornment  of 
his  commodious  mansion.  His  man- 


ner is  cordial  and  invites  confidence. 
In  the  dispensation  of  the  rites  of  his 
elegant  hospitality  he  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  his  guest  forget  the 
host  in  the  presence  of  an  agreeable 
companion  and  a genial  hereditary 
Maryland  gentleman.  His  conversa- 
tion is  easy,  flowing,  lively,  and  always 
preserves  a refined  tone  of  elevated 
thought  and  sentiment.  Possessing 
a remarkably  retentive  memory,  his 
power  of  accurate  narration  and  vivid 
description  is  sometimes  almost  mar- 
velous. 

In  grasp  of  intellect,  solid  informa- 
tion, varied  culture  and  practical  ac- 
quirements he  is  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Maryland. 


(Note. — The  foregoing  biographical  sketch 
was  written,  in  the  main,  by  the  late  Colonel 
George  A.  Hanson,  author  of  “ Old  Kent  of 
Maryland,”  for  future  use,  and  its  publica- 
tion delayed  until  the  present  occasion.) 


THE  CAVALRY  SERVICE,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  WAR.* 


It  is  said  that  an  efficient  Signal  Ser- 
vice, with  its  mirrors  catching  the  sun- 
beams, and  by  them  flashing  words 
across  the  country,  from  hill-top,  crest 
and  peak,  are  the  eyes  of  an  army  ; so, 
we  may  say,  that  an  alert  and  active 
cavalry  are  the  ears  and  outstretched 

* A paper  read  before  the  Colorado  Com- 
mandery  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  by  Companion  S.  H.  Hastings,  late 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  one  of 
the  four  cavalry  regiments  which  formed 
General  Custer’s  old  brigade. 


arms,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  the 
huge  body  and  legs  of  an  army.  Like 
the  human  system,  each  part  has  need 
of  the  other,  and  each  performing  its 
proper  duty  makes  the  perfect  entity. 
While  the  writer  has  no  idea  that  he 
will  do  full  justice  to  the  cavalry  arm 
in  a short  essay  and  must  confine  his 
thought  to  that  arm,  briefly  touching 
upon  its  organization,  duties  and 
achievements,  yet  he  would  gladly 
halt  his  column  of  cavalry  events,  and 
with  sabres  at  present  allow  that  grand- 
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er  column  of  infantry  and  artillery 
events  to  pass  in  review,  while  we  of 
the  cavalry  look  intently  on  with  pro- 
found admiration.  But  the  ears  and  arms 
are  not  conveniently  dispensed  with, 
no  more  than  are  the  eyes  or  the  legs, 
therefore  we  will  pass  hurriedly  on 
with  a few  thoughts  about  the  World’s 
Cavalry.  We  are  told  that  from  the 
earliest  records  of  armed  men  being 
systematically  trained  and  organized, 
cavalry  has  always  formed  an  integral 
part  of  every  army.  To  the  Egyptians 
we  probably  owe  the  first  distinct 
attempt  at  military  organization  ; and 
it  is  possible  this  fact  may  have  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
as  he  turned  his  horse  to  face  that  gal- 
lant army,  when,  with  Egypt’s  Pyra- 
mids in  sight,  he  pointed  to  their  time- 
worn tops  and  uttered  the  historic 
words  : “From  the  summit  of  yonder 

Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down 
upon  you.”  To  the  Persian  mounted 
bowmen  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  the  saddle,  by  which 
they  increased  the  security  of  their 
seats.  Passing  to  the  organization  of 
our  own  cavalry,  during  the  late  war, 
we  take  the  troop,  or  company,  as  our 
unit  of  organization.  At  its  maximum, 
it  was  composed  of  three  commissioned 
officers — a Captain  and  two  Lieuten- 
ants and  ioo  enlisted  men,  ioo  govern- 
ment horses  and  from  four  to  six 
private  horses,  used  by  the  commis- 
sioned officers  and  their  servants.  The 
maximum  cavalry  regiment  during  our 
late  war  consisted  of  twelve  field  and 
staff  officers,  thirty-six  line  officers  and 
eight  non-commissioned  staff  officers. 


The  field  and  staff  comprised  one  Col- 
onel, one  Lieutenant-Colonel,  three 
Majors, who  commanded  battalions  of 
four  companies  each,  one  Adjutant, 
who  ranked  as  First  Lieutenant,  one 
Quartermaster  and  one  Commissary  of 
Subsistence,  each  ranking  as  Captain  ; 
one  Surgeon,  who  ranked  as  Major, 
and  two  Assistant  Surgeons,  who  rank- 
ed respectively  as  First  and-  Second 
Lieutenants ; also,  a Chaplain,  who 
ranked  as  a Captain  of  the  Infantry, 
without  command.  The  non-commis- 
sioned Staff  contained  one  Sergeant- 
Major,  one  Quartermaster  Sergeant, 
one  Commissary  Sergeant,  two  Hos- 
pital Stewards,  one  Saddler  Sergeant, 
one  Chief  Trumpeter  and  a Veterinary 
Surgeon.  A maximum  cavalry  regi- 
ment, therefore,  during  the  late  war, 
contained  1,256  people,  not  counting 
the  Sutler  and  his  clerks — a very  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  fighting  strength  of 
a well  regulated  cavalry  regiment  in 
time  of  war — nor  any  of  the  officers’ 
servants  ; including  those,  we  had  a 
total  of  about  1,300  people,  with  1,208 
government  horses  and  about  eighty  to 
ninety  officers’  horses,  making  about 
1,280  horses  needed  for  a maximum 
regiment  during  active  field  service. 
This  does  not  include  animals  used  for 
transportation  of  Quartermasters’  and 
Commissary’s  supplies. 

Army  regulations  intend  that  a Brig- 
adier-General shall  command  a brigade 
in  time  of  war.  It  often  occurs,  how- 
ever, that  senior  Colonels  are  ordered 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  officer. 
Probably  one-fourth  if  not  one-half  the 
time  during  the  late  war,  senior  Col- 
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onels  commanded  brigades  during  en- 
gagements. The  cavalry  brigade  usu- 
ally consists  of  four  to  six  regiments, 
though  sometimes  reduced  to  two.  A 
cavalry  division  contains  two  or  more 
brigades,  generally  three  or  four.  A 
cavalry  corps  generally  includes  all 
the  cavalry  serving  with  each  particu- 
lar army,  if  enough  to  warrant  such  an 
organization. 

The  duties  of  cavalry  are  as  arduous, 
complex  and  diversified  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  branch  of  the  military  ser- 
vice to  be.  They  must  pass  through  a 
long  course  of  drill  training,  both 
mounted  and  dismounted;  and  if  any 
one  imagines  that  even  a hard  and 
thorough  course  of  drill  training  en- 
tirely fits  a trooper  for  active  campaign 
service,  he  will  find  himself  much  mis- 
taken. “Riding  on  a tan-bark  track  at 
the  Military  Academy,’7  it  is  said,  is  also 
“found  to  be  an  immensely  different 
thing”  from  riding  over  a rough, 
broken,  unknown  country,  in  the  midst 
of  a charging  column,  under  a raking 
fire  from  infantry,  to  capture  your 
enemy’s  artillery  while  dealing  out 
death  to  you  from  what  they  suppose 
to  be  a safe  position,  in  the  rear  of  their 
own  rifle  pits.  But  all  this  belongs  to 
the  duties  of  a cavalryman,  or  did  be- 
long to  his  duties  twenty-five  and 
twenty-six  years  ago,  when  serving 
with  our  lamented  Sheridan  and  Custer. 
Yes,  it  is  true,  an  active  and  efficient 
cavalry  are  the  ears  of  an  army.  They 
must  picket  and  protect  from  surprise 
the  flanks  of  an  army  ; also  in  the  open 
country  the  extreme  advance  as  well. 
And  this  cavalry  “outpost  duty”  is 


counted  one  of  the  hardest  the  cavalry 
has  to  perform.  It  means  much  sleep- 
less anxiety,  also  many  surprises  at 
night,  while  in  day-time  you  are  an  ex- 
cellent target  for  any  of  your  enemy, 
who  may  steal  carefully  up  within  rifle 
range.  But  this,  too,  all  comes  quite 
inconveniently  along  in  the  duties  of  a 
cavalry  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

If  you  would  please  an  old  cavalry- 
man give  him  a raid.  With  what  eager, 
though  quiet,  delight,  he  receives  his 
detail  as  the  First  Sergeant  of  the 
troop  designates  from  the  dismounted 
ranks  the  fortunate  ones  who  are  to 
share  this  honor.  The  face  puts  on  an 
expression  of  delight  as  he  turns  when 
dismissed  and  at  once  inspects  his 
arms,  saddle  and  equipments. 

All  the  duties  of  well  regulated  camps 
of  cavalry  on  the  march  and  in  active 
field  service,  in  time  of  war,  should  be 
performed  by  trumpet  calls,  unless  the 
close  proximity  to  your  enemy  forbids 
the  trumpet’s  use.  The  trumpeter  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  command 
sounds  the  ‘ ‘ Reveille.”  At  once  a trum- 
peter at  the  headquarters  of  each  sub- 
ordinate command  repeats  the  call, 
when  every  soldier  springs  from  his 
blankets  and  is  soon  ready  for 
“stables,”  which  is  always  sounded 
soon  after.  In  response  to  this  call 
all  horses  are  fed  and  groomed.  The 
“General”  is  next  sounded,  when  all 
effects  are  quickly  packed  and  blank- 
ets securely  strapped.  “Boots  and 
Saddles  ” next  follows  and  each  troop 
saddles  ready  to  mount.  “Mount” 
comes  next  and  every  soldier  springs 
into  his  saddle.  “Forward,”  the  trum- 
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pet  says,  and  now,  companions,  we 
are  at  Richardsville,  Va.,  just  leav- 
ing our  lines,  on  a raid  through  Lee’s 
lines,  to  destroy  his  depot  of  supplies. 
Ride  with  us.  It  will  only  be  a few 
short  hours  before  we  reach  the  river, 
and  then  the  darkness  of  the  night  will 
kindly  conceal  us,  while  we  ford  the 
Rapidan.  “Legs  up,”  commands  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  advance 
guard,  as  the  troopers  in  his  rear  de- 
scend the  bank  to  the  water’s  edge,  their 
horses  cautiously  feeling  their  way* in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  as  they  enter 
the  swift  running  stream.  The  river 
at  the  lower  ford  is  nearly  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  the  rapid  current 
splashing  against  our  horses’  sides  seems 
almost  to  throw  them  off  their  feet ; yet 
our  column  of  true  and  tried  horses,  as 
well  as  men,  keep  steadily  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  every  soldier’s  legs 
raised  high  upon  his  horse’s  withers. 
Now  we  are  just  coming  out  of  the 
river  and  just  beyond  on  the  bank 
above  stands  one  of  Stewart’s  cav- 
alry pickets.  What  if  he  should 
fire  and  give  the  alarm  to  Long- 
street’s  corps  close  by?  We  would 
then  have  Longstreet’s  entire  force 
to  fight.  But  never  fear  nor  rush 
to  meet  that  which  we  would  most 
avoid  ; let  us  cross  the  bridge  when  we 
reach  it.  Brannan,  that  wild  Irish 
scout,  leads  the  advance,  and  if  chal- 
lenged, he  will  give  the  Confederate 
countersign  correctly,  for  he  has  a way 
by  which  he  obtains  information  of 
Confederate  affairs.  There  stands 
within  the  Confederate  lines  a rustic 
old  house,  known  so  well  by  the  large 


holly  trees  and  the  ivy-covered  walls 
that  surround  them.  It  is  the  home 
of  loyal  Virginia  hearts,  and  none  more 
true,  for  it  is  the  highest  test  of  loyalty 
to  find  it  within  a Southern  home.  The 
scout  has  learned  to  trust  them,  and  in 
his  suit  of  Confederate  gray  often  steals 
his  way  through  the  enemy’s  lines  at 
night,  and  there  obtains  from  the 
charming  Miss  Botts  the  latest  Confed- 
erate news,  and  often  their  own  coun- 
tersign. The  night  had  become  dark 
and  dreary  and  the  rain  seems  as  cold 
as  sleet,  but  Brannan  never  misses  his 
man.  The  vidette  now  hears  the  ap- 
proach and  sternly  challenges,  “ Halt ! 
Who  comes  there  ? ” Brannan  replies  in 
a steady  voice,  “Relief  Guard,”  and 
the  vidette  commands,  “Advance  and 
give  the  countersign.”  The  scout, 
leaving  his  comrades  behind,  advances 
with  pistol  in  hand  until  his  horse’s 
head  almost  touches  the  picket’s  leg, 
then  with  fearless  tone  commands, 
“ Surrender.”  In  his  great  fright  the 
picket  quickly  obeys.  The  way  is  now 
clear,  and  our  column  marches  on 
through  the  stormy  night  till  we  strike 
the  railway  station,  which  is  Lee’s 
depot  of  supplies.  After  a brisk  skir- 
mish, lasting  an  hour  or  two,  we  gain 
the  coveted  prize.  We  first  cut  those 
tell-tale  wires  which  never  tell  any 
good  of  raiding  Yankee  cavalry.  Our 
fighting  over,  we  feel  inclined  to  dis- 
mount and  breakfast  with  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  or  at  least  from  his 
supplies.  Though  not  invited,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  his  guests,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  freely  enjoy  his  bountiful 
supply  of  forage  and  rations  without 
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feeling  any  embarrassment  or  restraint 
whatever.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow 
modesty  to  interfere  with  us  in  any 
way ; in  fact,  military  necessity  is  the 
only  rule  that  seems  to  apply  just  at 
this  time.  While  we  bear  no  ill  will 
toward  our  friend  Lee,  yet  we  think  it 
best  to  destroy  all  property  we  do  not 
need  for  our  own  use — engines,  cars, 
rations,  forage  and  depot. 

We  give  orders  that  our  men  shall 
appropriate  such  supplies  as  they  may 
need  and  such  as  their  horses  are  able 
to  carry,  then  with  the  active  use  of 
pinch  bars  and  picks — always  found 
about  railway  stations — cars  are  easily 
broken  into  and  contents  soon  over- 
hauled, without  any  special  regard  to 
“ handling  with  care.”  Locomotive 
engineers  are  called  for,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  more  respond.  All  cars  and 
engines  are  now  switched  together  on 
parallel  tracks,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  gallons  of  headlight  oil — which  we 
borrow  from  our  Confederate  friends 
for  the  occasion — we  start  fires  quickly, 
and  not  many  minutes  pass  ere  several 
millions  of  rations,  once  the  property 
of  our  enemy,  are  ascending  skyward 
in  vast  pillars  of  flame.  Our  men  are 
next  ordered  to  tear  up  the  track,  and 
a thousand  men  or  more  seize  the  rails 
on  one  side,  and  at  the  command,  two 
thousand  feet  of  track  is  turned  quickly 
over.  The  ties  are  pried  from  the  rails 
and  a large  force  of  men  are  ordered 
to  place  the  ties  in  piles  and  to  lay  the 
iron  rails  across  them.  With  a few 
more  barrels  of  oil,  fires  are  easily 
started,  and  when  the  rails  are  red  writh 
heat,  are  bent  around  the  most  con- 


venient trees.  Perchance  some  genius 
suggests  the  making  of  an  immense 
letter  “U,”then  a dozen  men  or  more 
soon  shape  the  rail  about  the  trunk  of 
the  largest  tree,  while  another  troop  are 
engaged  in  shaping  a great  “S”  to 
match  it.  The  two  huge  letters  are 
now  set  in  Virginia  soil  and  there  you 
read  “U.  S.,”  the  initial  letters  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  republic  ever  es- 
tablished on  this  globe ; to  maintain 
the  life  of  which,  my  companions,  both 
you  and  I are  glad  to  know,  that  for 
three  long  years  or'  more  we  risked 
our  lives  to  save. 

Our  work  completely  done,  we  take 
a circuitous  route  to  avoid  the  enemy, 
who  have  now  become  thoroughly 
aroused  by  our  audacity  in  stealing 
through  their  lines  at  night.  A contin- 
uous forced  march  of  three  days  and 
nights  around  the  enemy,  brings  us 
within  our  own  lines  again  ; both 
horses  and  men,  however,  are  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear.  There  is 
nothing  like  a hard  raid,  with  its  con- 
tinuous riding  six  long  days  and  nights, 
to  break  in  and  harden  a new  cavalry 
soldier.  If  he  lives , he  will  in  time 
learn  to  love  it. 

And  now  I pass  to  the  last  of  my 
subject,  “ Cavalry  Achievements.”  Oh, 
how  poorly  am  I equipped  with  words 
with  which  to  tell  you  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  which  the  writer  has 
seen — but  of  which  he  has  never  told— 
while  engaged  in  active  field  service 
with  our  lamented  Sheridan,  Custer 
and  Kilpatrick  ; and  with  that  gallant 
commander,  skillful  in  maneuver, 
ready  to  take  care  of  his  enemy  at  all 
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times,  prudent  in  action  and  modest  in 
mien,  who  now  commands  this  depart- 
ment, and  is  watching  over  us  from 
Fort  Leavenworth — General  Wesley 
Merritt.  I will  only  give  you  a glimpse 
of  one.  For  excellence  of  view  and 
skillful  maneuver,  coupled  with  fair 
success,  let  me  carry  you  back  to 
Winchester  town,  when — we  will  call 
it  September  19th,  1864 — just  one 

month  to  a day  before  our  Cedar 
Creek,  where  old  Jubal  Early,  on  ruin 
bent,  finally  found  that  gallant  black 
charger,  old  “Rienzi,”  all  covered  with 
foam,  bringing  our  Sheridan  into  the 
fight. 

That,  I have  heard  men  say — the 
coming  of  ‘ ‘ Rienzi  ” — was  Jubal  Early’s 
doom.  It  may  be  true,  for  from  that  very 
day,  when  “Rienzi”  was  near — with 
his  gallant  rider,  of  course — General 
Early  never  again  won  even  the  slight- 
est victory.  All  honor  to  the  rider,  and 
honor  to  the  steed,  for  both  now  are 
sleeping  their  long  sleep — at  rest.  The 
army  of  the  Shenandoah  began  its  march 
this  morning  at  three  o’clock  to  carry  out 
the  evident  intention  of  its  commander 
to  crush  the  Confederate  army  com- 
manded by  General  Early.  The  con- 
test has  been  stubbornly  fought  by 
both  sides,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Opequan  over  the  entire  ground  back 
to  the  earthworks  near  Winchester. 
The  losses  have  been  about  2,000  on 
either  side,  but  Early’s  army  has  now 
a decided  advantage,  being  behind 
their  earthworks  with  all  their  artillery 
in  position  to  rake  our  ranks  if  we  dare 
to  fight  them  further.  General  Sheri- 
dan proposes  to  carry  the  entire  line  by 


storm.  The  order  comes  for  the  grand 
charge. 

“General  Custer,  you  will  form  the 
regiments  of  your  brigade  in  columns 
of  squadrons  facing  the  enemies’  centre. 
The  ‘charge’  will  be  sounded,  when 
every  regiment  will  charge  simulta- 
neously, carrying  the  enemies’  works 
before  them.”  That  trumpet  does 
sound,  and  hundreds  more  repeat  its 
thrilling  notes,  eyes  flash  determina- 
tion to  eyes  that  flash  again,  and  Gen- 
eral Custer,  quickly  seizing  his  hat, 
places  it  under  him  in  the  saddle,  and 
now  leads  the  charge  at  full  speed, 
while  his  excellent  brigade  band  plays 
“ Hail  Columbia.”  And  now  see  him, 
the  very  embodiment  of  bravery,  with 
sabre  drawn,  and  with  bare  head,  rush- 
ing foremost  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  leading  his  gallant  brigade  ; and 
how  the  leaders  fall,  but  others  rush  on 
in  the  charge  to  fill  their  places,  and 
still  the  gallant  Custer  leads.  There 
are  now  three  commanders  of  the  reg- 
iments neck  and  neck  along  with  him. 
Soon  many  of  our  men  are  caught  up 
with  us,  and  oh,  how  they  shout  as  our 
horses  leap  the  rifle-pits  and  we  rout 
the  terror-stricken  infantry.  We  can- 
not stop,  for  from  yonder  hill  there 
come  those  deadly  shells,  and  midst 
the  smoke  we  sabre  left  and  right,  till 
we  force  the  gunners  from  every  piece 
that  has  raked  us  in  the  charge.  Their 
guns  are  ours,  and  we  quickly  turn 
them  on  the  fleeing  infantry.  With 
colors,  guns  and  many  prisoners,  the 
victory  is  won ; and  now  comes 
another  grand  burst  of  cheers  along 
the  entire  line. 
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I have  not  drawn  you  a fancy  sketch, 
and  as  a fitting-  finis  to  “Cavalry 
Achievement/'  permit  me  to  give  you 
two  pages  of  history  : 

GENERAL  CUSTER’S  CONGRATULATIONS. 

Headquarters  Third  Cavalry } 

D ivision  M.  M.  D.,  >- 

October  21st,  1864.) 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division  : 
With  pride  and  gratitude  your  com- 
manding general  congratulates  yofi 
upon  your  glorious  achievements  of 
the  past  few  days.  On  the  ninth  of 
this  month  you  attacked  a vastly  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
strongly  posted  with  artillery  in  posi- 
tion, and  commanded  by  that  famous 
“ Saviour  of  the  Valley,"  Rosser.  Not- 
withstanding the  enemy’s  superiority 
in  numbers  and  position,  you  drove 
him  twenty  miles  from  the  battle-field, 
capturing  his  artillery,  six  pieces  in  all, 
also  his  entire  train  of  ambulances  and 
wagons  and  a large  number  of  prison- 
ers. Again,  during  the  memorable  en- 
gagement of  the  19th  instant,  your  con- 
duct throughout  was  sublimely  heroic, 
and  without  a parallel  in  the  annals  of 
warfare.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  disaster  and  defeat  seemed  to 
threaten  our  noble  army  upon  all  sides, 
your  calm  and  determined  bravery, 
while  exposed  to  a terrible  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  guns,  added  not  a little  to 
restore  confidence  to  that  portion  of 
our  army  already  broken  and  driven 
back  on  our  right.  Afterward  trans- 
ferred rapidly  from  the  right  flank  to 
the  extreme  left,  you  materially  and 
successfully  assisted  in  defeating  the 


enemy  in  his  attempt  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  our  army.  Again,  ordered 
upon  the  right  flank,  you  attacked  and 
defeated  a division  of  the  enemy’s  cav- 
alry, driving  him  in  confusion  across 
Cedar  Creek.  Then  changingyour  front 
to  the  left  at  a gallop,  you  charged  and 
turned  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy’s  line 
of  battle,  and  pursued  his  broken  and 
demoralized  army  a distance  of  five 
miles.  Night  alone  put  a stop  to  your 
pursuit.  Among  the  substantial  fruits 
of  this  great  victory,  you  can  boast  of 
having  captured  five  battle  flags, 
a large  number  of  prisoners,  including 
Major-General  Ramseur  and  forty-five 
of  the  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
taken  from  the  enemy  on  that  day, 
thus  making  fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery 
which  you  have  captured  from  the 
enemy  within  the  short  period  of-  ten 
days.  This  is  a record  of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud,  a record  won  and 
established  by  your  gallantry  and  per- 
severance. You  have  surrounded  the 
name  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division 
with  a halo  of  glory  as  enduring  as 
time.  The  history  of  this  war,  when 
truthfully  written,  will  contain  no 
brighter  page  than  that  upon  which 
is  recorded  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the 
soldiers  of  this  division. 

G.  A.  Custer, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding. 

Headquarters  Third  Cavalry  Di- 1 
vision,  Appomattox  Court  House,  >- 
Va.,  April  9th,  1865.  ) 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division  : 
With  profound  gratitude  toward  the 
God  of  battles,  by  whose  blessings  our 
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enemies  have  been  humbled  and  our 
arms  rendered  triumphant,  your  com- 
manding general  avails  himself  of  this, 
his  first  opportunity  to  express  to  you 
his  admiration  of  the  heroic  manner  in 
which  you  have  passed  through  the 
series  of  battles  which  to-day  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  the  enemy’s  entire 
army. 

The  record  established  by  your  in- 
domitable courage  is  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Your  prowess  has 
won  for  you  even  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  your  enemies.  During  the 
past  six  months,  although  in  most  in- 
stances confronted  by  superior  num- 
bers, you  have  captured  from  the 
enemy  in  open  battle  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pieces  of  field  artillery,  sixty-five 
battle  flags,  and  upward  of  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war,  including  seven 
general  officers.  Within  the  past  ten 
days  and  included  in  the  above,  you 
have  captured  forty-six  pieces  of  field 
artillery  and  thirty-seven  battle  flags. 
You  have  never  lost  a gun,  never  lost 
a color,  and  have  never  been  defeated  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  en- 
gagements in  which  you  have  borne 
a prominent  part,  including  those  mem- 
orable battles  of  the  Shenandoah,  you 
have  captured  every  piece  of  artillery 
which  the  enemy  has  dared  to  open 
upon  you.  The  near  approach  of 
peace  renders  it  improbable  that  you 
will  again  be  called  upon  to  undergo 
the  fatigues  of  the  toilsome  march  or 
the  exposure  of  the  battle-field ; but 
should  the  assistance  of  keen  blades 


wielded  by  your  sturdy  arms  be  re- 
quired to  hasten  the  coming  of  that 
glorious  peace  for  which  we  have  been 
so  long  contending,  the  general  com- 
manding is  proudly  confident  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  every  demand 
will  meet  a hearty  and  willing  re- 
sponse. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  work  is  done, 
and  that  blessed  with  the  comforts  of 
peace,  we  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  home  and  friends.  For 
our  comrades  who  have  fallen  let  us 
ever  cherish  a grateful  remembrance. 
To  the  wounded  and  to  those  who  lan- 
guish in  Southern  prisons,  let  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  be  tendered. 

And  now,  speaking  for  myself,  when 
the  war  is  ended  and  the  task  of  the 
historian  begins,  when  those  deeds  of 
daring  which  have  rendered  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division 
imperishable  are  'inscribed  upon  the 
bright  pages  of  our  country’s  history,  I 
only  ask  that  my  name  may  be  written 
as  that  of  the  Commander  of  the  Third 
Cavalry  Division. 

G.  A.  Custer, 

Brevet  Major-General,  Commanding. 

Companions  ! As  in  life,  our  leaders 
who  have  gone  from  us,  have  led  the 
way  ; it  will  not  be  many  years  ere  all 
of  us  must  join  the  great  column  which 
they  have  led  and  cross  the  great  river. 
Then  and  there  we  shall-  meet  and 
salute  our  Custer  and  our  Sheridan. 

S.  H.  Hastings. 
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ST.  LOUIS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

CAMP  JACKSON,  AND  GENERAL  D.  M.  FROST,  ITS  COMMANDER. 


In  the  above  sub-title  one  of  the  most 
exciting  episodes  of  the  late  civil  war, 
and  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of 
the  later  history  of  Missouri,  are 
grouped  together,  and  almost  necessa- 
rily so,  for  little  can  be  said  of  Camp 
Jackson  (where  the  firfet  blood  was 
shed  in  the  great  civil  war)  without 
mention  of  its  commander,  while  the 
story  of  Daniel  M.  Frost  could  not  be 
told  without  reference  to  the  scenes  in 
which  he  played  so  important  a part. 
By  instinct  and  education  a soldier,  he 
naturally  became  a central  figure  in 
times  when  the  appeal  to  arms  was 
taken  ; while,  as  a citizen  in  times  of 
peace  and  peaceful  pursuits,  he  has 
been  equally  prominent,  and  able  and 
useful  in  varied  fields  of  labor. 

General  Frost  is  descended  from  a 
family  in  which  have  been  displayed 
the  traits  that  have  made  him  a marked 
man.  The  earliest  representatives  upon 
this  side  of  the  sea  settled  near  Jamaica 
Plains,  Long  Island,  in  1659,  while  that 
region  was  yet  a wilderness,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
influential  families  of  that  portion  of 
New  York.  One  of  General  Frost’s 
grandfathers  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  while  his  father  was  of  marked 
attainments  as  a civil  engineer,  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  of 


great  influence  in  the  section  in  which, 
he  lived.  Among  his  public  labors  may 
be  mentioned  a survey  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  location 
of  the  railroad  line  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  and  the  raising  of  a com- 
pany in  the  war  of  1812. 

Daniel  M.  Frost  was  born  in  Schenec- 
tady County,  New  York,  August  9th, 
1823.  He  received  a good  common 
school  education,  followed  by  a course, 
at  ‘‘The  Albany  Academy,”  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  became  a cadet  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point.  Among 
his  fellow-students  and  intimates  while 
there  were  many  who  have  since  be- 
come famous,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Generals  Grant,  McClellan, 
Rosecrans,  Franklin,  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  Hancock.  Young  Frost  ably  held 
his  own  with  the  best ; was  proficient 
in  fencing  and  other  athletics,  and  grad- 
uated in  1844  with  high  honors,  being 
the  first  up  to  that  time  in  the  institu- 
tion who  had  been  “ among  the  first 
five”  in  every  branch  he  had  studied. 

Upon  graduation,  the  young  soldier 
was  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  of 
Artillery  as  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
and  passed  two  years  in  uneventful 
service.  Learning  that  his  regiment 
was  to  be  occupied  in  guarding  sea- 
coast  points,  and  desiring  a more  ac- 
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tive  service,  he  was  transferred,  at  his 
own  request,  in  1846,  to  the  regiment 
of  mounted  riflemen,  which  he  joined  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  and  in  the 
same  year  went  to  Mexico  and  saw 
service  under  Scott.  The  young  lieu- 
tenant participated  in  all  the  engage- 
ments of  that  memorable  campaign 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  at  Cerro 
Gordo  was  breveted  first  lieutenant,  on 
the  recommendation  of  General  Harney, 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 

When  peace  was  declared  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Lieuten- 
ant Frpst,  in  the  fall  of  1848,  returned 
to  St.  Louis ; and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  following  he  was  ordered  with  his 
regiment  across  the  plains  to  Oregon, 
being  charged,  as  regimental  quarter- 
master, with  the  conduct  of  the  im- 
mense train  which  accompanied  the 
expedition — a most  arduous  and  im- 
portant service,  which  he  performed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  In  1850  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  April,  1851,  was  married 
to  Miss  Graham,  granddaughter  of  John 
Mullanphy,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  Graham,  a brave  soldier  and  one 
of  General  Harrison’s  aides-de-camp  in 
the  war  of  1812. 

A high  compliment  was  paid  Lieu- 
tenant Frost’s  judgment  and  ability, 
when,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
General  Winfield  Scott,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Europe  to  glean  information 
concerning  cavalry  drill  and  discipline. 
He  returned  in  1852  and  rejoined  his 
regiment  in  Texas,  where,  in  pursuit  of 
a band  of  marauding  Indians,  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  and  nearly  lost  the 


use  of  an  eye.  In  1853  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  when  he  was  led,  by  consid- 
erations of  a domestic  nature,  to  resign 
his  commission.  But  the  love  for  the 
life  of  a soldier  was  still  strong  upon 
him,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  elected  commander  of  the  Wash- 
ington Guards,,  an  organization  that 
afterward  became  famous,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years.  For  some 
time  during  this  period  of  civil  life  he 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and 
later,  through  the  firm  of  D.  M.  Frost  & 
Co.,  engaged  in  immense  fur  operations 
on  the  upper' Missouri,  having  numer- 
ous large  trading  stations  throughout 
that  region. 

Popular  in  civil  life,  as  he  had  been 
brave  and  efficient  in  times  of  war,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  called  to 
public  office,  being  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1854  as  a Benton  Democrat, 
in  which  office  he  served  four  years. 
He  was  active  in  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  period,  but  took  an  espe- 
cial interest  in  two  measures — the  first 
being  a bill  to  secure  the  closing  of  all 
beer-gardens  and  saloons  in  St.  Louis 
on  Sunday,  which  Senator  Frost  op- 
posed, because  he  has  never  believed 
in  sumptuary  legislation,  and  which  he 
was  the  means  of  defeating. 

The  second  measure  was  one  of  con- 
siderable moment  at  the  time,  and  that 
gained  an  overshadowing  importance 
in  the  near  future.  This  was  the  mili- 
tary bill  under  which  the  famous 
“Camp  Jackson”  was  organized  in 
May,  1861.  As  a student  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  his  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  exciting  controversies  on 
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the  slave  question,  Senator  Frost  had 
become  convinced  that  war  between 
the  North  and  South  was  sooner  or  later 
inevitable ; and  at  an  early  period  of 
his  career  in  the  Senate  he  delivered  a 
speech  predicting  that  in  1856,  or  at  the 
latest  in  i860,  the  differences  between 
the  two  sections  would  culminate  in 
bloodshed,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. He  argued  that  in  the  event  of 
such  a catastrophe,  Missouri,  being  a 
border  State,  would  be  among  the  first 
and  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  that  civil 
war  would  visit  her  with  peculiar  horrors. 
In  order  to  avert  war,  or,  at  least,  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  its  precipitation, 
he  believed  that  the  border  States 
should  organize  a militia  sufficient  to 
command  and  enforce  the  peace  be- 
tween the  hostile  sections.  At  one  time 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  Kentucky 
and  Maryland  would  adopt  and  act 
upon  this  view.  The  military  bill  was 
framed  by  Senator  Frost  and  B.  Gratz 
Brown  solely,  as  this  explanation  shows, 
as  a police  measure  between  the  States. 
But  his  warnings  were  not  heeded,  and 
it  was  not  until  1858  that,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  the  bill  became  a law,  and 
then  only  after  having  been  shorn  of 
that  which  would  have  made  it  effect- 
ive— the  provision  appropriating  suffi- 
cient money  to  raise  an  effective  force. 
But  the  patriotic  intention  of  the  law 
was  none  the  less  clear,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  when  the  incidents  of 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  come 
under  consideration. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  measure 
Mr.  Frost  was  elected  brigadier-general 
commanding  the  First  Military  District 


of  Missouri,  embracing  the  City  and 
County  of  St.  Louis.  While  acting  in 
this  capacity  he  was  in  charge  of  Camp 
Jackson,  in  May,  1861,  when  it  was 
captured  by  General  Lyon.  As  furnish- 
ing not  only  an  account  of  that  mem- 
orable and  important  event,  but  as 
showing  the  attitude  of  General  Frost 
in  relation  thereto,  we  quote  as  follows 
from  Scharf's  “History  of  St.  Louis/' 
page  502:  “ Probably  no  single  event 
of  the  war  has  ever  been  discussed  as 
this  has  been,  and.  although  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  the  affair  is 
yet  misunderstood  by  many,  who  per- 
sist in  declaring  that  the  camp  was 
established  to  aid  Governor  Jackson's 
secession  designs ; that  General  Frost 
and  his  command  sympathized  with  the 
South,  and  had  treasonable  designs 
upon  the  arsenal,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  became  General  Lyon's  pa- 
triotic duty  to  break  it  up.  The  latter 
conclusion  would  follow  legitimately, 
perhaps,  if  the  facts  were  as  alleged, 
but  General  Frost  denies  the  premises 
as  stated  above. 

‘ ‘ The  camp  was  established  by  virtue 
of  a law  passed  in  1858,  in  the  hope  that 
all  the  border  States  would  unite  in 
raising  a body  of  militia  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Whether  that  result 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  such 
means  may  be  questioned  ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  or  similar  united 
action  on  the  part  of  those  States  would 
have  exerted  an  incalculable  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  two  sections,  and  would, 
beyond  dispute,  have  compelled  an  ad- 
justment of  the  difficulties  ; for  had  it 
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been  well  understood  that  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Maryland  would 
not  secede,  the  South,  assuredly,  would 
not  have  taken  the  fatal  plunge  into 
secession,  and  the  war  would,  for  a 
season  at  least,  have  been  stayed.  At 
any  rate,  the  object  of  the  law  was 
patriotic ; and  who  can  now  say  that 
the  result  would  not  have  been  what 
General  Frost  anticipated  had  the  other 
border  States  joined  in  such  action  ? 

“Under  this  law  encampments  had 
been  held  in  previous  years,  and  the 
assembling  of  troops  at  Camp  Jackson 
in  1 86 1 was,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of 
well  known  law  and  established  cus- 
tom. The  camp  was  named  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  It 
was  organized  May  6th,  1 86 1,  and  was 
composed  wholly  of  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
many  of  whom  had  long  served  in  the 
militia,  and  who  had  thus  assembled, 
as  they  had  done  before,  as  a matter  of 
military  obligation,  and  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  existing  agi- 
tation. While,  no  doubt,  some  of  them 
sympathized  with  the  South,  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  great  body  of  them 
did  so  to  a greater  extent  than  might 
have  been  predicated  of  men  gathered 
from  a city  so  closely  bound  to  the 
South  as  St.  Louis  always  had  been. 
However,  its  members  were  serving 
under  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  they  were 
presumably  1 loyal  ’ ; the  stars  and 
stripes  waved  commandingly  above 
the  flag  of  Missouri,  and,  to  all  external 
appearances,  the  camp  was  a loyal  gath- 
ering, assembled,  as  it  had  a right  to 
assemble,  under  the  laws  of  Missouri. 


“It  was,  however,  reported  in  Union 
circles  that  the  Confederate  flag  was 
displayed  over  the  camp  ; that  recruits 
in  large  numbers  were  being  mustered 
in  for  service  in  the  Confederate  armies. 
It  was  also  charged  that  even  the  streets 
of  the  camp  were  named  after  Davis, 
Beauregard  and  other  Confederate  lead- 
ers. General  Frost  explicitly  denies 
that  there  was  ever  to  his  knowledge  a 
Confederate  flag  in  the  camp;  that 
troops  were  ever  enrolled  for  the  South- 
ern service,  or  that  the  streets  were 
named  as  alleged,  except  as  may  have 
been  done  through  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  some  humorous  soldier.  In  any 
proper  encampment  the  streets  are 
never  named,  and  in  Camp  Jackson 
they  were  not  named  by  any  authority. 
Supposing  ‘the  boys/ either  playfully 
or  in  earnest,  to  have  designated  any 
of  the  streets  after  Southern  leaders, 
General  Frost  would  have  regarded  it 
as  a matter  quite  unworthy  of  his  no- 
tice, and  would  not  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  it  subsequently,  but  that  it 
was  prominently  assigned  by  General 
Harney  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
camp  was  broken  up. 

“ As  to  the  graver  allegations,  that  he 
had  designs  upon  the  arsenal,  General 
Frost  submits  the  following  : He  had 
no  force  for  that  purpose,  the  troops 
under  his  command  numbering  only 
6oo  or  700  men.  The  camp  having 
been  formed  for  instruction  and  not  for 
war,  it  was  practically  without  ammu- 
nition, there  being  but  five  rounds,  and 
that,  which  was  exclusively  for  the 
guards,  had  been  nearly  exhausted. 
Now,  had  he  actually  entertained  de- 
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signs  against  the  arsenal,  he  submits 
whether  an  officer  of  his  experience 
would  have  contemplated  so  grave  a 
step  against  a place  so  well  guarded  as 
the  arsenal  then  notoriously  was  with 
such  an  inadequate  force,  and  with  one 
so'  inadequately  equipped  for  such  an 
undertaking  ? 

“ But  it  is  further  charged  that  the 
camp,  even  though  conceded  to  have 
been  lawfully  convened,  was  still  in- 
tended as  a nucleus  for  hostile  demon- 
strations upon  the  government  property 
at  St.  Louis,  and  that  its  capture  by 
Lyon  was  a strategic  necessity.  Had 
it  been  designed  as  a centre  for  offen- 
sive operations,  however,  would  it, 
General  Frost  asks,  have  been  located 
in  a valley,  where,  as  was  shown  when 
the  capture  took  place,  it  was  easily 
commanded  by  cannon  on  the  hills  on 
every  side  ? Such  a location  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  chosen  if  the  de- 
sign was  to  mass  a large  body  of  troops 
at  Camp  Jackson,  either  to  proceed 
against  the  arsenal  or  overawe  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  St.  Louis. 

“ Furthermore,  General  Frost  asserts 
that  the  camp  was  easy  of  access  to  all 
who  chose  to  visit  it ; that  'it  was  daily 
thronged  with  people  from  St.  Louis, 
and  that  General  Lyon  or  any  of  his 
subalterns  had  the  amplest  opportunity 
of  learning  the  condition  of  affairs 
there.  He  could  easily  have  convinced 
himself  that  no  such  alleged  hostile 
preparations  were  being  made,  and  if 
he  believed  such  to  be  the  case  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  only  through 
blindness  to  well  known  and  notorious 
facts. 


“When,  on  the  ioth  of  May,  Lyon 
proceeded  against  Camp  Jackson  with 
8,000  men,  planted  cannon  on  all  the 
neighboring  heights,  and  demanded  its 
surrender,  General  Frost  could  only 
submit ; but  he  made  a manly  and  en- 
ergetic protest  against  the  illegality  and 
unconstitutionality  of  Lyon’s  action, 
who,  without  the  color  of  authority  or 
excuse,  as  he  (Frost)  viewed  it,  had  un- 
dertaken to  make  war  upon  the  State 
of  Missouri  by  attacking  an  encamp- 
ment of  her  militia,  assembled,  not  in 
hostile  array,  but  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, as  had  been  done  annually 
under  a law  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing. 

“ General  Frost  was  a witness  of  the 
deplorable  slaughter  which  took  place 
later  on  that  memorable  day,  accom- 
panied his  men  as  prisoners  to  the 
arsenal,  and  joined  in  the  parole  that 
Lyon  exacted  of  them  as  the  readiest 
way  out  of  the  existing  difficulty,  al- 
though he  protested  against  it  as  falsely 
assuming  that  he  had  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States.  His  parole 
lasted  until  the  latterpart  of  i86i,when 
he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Mulli- 
gan.” 

General  Frost  was  recently  led  to  pen 
a series  of  observations  upon  this  im- 
portant event,  which  we  feel  should  be 
made  a part  of  any  reference  thereto, 
as  they  not  only  fully  explain  his  rela- 
tions to  Camp  Jackson,  but  clear  up 
various  points  that  have  been  in  ques- 
tion heretofore.  The  article  was  called 
forth  by  certain  statements  made  by 
Professor  John  Fiske,  the  historian,  and 
appeared  in  a daily  journal  of  St.  Louis. 
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After  a paragraph  of  explanatory  intro- 
duction, General  Frost  says  : 

“To  begin,  Governor  Jackson  col- 
lected no  Secessionists  in  that  camp. 
Every  soldier  had  been  regularly  enlist- 
ed and  sworn  ‘to  honestly  and  faith- 
fully serve  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  against  all  their 
enemies.  ’ 

“The  camp  was  in  all  respects  a 
creature  of  the  law,  as  it  had  existed 
for  years.  As  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  First  Military  District,  it  was  made 
my  duty  by  the  law  to  hold  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  organized  militia  of  that 
district  (embracing  the  City  and  County 
of  St.  Louis)  for  one  week  in  each  year. 
Such  an  encampment  (Camp  Lewis) 
had  been  held  the  year  previous,  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  people  and  profit 
to  the  troops,  at  the  fair  grounds  in 
this  city.  Three-fourths  of  the  men  at 
Camp  Jackson  had  been  drilled  in 
Camp  Lewis  and  were  old  volunteers, 
a very  large  proportion  of  whom  after- 
ward faithfully  served  in  the  Union 
Army,  several  of  them  attaining  the 
rank  of  general  officers  therein.  Were 
these  men  Secessionists?  Camp  Jack- 
son  named  none  of  its  streets  or  ave- 
nues Davis  or  Beauregard,  or  by  any 
other  name.  Nor  did  I as  its  com- 
manding officer  do  so,  nor  did  anybody 
else  with  any  show  of  authority. 

“ I may  state  here  that  I have  taken 
part  in  many  encampments,  and  I 
never  knew  of  streets  or  avenues  in 
any  of  them  being  named  by  authority. 

“ If  any  names  were  given  to  streets 
or  avenues  in  Camp  Jackson  (which  I 
do  not  admit  to  be  the  case),  they  were 


certainly  the  work  of  unauthorized  in- 
dividuals, and  must  have  been  known 
to  be  so  by  an  old  soldier  like  Captain 
Lyon  (he  was  not  then  a general). 
You  state  correctly  that  on  the  night  of 
the  8th  of  May,  some  boxes,  supposed 
to  contain  arms,  were  hauled  in 
wagons  (not  dragged)  out  to  the  camp. 
They  were  received  and  deposited  out- 
side the  front  entrance  to  the  camp, 
under  the  eye  of  sentinel  No.  i and  not 
inside.  They  were  permitted  to  be  de- 
posited there  by  me  only  upon  the  ex- 
tremely urgent  request  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  city,  who  found  if  they  re- 
mained on  the  wharf,  where  they  had 
been  thrown  ashore,  the  Union  and 
Secession  clubs  would  come  to  blows 
over  them  before  morning.  I never 
knew  the  contents  of  those  boxes  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  were  disclosed  by 
breakage  in  rough  handling  ; that  little 
knowledge  was,  however,  sufficient  to 
reveal  to  my  experience  the  fact  of  their 
utter  and  total  worthlessness  as  arms. 
Almost  simultaneous  with  their  arrival 
came  several  good  Union  men,  friends 
of  mine  and  of  the  soldiers  in  my  camp, 
and  informed  me  that  Lyon  intended 
to  make  their  presence  at  its  entrance 
an  excuse  for  attacking  it.  Thereupon 
I sent  word  to  Glover,  Howe  and 
others  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
through  them  to  Lyon,  that  I knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the 
stuff,  had  no  claim  upon  it,  had  no 
orders  regarding  it,  and  that  if  the 
United  States  claimed  it,  let  the  United 
States  marshal  come  and  haul  it  away 
and  welcome.  So  much  for  the  arms 
bugaboo. 
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“You  state:  ‘Next  morning  Lyon 

dressed  himself  as  a woman  and  taking 
an  open  carriage  was  driven  leisurely 
through  Camp  Jackson,  . . . while  he 
quietly  observed  its  military  features 
and  made  his  plans  accordingly.’  This 
story  has  been  told  very  often  and  with 
various  styles  of  conveyance,  costume 
and  coloring,  and  if  it  must  go  into 
your  big  book  I think  you  have  done 
well  as  an  evident  admirer  of  Lyon  to 
leave  out  the  sun  bonnet,  market 
basket,  close  carriage,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
have  generally  been  given  to  him  for 
his  masquerading  outfit. 

“I  would  advise  you,  however,  to 
leave  out  the  whole  story.  I certainly 
don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  I knew 
Lyon  as  a cadet  at  West  Point,  served 
with  him  through  the  Mexican  war, 
called  upon  him  when  he  took  com- 
mand at  the  arsenal,  invited  him  to  my 
house  and  introduced  him  to  my  club. 
I knew  him  well.  He  was  not  a char- 
latan or  masquerader.  He  never  drank 
to  excess.  He  was  not  crazy,  although 
a fanatic,  and,  therefore,  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstance  could  he  have 
performed  so  ridiculous  a part,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
ride  into  my  camp  at  the  head  of  his 
staff  and  be  received  with  the  honors 
due  to  his  rank,  or  could  visit  me  per- 
sonally with  assurance  of  a hospitable 
welcome.  The  chief  surgeon  on  Blair’s 
staff  (Dr.  Cornyn)  had  dined  at  my 
mess,  as  my  guest,  only  the  day 
before. 

“Dr.  Cornyn  could,  and  doubtless 
did  tell  him,  that  my  camp  was  a very 


attractive  place,  because  he  saw  it  filled 
with  the  fairest  of  Missouri’s  daughters, 
who  from  ‘morn  to  dewy  eve’ 
threaded  its  mazes  in  company  with 
their  sons,  brothers  and  lovers.  He 
could  also  have  described  to  him  the 
beautiful  United  States  flag  which 
waved  its  folds  in  the  breeze  from  the 
flag-staff  over  my  tent.  He  could  and 
doubtless  did  tell  him  that  the  camp 
was  utterly  defenseless,  located  in  a 
wooded  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides 
at  short  range  by  commanding  hills, 
open  to  a charge  of  cavalry  in  any  and 
every  direction  and  supplied  with  but 
five  rounds  of  ammunition  for  guard 
purposes ; all  this  he  or  anybody  else 
could  have  told  him,  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  St.  Louis  knew  or 
could  have  known  it. 

“ Therefore,  away  with  the  old 
woman  story!  It  is  unworthy  of  Lyon 
and  unworthy  of  being  recorded  in 
history. 

“You  say:  ‘His  home-guards 

which  had  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  United  States  government  already 
numbered  10,000  men.’  ‘It  was  time 
to  act.’  it  was,  indeed,  time  for  him  to 
act,  for  if  he  had  not  acted  that  day  his 
chance  at  Camp  Jackson  would  have 
been  lost  forever ; for  the  next  morning 
the  camp  would  have  ceased  to  exist 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  which  cre- 
ated it,  and  its  members  would  have 
resumed  their  civil  vocations  and  been 
absorbed  into  the  great  mass  of 
citizens. 

“Therefore,  for  his  purposes,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  strike  at  once  or 
he  would  have  nothing  to  strike  at. 
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“There  would  have  been  no  blood- 
shed, no  glory — and  yet  that  * offensive 
nest  of  traitors/  Camp  Jackson,  would 
have  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

“You  state  that  ‘the  capture  was 
effected  without  firing  a shot,  but  as 
Lyon’s  men  were  marching  back  to 
their  quarters  they  were  assailed  by 
street  ruffians  with  stones  and  pistols.’ 
The  above  is  incorrect  in  this  : Lyon’s 
men  were  not  marching  back  to  their 
quarters — they  had  not  commenced 
their  march — they  were  standing  on 
their  first  position,  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  Olive  Street  road,  facing  south 
toward  the  camp.  The  disarmed  pris- 
oners were  in  line  in  front  of  them,  fac- 
ing to  right  flank,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  paces  distant.  I sat  mounted  at 
their  head,  with  the  present  General 
Schofield  (also  mounted)  on  my  left. 
I was  also  on  rising  ground,  and  could 
and  did  see  everything  that  transpired. 

“The  first  intimation  of  firing  was 
given  by  a single  shot,  followed  almost 
instantly  by  volley  c firing  by  company,’ 
executed  with  wonderful  precision,  con- 
sidering the  rawness  of  the  troops. 

“The  firing  by  company  continued 
until  one  whole  regiment,  apparently, 
had  emptied  their  pieces.  Shocked 
and  astounded,  I turned  to  Schofield 
(whom  I knew  well)  and  asked  in  sor- 
rowful indignation,  ‘ Is  this  the  way 
you  treat  unarmed  prisoners  of 
war  ? ’ Pale  and  horrified  (without  re- 
plying to  my  taunt — unjust  as  to  him), 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed 
down  to  the  regiment  doing  the  firing. 
It  ceased  as  soon  as  he  reached  it — 


but  some  forty  men,  women  and  pris- 
oners of  war  lay  dead  or  mortally 
wounded. 

“You  say  that  ruffians  assailed  the 
troops  with  stones  and  pistols — this  is 
certainly  incorrect  as  far  as  pistols  are 
concerned.  You  say  a fight  ensued  ; 
there  was  no  fight,  but  much  butchery. 

“ Much  mistaken  testimony  has  been 
given  as  to  provocation  or  no  provoca- 
tion by  both  parties  in  this  deplorable 
transaction.  Taunts  were  doubtless 
hurled  at  the  troops  by  the  spectators, 
and  Captain  (now  General)  Saxton  (a 
very  estimable  gentleman)  stated  soon 
after,  that  he  had  heard  from  reliable 
authority  that  he  had  been  shot  at.  If 
Saxton  had  said  this  from  his  own 
knowledge  I should  have  believed  it 
without  hesitation  ; but  as  he  obtained 
the  information  from  others  I must  still 
adhere  to  my  conviction  that  no  shots 
were  fired  before  the  musketry  of  the 
troops. 

“You  state  that  the  Governor  and  his 
Legislature  plotting  secession  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  * turned  pale  with  chagrin 
when  the  telegram  informed  them  of 
Lyon’s  exploit.’ 

“I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
strictly  correct  or  not,  but  in  any  case 
should  doubt  whether  it  is  a matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  put  into  your 
History  of  the  American  People. 

“ I think  I speak  the  sentiment  of  all 
the  honest,  intelligent  people  of  Mis- 
souri when  I say  that  in  accusing  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price  of  duplicity  and 
double  dealing  in  his  agreement  with 
General  Harney,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  preserve  peace  within  the  bor- 
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ders  of  the  State,  you  have  done  your- 
self more  injury  than  you  have  inflicted 
upon  his  memory.  If,  therefore,  your 
intention  is  to  perpetuate  truth  and  not 
slander,  I cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend you  to  leave  that  passage  out  of 
‘ enshrinement  ’ in  your  ‘ five  or  six 
octavo  volumes/ 

“ In  addition  to  misstating  the  facts 
in  saying  that  the  Governor  hoisted  the 
Confederate  flag  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
State,  you  have  throughout  your  article 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  whole 
government  of  the  State,  together  with 
all  the  militia,  were  in  a state  of  active 
rebellion  against  the  general  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  facts  are  precisely  the 
reverse.  Jackson  was,  on  May  ioth, 
1 86 1 , the  legitimate  constitutional  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri.  This,  I 
think,  you  cannot  deny.  Captain 
Nathaniel  Lyon  perpetrated  an  act  of 
flagrant  rebellion  against  that  State  on 
that  day,  in  this,  that  he  levied  war 
against  the  State,  captured  her  legiti- 
mate militia  while  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty  under  the  law,  and  held  them 
as  prisoners  of  war,  in  violation  of  all 
law,  seized  and  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  put  to  death  a 
large  number  of  her  citizens.  If  this 
was  not  rebellion,  what  was  it?  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  Blair,  I have  been  told, 
took  that  view  of  it,  and  refused  to  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  Drake’s  consti- 
tution in  order  to  qualify  himself  as  a 
voter  under  it,  and  which  required  him 
to  swear  that  he  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  State.  ‘ I can’t  take  that 
oath,’  said  he,  ‘even  to  obtain  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting,  for  I did  bear  arms 


against  the  State  of  Missouri  at  Camp 
Jackson.’  Honest,  fearless  man  that 
he  was,  he  needed  no  subterfuges  or 
false  accusations  against  others  to  jus- 
tify his  acts. 

“He  did  bear  arms  against  his  State, 
but  he  did  it  for  a purpose  which  he 
thought  higher  and  holier  than  his 
allegiance  to  that  State.  And  if  the  end 
ever  justifies  the  means  I fancy  he  will 
be  justified. 

“I  do  not  wish  by  the  foregoing  re- 
mark to  be  understood  as  in  any  way 
approving  of  the  propriety  or  the  policy 
of  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson. 

“ I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
a great  mistake  as  well  as  a great 
crime.  It  forced  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  State  into  active  or  sym- 
pathetic support  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Active  and  influential  Union 
men — like  General  Sterling  Price — from 
all  quarters  of  the  State  sprang  forward 
to  assist  the  Governor  in  meeting 
Lyon’s  attempt  to  subjugate  the  State. 
To  this  end  they  enlisted  in  the  ‘State 
Guard,’  a strictly  legal  and  patriotic 
body.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  war 
levied  against  it  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  general  government,  this  body 
was  eventually  driven  from  the  State, 
and  had  no  resource  left  it  except  to 
join  the  Confederate  army,  which  it 
did  almost  to  a man,  and  served  faith- 
fully and  well  with  it  up  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  Thus  did  the  capture  of  Camp 
Jackson  ultimately  force  at  least  100,- 
ooo  of  Missouri’s  truest  and  noblest 
sons  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

“To  subjugate  this  number  on  Con- 
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federate  territory,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  State  from  uprisings  and  in- 
vasions (I  think  it  may  be  safely  said), 
required  at  least  200,000  men  to  be 
raised  and  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  during  the  whole  war, 
which,  but  for  the  Camp  Jackson  affair, 
would  not  have  been  required  at  all. 

“ In  conclusion,  I trust  you  will  par- 
don me  for  saying  that  your  method  of 
acquiring  correct  data  for  your  future 
History  of  the  American  People  is 
characterized  by  a novelty  of  invention 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  morality  and  propriety,  will  find  few 
imitators. 

“It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  historian  worthy  of  the  name,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  ever  be- 
fore been  found  traveling  through  the 
world  sowing  broadcast  inaccurate, 
unjust  and  sometimes  even  false  state- 
ments, calling  them  ‘ preliminary 
sketches,’  and  ‘ reading  them  as  lectures 
in  St.  Louis  and  a hundred  other  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
to  invite  criticism  and  to  profit  by  it.' 
Very  truly  yours,  D.  M.  Frost.” 

After  General  Frosts  exchange,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  serving  until  the  latter 
part  of  1863,  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove.  His 
services  in  the  field  were  without 
marked  distinction,  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a system  of  drill  and  discipline 
in  the  army  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
he  rendered  the  Confederacy  essential 


service.  As  commander  at  Little  Rock 
he  had  charge  of  the  Federal  prisoners, 
and  discharged  the  delicate  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  his  position  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instincts  of  a humane 
and  generous  gentleman. 

During  the  war,  his  wife,  who  had 
remained  on  the  plantation  near  St. 
Louis,  was  “banished,”  her  only 
offense  being  that  she  had  a husband 
in  the  Confederate  army ; and  the  fact 
that  she  and  her  five  little  children 
were  homeless  and  uncared  for  induced 
General  Frost  to  tender  his  resignation 
in  the  fall  of  1863  to  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith.  It  was  accepted,  and  General 
Frost  went  to  Montreal,  where  he  was 
rejoined  by  his  family.  He  remained 
in  Montreal  until  the  latter  part  of  1865, 
when  he  returned  to  his  farm  near  St. 
Louis.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  management  of  this  property  until 
1876,  when  he  retired,  and  since  then 
his  chief  care  has  been  to  look  after  the 
estates  of  his  children.  His  first  mar- 
riage has  been  mentioned.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Jules  Chenies, 
the  granddaughter  of  Antoine  Chenies 
and  the  niece  of  Henry  Gustave  Sou- 
lard.  His  third  wife  was,  like  the  first, 
a granddaughter  of  John  Mullanphy. 
General  Frost  has  eleven  children  liv- 
ing:. Public  interest  attaches  to  one  of 
them,  the  son,  who,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  was  a mere  boy,  and  who  after- 
ward became  known  as  the  Hon.  R. 
Graham  Frost,  member  of  Congress 
from  one  of  the  St.  Louis  districts. 
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Dr.  Paul,  one  of  Colorado’s  pioneers, 
is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  His  common 
ancestor  emigrated  to  America  some 
time  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  located  in  North  Carolina,  after  a 
brief  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  grandfather,  James  Paul, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  but  became 
a resident  of  Harding  County,  Ky., 
about  the  year  1790,  and  there  married 
Miss  Able,  of  an  old  and  highly  respect- 
able Southern  family.  To  them  were 
born  nine  children,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch — a man  of  affairs  in  his 
neighborhood,  a successful  farmer  of 
strict  integrity  and  uprightness  of  char- 
acter. He  married  Miss  Hagar  and 
continued  his  residence  here  until  1849, 
when  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
there  engaged  in  farming.  His  death 
occurred  in  1887,  when  he  was  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age. 

Dr.  Henry  Paul,  son  of  Walker  and 
Malinda  Hagar  Paul,  was  born  in 
Harding  County,  Ky.,  April  7th,  1841. 
His  earlier  years  were  spent  at  home 
in  the  employ  of  his  father  on  the  farm, 
but  he  was  subsequently  educated  for 
a physician  at  Keokuk,  la.,  having  re- 
turned from  Colorado  after  a short 
sojourn  there,  which  began  in  1859, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a thorough 
medical  education.  His  plans  in  this 
particular  were,  however,  thwarted  in 


consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  which  brought  the  school  he 
was  attending  to  an  abrupt  close.  He 
then  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
Iowa  and  north  Missouri  for  three 
years,  returning  to  Colorado  in  1863, 
locating  in  California  Gulch  for  a brief 
period,  when  he  removed  to  Gilpin 
County,  and  remained  until  1869  in 
this  vicinity,  engaged  in  mining,  when 
he  returned  to  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  his  medical  education.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  permanently 
in  Colorado  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  two  years  thereafter,  when  he  turned 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  gulch 
and  lode  mining.  He  developed  the 
Fontenac  Mine,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  State,  and  owned  inter- 
ests in  nearly  all  properties  in  the 
“Russell  Mining  District,”  during  his 
stay  there  having,  among  others,  opened 
the  Hazeltine  and  Searle  Mines.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a local  organization  in 
1 877-78-79  to  procure  water  from  Fall 
River  by  leasing  a ditch  that  had  been 
forsaken,  which  movement  reduced  the 
price  of  water,  thus  bringing  renewed 
life  and  prosperity  to  the  camp.  He 
removed  to  Idaho  Springs  in  1880, 
where  he  continued  mining,  and  here 
he  not  only  managed  his  own  prop- 
erty, but  had  charge  of  the  White  Cloud 
Mine,  owned  by  Eastern  parties.  In 
1888  he  went  to  Aspen  in  response  to 
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an  appointment  at  the  hands  of  the 
owners  of  the  famous  Aspen  Mine. 
The  contestants  for  this  property,  after 
being  in  litigation  for  four  years,  set- 
tled by  appointing  Dr.  Paul  manager 
for  both  parties,  each  taking  one-half. 

Dr.  Paul  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  political  affairs  in  Colorado,  having 
always  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  that  nominated  Gen- 
eral Hancock  for  President. 

He  represented  Gilpin  County  in  the 
State  Legislature  in  1874.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  per- 
fected the  mining  laws  of  the  State  in 
1874.  He  ran  for  Territorial  Council  in 
1875;  f°r  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1876,  and  for  State  Senate  in  1884.  The 
doctor  has  also  ever  taken  a marked  in- 


terest in  educational  matters,  having 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Russell 
District  School  Board  for  four  years  ; 
was  also  for  four  years  connected  with 
the  Idaho  Springs  Board  as  President, 
during  which  time  was  erected  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  substantial  school- 
houses  in  the  West.  In  the  fall  of  1872 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily 
E.  Eaton,  sister  of  Ex-Governor  Eaton, 
of  Colorado.  To  them  have  been  born 
five  children — William  Henry,  Sarah 
Isabel,  Russell,  Barnett  and  Lee  Paul. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  life  of  Dr.  Paul  has  been  one  of 
activity  and  usefulness ; and,  having 
proven  himself  loyal  to  every  position 
of  trust  confided  to  his  keeping,  he  to- 
day enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  know  him. 

A.  N.  Towne. 


REFINING  AND  SMELTING  IN  COLORADO. 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  PEARCE,  F.G.S.,  MANAGER  OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  COLORADO  SMELTING 

WORKS. 


A small  piece  of  ore,  lying  on  my 
table,  comprising  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per just  as  they  were  found  combined 
when  taken  from  the  mountains,  sug- 
gests a bit  of  mining  history  found  in 
General  Frank  Hall’s  new  “ History  of 
Colorado.”  This  specimen  of  mineral 
wealth  was  presented  to  the  writer  by 
Professor  Richard  Pearce,  manager  of 
the  Boston  & Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, Denver,  and  is  but  a mite  of  many 


piles  of  like  precious  ore  upon  the 
grounds  of  that  company. 

“What  is  that  mass  of  earth?”  I 
asked,  pointing  to  a small  mound  that 
looked  like  cellar  excavations,  which 
many  of  us  have  seen  back  east. 

“That  is  a pile  of  ore  from  the  Con- 
tinental Chief,  of  Leadville,  and  is 
worth  about  $75,000,”  replied  Professor 
Pearce. 

Concerning  the  beginning  of  these 
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great  works,  and  the  part  subsequently 
taken  in  the  refining  of  ores,  General 
Hall  says  : 

From  1856  to  1864  Hon.  Nathaniel 
P.  Hill  attained  much  distinction  as 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, at  Providence,  R.  I.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned  he  was  com- 
missioned by  a syndicate  of  Boston 
capitalists  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  resources,  mineral  and  otherwise, 
of  the  Gilpin  grant,  in  San  Luis  Park, 
Colorado.  In  1865  he  returned  to  the 
Territory,  and  entered  upon  a careful  in- 
spection of  the  mines  and  minerals  of 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  then 
the  only  lode  mining  sections  developed 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  examina- 
tion, together  with  proper  analyses  of 
the  ores,  convinced  him  that  no  part  of 
the  world  presented  greater  possibilities 
than  this.  Becoming  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  pursue 
it  to  right  conclusions,  he  collected 
about  seventy  tons  of  mineral  from  the 
different  mines  and  took  them  to  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  for  treatment  by  the  smelt- 
ers there,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1865-6 
in  close  application  to  the  study  of  the 
process  in  all  its  various  details.  Hav- 
ing mastered  the  information  sought, 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1867  organized  the  Boston  & Colo- 
rado Smelting  Company,  with  a full 
paid  capital  of  $275,000. 

Probably  the  most  important  event 
in  connection  with  this  company’s  his- 
tory, next  to  the  inauguration  of  the  en- 
terprise in  1 867,  occurredin  this  year.  Un- 
til 1873  the  company  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  making  matte,  which  was  sent 


to  Vivian  & Sons,  Swansea,  Wales,  for 
the  separation  and  refining  of  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper.  Without  any  previous 
notice  they  refused  to  receive  the  matte, 
claiming  that  they  had  lost  heavily  on 
the  contract,  therefore  the  Boston  & 
Colorado  Smelting  Company  was  sud- 
denly left  without  a market  for  its  pro- 
ducts. 

Matte  to  the  value  of  over  $100,000, 
which  was  then  in  transit  between 
Black  Hawk  and  Swansea,  was  sold  in 
Germany  at  a lower  price  than  the  com- 
pany is  now  paying  in  Denver  for  simi- 
ilar  matte.  There  was  but  one  thing 
left  to  do,  and  that  was  to  go  into  the 
refining  business,  and  send  the  gold, 
silver  and  copper  products  to  the 
markets  as  pure  or  nearly  as  pure 
metals. 

This  undertaking,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions which  then  existed  in  Black 
Hawk,  where  the  company’s  works 
were  still  located,  seemed  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  results.  Fortunately  the 
services  of  Professor  Richard  Pearce,  a 
man  who  combined  a thoroughly  scien- 
tific education  with  a large  practical  ex- 
perience in  metallurgical  operations  in 
Swansea,  could  be  had.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  refining  works  soon  began 
issuing  the  pure  silver  bricks,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  to  this  time,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a day  in  the  fifteen 
years. 

At  first  the  copper  product  which 
still  contained  the  gold  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where  the  company,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Beeger,  erected 
works  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
sulphate  of'  copper  and  refining  the 
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gold ; but  in  a short  time  Professor 
Pearce  discovered  a more  economical 
method  of  separating  the  gold  from  the 
copper,  and  the  Boston  works  were 
abandoned. 

In  1878  this  company,  finding  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  more  ground, 
the  cheaper  fuel  afforded  by  the  coal 
beds  of  the  plains  and  better  railway 
facilities,  with  an  opportunity  to  draw 
supplies  from  every  available  mining 
section  of  the  State,  as  well  as  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Mon- 
tana, removed  its  plant  to  a commodi- 
ous site  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
River,  three  miles  below  Denver, 
which  was  appropriately  christened 
‘ ‘ Argo.  ” 

The  enlargement  of  the  business  con- 
sequent upon  this  movement  made  it 
necessary  that  the  capital  should  be  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000,  which  was  done 
in  February,  1880. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the 
works  from  1868  to  1888,  as  presented 
in  the  following  table,  affords  a fair  in- 
dex of  the  enterprise  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

That  the  growth  and  developing  of 
the  mining  industry  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  has  been  even  much  more 
rapid  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  for 
the  first  ten  years  the  Boston  & Colorado 
Smelting  Company  had  no  competition 
in  the  business  of  smelting  and  refining 
ores,  during  the  last  ten  years  many 
other  large  establishments  have  been 
built  up  and  are  now  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive operations. 

The  following  table  is  the  value  of 
the  gold,  silver  and  copper  produced  by 


the  Boston  & Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany from  1868  to  1888,  inclusive  : 


1868  $270,886 

1869  489,875 

1870  652,329 

1871  848,571 

1872  999.954 

1873  1,210,760 

1874  1,638,877 

1875  1,947,000 

1876  2,097,000 

1 877  2,154,000 

1878  2,259,000 

1879  2,449,500 

1880. 2,730,500 

1881  3,081,000 

1882  3,668,000 

1883  3,907,000 

1884  4,411,000 

1885  4,012,700 

1886  3,681,000 

1887  3,767,685 

1888  4,059,213 


Total $50,335,760 


Richard  Pearce  was  born  June  29th, 
1837,  at  Barrippa,  near  Camborne,  Corn- 
wall, England,  a town  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  mining  region  of  that 
county.  His  father,  Richard  Pearce, 
was  for  fifty  years  connected  with  the 
most  famous  tin  mine  in  the  old  world 
— the  Dolcoath  mine — and  for  many 
years  one  of  its  managers.  Mining  as 
a business  or  profession  was  the  birth- 
right of  the  son,  who  began  his  educa- 
tion in  that  line  at  a mining  school  at 
Truro,  Cornwall.  The  writer  was  shown 
the  old  text-book  used  in  the  school 
days  of  Mr.  Pearce — the  “ Hand  Book 
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of  Chemistry,  by  Abel  and  Bloxom,”  in 
which  is  written,  “Richard  Pearce,  No- 
vember 23d,  1855.”  Within  three  months 
after  commencing  his  studies  Mr.  Pearce 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  princi- 
pal and  served  three  years  in  that  rela- 
tion. The  mining  school  then  closed, 
it  being  an  experiment  inaugurated  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  and  not  meet- 
ing with  expected  patronage. 

A new  arrangement  was  then  effected 
by  virtue  of  which  the  school  was  con- 
ducted on  a smaller  basis,  and  a scheme 
was  proposed  to  carry  scientific  infor- 
mation to  the  very  doors  of  the  miners. 
Mr.  Pearce  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
this  project,  which  he  successfully  ac- 
complished by  devoting  six  months  of 
the  year  in  giving  lectures  in  the  differ- 
ent mining  districts. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  he  was 
engaged  in  giving  a more  advanced 
course  of  instruction  at  the  mining 
school  at  Truro. 

Hence  Mr.  Pearce  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a 
measure  which  has  since  been  carried 
out  more  extensively  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Miners’  Association  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  In  the  year  1859  Mr. 
Pearce  entered  the  Government  School 
of  Mines  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
metallurgy  given  by  those  eminent  pro- 
fessors, Dr.  A.  W.  Hoffman  and  Dr. 
John  Percy,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  latter  gentleman  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  as  shown  by  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  distinguished 
scientist  in  Mr.  Pearce’s  possession, 
which  he  prizes  very  highly.  Mr. 


Pearce  retained  his  position  in  Corn- 
wall until  1865,  when,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Percy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  silver  and  copper  works  of  Williams, 
Foster  & Co.,  of  Swansea,  which  po- 
sition he  successfully  filled  until  1872. 

Mr.  Pearce  made  his  first  visit  to 
Colorado  in  1871  to  examine  the  mines 
of  Clear  Creek  County  in  the  interest 
of  English  capitalists.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  came  again,  bringing  his  family. 
He  spent  one  year  near  Georgetown,  in 
management  of  works  there.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  a 
business  relationship  that  has  brought 
about  the  industrial  results  above  set 
forth. 

In  1875  Mr.  Pearce  became  metallur- 
gist of  the  Boston  & Colorado  Smelt- 
ing  Company,  next  superintendent,  and 
in  1887  manager.  Professor  Pearce  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  ; also  member  of  the  Minera- 
logical  Society  of  London  ; was  one  of 
the  first  promoters  of  the  Colorado 
Scientific  Society ; was  its  President 
twice ; and  is  now  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. 

He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  press  upon  scientific  subjects,  and 
has  a true  affection  for  the  science  of 
mineralogy.  The  Bibliotheca  Cornubien- 
sis,  a catalogue  of  the  writings,  both 
manuscript  and  printed,  of  Cornishmen 
(one  of  the  w^orks  relating  to  the  County 
of  Cornwall,  England,  published  in 
1878),  mentions  the  following  contribu- 
tions of  Professor  Pearce  : “Improve- 
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ments  in  Separation  of  Copper  and 
other  Metals  from  Silver”;  ‘‘Letters 
Patent  for  an  Invention  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Separation  of  Copper  and 
other  Metals  from  Silver  and  Gold,  the 
same  being  Applicable  to  other  Metal- 
lurgical Operations  ” ; a paper  on  “The 
Application  of  Chemistry  to  the  Dressing 
of  Ores,”  contained  also  in  the  report  of 
the  Miners’  Association  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  1861  ; “Paper  on  some  Inter- 
esting Minerals  Found  in  a few  Cornish 
Mines,”  also  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Miners’  Institute  of  Cornwall, 
1861;  “The  Granite  of  the  Metallifer- 
ous Districts,  1863  ” ; “ Mineralogy  and 
Metallurgy,”  also  contained  in  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Institutes  of  Cornwall; 
“Recently  Discovered  Mineral”;  “Notes 
on  the  Occurrence  of  Cobalt  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  Tin  Ores  of  Cornwall, 
1872”;  “Description  of  the  Process 
for  the  Separation  of  Copper,  Iron  and 
other  Heavy  Impurities  from  Tin  Ores,” 
also  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
1868. 


During  his  residence  in  Colorado  he 
has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a num- 
ber of  mineral  species  which  were  not 
known  before  to  occur  in  this  country. 
As  early  as  1864  Mr.  Pearce  pointed  out 
that  a great  many  of  the  classic  tin 
veins  of  Cornwall  were  not  fissures,  in 
the  generally  accepted  sense,  but  the 
result  of  metamorphism. 

It  is  now  very  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Pearce  to  find  that  the  theory  he  ad- 
vanced at  that  time  is  now  confirmed 
by  the  leading  geologists  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  appointed  British 
Vice-Consul  for  Colorado  in  1885,  and 
still  acceptably  fills  that  position.  His 
relations  both  to  old  Cornwall  and  new 
Colorado  have  grown  out  of  his  scien- 
tific attainments.  Hence  he  has  not 
quite  been  constrained  to  sever  his  po- 
litical ties,  which  still  bind  him  to  the 
glorious  land  that  gave  him  birth  and 
education,  and  where,  as  here,  he  has 
many  personal  and  professional  friends. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


JOHN  MONCRIEF. 
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JOHN  MONCRIEF. 


Among  the  stanch  old  Scotch  fami- 
lies who  have  representatives  in  Amer- 
ica we  find  that  to  which  belonged 
Thomas  Moncrief,  who  was  born  in 
Eifeshire,  Scotland.  He  spent  his  en- 
tire life  at  that  place  as  a farmer  and  a 
man  of  affairs — dying  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

John  Moncrief,  son  of  Thomas,  and 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
also  a life-long  resident  of  Fifeshire  ; 
a mason  by  trade,  an  exemplary  citi- 
zen, and  one  who  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  those  who  knew 
him  best.  His  wife  was  Rachel  Mor- 
ris, by  whom  he  had  three  children. ' Of 
these,  John  the  second  was  the  young- 
est, having  been  born  in  February, 
1823,  at  the  old  homeplace  in  Fifeshire, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  acquired  the 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner  and  a 
good  practical  education.  In  1843  he 
embarked  upon  life's  journey  on  his 
own  account,  the  first  ten  years  of 
which  was  spent  in  Glasgow,  Fondon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  old  country,  in 
the  business  of  his  choice.  In  1853 
he  sailed  for  America,  landing  in  New 
York  May  7th  of  the  same  year,  and 
after  a six  months’  sojourn  in  that  city 
he  found  his  way  to  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
where  he  devoted  one  year  to  contract- 
ing and  building,  and  then  continued 


his  western  journey  to  Iowa,  which 
State  became  his  abiding  place  until 
the  year  1863,  when  he  came  to  the 
Queen  City,  which  from  the  very  day 
he  landed  here  has  been  one  uninter- 
rupted stay,  beset  with  such  vicissi- 
tudes as  bring  health,  wealth  and  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Mr.  Moncrief  has  been  a close  appli- 
cant to  his  business,  which,  in  the 
main,  has  been  that  chosen  by  him 
when  a boy,  and  from  which  he  has 
only  recently  retired,  leaving  as  his 
successor  a son  whom  he  has  thor- 
oughly schooled  and  made  competent 
to  conduct  the  business  so  successfully 
established  by  his  father. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Moncrief  spent  fifteen  months  in  the 
service  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart- 
ment, and  although  a Republican  from 
principle,  has  never  sought  political 
preferment.  He  is  a liberal  contributor 
to  church  and  school  interests,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Denver.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Riegel 
while  a resident  of  Iowa.  They  have 
had  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. He  is  a modest,  retiring,  respect- 
able citizen,  who  has  done  much  for 
Denver. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
PRINTED  IN  THE  1 5TH  AND  I 6tH  CENTURIES,  WITH  ALLUSIONS  TO  AFFINITIES 
BETWEEN  LANGUAGES  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  TRANSLATED. 


John  Frobenius,  of  Hammelburg, 
Franconia  (who  had  the  reputation  of 
never  publishing  anything  offensive  to 
morals),  printed  in  Latin  the  first  octavo 
volume  of  the  Bible.  The  design  had 
been  formed  by  him  to  publish  the 
works  of  all  the  Greek  fathers,  but 
death  prevented  him  from  accomplish- 
ing his  intention.  Frobenius,  or  Fro- 
ben,  died  at  Basil,  where  he  received 
his  education,  and  his  death,  hastened 
by  a fall  which  resulted  in  paralysis, 
was  universally  lamented.  Erasmus 
(who  was  deeply  attached  to  him),  in 
proof  of  his  affection,  wrote  his  epitaph 
in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Nicholas  Keslers  published,  in  folio, 
a Latin  Bible  at  Basil,  the  native  town 
of  Erasmus.  This  edition  was  printed 
in  double  columns,  fifty-six  lines  to  a 
column,  and  it  is  without  pagination. 

1492. 

A Latin  Bible,  printed  in  octavo, 
went  through  the  press  at  Venice. 
A copy  of  this  Bible  may  be  seen  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  founded 
in  1599  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley.  This 
nobleman  presented  to  the  university, 

* Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


of  which  he  was  a graduate,  a magni- 
ficent collection  of  books,  collected  by 
his  order  at  a great  expense,  from 
various  parts  of  Europe.  For  these 
volumes  a building  was  erected  and 
opened  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, July  9th,  1610.  Bodley  did  not 
live  to  see  this  structure  completed,  but 
by  his  will  it  was  directed  that  a por- 
tion of  his  large  fortune  should  be  ap- 
plied to  its  uses.  He  thus,  to  a certain 
extent,  became  his  own  executor,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  other 
opulent  men,  who  by  liberal  donations 
contributed  to  the  support  of  this  noble 
institution.  Bodley  died  January  28th, 
1612. 

A Latin  Bible  was  published  at 
Venice,  the  title  page  of  which  reads 
thus:  “Tu  es  Petrus,  emendata  per 

Angelum  de  Monte  Ulmi.  Per  Hieron- 
imum  de  Pagininis.” 

An  edition  of  the  psalms  was  printed 
in  German  at  Ulm,  Wirtemberg.  These 
psalms  are  a translation  of  a Suabian 
dialect  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
added  to  them  are  other  portions  of  the 
S.  S. 

1494. 


The  Gerson  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
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printed  at  Brescia,  Lombardy,  and  from 
this  edition  Martin  Luther  made  his 
translation.  John  Gerson  was  an  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  canon,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  of  Paris.  When 
Petit  justified  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  boldly  denounced  the  atrocious  act, 
and  had  it  condemned  by  the  bishops 
of  the  university.  He  was  an  ambas- 
sador from  France  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  in  his  eloquent  speeches 
he  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  synod 
over  the  Pope.  He  retired  to  Germany 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  died  in  1429,  aged 
sixty-six. 

A Latin  Bible  was  printed  in  quarto, 
at  Venice,  by  Simon  Bevilaqua.  A copy 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

1495- 

A Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Basel 
by  Frobenius,  a copy  of  which  is  in 
Sion  College. 

A Latin  Bible  was  printed  in  folio,  at 
Venice,  by  Paganinus ; a copy  of  this 
edition  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henry  White. 

1497- 

A Latin  Bible,  printed  in  octavo,  at 
Venice,  by  Paganinus,  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

1498. 

A Latin  Bible  was  printed  at  Basel,  a 
copy  of  which  is  thus  described  on  a 
list  transmitted  by  the  Societe  Biblique 
Protestante  de  Paris  : “Bible  en  Latin 
de  lyra,  Goth.  (Incunable).” 

A Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Venice 
and  is  one  of  the  Fontibus  ex  Grsecis 


editions.  The  work  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Bevilaqua,  and  is  in  two 
columns,  fifty-two  lines. 

1 500. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish 
is  mentioned  by  Cyprian  de  Valera  as 
having  been  published  during  this  year. 

The  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St.  Petersburg  also  shows,  in  a list 
recently  sent,  that  in  the  library  under 
his  charge  there  is  a Bible  bearing  this 
date.  It  is  noted  as  follows:  “ Biblia 
Latina,  ex  mutilum  circa  impressum.” 

1501. 

The  Earl  of  Stanhope  has  in  his  pos- 
session a Latin  Bible  of  this  year,  with 
these  words  printed  upon  the  title  page  : 
“ Liber  Vitae  Biblia  correcta  per  Petru 
Angelu.  Venetia  : Arte  Paganinis  de 
Paganinis  Brixiensis.” 

1502. 

The  Mentz  Psalter  was  reprinted  with 
the  same  type  for  the  third  time,  and 
fac-similes  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Humphrey’s  History  of  Printing.  The 
writer  is  under  the  impression  that  no 
copy  of  this  rare  volume  is  in  the 
United  States. 

i5°4. 

Aldus  Pius  Manutius  printed  in  Greek, 
at  Venice,  six  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  This  edition  is  interesting  as 
a literary  curiosity,  for  it  constituted 
the  first  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament 
ever  committed  to  the  press.  Manu- 
tius, a native  of  Bassano,  was  illustri- 
ous as  the  restorer  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  to  Europe.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  italic  letter,  and  was 
the  only  one  permitted  to  use  it.  His 
death  occurred  at  Venice  in  1516. 
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1507. 

A portion  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Diocese  of  Seville, 
at  Seville,  by  Jacob  Cromberger.  This 
folio  volume  was  printed  on  vellum, 
and  furnishes  a magnificent  example  of 
early  Spanish  typography.  Cromberger 
was  the  first  of  a family  of  German 
printers  who  lived  at  Seville  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  who  were  noted  for  the  elegance 
of  their  work. 

1508. 

The  Psalms  in  this  year  were  printed 
in  the  English  language.  This  edition 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
initial  F at  the  beginning  of  the  text 
having  the  Portcullis  of  Westminster, 
and  by  the  signatures  being  in  double 
letters  in  the  lower  case.  There  are 
thirty-two  lines  on  a page,  and  the 
Latin  text  is  in  larger  letters  than  the 
English.  A paragraph  extracted  from 
this  volume  reads  as  follows  : “ This 
treatise  concernynge  the  fruytful-Say- 
inges  of  Dauyde  the  kynge & prophete  in 
the  seuen  penytecyal  psalmes  Deuyded 
in  seun  sermons  was  made  and  com- 
plyed  by  the  ryght  reuerente- fader  in 
god  Johan  fyssher  Doctour  of  dyuynyte 
& bysshop  of  Rochester  at  the  exorta- 
cion  and  sterynge  of  the  moost  excel- 
lente  pryncesse  Margarete  countesse  of 
Rychemoute  and  Derby  & Moder  to  our 
souerayne  lorde  Kynge  Hery  the  vij 
on  whose  soule  Jesu  haue  mercy. 
(Colophon)  Here  endeth  the  exposy- 
cyon  of  ye  vii.  psalmes.  Enprynted 
at  London  in  the  fletestrete  at  the  sygne 
of  ye  sonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  In 
the  yere  of  oure  lorde  Mccccc.viii.  ye 


xvi  day  of  ye  moneth  of  Juyn.  The 
xxiii  yere  of  ye  reygne  of  our  souerayne 
lorde  kynge  Hery  the  seuenth.  London.” 

1509. 

The  Quincuplex  Psalterium  by  Ste- 
phani  was  published  at  Paris.  A copy 
is  owned  by  Earl  Spencer. 

1510. 

A Latin  Bible  in  six  volumes  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Wolfgang  Hopyl, 
who  produced  during  the  same  year  a 
second  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin. 

1512. 

A Latin  Bible  was  printed  in  folio,  at 
Paris,  by  Simon  Vostre.  A copy  is 
owned  by  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John  was  printed 
in  Greek,  at  Tubingen,  in  Suabia. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  were  printed  in 
Latin,  at  Paris,  by  Lefevre  d’Etaples. 
A copy  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Bibli- 
otheque  de  la  Societe  Biblique  Protes- 
tante  de  Paris. 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Spanish  language  by  Am- 
brose de  Montesin. 

i5i3- 

The  Psalter  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
the  Ethiopic  language  by  John  Potken. 
This  language  is  called  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  Lisana  Gheez  or  language 
of  the  free-born,  because  it  was 
in  ancient  times  the  only  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  all  Abyssinia. 
About  A.  D.  1300,  a family  from  the 
Province  of  Amhara  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  and  since  that 
period  Amharic  has  been  the  language 
of  the  capital  and  the  court,  while 
Ethiopic  has  become  exclusively  the 
ecclesiastical  and  written  language  of 
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the  country.  The  Ethiopic  possesses 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a genuine 
Shemitic  tongue,  and  its  conjugation 
of  verbs  is  formed  upon  the  same  sys- 
tem as  those  of  Hebrew,  Syriac  and 
Arabic.  Ludolf,  who  first  made  the 
Ethiopic  language  accurately  known  in 
Europe,  says  that  it  bears  a close  affin- 
ity to  Arabic,  but  unlike  all  other 
Shemitic  languages,  its  cognate  dialects 
are  written  after  the  European  manner, 
from  left  to  right.  The  earliest  Ethiopic 
version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  is  men- 
tioned by  Chrysostom  in  his  second 
homily  on  St.  John,  but  it  is  not  known 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  executed.  In 
this  version  the  books  of  Old  Testa- 
ment appear  to  have  been  mainly 
translated  from  the  Septuagint,  and  it 
corresponds  quite  closely  with  the  Alex- 
andrine family  of  manuscripts.  The 
Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelation  be- 
longing to  this  version  are  very  para- 
phrastic, but  in  other  respects  the 
version  is  of  considerable  use  in  biblical 
criticism.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Abyssinian  Church,  not  only  for  the 
ancient  and  valuable  version  of  Scrip- 
ture just  described,  but  also  for  curious 
apocryphal  writings,  which  have  been 
found  in  no  other  Church,  but  their  date 
and  origin  is  unknown.  Dr.  Lawrence, 
who  published  a translation  of  some  of 
these  writings,  thinks  that  they  were 
written  about  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

i5J4- 

“Biblia  Polyglotta.  Hebr.,  Chald., 
Gr.,  Lat.  Cardinalis  Ximenez.  A.  W. 
de  Brocario.  In  Complutensi  universi- 
tate  (Alcala)/'  This  is  the  first  Polyglot 


Bible,  only  six  hundred  copies  of  which 
were  printed  at  this  time,  and  published 
six  years  later.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  six  volumes,  and  the  expense 
connected  with  it  was  defrayed  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  a celebrated  ecclesias- 
tic, born  at  Torrelaguna,  in  Old  Castile, 
1437.  He  was  educated  at  Alcala  and 
at  Salamanca.  He  became  Grand  Vicar 
to  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  Bishop  of  Si- 
quenza,  and  afterward  his  wisdom  and 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  and 
of  theology  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  named 
him  in  1495  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
Thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Church,  he  bent  his  thoughts  to  the 
reformation  of  his  clergy  and  to  the 
more  impartial  administration  of  tem- 
poral as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs 
throughout  his  diocese.  He  was  raised 
in  1 507  to  the  purple  by  Julius  II,  and  was 
intrusted  by  Ferdinand  with  the  affairs 
of  the  government  as  Prime  Minister. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  he 
exercised  over  the  state,  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  military  glory,  and.  at  his  own 
expense,  he  prepared  an  expedition 
against  Oran,  in  Africa,  which  place  he 
took  from  the  Moors,  after  displaying 
great  marks  of  bravery  and  heroic 
presence  of  mind.  Ferdinand  (who  was 
afraid  of  his  power)  appointed  him  on  his 
death- bed  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Charles  V.  Ximenes 
exercised  this  authority  not  only  with 
wisdom,  but  with  severity,  and  thus 
raised  the  complaints  of  the  nobles 
against  his  administration.  He  treated 
their  remonstrances  with  indifference, 
satisfied  with  the  good  opinion  of  his 
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sovereign,  and  depending  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  to  whom  he 
granted  many  privileges.  While  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  he  was  poisoned, 
and  died  in  1517  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-one.  This  famous  “ Complu- 
tensian  Polyglot,”  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  his  munificence,  was  published 
in  his  newly  created  University  of 
Alcala. 

1515. 

Another  edition  of  the  Koberger  Bible 
was  published.  It  was  printed  in  Latin, 
and  is  thus  designated  : “Lugduni  per 
Jacobum  Sacon  expesis  Anthonij  Ko- 
berger. Folio.”  A copy  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Henry  White. 

1516. 

Agostino  Ginstiniani  began  the  com- 
pilation of  a Polyglot  Psalter,  which  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  with  a dedication  to 
Leo  X.  The  editor  annotated  the  text, 
and  in  a marginal  note  to  verse  four 
of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  appears  the 
earliest  sketch  of  the  life  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  this  Psalter  some  state- 
ments were  made  about  Columbus 
which  his  son,  Ferdinand,  declared  to 
be  incorrect.  Ginstiniani  was  born  in 
1470,  and  died  in  1536. 

Another  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Ko- 
burger,  is  described  as  follows  : “ Lug- 
duni : Jacobi  Sacon  expensis  Ant. 

Koberger.  Folio.”  A copy  is  in  the 
library  of  H.  J.  Atkinson. 

1517. 

A Bible  in  Latin  was  printed  at  Ley- 
den (Zuid  Holland)  by  J.  Mareschal. 
This  city  is  the  birth-place  of  many 
eminent  and  remarkable  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Jan  Bock- 


holtz,  or  John  of  Leyden,  the  founder 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  Karel  van 
Maets,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  New 
Testament.  A copy  of  this  Bible  is  in 
the  library  of  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 

Daniel  Bomberg  printed  an  edition  of 
the  Bible,  with  the  Commentaries, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X. 

1518. 

The  first  complete  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  in  Greek  by  Aldus 
Pius  Manutius,  passed  through  the 
press.  Aldus  was  a native  of  Bassano, 
noted  as  a correct  printer,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  for  having  restored 
to  Europe  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. He  also  printed  a Greek  Bible 
at  Venice,  and  issued  a complete  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  was  not  published 
until  1518. 

Another  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  German,  and  Justiniani, 
Bishop  of  Nebo,  published  at  Genoa  a 
version  of  the  Psalms.  Justiniani,  born 
at  Corsica  in  1470,  was  pensioned  by 
Francis  I of  France,  and  for  five  years 
he  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Paris. 
In  1522  he  visited  Genoa,  and  sailed  for 
his  diocese  at  Nebo.  The  vessel  upon 
which  he  embarked  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  perished,  with  others,  on  board. 
A copy  of  the  Justinian  Polyglot  Psalter 
is  in  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 

The  Mentz  Psalter  was  reprinted,  with 
the  same  type,  for  the  fourth  time,  but 
no  copies  of  any  of  the  four  editions  are 
to  be  found  in  this  country. 

A Hebrew  edition  of  the  Bible,  called 
the  ‘"Felix  Pratensis,”  came  from  the 
press  at  Venice. 
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The  first  biblical  production  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  consisting  of  the  seven  peni- 
tential Psalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John 
Reuchlin,  may  here  be  mentioned.  His 
version  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  exe- 
cuted immediately  from  the  original 
text,  was  issued  in  successive  portions. 

A portion  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  was  published  with  the  Septua- 
gint.  Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  the  pro- 
jector of  this  work,  died  before  it  was 
completed. 

A rabbinnical  Bible  was  published  at 
Venice  by  Bomberg,  the  first  printer  of 
Hebrew  books  at  Venice.  Bomberg, 
born  at  Antwerp,  printed  five  editions 
of  the  Bible. 

A version  of  the  Bible  in  German  ap- 
peared at  Augsburg,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  printed  in  Greek  at 
Venice.  A copy  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society. 

1520. 

The  earliest  published  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
printed  at  Basel,  by  Frobenius.  The 
Complutensian  text,  although  printed 
two  years  before  this  time,  was  not 
published  until  1520.  Erasmus  pre- 
pared the  text  from  four  MSS.,  the  most 
ancient  of  which  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  and  contained  all  the  N.  T.  ex- 
cept the  Apocalypse.  His  other  three 
MSS.  consisted  of  a copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels, were  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A copy  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
of  an  earlier  date  was  also  written,  to- 
gether with  a document  containing  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  said  to  be  al- 
most apostolic  in  age.  As  the  text  in 
this  MS.  was  accompanied  with  the 


Commentary  of  Arethas,  who  lived  at 
least  nine  hundred  years  after  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  its  antiquity  seems  very 
doubtful.  The  manuscript  originally 
belonged  to  Reuchlin,  but  after  its  pub- 
lication by  Erasmus  it  disappeared,  and 
no  one  knows  what  has  become  of  it. 
The  other  three  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus 
are  still  preserved  at  Basil.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  MSS.,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  other  critical  apparatus, 
except  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a com- 
mentary of  Theophylact,  containing 
part  of  the  Greek  text;  but  as  this 
Theophylact  was  the  last  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  his  testimony  cannot 
be  considered  so  reliable  as  that  of  the 
early  fathers.  Erasmus  professed  to 
have  consulted  Origen,  Chrysostom 
and  Cyril,  but  he  could  only  have  seen 
the  Latin  versions  of  their  writings,  as 
no  edition  of  their  original  texts  had 
then  been  issued  from  the  press.  He 
employed  only  nine  and  a half  months 
in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  his 
first  edition,  although  it  comprised 
copious  annotations  and  a Latin  version 
printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
Greek.  Indications  of  this  undue  haste 
are  clearly  perceptible  in  many  places, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  several  pas- 
sages where  his  MSS.  were  illegible,  he 
supplied  the  defects  by  words  of  his 
own  translation  from  the  Vulgate. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  con- 
cluding six  verses  of  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation, which  are  known  to  have  been 
wanting  in  Reuchlin’s  MS.  A copy  of 
this  N.  T.  may  be  seen  in  the  Astor 
library. 
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A version  of  the  Psalms,  in  Arabic, 
made  from  the  Syriac,  was  printed  at 
Genoa.  As  the  language  of  the  Koran, 
Arabic  is  venerated  and  studied  by 
many  persons,  and  its  importance  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between 
distant  nations  may  be  inferred  from 
the  reason  assigned  by  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  for  undertaking  a new  version 
of  the  Arabic  Testament.  The  Arabic 
language,  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  state, 
was  the  vernacular  of  a few  nomadic 
tribes  who  derived  their  descent  from 
Kahtan,  the  son  of  Heber,  a great- 
grandson  of  Shem,  and  from  Ishmael 
(the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar),  who, 
by  his  marriage  with  a daughter  of 
Morad,  of  the  race  of  Kahtan,  en- 
grafted his  posterity  on  the  Arabic 
stock.  It  was  spoken  among  these 
tribes  in  a variety  of  dialects,  concern- 
ing which  we  now  know  little  more 
than  that  the  Koreish  and  the  Hamiar 
were  the  distinctive  appellations  of  the 
two  predominant  dialects.  Mohammed 
spoke  the  Koreish  dialect,  and  under  his 
influence  and  that  of  his  successors,  the 
other  dialects  insensibly  merged  into  it. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  copiousness 
of  the  Arabic  language  ; the  result,  not 
of  foreign  admixture,  but  of  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  numerous  dialects 
into  one.  There  are  as  many  distinct 
Arabic  dialects  as  there  are  countries 
in  which  the  language  is  spoken,  and 
with  some  of  them  foreign  words  and 
phrases  have  been  introduced.  Not- 
withstanding these  local  changes,  the 
modern  Arabic  still  preserves  a close 
resemblance  to  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran, 

(7b  be  c 


which  is  everywhere  upheld  as  a model 
of  classic  beauty  and  elegance.  It  is  un- 
certain what  alphabetical  system  was 
originally  in  use  among  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  but  during  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, a style  of  writing  was  adopted  by 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  called  * ‘ Cufic,  ” from 
the . town  of  Cufa,  in  Irak,  where  it 
originated.  In  these  characters,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  straight  strokes,  which 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Estrang- 
elo  Syriac  alphabet,  Mohammed  wrote 
the  Koran.  These  characters  were  su- 
perseded in  the  tenth  century  by  char- 
acters called  “ Nishki,”  which  have 
ever  since  continued  in  use,  not  only 
among  the  nations  who  write  the 
Arabic  language,  but  also  among  the 
Turks  and  Persians.  There  are  few 
very  ancient  versions  of  Scripture  in 
Arabic.  A version  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Warka  during  the  life-time  of 
Mohammed  and  this,  fact  serves  to  ac- 
count for  the  deep  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture displayed  by  the  false  prophet. 
The  most  ancient  MSS.  that  are  known 
in  Europe  seem  to  have  been  executed 
soon  after  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens, 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  John, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  finding  that  the  Latin 
language  was  falling  into  disuse,  exe- 
cuted a translation  from  Jerome’s  Vul- 
gate into  Arabic. 

The  churches  under  the  Patriarchates 
of  Antioch  and  of  Alexandria  also  pro- 
duced translations  in  Arabic,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  from  their  ancient  versions. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 
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Bleak  and  uninviting  were  the  shores 
of  New  England  in  May,  1620,  when  a 
small  band  of  Puritans  landed  on  them, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  render  thanks 
that  they  were  at  last  at  anchor,  where 
they  could  worship  their  God  as  their 
consciences  dictated.  Inhospitable 
though  the  regions  might  be  to  others, 
to  them  it  was  the  paradise  long  sought. 
Little  cared  they  for  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate, the  perils  of  the  forests,  the  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  from  the  red 
men,  or  the  hardships  to  be  undergone 
in  the  formation  of  new  homes.  They 
had  been  moulded  in  the  caldron  of 
adversity  and  tempered  by  a life  of  so- 
briety. Theirs  was  a stern  and  rugged 
constitution,  character,  religion  and 
God,  and  they  were  en  rapport  with 
their  surroundings.  That  such  a people 
should  have  left  an  ineffaceable  impress 
on  succeeding  generations  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  wonder.  The  history  of  the  men 
and  events  of  this  country  is  a history 
of  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants. 
The  Revolution,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  formation  of  the  Union, 
the  war  of  1812,  the  crusade  against 
slavery,  the  Rebellion,  all  attest  the 
vigor  of  the  leaven  of  Puritanism. 

Daniel  Squire,  the  grandsire  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  like  all  Puritans, 
held  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  the 
service  of  God,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  natural  that  his  son  Orra  (the 


father  of  Watson  C. ) should  have  been 
educated  for  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  the  Rev.  Orra  Squire  en- 
tered the  regular  pastoral  work  in  the 
Oneida  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1837,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
1807,  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  he  mar- 
ried Erretta  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Eben- 
ezer  Wheeler,  who  served  in  the  war 
of  1812  with  distinction,  having  started 
as  captain,  and  having  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  were  Watson  C. , Mary,  Frances 
and  Ella  ; of  whom  three  are  now  liv- 
ing— Mrs.  Frances  E.  Joslin,  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  ; Mrs.  Ella  Parks,  at 
Martinsville,  Ind.,  and  Watson  C. 

The  life  of  the  Rev.  Orra  Squire  was 
similar  to  that  of  all  ministers  in  those 
days — deprivation  of  ease,  unremitting 
attention  to  his  pastoral  work,  and,  at 
times,  a quandary  to  “make  both  ends 
meet  on  a minister’s  meagre  salary.” 
His  life  was  pure,  noble  and  sincere ; 
his  mind  was  clear  and  vigorous,  and 
his  labors  were  fruitful  of  good  results. 
He  continued  in  his  ministerial  labors 
until  age  entitled  him  to  a place  on 
the  retired  list,  and  is  yet  living  at 
Clyde,  O. 

Senator  Squire’s  mother  is  also  still 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years.  She  still  possesses  the 
clearness  of  intellect  and  piety  of  char- 
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acter  which  have  been  her  ruling  traits 
through  life. 

Watson  C.  Squire  was  born  May  1 8th, 
1838,  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  As  may 
be  anticipated,  he  was  not  “ born  with 
a golden  spoon  in  his  mouth.”  Doubt- 
less, in  early  boyhood  days,  this  fact 
troubled  him  little ; but  there  was  to 
come  a time — when  striving  to  obtain 
an  education — during  which  he  might 
have  thought, 

Sell  my  soul  for  money  ? 

Never'!  Yet  let  me  think. 

Stay  but  for  a moment  while  I question  my  conscience. 

His  first  schooling  was  at  Falley 
Seminary,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  Even  at 
this  early  age  he  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  no  other  desire  than  that  of 
securing  an  education.  Books  were 
his  meat  and  drink.  Everything  that 
came  in  his  way  was  eagerly  devoured. 
While  other  boys  played,  he  studied. 
While  others  slept,  he  read.  His 
avidity  for  knowledge  excited  the  com- 
ment of  even  the  teachers  who  were 
accustomed  to  such  desires.  When 
his  first  year  ended  it  is  not  a matter  of 
surprise  that  he  stood  well  in  his 
classes.  A prodigious  memory,  cease- 
less application  and  an  unquenchable 
thirst  had  accomplished  that  which  it 
would  take  the  ordinary  student  more 
time  to  accomplish. 

This  brief  spell  did  but  whet  his  ap- 
petite for  more,  but  to  accomplish  this 
he  must  work,  and  work  he  did. 
Thenceforth  Watson  C.  Squire  taught 
school  in  the  winter,  worked  on  the 
farm  in  the  summer,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds thus  obtained  attended  school  in 
spring  and  fall.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
taught  Latin,  algebra  and  geometry 


in  the  town  of  Rose  Valley,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.  At  sixteen  he  taught  the  Union 
School  at  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
attended  school  at  Falley  Seminary, 
and  afterward  at  Fairfield  Sem- 
inary, Fairfield,  N.  Y.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Wesleyan  University,  located 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  There  he  grad- 
uated in  1859  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  At  length  his  boyhoods  dreams 
had  been  fulfilled,  the  highest  ambition 
of  his  early  days  realized.  He  had  ab- 
sorbed all  that  was  usually  taught  in 
the  highest  institutions  of  learning. 
Henceforth  all  scientific  and  literary 
progress,  if  any,  must  be  made  unaided. 

His  decision  was  briefly  arrived  at. 
His  course  in  life  had  long  been  mapped 
out  in  his  own  mind.  The  bent  of  his 
inclinations  had,  for  some  time,  been 
in  the  direction  of  the  law.  It  was  a 
field  that  offered  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  a man  of  his  habits  of  close 
application,  profound  thought  and  an- 
alytical turn  of  mind.  He  therefore  be- 
gan reading  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Ezra  Graves,  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  He 
had  not  been  reading  long,  how- 
ever, when  he  received  an  offer  to  be- 
come the  principal  of  Moravia  Institute, 
of  Moravia,  N.  Y.  This  offer  he 
accepted  and  was  still  at  the  head  of 
this  institution  when  an  event  occurred 
that  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life.  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  All 
thoughts  of  books,  school,  law  flew  to 
the  winds.  The  soldier's  uniform  and 
musket  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
professor’s  chair.  That  love  of  country 
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which  inspired  his  Puritan  ancestry  to 
heroic  deeds  had  not  lost  one  whit  of  its 
strength  in  its  descent  to  young  Squire. 
He  did  not  wait  to  be  drafted,  but  at  once 
responded  to  the  first  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  volunteers.  Believing  with 
every  other  loyal  heart  in  the  indis- 
soluble character  of  the  Union,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  public  meetings  which 
were  held,  immediately  after  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter,  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  that  act  and  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  to 
give  voice  to  sentiments  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings 
(of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer) 
that  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in 
the  volunteer  service  and  went  to  the 
front.  He  was  promoted  to  be  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Nineteenth 
New  York  Infantry,  in  which  regiment 
he  served  on  the  upper  Potomac  until 
the  fall  of  1 86 1,  when  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged. 

He  at  once  resumed  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranney, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  graduated  at  the  Cleveland 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  June,  1862. 

But  now  he  was  ill  content  with  his 
chosen  profession.  His  thoughts  in- 
stinctively turned  to  that  great  conflict 
being  waged  for  the  destruction  of  that 
constitution  whose  principles  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold  upon  his  admission  to 
practice.  Day  after  day  he  scanned 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  and  with 
a heavy  heart  saw  that  the  strife  was 


to  be  prolonged  far  beyond  what  he  or 
any  other  human  being  first  antici- 
pated. Once  more  he  resolved  to  offer 
his  services  to  his  country,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  raised  a crack  corps 
of  sharpshooters.  His  original  com- 
mand was  called  the  Seventh  Indepen- 
dent Company  of  Ohio  Sharpshooters, 
but  he  afterward  commanded  a battal- 
ion of  six  companies,  called  the  First 
Battalion  of  Ohio  Sharpshooters.  He 
participated  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  including  the 
great  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville.  During  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  term  of  service  he 
was  Judge-Advocate  of  the  District  of 
Tennessee,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Rousseau  ; also  for  a 
short  time  on  the  staff  of  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas. 

The  surrender  of  Lee  terminated  his 
service.  He  had  enlisted  “ for  the  war,” 
and  the  war  was  over.  He  had  justly 
won  several  promotions  by  meritorious 
services  and  by  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field. He  was  now  to  take  up  the 
broken  threads  of  a civilian's  life  again. 
In  August,  1865,  he  was  honorably 
mustered  out  of  service  and  shortly 
afterward  became  the  New  York 
agent  of  the  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany. It  was  during  this  period 
of  his  life  that  he  visited  the  capitals  of 
Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Mexico  and 
other  countries,  and  made  heavy  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  governments  of  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  with  arms.  So 
successful  were  his  negotiations,  and  so 
highly  did  the  company  appreciate 
them,  that  he  was  accorded  an  interest 
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and  made  a business  manager  of  the 
company,  and  this  at  a time  when  the 
business  of  the  concern  ran  up  into 
millions  annually.  In  1871  and  1872 
nearly  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth 
of  arms  were  sold  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment alone,  including  the  arms  and 
munitions  which  Colonel  Squire  bought 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  1876  he  became  largely  interested, 
by  purchase  of  property,  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington,  and  in  June,  1879, 
removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  various  enterprises 
contributing  to  the  development  of  his 
adopted  city.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  year  during  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
farming,  and  at  the  present  time  pos- 
sesses two  large  farms,  one  of  them 
being  mainly  devoted  to  dairy  pur- 
poses, which  he  personally  manages. 

In  1884  the  residents  of  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  petitioned  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  appoint  a resident  of  the 
Territory  as  Governor,  and  their  unani- 
mous choice,  irrespective  of  party  affili- 
ations, was  Colonel  Squire.  As  Presi- 
dent Arthur’s  acquaintance  with  Colo- 
nel Squire  antedated  the  latter’s  resi- 
dence in  the  Territory,  he  willingly 
complied  with  their  wishes.  His  nomi- 
nation was  at  once  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  office.  He  immediately  began  the 
preparation  of  a report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  setting  forth  the  re- 
sources and  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Of  this  report  Secretary  Teller 
said:  “This  report  of  Governor 

Squire  is  the  best  report  that  has  ever 


been  given  by  any  Governor  of  any 
Territory.”  It  was  clear  and  concise, 
yet  comprehensive.  It  indicated  the 
most  painstaking  research  and  vast 
labor.  It  immediately  commanded  the 
attention  of  capitalists  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  and  probably  contri- 
buted in  a more  marked  degree  to  that 
wonderful  influx  of  capital  which  fol- 
lowed so  closely  on  its  heels,  than  any 
other  single  document  ever  issued  from 
the  Territory.  And  it  is  well  worthy 
of  note  that  in  this  (as  in  subsequent 
reports)  Governor  Squire  clearly  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration, 
and  strenuously  urged  the  passage  of 
laws  by  Congress  tending  to  operate  as 
a check  to  this  menace.  It  was  during 
his  own  administration  that  he  was  a 
witness  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  unhappy 
prediction.  That  influx  of  Chinese 
(against  which  he  vigorously  warned 
Congress)  assumed  such  proportions 
that  the  citizens  in  some  localities  at- 
tempted to  take  the  law  in  their  own 
hands  and  evict  the  Mongolians.  In 
some  instances  there  were  dis- 
turbances, but  Governor  Squire  took 
prompt  measures  to  uphold  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  while  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  avoid  unnecessary  severity 
toward  that  class  upon  whose  shoulders 
fell  the  heaviest  burden  of  Chinese 
competition.  It  is  now  universally 
conceded  that  the  course  pursued  by 
Governor  Squire  was  the  only  one  cal- 
culated to  prevent  serious  outbreaks 
and  the  consequent  bloodshed.  Even 
the  then  leaders  of  the  Chinese  eviction 
movement  are  now  numbered  among 
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his  warmest  admirers  and  support- 
ers. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
Governor  Squire  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  management  of  his  large 
landed  interests.  This  he  was  engaged 
in  when  called  upon  to  preside  at  the 
statehood  convention  held  in  Ellens- 
burg  in  January  of  the  present  year. 
He  was  also  made  president  of  the  per- 
manent committee  authorized  to  pro- 
cure and  present  memorials  to  Con- 
gress petitioning  for  statehood.  This 
work  wras  laboriously  prosecuted  until 
success  unexpectedly  crowned  the  ef- 
forts put  forth  in  that  direction. 

Since  that  time  the  history  of  Gov- 
ernor Squire  is  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all  that  repetition  is  hardly  necessary. 
Congress  passed  the  enabling  act  grant- 
ing admission  to  statehood ; an  elec- 
tion was  held  resulting  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  Republican 
party,  President  Harrison  issued  his 
proclamation,  and  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
necessary  laws  and  to  elect  two  United 
States  Senators.  Comment  is  superflu- 
ous in  the  face  of  the  statement  that 
Governor  Squire  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  on  the  first  ballot,  for 
which  he  was  nominated,  having  re- 
ceived seventy-six  out  of  the  ninety-four 
Republican  votes  cast.  Two  additional 
Republican  votes  would  have  been  cast 
for  him  had  not  sickness  prevented  the 
attendance  of  two  voters.  The  Repub- 
licans desired  to  reward  one  who  had 
been  a life-long  and  consistent  Republi- 
can— a Republican  who  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Lincoln,  and  who  voted  the 


Republican  ticket  in  front  of  the  enemy 
at  Chattanooga;  a Republican  who 
had  for  several  years  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
a Republican  who  has  always  given 
unsparingly  of  his  time  and  money 
to  the  success  of  the  party,  and 
who  has  not  only  served  his  party 
loyally,  but  has  proved  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  when 
placed  in  official  position. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December, 
1868,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Senator  Squire 
was  married  to  Ida  Remington, 
daughter  of  Philo  Remington.  Mrs. 
Squire’s  father  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Eliphalet  Remington,  the  founder  of 
the  great  firm,  the  Remington  Arms 
Company.  Eliphalet  Remington  mar- 
ried Abigail  Paddock.  Five  children 
were  born  to  them,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  Philo  Remington, 
a singularly  noble  and  able  man,  was 
born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  Octo- 
ber 30th,  1816.  At  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1861,  he  became  the  superin- 
tendent and  guidinggenius  of  the  great 
Remington  Armory.  He  did  much  to 
shape  the  career  of  Colonel  Squire  as  a 
business  man.  In  December,  1841,  he 
had  married  Caroline  Lathrop,  daughter 
of  Deacon  John  Lathrop.  The  fruits  of 
this  union  were  two  daughters,  Ella, 
and  Ida,  the  wife  of  Senator  Squire. 
Mrs.  Squire  was  educated  at  the  most 
reputable  institutions  for  ladies  of 
that  day,  Cazenovia  and  Sans  Souci 
Seminaries,  and  without  doubt  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  cultivated  ladies  of 
Washington.  Four  children  grace  the 
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household  of  Senator  Squire  and  his 
wife  — Remington,  Shirley,  Aidine, 
and  Marjorie  ; two  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  now  at  Wes- 
leyan University,  while  the  others  are 
with  the  Senator  in  Washington. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 


Watson  C.  Squire.  It  shows  what  de- 
termination, energy  and  unflagging  ap- 
plication, combined  with  an  upright 
character,  can  accomplish.  His  record 
is  a priceless  heritage  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

F.  S.  Mussetter. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 

VIII. 


On  the  13th  of  January  Mr.  Penning- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  made  some  forcible 
remarks  on  the  necessity  of  the  election 
of  a Speaker,  and  concluded  by  offer- 
ing the  following  resolution  : 

“ Resolved,  That  this  House  will  this 
day  vote  once  for  Speaker,  and  if  no 
candidate  shall  have  a majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  that  the  House  will  again 
vote ; and  if  no  election  be  had,  that- 
no  other  vote  shall  then  be  taken  until 
Monday  next,  at  which  time,  at  one 
o’clock,  a vote  for  Speaker  shall  again 
be  taken  and  the  candidate  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected 
and  so  declared ; and  in  case  of  a tie 
between  the  two  candidates,  that  anew 
vote  shall  be  immediately  taken  on  the 
same  principle.” 

This  was  objected  to,  and  a pro- 
tracted discussion  was  the  result.  Mr. 
Washburn,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Grow, 
Mr.  Stanton  and  other  Republicans 
claiming  that  the  resolution  was  in 
order,  while  the  Democrats  opposed 


its  introduction  as  not  being  in  order. 
This  discussion  continued  until  Janu- 
ary 17th.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Georgia, 
contended  that  the  only  thing  in  order 
was  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri, condemning  the  Helper  book 
and  those  who  endorsed  it,  and  made 
quotations  from  it  as  well  as  from  Sen- 
ator Seward  and  other  leading  Repub- 
licans, showing  the  hostility  of  the  Re- 
publicans to  the  South. 

January  17th  Mr.  Hutchins  obtained 
the  floor,  "when  Mr.  Pennington  re- 
marked : “Before  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  proceeds,  I wish  to  withdraw  the 
resolution  I offered  the  other  day.  It 
has  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  and 
I withdraw  it  to  avoid  confusion.” 

It  was  agreed  to  generally  by  the  Re- 
publicans that  a motion  to  elect  a 
Speaker  by  a plurality  vote,  without 
conditions  or  exceptions,  might  result 
in  the  organization  of  the  House.  The 
pressure  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  an  organization  was  very  great — so 
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great  that  the  Democrats  were  yielding 
to  it  by  abandoning  their  caucus  can- 
didate and  voting  for  men  outside  of 
their  organization,  hoping  thereby  to 
effect  an  organization. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  as  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  of  the  plurality  mode  of 
electing  a Speaker,  stated,  in  substance, 
that  a majority  of  his  political  friends 
had  agreed  that  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  anterior  to  an  organi- 
zation of  the  House  was  out  of  order 
— that  he  concurred  in  that  opinion, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  had  been  con- 
ducted in  exceedingly  bad  taste,  to  use 
no  harsher  term  ; and  then  said,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Globe  : “ The  Republican 
Party,  sir,  and  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  have  been  ruthlessly,  and  I 
might  say  shamelessly  assailed.  Their 
principles  and  their  acts  have  been 
grossly  misrepresented.  Their  motives 
and  their  patriotism  have  been  rudely 
impeached.  Their  citizens  have  been 
denounced  as  worthy  of  the  gallows 
for  frankly  expressing  their  undoubted 
constitutional  rights — their  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.”  He  then 
stated  that  it  had  been  claimed  that 
certain  persons  were  unfit  to  be  elected 
Speaker,  and  claimed  that  each  mem- 
ber had  the  right  for  himself  to  decide 
who  was  fit  to  be  Speaker,  and  for 
whom  he  should  vote,  and  that  he  in- 
tended in  the  few  remarks'  he  should 
make  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the 
point  of  organization.  He  did  not 
claim  to  be  a party  leader ; he  would 
impeach  no  one's  motives,  but  claimed 
that  the  interest  of  the  Government  and 
the  condition  of  its  creditors  demanded 


an  immediate  organization  of  the 
House  ; that  the  country  was  sick  at 
heart  of  the  rhetorical  and  polemic  ex- 
ercises which  had  been  going  on  in  the 
House,  and  that  he  could  see  no  way 
of  effecting  an  organization,  except  in 
adopting  the  plurality  rule.^  It  is  said 
this  rule  is  unconstitutional.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  brief : “The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers.”  The 
manner  of  choice  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  House.  It  may  be  done 
viva  voce  or  by  ballot  If  a majority  de- 
clare that  the  person  who  shall  receive 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
Speaker,  that  is  the  action  of  the  major- 
ity ; the  majority  can  speak  in  that 
way.  We  have  precedents  from  both 
the  political  parties  of  the  country, 
but  he  would  not  refer  to  the  records 
of  the  House  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine,  asked  Mr. 
Hutchins  to  yield  the  floor  for  a mo- 
ment, that  he  might  refer  to  the  action 
of  the  House  in  1855  and  1856,  and  he 
did  so. 

Mr.  Washburn  : “ The  gentleman 

has  said  very  forcibly,  I think,  that  the 
House  may  choose  its  Speaker  in  the 
form  and  manner  which  it  may  see  fit 
to  adopt.  The  majority  of  the  House 
may  think  it  well  to  elect  a Speaker  by 
a viva  voce  vote  by  ballot,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a resolution  by  the  majority 
declaring  that  a gentleman  named 
therein  shall  be  Speaker,  or  the  ma- 
jority may  declare  that  whoever  may 
be  selected  by  any  number  of  mem- 
bers shall  be  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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That  was  the  position  of  the  House  four 
years  ago.” 

Mr.  Washburn  then  caused  to  be  read 
the  precedents  referred  to,  at  consider- 
able length,  and  claimed  they  fully 
sustained  his  position,  and  argued  with 
great  force  that  the  plurality  rule  was 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Hutchins  resumed  the  floor,  and, 
among  other  things,  said  : “I  am  sorry 
that  it  becomes  my  duty  here  to  an- 
nounce upon  this  floor  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  a respectable,  intelligent 
and  determined  minority  here  who  do 
not  desire  an  organization.  I believe, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Pugh),  that 
there  are  men  who,  if  they  could  have 
their  way,  would  perpetuate  discord 
here,  and  I admire  them  for  their  talent 
and  boldness,  and  I envy  their  ability, 
though  I cannot  imitate  it,  who  are  for 
keeping  up  this  disorganization  with  a 
view  of  carrying  out  their  dis-Union 
schemes.  There  is  a class  of  men 
upon  this  floor  who  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  was  given  to  man,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  adopted, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  framed  to  perpetuate  and  extend 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  and 
they  say  there  is  an  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment in  the  free  States,  yes,  in  some  of 
the  slave  States,  permeating  the  whole 
body  politic,  in  such  sort  that  it  is  in- 
curable, and  that  the  only  remedy  is  a 
peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
in  their  opinion  there  is  not  even  in 
the  Democratic  Party  pro-slavery  salt 
enough  to  save  the  Government.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  is  the  reason  why  this 


House  cannot  be  organized.  . . 

I have  no  fear  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  body  politic  is  not  very 
much  diseased  on  that  subject.  It  may 
be  so  in  certain  localities,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  even  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  when  the  question 
assumes  a practical  form  for  action, 
will  speak  out,  and  speak  out  deter- 
minedly and  with  effect.  I know  we 
have  a set  of  political  doctors  all  over 
the  free  States  who  are  applying  Union- 
saving plasters  to  the  Northern  part  of 
the  body  politic.  I do  not  profess  to 
have  a great  deal  of  knowledge  in  the 
healing  art,  but  I beg  leave  respectfully 
to  suggest  that  the  best  way  is  to  apply 
the  plaster  on  the  sore.  (Laughter.)  It 
may  be  true  that  a plaster  on  the  head 
may  relieve  inflammation  in  the  heel, and 
vice  versa , but  I think  not.  It  is  time 
we  were  organized.  I think  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Government  have  a right  to 
demand  of  the  House  that  it  be  organ- 
ized. I do  not  myself  expect  to  get 
through  this  Congress  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease.  If  anybody  had  an  expecta- 
tion of  that  sort,  I think  it  must  have 
been  pretty  well  dispelled  by  the  exhi- 
bition we  have  had  here.  Gentlemen 
say  they  are  opposed  to  night  sessions ; 
that  they  may  lead  to  rows.  If  rows 
are  forced  upon  us  we  will  dispose  of 
them  as  we  do  other  business — in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  presented.  We 
are  here  peaceably  and  quietly  to  mam- 
tain  our  rights  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  our  constituents,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lives,  if  need  be.  I now 
move  that  the  House  proceed  to  choose 
a Speaker  viva  voce , and  that  the  person 
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receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
is  hereby  declared  Speaker,  and  on  that 
motion  I call  the  previous  question/7 
Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Pryor  objected. 
Then  there  was  a protracted  debate  as 
to  points  of  order,  etc.,  which  lasted 
till  February  ist,  when  a Speaker  was 
elected  by  a majority  vote.  What  be- 
came of  the  motion  to  elect  by  the  plu- 
rality rule  ; whether  it  went  on  the  ta- 
ble or  under  the  table,  or,  like  Mahom- 
et's coffin,  was  suspended  midway 
between  heaven  and  earth,  I do  not 
know.  For  a number  of  days  the  only 
thing  discussed  was  whether  the  mo- 
tion was  in  order,  in  which  the  most 
experienced  men  in  the  House,  on  both 
sides,  took  part ; but  finally  the  discus- 
sion drifted  into  the  old  channel — the 
Helper  book,  the  hostility  of  the  North 
to  slavery,  and  the  right  of  a State 
to  secede.  Extracts  were  read  from 
Northern  papers,  and  letters  from  North- 
ern men  were  also  read,  to  show  that 
operatives  in  Eastern  factories  were 
not  as  well  off  as  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  So  much  was  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  brought  before  the 
House  by  Southern  men  that  Mr. 
Noell,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Bristow,  of 
Kentucky,  made  speeches  against  it. 
Mr.  Noell’s  speech,  as  a legal  argument, 
was  more  able  than  the  one  quoted 
from  early  in  the  debate,  and  went 
more  into  detail  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject.  The  following  are  the  propo- 
sitions which  Mr.  Noell  discussed  : 

i.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
compact  between  the  States,  not  as  or- 
ganized State  Governments,  but  in  their 


highest  sovereign  capacity  as  commu- 
nities of  people. 

2.  That  the  powers  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
and  people,  and  means  are  thereby 
provided  for  the  protection  of  both. 

3.  That  in  case  of  any  attempt  or  ac- 
tual infraction  or  violation  of  those 
rights,  the  protection  and  remedy  are 
to  be  sought  through  the  means  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution,  and  not  by 
secession  or  nullification. 

4.  That  in  case  all  these  remedies  are 
appealed  to  and  fail,  and  our  grievances 
shall  become  so  enormous  that  revolu- 
tion and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  preferable  to  further  submis- 
sion, then  we  may  resort  to  the  ultima 
ratio  of  all  people  under  any  form  of 
government — to  overthrow  by  force  the 
existing,  and  establish  a new  govern- 
ment to  secure  our  safety  and  happiness. 

5.  That  it  is  against  the  true  policy  of 
the  South  to  dissolve  the  Union  or  se- 
cede from  it,  and  on  the  real  question 
that  divides  parties  the  South  always 
did  hold,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  un- 
der this  Government  all  the  power 
necessary  for  her  security,  protection 
and  equality. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Noell  was  one 
of  the  ablest  I have  read  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  on  this 
subject,  except  the  great  arguments  of 
Daniel  Webster  in  1830,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  and  in  1833,  in  reply  to  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Two  of  Mr.  Noell's  proposi- 
tions are  framed  with  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  South  on  the  slavery 
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question.  During  the  debate  on  the 
plurality  rule,  Mr.  Colfax  had  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  Southern  mem- 
bers had  entered  into  a written  agree- 
ment to  resist  to  the  last  ditch  the 
adoption  of  that  rule. 

Mr.  Botiler,  in  a long  speech,  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  signed  such  a paper, 
and  with  frankness  justified  it  in  the 
following  words  : “ I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I was  one  of  those,  after  the 
discussion  arose  in  the  House  the  other 
day,  that  sought  out  the  paper  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
placed  my  name  to  it,  pledging  myself 
to  stand  here  day  and  night — aye,  to 
eat  here,  to  drink  here,  to  live  here, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  die  here — before  I 
would  give  my  sanction,  as  a Repre- 
sentative from  Virginia,  to  that  rule, 
when  I am  satisfied  that  its  adoption 
would  result  in  the  election  of  John 
Sherman  as  Speaker  of  this  House.” 

January  30th,  Mr.  Sherman,  on  his 
own  motion,  had  concluded  that,  per- 
haps, the  House  could  be  organized  by 
withdrawing  from  the  contest,  and  he 
realized  the  great  importance  of  an  or- 
ganization. There  was  no  caucus  of 
Republicans  called,  to  my  knowledge, 
asking  him  to  withdraw.  I had  no 
personal  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject.  His  supporters  were  willing  to 
stand  by  him.  In  fact,  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  had  stated  in  the 
House,  in  substance,  that  we  had  been 
told  that,  unless  we  yielded,  this  House 
should  remain  disorganized  till  1861, 
and  that  discord  should  remain  per- 
petual, and  then  added:  “Now,  I do 
not  know  whether  our  friends  here  will 


follow  my  views.  We  have  fixed  on 
an  honorable  and  worthy  standard- 
bearer  for  our  candidate,  and  we  shall 
stand  by  him  if  this  House  were  not 
organized  until  the  crack  of  doom.” 
(Some  cries  of  “Good”  from  Republi- 
can benches.) 

On  the  thirty-ninth  ballot  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Americans  voted  for  Wil- 
liam N.  H.  Smith,  an  American,  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Republicans  voting 
for  Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  Smith  received 
1 12  votes — necessary  to  a choice  115. 
Mr.  Bocock,  in  casting  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Smith,  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  did  it  to  make  one  blow 
to  repress  the  “irrepressible  conflict,” 
and  he  thought  the  announcement  of 
his  election  would  do  much  to  remove 
the  dark  clouds  which  lowered  over  the 
House. 

January  30th  Mr.  Sherman  withdrew 
his  name  as  a candidate,  and  gave  his 
reasons  in  a brief  speech,  which  is 
worthy  of  quoting  here  : 

“Eight  weeks  ago  I was  honored  by 
the  votes  of  a large  plurality  of  my  fel- 
low-members for  the  high  office  of 
Speaker  of  this  House.  Since  that  time 
they  have  adhered  *to  their  choice  with 
a fidelity  that  has  won  my  devotion  and 
respect,  and,  as  I believe,  the  approba- 
tion of  their  constituents.  They  have 
stood  undismayed  amidst  threats  of  dis- 
union and  disorganization,  conscious  of 
the  rectitude  of  their  purpose,  warm  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  and  obedient  to  the  rules  of 
order  and  law,  they  have  been  silent, 
firm,  manly.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  seen  their  ancient  adver- 
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sary,  and  their  only  natural  adversary, 
reviving  anew  the  fires  of  sectional  dis- 
cord, broken  into  fragments.  They 
have  seen  some  of  them  shielding 
themselves  behind  a written  combina- 
tion to  prevent  the  majority  of  the 
House  from  prescribing  rules  for  its  or- 
ganization. They  have  heard  openly 
pronounced  threats  of  disunion  ; pro- 
claimed that  if  a Republican  be  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  tear  down  this  fair  fabric  of 
our  rights  and  liberties,  and  break  up 
the  Union  of  the  States.  And  now  they 
have  seen  their  ancient  adversary, 
broken,  dispersed  and  disorganized, 
unite  in  supporting  a gentleman  who 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  an  Ameri- 
can, in  open  and  avowed  opposition  to 
the  Democratic  organization. 

“Mr.  Clerk,  I should  regret  exceed- 
ingly, and  believe  it  would  be  a national 
calamity,  to  have  any  one  who  is  a 
supporter,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  this 
Administration,  or  who  owes  it  any  al- 
legiance or  favor  or  affection,  occupy- 
ing a position  of  importance  or  promi- 
nence in  this  House.  I would  regard 
it  as  a public  calamity  to  have  the 
power  of  this  House  placed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  control  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. It  would  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  a fatal  policy  to  trust  the  power  of 
this  House  to  the  control  of  gentlemen 
who  have  proclaimed  that,  under  any 
circumstances  or  in  any  event,  they 
would  dissolve  the  Union  of  these  States. 
For  this  reason  we  would  be  wanting 
in  our  duty  to  our  God  and  our  coun- 
try if  we  did  not  avert  such  a result  of 
this  contest.  I regard  it  as  the  highest 


duty  of  patriotism  to  submerge  personal 
feelings,  to  sacrifice  all  personal  prefer- 
ences and  all  private  interests  to  the 
good  of  our  common  country. 

“I  said  here  a few  days  ago,  and  I 
have  always  stood  in  the  position,  that 
when  I became  convinced  that  any  of 
my  political  friends  or  associates  could 
receive  further  support  outside  of  the 
Republican  organization,  I would  retire 
from  the  field  and  yield  to  him  the 
honor  of  the  position  that  the  partiality 
of  friends  assigned  me.  I believe  that 
time  has  now  arrived.  I believe  that  a 
greater  concentration  can  now  be  made 
on  another  gentleman  who  from  the  be- 
ginning has  acted  with  me.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Clerk,  I respectfully  withdraw  my 
name  as  candidate,  and,  in  doing  so, 
allow  me  to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  generous-hearted  support  of  all 
my  political  friends,  and  especially  to 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  I have  not 
the  tie  of  a party  name,  but  the  higher 
one  of  a common  purpose  and  sympa- 
thy. And  if  I can  ask  one  more  favor, 
it  would  be  that  in  an  unbroken  column, 
with  an  unfaltering  front  and  unwaver- 
ing line,  each  of  them  will  cast  his  vote 
in  favor  of  any  one  of  our  number  who 
can  command  the  highest  vote  and 
who  can  be  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.”  (Suppressed  applause.) 

Until  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Sherman 
not  a single  Republican  had  wavered 
in  his  support. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Pennington,  of  New 
Jersey,  was  then  presented  as  a candi- 
date, and  three  ballots  were  had,  and 
on  February  ist,  on  the  forty-fourth 
ballot,  Mr.  Pennington  received  1 1 7 ; 
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Mr.  McClernand,  85  ; Mr.  Gilmer,  16. 
Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  233. 

During  the  taking  of  this  vote,  and 
before  the  official  announcement  was 
made,  great  confusion  prevailed,  and 
all  sorts  of  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Kieth  and  others  from  the  South.  Mr. 
Kieth  indulged  in  much  talk,  and, 
among  other  things,  said:  “Let  me 
ask  some  of  these  gentlemen  over  here 
whether  they  think  in  going  for  a man 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law — an  old-time  Whig,  as  he  calls 
himself — that  they  do  not  demoralize 
their  party  by  affiliation.  You  could 
not  get  this  floating  body  of  opinion 


that  was  ready  adroitly  to  ally  itself 
here  and  there,  it  may  be  for  a recom- 
pense. It  is  so  said  and  we  will  soon 
see.  You  could  not  get  this  floating 
body  of  opinion  on  a straight-out  nomi- 
nee of  your  party,  so  you  took  him 
down  and  put  up  a man  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Giddings  goes  for 
him.” 

Several  hours  of  this  kind  of  talk 
were  indulged  in  before  the  announce- 
ment of  this  vote,  when  Mr.  Penning- 
ton was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  Mr. 
Bocock  and  Mr.  Sherman. 


IN  BEAUTIFUL  PARIS. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  leave. London  for  Paris  via  Dover, 
Calais  route.  The  English  channel  is 
two  hours’  ride  by  rail  from  London 
through  an  uninteresting  part  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  by  far  the  shortest  way 
across  the  much  dreaded  Channel, 
which  is  almost  always  rough  ; ladies 
often  grow  sick  when  they  approach  the 
water,  and  some  are  terribly  sick  when 
they  get  on  board  the  steamer.  Our 
stay  in  London  was  a delightful  one, 
and  we  expect  to  return  after  our  tour 
is  over  for  another  week.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  hotels  of  Lon- 
don. At  the  Arundel,  on  the  Thames 
embankment,  we  get  nice  accommo- 
dations, with  excellent  service  and 


meals  at  nine  shillings,  or  $2.25  per 
day  and  no  “tipping.” 

Our  ride  across  the  Channel  was  de- 
lightful, and  now  we  are  on  the  soil  of 
France  again.  Paris  is  280  miles  from 
London  by  Calais.  We  left  London  at 
8:40  A.  M.,  and  arrived  in  Paris  at  5:40 
P.  M.,  or  nine  hours.  We  find  Paris  as 
clean  and  beautiful  as  when  we  first 
saw  it  in  1878,  when  we  attended  the 
former  exposition.  We  do  not  see  the 
twin  ship  “ Calais-Dover,”  in  which  we 
crossed  the  Channel  on  its  first  trip  in 
1878,  which  was  going  to  revolutionize 
and  do  away  with  the  dreadful  rocking 
of  the  steamer  in  crossing  the  Channel; 
but  other  improvements  have  been 
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made,  and  she  has  been  withdrawn  as 
altogether  too  slow,  and  is  now  offered 
for  sale  to  anyone  who  wants  a float- 
ing hospital. 

Paris  is  always  attractive,  clean  and 
beautiful,  and  this  is  especially  notice- 
able on  coming  from  black,  dismal- 
looking London.  We  secured  rooms 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Hotel ; the  table 
de  hote  dinner  is  served  in  eight 
courses,  and  it  takes  an  hour  to  get 
through ; the  bill  of  fare  was  in  Rus- 
sian and  French,  and  we  could  only 
tell  what  was  coming  when  it  was 
served,  which  was  in  the  order  named  : 
soup,  fish,  roast  beef,  carrots  and  cab- 
bage, crab  salad,  pigeons,  cherry  pud- 
ding, jelly  and  cake  and  strawberries. 
The  French  beat  the  world  in  the  cul- 
inary art.  In  London  we  were  sur- 
prised that  scarcely  any  vegetables 
were  served  at  meals. 

We  were  delighted  with  beautiful 
Paris,  as  we  walked  from  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  down  the  Avenue  de  la  Opera 
and  about  the  city.  The  New  York 
Herald  publishes  a London  and  Paris 
edition  of  its  paper,  and  its  offices  are 
conspicuous  on  the  avenue,  with  four 
large  front  windows.  We  learn  that  it 
is  a great  success.  It  certainly  is  a 
great  convenience  for  Americans  so- 
journing here.  We  get  the  news  in  a 
compact,  sprightly  manner,  not  only 
from  America,  but  from  all  over  the 
world. 

exposition. 

The  American  section  is  closed  on 
Sunday.  Americans  in  Paris  do  not 
believe  in  doing  as  Parisians  do,  and  in 


this  they  show  wisdom.  The  notable 
characteristic  of  this  exhibition  is  the 
conspicuous  part  of  it  accorded  to  the 
United  States.  America  is  the  only 
great  country  that  has  participated  offi- 
cially in  the  fair.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  republican 
America,  both  official  and  private,  has 
been  so  warmly  appreciated,  and  this 
appreciation  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways.  Our  visit  to  the  exposition  to- 
day was  a rare  opportunity  ; it  is  held 
on  the  same  grounds  (although  consid- 
erably "enlarged)  as  when  we  attended 
the  exposition  in  1878,  and  looks,  as 
you  enter  the  grounds,  very  much  as  it 
did  then,  only  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  much  more  elaborately 
and  artistically  decorated,  and  this  is 
an  art  which  the  French  possess  to  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  nation. 
The  French  government  voted  nine 
millions  of  dollars  to  aid  the  great  ex- 
position. This  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  magnificent  world’s  exposition 
that  has  ever  been  held.  We  visited 
our  own  at  Philadelphia,  the  one  held 
at  Vienna  and  at  Amsterdam.  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  having  no 
representation.  This  is,  no  doubt,  ow- 
ing to  the  bad  feeling  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  At  the  opening 
ceremonies  no  official  representative  of 
the  European  powers  were  present. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  affair  was  planned  by  the 
French  republic  as  a kind  of  a memo- 
rial of  the  revolution  of  1789,  as  also  of 
the  republic  of  1889.  The  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  based  on  the  “divine 
right  of  kings,”  could  hardly  be  ex- 
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pected  to  join  in  the  formalities  of  re- 
joicing on  the  subversion  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  the  nominal  en- 
thronement of  the  people. 

The  great  Eiffel  tower,  one  thousand 
feet  high,  is  a disappointment ; as  you 
approach  it  from  the  Seine,  you  see  it 
all  the  way  up  the  river,  and  when  you 
come  to  the  bottom  and  look  up,  it 
does  not  appear  higher  than  the  Wash- 
ington monument  at  the  capital,  which 
is,  I believe,  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  is  much  more  commanding 
and  grand.  I think  our  Washington 
monument  is  the  most  imposing  in  the 
world.  The  Eiffel  cost  about  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  French  regard  it  as  a kind  of  monu- 
ment to  the  new  regime.  Mr.  Eiffel 
was  attacked  at  the  outset  by  the  art- 
ists and  literary  men  of  France,  and 
they  issued  an  exaggerated  public  pro- 
test against  “this  unartistic  and  useless 
monstrosity  destined  to  dwarf  all  other 
monuments  of  the  city.  '’ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  is  pre- 
eminently a French  exposition.  We 
have  spent  several  days  in  it  and  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  art  galler- 
ies of  all  the  European  countries  and 
of  America.  There  are  about  fifty 
thousand  paintings  on  exhibition. 
France  has  much  the  largest  number. 
The  United  States  has  a very  creditable 
display — a great  improvement  over  that 
of  1878 — but  I do  not  consider  it  any 
better  than  the  exhibition  at  our  cen- 
tennial exposition  in  Columbus  last 
year. 

The  American  department  of  ma- 
chinery is  superior  and  is  spoken  of 


favorably.  Edison’s  large  and  mag- 
nificent exhibit  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes ; it  covers  more  space  than  any 
other  exhibit,  even  from  France,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  Edison’s  phono- 
graph and  Taintor’s  graphophone — re- 
corders and  reproducers  of  sound — at- 
tract much  attention  ; great  crowds 
form  in  long  lines  to  take  their  turn  in 
trying  them,  and  this  continues  day 
after  day.  One  of  the  “ dressed  beef  ” 
cars  from  Chicago  attracts  much  no- 
tice. We  look  in  vain  for  one  of  our 
magnificent  locomotives.  How  it 
would  take  the  shine  off  the  dark, 
roughly  made  engines  of  France  and 
Italy  which  stand  forth  as  if  they 
were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  skill 
and  taste  in  this  direction.  What  a 
pity,  too,  that  we  do  not  have  some  of 
those  splendid  American  cars,  described 
and  illustrated  in  Scribner’s  magazine. 
A European  sleeping  car  is  indeed  ex- 
hibited, but  how  inferior  to  Pullman’s 
vestibuled  car.  Outside  of  Machinery 
Hall,  America  has  sent  many  things 
which  appear  more  striking  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean  than  on  the  other.  I look 
around  for  our  Columbus  carriages  and 
buggies,  but  do  not  find  any ; they 
ought  to  be  represented.  The  carriage 
exhibits  of  two  New  York  and  Chicago 
firms  receive  much  notice  ; the  light, 
hickory  wheels  astonish  Europeans, 
who  are  accustomed  to  heavy  tires  and 
spokes  and  hubs  which  we  would 
hardly  put  under  lumber  wagons.  But 
it  is  the  buggies  that  cause  foreigners 
to  open  their  eyes  the  widest,  as  those 
admirable  vehicles  are  unknown  in 
Europe.  Why  did  not  somebody  send 
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a buckboard?  It  would  have  caused 
another  “ C’est  drole,  ca  !”  The  trim, 
light,  green  brooms  of  a Buffalo  house 
attract  considerable  attention.  This  is 
because  European  broomcorn  is  of  the 
coarsest  sort,  and  the  continental  house- 
wife has  to  put  up  with  heavy,  unpli- 
able,  stiff  brooms  that  we  would  rele- 
gate to  the  stable.  The  American  type- 
writers are  a continual  attraction,  and 
stand  as  wonders  of  the  American  sec- 
tion. It  is  amusing  to  see  the  average 
Parisian  studying  the  motto  written  be- 
fore his  eyes  by  the  deft  hand  of  an 
American  girl,  “ Life  is  too  short  to 
write  in  the  old  way.”  Some  one  said 
that  an  unlinguistic  Frenchman  re- 
marked the  other  day  as  he  ran  his  eye 
over  that  clearly  printed  sentence, 
“You  see  what  a bungle  these  ma- 
chines make  of  it ; I cannot  under- 
stand a word.”  Type-writers  are  not 
used  in  Europe.  American  boots, 
American  lamps,  American  rocking- 
chairs  are  all  superior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  the  Old  World,  and  conse- 
quently awaken  more  interest  than 
Tiffany’s  and  some  other  jeweler’s  dis- 
plays, although  the  petrified  woods 
from  Colorado  and  the  West,  and  the 
case  of  American  gold  and  jewels  in 
the  rough  as  taken  from  the  mines  re- 
ceive much  attention.  Indeed,  they 
were  a surprise  to  me  ; I did  not  realize 
that  they  had  such  a variety  of  precious 
stones.  The  Parisians  are  astonished 
that  we  have  such  artistic  jewelers  in 
America.  They  certainly  do  great 
credit  to  the  artistic  side  of  American 
industrial  talent 

I noticed  in  passing  through  the 


great  Machinery  Hall  that  around  the 
roof  of  this  mighty  building,  inside,  are 
painted  the  arms  of  the  chief  cities  of 
France,  with  the  names  under  each. 
Six  of  these  are  executed  double  the 
size  of  the  others,  and  three  of  them 
are  Washington,  St.  Petersburg  and 
London.  These  are  the  only  foreign 
cities  to  which  prominence  is  given. 
St.  Petersburg  is  there  because  of  a 
political  alliance  which  tacitly  exists 
between  France  and  Russia.  Wash- 
ington is  given  the  place  of  honor  op- 
posite Paris,  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  London.  There  is  significance  in 
this  bit  of  decoration. 

President  Carnot  opened  the  horticul- 
tural exhibition  to-day.  Mrs.  Carnot 
was  present.  He  is  a small  man,  per- 
haps five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  of 
slight  build,  and  very  dark,  with  Latin 
features.  His  popularity  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  his  good  sense  in  not  mixing 
up  with  the  different  factions  ; he 
evidently  takes  for  his  motto,  “ Silence 
is  golden.”  His  wife  is  an  intelligent 
looking,  bright  woman,  with  classic 
features. 

To-day  we  came  across  the  only  ex- 
hibit from  Ohio  : Fay  & Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, machinery  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  wood;  they  were  here  in  1878. 
South  America  is  well  represented. 
The  French  are  evidently  seeking  close, 
alliance  with  the  South  American  re- 
publics, and  are  getting  a splendid  trade 
with  them.  The  United  States,  I fear, 
are  neglecting  these  important  States  as 
regards  our  commercial  relations.  In 
the  Nicaraugua  building  we  were 
shown  a cast  of  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
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the  great  Nicaraugua  Canal,  with  water, 
mountain  and  waterfalls  from  the  rocks, 
made  in  Washington.  It  is  a splendid 
piece  of  engineering.  The  engineer 
was  present  and  explained  it  all.  He 
is  sure  that  it  will  be  built ; he  showed 
us  how  much  had  already  been  done, 
and  informed  us  that  the  capital  is 
already  largely  subscribed  by  Ameri- 
cans. President  Carnot  said  in  pass- 
ing the  other  day,  “that  it  was  sure  to 
be  built,  although  the  management  got 
into  the  hands  of  ‘American  sharks,’ 
and  not  ‘ French  spendthrifts,’  as  the 
Panama  Canal  failure  had.”  This  will 
be,  ‘when  finished,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  triumphs.  Last  Thursday  225,- 
000  people  were  said  to  have  been  on 
the  grounds  of  the  exposition.  The 
admission  fee  is  popular,  only  one  franc, 
or  twenty  cents.  It  is  always  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  see  the  French  people 
winding  their  way  around  the  exposi- 
tion ; they  use  so  many  words  to  ex- 
press an  idea,  and  gesticulate  so  much. 
The  ladies  are  so  artistically  dressed,  and 
are,  many  of  them,  so  pretty,  with  their 
luminous  dark  eyes,  that  one  feels  like 
stopping  to  look  at  them.  The  contrast 
with  the  English  women  is  very  great ; 
the  latter  are  plain  looking  and  dowdy- 
ish in  their  dress.  Two  beautiful  girls 
passed  us  in  the  main  building,  one  a 
blonde  and  the  other  a brunette.  One 
of  our  party  called  our  attention  to 
them ; they  were  the  most  beautiful 
girls  and  the  most  stylishly  dressed 
that  we  had  seen.  Two  of  our  party 
said  they  were  French ; the  third,  an 
American  artist,  insisted  that  they  were 
Americans,  and  gave  as  his  reason 


that  “You  never  see  French  ladies 
swinging  their  arms  in  that  way,  with 
their  parasols,  as  they  walk.  The 
Americans  do  it  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence ” We  found  afterward  that 
he  was  right. 

We  visited  the  Salon  in  the  morning; 
there  are  here  about  4,000  modern  paint- 
ings. The  selections  are  made  from 
pictures  presented  by  whoever  chooses, 
a committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge ; more  are  rejected  than  ac- 
cepted. I have  visited  Paris  a half 
dozen  times,  and  always  visit  the  Salon. 
This  year’s  display  is  far  superior  to 
any  we  ever  saw.  We  see  very  few  of 
the  older  American  artists ; but  the 
young  men  are  coming  to  the  front 
with  wonderful  success,  and  are  cer- 
tainly equal  to  any  in  the  Salon.  Many 
were  marked  by  the  committee  as  hav- 
ing merit.  Americans  do  not  have  a 
fair  show  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
against  them  caused  by  the  thirty  per 
cent,  duty  charged  by  our  government 
on  all  works  of  art  by  foreign  artists 
which  come  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  outrage,  and  injures  our  own 
artists  here,  preventing  them  from  re- 
ceiving the  advantages  which  other 
artists  receive  in  the  way  of  free  in- 
struction, etc. 

Paris  to-day  (Sunday)  wears  its  most 
delicious  aspect ; the  rain  last  night 
cooled  the  atmosphere,  and  all  manner 
of  out-door  sports  are  going  on.  Horse 
racing,  steam  launch  racing,  bicycle  and 
tricycle  racing,  and  all  sorts  of  fresh  air 
and  fresh  water  sports  are  holding  high 
carnival.  “The  Wild  West  Show” 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular.  We  con- 
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eluded  to  rest  to-day,  and  worship  God 
in  American  fashion.  We  went  to  the 
American  chapel  in  the  morning,  which 
was  filled  with  Americans,  and  a liberal 
contribution  was  taken  up  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  sufferers  by  the  terrible 
Johnstown  calamity.  I remember  the 
town  well ; in  1840  I passed  through  it 
on  the  canal,  and  I have,  since  then, 
watched  its  growth  and  prosperity  with 
interest.  In  the  cars  and  everywhere 
deep  sympathy  is  expressed.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  Church  of 
“the  Madalaine”;  the  Catholics  have 
a way  of  getting  out' the  rich  and  the 
poor  to  their  services  ; the  church  was 
well  filled,  and  they  were  going  and 
coming  from  early  morning  until  even- 
ing. We  go  this  afternoon  to  hear  Pere 
Hyacinth. 

Everywhere  we  see  soldiers  in  com- 
panies and  regiments  marching  about 
the  city ; there  are  60,000  in  the  city  in 
the  fortifications.  The  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  with  Princess  Louise, 
Victoria  and  Maud,  Prince  Albert  Victor 
and  Prince  George,  their  children,  ar- 
rived here  Saturday  and  attended  ser- 
vice to-day  at  the  English  chapel.  The 
English  do  not  like  the  republic  of 
France,  and  the  Prince  and  his  family 
were  not  received  royally,  but  just  the 
same  as  common  people,  except  that  he 
called  on  President  Carnot,  and  the 
President  returns  the  call  to-day.  Paris 
is  very  gay,  and  to-day  is  so  cool  and 
delightful  that  every  passage  to  the  ex- 
position is  crowded  with  all  manner  of 
vehicles ; we  noticed  on  one  of  the 
streets  a man  and  woman  harnessed  to 
a cart  ; on  another  a woman  was  draw- 


ing a large  cart,  and  in  it  was  a barrel 
with  a man  sitting  on  it,  probably  her 
liege  lord  ; in  contrast  with  these  were 
many  elegant  turnouts. 

We  had  letters  from  Senator  Sherman 
to  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  United  States 
Minister  to  France,  whom  I had  not 
seen  since  the  war.  I had  met  him  at 
different  places  during  the  war  (when 
I was  in  the  Sanitary  Commission) 
when  he  was  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette . fie  is  an  Ohio 
man,  and  we  are  all  delighted  with  his 
promotion  from  time  to  time  ; he  now 
holds  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the 
gift  of  the  President,  with  credit  to  him- 
self, no  doubt,  and  honor  to  our  govern- 
ment. Our  driver,  through  mistake, 
took  us  to  his  residence,  which  he  had 
just  rented,  and  where  he  will  support 
the  dignity  of  our  great  and  growing 
country.  We  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Reid,  who,  like  many  other  ladies  not 
wives  of  United  States  Ministers,  was 
having  trouble  with  her  range,  which 
would  not  work  ; she  had  sent  for  her 
architect,  but  it  being  Whit-Monday  and 
a holiday,  she  could  not  arrange  for  the 
range  to-day,  much  to  her  discomfort. 

We  have  spent  much  of  to-day  visit- 
ing artists’  studios  in  the  Latin  quarter 
of  the  city.  One  poor  fellow — a most 
promising  American  artist — we  found 
in  poor  plight ; his  landlord  had  seized 
on  all  his  effects  in  his  studio  for  rent, 
and  in  the  Salon,  where  he  had  received 
“honorable  mention”  for  a splendid 
painting  on  which  he  had  spent  $1,500  ; 
he  was  entirely  out  of  money.  This  is  a 
sample  of  what  our  young  artists  endure; 
he  has  been  here  nine  years,  and  was 
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happy  in  getting  his  paintings  admitted 
to  the  Salon.  He  is  bound  to  obtain 
renown  in  his  profession.  I ordered 
one  of  his  pictures  to  help  him  out. 
We  went  to  other  studios  on  the  top 
stories  of  high  buildings  ; some  of  them 
were  dirty  and  uninviting,  showing 
poverty  and  struggle  on  every  hand  ; 
ladies’  studios  and  men’s  studios  all 
mixed  up  together ; and  a good  many 
slanderous  things  are  said  about  them. 
In  one  of  these  studios  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  French 
artists,  who  has  made  a number  of 
sketches  for  Harper  s Monthly;  we  went 
suddenly  into  his  studio  and  saw  a young 
girl  posing  for  a model.  Our  young 
Washington  artist,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  numerous  favors,  has  the 
nicest  studio  that  we  saw.  He  says  that 
he  is  going  to  stay  here  until  he  gets  a 
painting  admitted  into  the  Salon.  He 
has  commenced  it;  it  is  a ‘-'Study  of 
Venice.”  From  here  we  wrent  to  the 
studio  of  one  of  France’s  greatest 
artists,  Monsieur  Bouguereau,  whose 
paintings  bring  fabulous  prices — from 
five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
at  work,  but  kindly  showed  us  six  or 
eight  of  his  best  paintings.  He  paints 
altogether  figure  pieces,  many  of  them 
nude  ; he  also  has  some  religious  sub- 


jects. Miss  Gardner,  an  American 
lady,  has  been  in  Paris  for  twenty  years 
and  Bouguereau’s  pupil.  She  is  proba- 
bly the  best  lady  artist  in  Paris,  and 
her  paintings  now  bring  high  prices. 
Artists  here  say  that  her  paintings  are 
fully  equal  to  her  master’s.  I bought 
two  from  her  in  1878,  “ Maud  Muller” 
and  “Priscilla,  or  the  Puritan  Maiden,” 
which  would  now  bring  three  times  as 
much  as  I gave  for  them.  Americans 
are  proud  of  her. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Spain,  Port- 
ugal and  Africa,  returning  by  Algiers, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Sicily,  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland. I have  been  anxious  for  many 
years  to  visit  Spain  in  the  winter,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  it, 
and  I now  take  June,  expecting  to  hear 
the  nightingales  sing  in  the  Alhambra. 
Since  reading  in  my  boyhood  our  own 
Prescott’s  history  of  Spain  and  Wash- 
ington Irving’s  Spain,  I have  felt  great 
interest  in  the  country,  remembering 
what  a large  and  valuable  portion  of 
the  United  States  she  once  held  posses- 
sion of.  I also  wanted  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  the  country  in  which  are  laid 
the  scenes  of  the  sprightly  Gil  Bias,  and 
the  illustrious  knight,  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha.  F.  C.  Sessions. 

June  6th,  1889. 
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Well,  here  let  us  stop 
And  take  breath,  there’s  the  top 
Of  Mount  Sheridan,  standing  out  clear  in  the 
sun. 

Over  there  is  the  mine 
Away  above  timber-line  ; 

And  the  trail — well,  don’t  slip,  for  you’ll  find 
it  no  fun. 

Yes,  it  is  a rough  place 
Right  here  on  the  face 

Of  the  cliff — see  the  rocks  rolling  down  to  its 
foot. 

It’s  a straight  chute,  you  see  ; 

Not  a shrub  nor  a tree 
To  furnish  a grip — not  a twig  nor  a root. 

Take  that  stone  for  a seat ; 

There’s  the  ledge,  brace  your  feet  ; 

Sit  and  rest  while  my  promise  I’ll  keep, 

And  tell  you  the  tale 
How  in  thunder  and  hail 
I was  led  to  the  mine  for  shelter  and  sleep. 

One  chill  April  day 
I brought  up  in  Fairplay, 

On  a tramp  up  to  Leadville,  for  something 
to  do. 

I was  hungry  and  cold, 

All  my  outfit  was  old — 

Hat  torn,  and  overalls  nearly  worn  through. 

I could  not  engage 
A seat  on  the  stage, 

* The  grave  of  Sloan  Lee,  in  the  cemetery  at  Lead- 
ville, Col.,  is  marked  by  a slab  containing  these 
words:  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,”  an 
inscription  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a friend,  Mr. 
George  F.  Batchelder,  now  President  of  the  Colorado 
Mining  Stock  Exchange,  and  also  President  of  the 
Brownlow  Mining  Company.  One  of  the  valuable 
mines  now  owned  by  Mr.  Batchelder  was  discovered 
by  Sloan  Lee,  at  whose  instance  Mr.  Batchelder  made 
the  ascent  of  Horse  Shoe  Mountain,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  the  following  tribute  to  the  dead  prospector 
whose  career  is  paralleled  by  that  of  many  another 
miner  whose  work  ended  in  death  searching  for  gold 
in  the  Hills  of  God. 


For  the  fare  was  six  dollars — I didn’t  have  three; 
To  take  the  short  road, 

They  said — with  no  load — 

The  pass  by  the  Horse  Shoe  was  safest  for  me. 

So  I traveled  along, 

Feeling  hopeful  and  strong, 

As  I footed  it  over  the  steep  mountain  trail; 
But  when  high  on  the  range, 

Met  a storm  fierce  and  strange — 

Wind,  lightning  and  thunder,  with  snow,  rain 
and  hail. 

’Twas  a terrible  storm, 

With  no  show  to  keep  warm, 

Nor  shelter  in  sight  from  the  staggering  blast, 
But  my  head  struck  a rock, 

I was  felled  by  the  shock, 

Lying  low  at  its  foot — and  there  I held  fast. 

I clung  close  to  the  ledge, 

Creeping  under  its  edge, 

And  lay  there  exhausted,  my  head  on  a stone. 
And  I groaned  with  each  sigh, 

Oh  ! how  dreary  to  die 

On  the  range,  in  the  storm,  by  this  rock  all 
alone. 

I was  sheltered,  and  slept 
By  the  rock  where  I’d  crept, 

Till  the  morning  broke  clear  on  the  snow-cov- 
ered peaks. 

In  beauty  it  tipped 

All  the  mountains  white-lipped, 

With  broad  sheets  of  silver  and  bright  golden 
streaks. 

Ah  ! silver  and  gold 
Rim  the  clouds,  and  untold 
Is  the  wealth  in  these  hills  which  around  me  I see ; 
But  here,  where  I lie, 

I may  as  well  die, 

For  there’s  nothing  for  me  ; there’s  no  help 
for  Sloan  Lee. 
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Then  I picked  up  a lump, 

In  my  heart  felt  a thump 
And  cried  out  to  God  my  distrust  to  forgive, 
For  I saw  ’twas  rich  ore. 

Soon  I found  there  was  more, 

And  grew  strong  with  the  thought  it  was  worth 
while  to  live. 

Have  you  ever  been  poor, 

And  compelled  to  endure 
The  taunts  of  your  creditors  dunning  for  pay  ? 
While  enduring  the  taunt 
Seen  your  family  want 
For  the  comforts  you  owe  to  them,  day  after 
day  ? 

Then  you  know  how  ’twould  seem 
To  awake  from  your  dream 
Of  disgrace  and  of  poverty,  trouble  and  woe, 
And  know  you  have  cheer 
For  those  who  are  dear, 

And  the  means  to  pay  every  debt  that  you 
owe. 

Well,  I opened  that  lead 
And  supplied  all  the  need 
Of  my  home  and  my  family  ; paid  every  claim, 
And  could  look  once  again 
In  the  faces  of  men, 

And  not  be  ashamed  at  the  sound  of  my  name. 

Now,  whatever  the  time, 

When  the  steep  trail  I climb, 

I stop  here  in  storm,  and  I stop  here  in  calm, 
And  praise  Him  who  taught 
Me  to  know  the  great  thought 
To  be  found  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-first 
Psalm. 

Fall ! No  ; never  fear. 

I often  stand  here 

And  cling  to  this  rock,  while  my  eyes  thus  I 
raise, 

Tho’  with  tears  often  dim, 

And  repeat  it  to  Him, 

With  the  low  voice  of  prayer,  or  the  loud  shout 
of  praise. 

I will  lift  up  my  eyes, 

Away  up  where  the  skies 


Meet  the  cliffs  in  the  air  from  whence  my  help 
came ; 

My  help,  like  His  word , 

Cometh  free  from  the  Lord — 

True,  I stumbled  upon  it ; ’twas  from  Him  all 
the  same. 

He  lifted  the  hills  ; 

’Tis  His  hand  that  fills 

All  these  veins  with  their  riches,  for  people 
who  seek. 

To  the  heavens  and  earth 
By  His  word  He  gave  birth — 

Carved  out  all  these  canons,  raised  each  moun- 
tain peak. 

What ! Stumble  and  slide 
Down  the  steep  mountain-side, 

Where  the  rocks  by  the  torrents  are  furrowed 
and  grooved  ? 

No  ; the  rock  where  I stand 
He  holds  up  with  His  hand, 

And  He  will  not  suffer  my  foot  to  be  moved. 

Fall  asleep?  Yes,  I may; 

But  what  does  He  say? 

His  promise  is  sure,  His  word  He  will  keep. 
He  that  keepeth  thee 
Will  thy  guardian  be, 

For  He  will  not  slumber,  neither  will  He  sleep. 

Ah  ! See  what  a shade 
By  this  rock  He  has  made, 

From  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  wind  and 
storm. 

Thy  coming,  thy  going, 

Thy  digging,  thy  sowing — 

He  preserveth  from  evil  in  every  form. 

He  preserveth  thy  soul, 

Though  these  mountains  shall  roll 
In  the  paths  of  the  streams,  away  down  to  the 
sea, 

Yet  He’ll  never  change — 

In  the  gulch,  on  the  range, 

He  will  care  for  His  own  as  He  cared  for 
Sloan  Lee. 

George  F.  Batchelder. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

FROM  1858  TO  1889. 


The  first  permanent  medical  institu- 
tion organized  in  Chicago  was  the 
Rush  Medical  College,  named  thus  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  American  Colonies  in 
1776,  the  Chief  Adviser  for  the  medical 
department  of  the  Colonial  Armies,  and 
the  most  eminent  American  medical 
writer  and  teacher  of  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  charter 
for  the  college  had  been  prepared  by 
Drs.  Daniel  Brainard  and  Josiah  C. 
Goodhue,  and  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  spring  of  1837,  but  its  pro- 
visions were  not  put  into  practical  exe- 
cution until  1843.  The  first  Board  of 
Trustees  consisted  of  the  Hon.  T.  W. 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Rev.  G.  T. 
Hinton,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  James  H. 
Collins,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly,  Justin  But- 
terfield, Ebenezer  Peck,  John  H.  Kin- 
zie,  John  Wright,  Henry  Moore,  Wm. 
B.  Ogden,  John  D.  Caton,  Grant  Good- 
rich, E.  D.  Taylor,  all  of  Chicago,  and 
Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  of  Belvidere, 
and  Thomas  Ford,  of  Oregon  City. 

The  first  faculty,  elected  in  1843, 
were  Daniel  Brainard,  M.D.,  Professor 


of  Anatomy  and  Surgery ; James  V.  Z. 
Blaney,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica ; John  McLean, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  and  M.  L.  Knapp,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

The  rules  adopted  required  one  an- 
nual college  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  the 
attendance  on  two  such  annual  terms 
and  three  years  of  medical  study  before 
graduation.  No  standard  of  prelim- 
inary or  general  education  was  re- 
quired before  commencing  medical 
study ; and  persons  who  had  studied 
medicine  three  years,  and  been  en- 
gaged in  actual  practice  one  year,  could 
be  candidates  for  graduation  after  at- 
tending only  one  annual  college  term. 
Limited  and  inadequate  as  these  regu- 
lations appear,  they  were  in  harmony 
with  the  actual  requirements  of  all  the 
medical  colleges  in  this  country  at  that 
time. 

The  first  annual  course  of  lectures 
was  commenced  December  4th,  1843, 
in  two  small  rooms  on  Clark  Street, 
and  were  continued  through  the  college 
term  to  a class  of  twenty-two  students. 
At  the  close  of  the  term  the  degree  of 
M.D.  was  conferred  upon  William  But- 
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terfield,  son  of  Justin  Butterfield,  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  college,  and  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred  upon 
Thomas  P.  Whipple  and  John  McLean. 
During  the  summer  of  1844  a very 
moderate  sized  college  building  was 
built  of  brick,  on  a lot  donated  by 
William  B.  Ogden,  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Dearborn  and  Indiana 
Streets.  Its  construction  was  designed 
and  superintended  by  J.  M.  Van 
Osdel,  architect,  and  cost  less  than 
$4,000. 

The  introductory  lecture  to  the  sec- 
ond annual  college  term  was  given  in 
the  new  building,  December  13th,  1844, 
by  Dr.  Brainard,  as  President  of  the 
faculty.  Forty-six  students  were  reg- 
istered as  attending  this  term,  of  whom 
eleven  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
its  close.  Of  this  primary  faculty  of 
four  professors  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  existence  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  a bio- 
graphical sketch  of  whose  career  was 
given  in  Article  II,  was  the  leading 
and  controlling  spirit,  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  his  death  in  1866.  Dr. 
James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  the  second  in  in- 
fluence, though  first  in  scientific  attain- 
ments, was  born  in  New  Castle,  Del., 
May  1st,  1820,  received  a good  pri- 
mary education,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  en- 
tered directly  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  He  early  acquired  a special 
fondness  for  the  study  of  chemistry, 


and  for  a time  acted  as  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  Henry. 

Having  thus  qualified  himself  for  an 
active  and  successful  professional  ca- 
reer, he  started  in  search  of  an  appro- 
priate field  of  labor  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  in  1842.  He  spent  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  St.  Louis,  and  rendered 
some  service  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment at  Jefferson  Barracks.  In  the 
summer  of  1843  he  traveled  as  far 
north  as  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  but  returned 
to  Chicago  in  time  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  then  being  organized  for  active 
work.  It  was  the  position  for  which 
he  was  admirably  fitted,  and,  though 
youngest  in  years,  he  soon  became  the 
most  popular  lecturer  in  the  faculty, 
and  by  his  general  scientific  attain- 
ments and  high  social  qualities  he  won, 
and  for  several  years  enjoyed,  the  most 
lucrative  professional  practice  in  Chi- 
cago. He  edited  the  first  medical 
journal  published  in  what  was  then 
called  the  North-western  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Medical  Journal,  and  was  one  of  the 
active  founders  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  and  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  in  1850.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  latter  society, 
and  of  both  he  remained  a warm  sup- 
porter until  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  1861  he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Volunteer  Army  and  served 
through  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  ; was 
Medical  Director  and  Inspector  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  nearly  two  years,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1864  he  was 
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stationed  at  Chicago  as  Medical  Pur- 
veyor. His  duties  in  connection  with 
the  army  were  discharged  with  strict 
fidelity  and  honor,  and  caused  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  Not  long  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  however,  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  the  medical  corps  of  the  army 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Rush  Medical  College. 
But  his  health  had  become  impaired, 
and  in  a few  years  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  public  professional 
duties,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago, December  nth,  1874,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-six  years.  He  was  buried 
with  masonic  honors,  in  which  order 
he  had  attained  the  highest  official  po- 
sition. 

Dr.  John  McLean  occupied  the  chair 
of  practice  of  medicine  only  two  years, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and 
continued  in  the  same  until  1854.  He 
was  a man  of  good  professional  attain- 
ments, a methodical  and  painstaking 
teacher,  but  too  slow  of  speech  to  fix 
the  attention  or  create  enthusiasm  in 
his  pupils.  He  resigned  his  position 
in  the  college  in  1854,  and  returned  to 
his  residence  in  the  country. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp  continued  in  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  only  two  years,  re- 
signing after  the  close  of  the  second 
annual  college  term  in  1845. 

In  the  year  last  named  the  faculty 
of  the  college  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  three  new  names  and  the  sev- 
eral professorships  re-adjusted  as  fol- 
lows : Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  Daniel  Brainard  ; Pro- 


fessor of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  J. 
V.  Z.  Blaney  ; Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  John  Mc- 
Lean ; Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Austin  Flint ; Profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  Graham  N.  Fitch ; Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  William 
B.  Herrick. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  term  of 
1845-46  Dr.  Flint  retired,  and  Dr.  Fitch 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  practice 
and  Dr.  John  Evans  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Fitch. 

The  faculty  as  thus  organized  con- 
tinued the  annual  courses  of  instruction 
efficiently  until  the  summer  of  1849, 
when  Dr.  Graham  N.  Fitch  resigned  the 
chair  of  practice  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Spencer,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor.  At  the  same 
time  a professorship  of  physiology  and 
general  pathology  was  created,  and 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Davis,  of  New  York, 
selected  to  fill  it.  In  the  mean  time 
the  number  of  students  attending  the 
annual  courses  had  increased  from 
twenty-two  to  more  than  one  hundred, 
and  the  number  of  graduates  from  one 
in  1844  to  thirty-three  in  1848. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  college,  Dr.  Spencer  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health  and  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  while  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  medicine,  includ- 
ing general  pathology,  and  physiology 
was  again  added  to  the  chair  of  anat- 
omy. 

The  same  year,  1850,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  members  of  the  college 
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faculty,  a general  hospital  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  in  a build- 
ing known  as  the  Lake  House,  origin- 
ally occupied  as  a hotel,  and  regular 
instruction  in  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  was  made  a necessary  part  of 
the  college  courses,  by  the  Professors  of 
Surgery  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  At 
the  close  of  the  college  term  of  1854- 
55,  Professor  John  McLean  resigned 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, and  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  an 
alumnus  of  the  college,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  After  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  chair  with  ability  two 
years,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  physiology,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Rauch, 
of  Burlington,  la.,  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor. During  the  summer  of  1855 
about  $15,000  were  expended  in  en- 
larging and  remodeling  the  college 
building.  On  the  question  concerning 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  mon- 
ey, the  faculty  were  led  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  important  principle  re- 
lating to  the  financial  management  of 
educational  institutions.  Professor 
Brainard  proposed  that  each  member 
of  the  faculty  should  advance  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  money  needed,  and 
when  the  work  was  completed  the 
Trustees  should  execute  a mortgage 
on  the  property,  and  give  each  profes- 
sor an  interest-bearing  bond  for  the 
amount  he  had  advanced,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  annually  from  the  income 
of  the  college  from  lecture  fees.  Pro- 
fessor Davis  suggested  that  such  a 
course  would  convert  the  faculty  of 
the  college  into,  substantially,  a joint 
stock  company,  and  so  long  as  each 


member  held  his  position,  discharged 
his  duties  satisfactorily,  and  kept  his 
bond,  no  embarrassments  would  arise. 
But  whenever  from  sickness,  death  or 
failure  to  discharge  duties  satisfactorily 
changes  became  necessary,  the  hold- 
ing of  a legal  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  college  property  in  the  form  of 
bonds  or  stock  would  result  ifi  either 
throwing  such  bonds  upon  the  general 
market,  or  their  purchase  by  whoever 
should  be  selected  to  fill  the  vacancies 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  selec- 
tion. The  latter  would  complicate 
every  new  appointment  by  making  a 
money  qualification  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  personal  integrity,  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  aptness  to 
teach,  and  thereby  practically  exclude 
all  such  young  professional  men  as  had 
spent,  perhaps,  all  their  money  in  qual- 
ifying themselves  for  the  highest  de- 
gree of  usefulness.  He  suggested  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  should  procure 
the  money  by  giving  a lien  on  the  col- 
lege property,  pay  the  interest  annually 
from  the  income  from  students,  and 
establish  a sinking  fund  for  ultimately 
extinguishing  the  principal.  The  pol- 
icy proposed  by  Professor  Brainard 
was  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  the 
faculty  and  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  And  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  substantially  the  financial 
policy  of  the  college  until  the  present 
time.  Only  two  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  H.  A.  Johnson  and  J.  H. 
Rauch,  two  of  the  most  talented 
younger  professors,  were  induced  to 
resign  solely  through  the  influence  of 
the  college  bonds,  and  it  has  been  easy 
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to  trace  the  same  influence  in  many  of 
the  resignations  and  new  appointments 
since. 

The  introduction  of  N.  S.  Davis  as  a 
citizen  of  Chicago  and  as  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
brought  with  it  another  topic  for  dis- 
cussion of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  profession  and  the  community  than 
any  mere  question  of  financial  policy. 
The  topic  embraced  questions  of  radi- 
cal improvements  both  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  before  entering 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  and  in  the 
whole  system  of  medical  college  in- 
struction. 

For  several  years  before  his  election 
to  a professorship  in  the  Rush  Medical 
College  he  had  - earnestly  advocated,  in 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
in  the  medical  periodicals,  the  adoption 
of  a fair  standard  of  general  education 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
the  lengthening  of  the  annual  lecture 
terms  in  the  medical  colleges,  the  grad- 
ing of  the  several  branches  into  three 
groups  corresponding  with  the  three 
years  of  medical  study,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  hospital  clinical  instruction  as  a 
necessary  part  of  medical  education. 
Continuing  to  advocate  the  same  views 
after  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  naturally 
led  to  frequent,  though  always  friendly, 
discussions  on  the  questions  involved 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  college 
faculty. 

The  correctness  and  great  importance 
the^e  proposed  improvements  in  the 
general  system  of  medical  education 
were  readily  conceded  by  most  of  his 


colleagues,  and  in  1852  some  prelimi- 
nary steps  were  taken  for  the  adoption 
of  a much  longer  annual  college  term, 
and  for  grading  the  courses.  But  on 
the  return  of  Dr.  Brainard  from  his  visit 
in  Europe  that  year,  he  claimed  that  so 
wide  a departure  from  the  short  and 
repetitional  courses  then  prevalent  in 
all  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country 
by  any  one  college  would  cause  its  en- 
tire failure,  on  account  of  the  increased 
demands  it  would  make  upon  the  stu- 
dent's time  and  money.  The  decided 
objections  thus  made  by  the  leading 
founder  and  President  of  the  college 
caused  the  proposed  changes  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  practice  of  confer- 
ring the  degree  of  M.D.  after  three 
years'  study  and  attendance  on  two 
short  repetitional  courses  of  college 
instruction  has  continued  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  college  until  the  present 
time. 

On  account  of  serious  impairment  of 
health  Dr.  William  B.  Herrick  resigned 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  1854,  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Freer,  who 
had  been  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  1856  Dr.  John  Evans,  having  be- 
come more  interested  in  real  estate 
than  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  re- 
signed the  chair  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women,  and  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Byford,  of  Indiana.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  the  trustees  of  Lind  University, 
now  known  as  Lake  Forest  University, 
proposed  to  establish  a medical  depart- 
ment of  that  institution,  and  agreed  to 
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permit  the  faculty  of  such  department 
to  adopt  such  length  of  annual  college 
term  and  such  gradation  of  classes  and 
studies  as  it  might  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, without  regard  to  the  number  of 
students  that  might  be  induced  to 
attend.  This  affording  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  had  been  presented  for 
establishing  a medical  college  on  the 
plan  so  earnestly  advocated  by  Dr.  N. 
S.  Davis,  he  resigned  his  position  as 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Rush  Medical  College, 
in  which  he  had  gained  a good  reputa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  in- 
fluence to  the  new  enterprise.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  William  H.  Byford, 
thus  leaving  the  chairs  of  practice  of 
medicine  and  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  vacant,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious vacancies  in  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  and  in  physiology  and 
pathology.  This  led  to  well  nigh  an 
entire  rearrangement  of  the  faculty,  the 
only  chairs  that  had  remained  un- 
changed from  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege being  thos£  of  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery  and  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy.  At  the  opening  of  the  an- 
nual college  term  for  1859-60  the  newly 
arranged  faculty  was  constituted  as 
follows  : Principles  and  practice  of 

surgery  and  of  clinical  surgery,  Daniel 
Brainard  ; chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
James  V.  Z.  Blaney;  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi- 
cine, J.  Adams  Allen  ; obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women,  De  Laskie  Miller  ; 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
Ephraim  Ingals  ; anatomy,  R.  L.  Rea ; 


physiology  and  pathology,  A.  S.  Hud- 
son ; surgical  anatomy  and  surgical 
pathology,  Joseph  W.  Freer  ; demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  Edwin  Powell. 

Of  the  new  men  embraced  in  this  ar- 
rangement, Dr.  J.  Adams  Allen,  born 
and  educated  in  Vermont,  and  pos- 
sessed of  natural  endowments  of  a high 
order,  had  already  demostrated  his 
ability  and  popularity  as  a lecturer 
while  occupying  the  chair  of  physiology 
and  pathology  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  ; 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rea,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  educated  principally  in  the 
common  schools  and  academy  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Ind.,  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1855,  in  which  he  served 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  two  years, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Oxford,  O.,  and 
gave  annual  courses  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  West- 
ern Female  Seminary,  in  that  place, 
and  had  thus  gained  a reputation  for 
more  than  ordinary  skill  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  teaching  of  anatomy.  The 
remaining  new  members  of  the  faculty 
were  men  of  integrity,  fair  education 
and  established  reputations  as  general 
practitioners,  but  untried  as  teachers  in 
any  department  of  the  profession;  yet 
each  performed  his  duties  with  fidelity, 
and  soon  gained  a deserved  degree  of 
influence  and  popularity.  The  history 
of  the  college  from  this  time  onward 
has  been  characterized  by  greater  sta- 
bility and  a high  degree  of  material 
prosperity.  The  organization  of  the 
new  medical  college,  to  which  allusion 
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has  been  made,  by  requiring  attend- 
ance on  a much  longer  annual  lecture 
term  ; a strictly  graded  course  of  in- 
struction, with  annual  examinations;  at 
least  one  year  of  attendance  on  hospi- 
tal clinical  instruction,  and  a higher 
Tate  of  lecture  fees,  afforded  but  little 
competition  for  numbers  of  students; 
and  yet  its  presence  was  a constant 
stimulus  to  the  Rush  Medical  Faculty 
to  greater  activity  and  punctuality  in 
the  discharge  of  all  college  duties  and 
in  creating  additional  means  of  instruc- 
tion by  additional  clinical  facilities  and 
adding  spring  courses,  attendance  on 
which  was  not  obligatory,  but  optional, 
with  the  student.  It  was  at  a time, 
also,  when  the  increase  of  population 
in  all  the  surrounding  States  was  ex- 
traordinarily rapid,  with  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
students  ; consequently  the  patronage 
of  the  college  increased  from  119  ma- 
triculants for  the  term  of  1859-60  to 
374  for  that  of  1866-67.  This  required 
larger  college  accommodations,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1867  a large  new  col- 
lege building  was  completed  on  the 
same  lot  with  the  old  one  at  a cost  of 
about  $70,000,  furnished  by  members 
of  the  faculty.  In  1866  the  faculty 
sustained  a serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard,  from  an  attack  of  cholera  a 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege term,  as  mentioned  in  Article  II. 
His  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  of  Detroit,  who,  as 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
had  already  acquired  a good  reputation 


as  a successful  teacher  and  practitioner 
of  surgery.  He  was  born  in  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  April  20th,  1822, 
educated  in  his  native  town,  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  the  Geneva 
Medical  College  in  1846.  He  was  a 
man  of  elegant  personal  appearance, 
affable  in  manners  and  an  interesting 
lecturer.  He  maintained  a good  repu- 
tation and  contributed  a full  share  to 
the  reputation  of  the  college  until  his 
death,  November  4th,  1887. 

In  1868  a professorship  of  ophthal- 
mology and  otology,  and  one  of  clini- 
cal medicine  and  diseases  of  the  chest, 
were  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
college,  and  Dr.  Edward  L.  Holmes 
was  elected  to  the  first,  and  Joseph  P. 
Ross  to  the  second. 

In  1870  Dr.  Ephram  Ingals  resigned 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  James  N.  Etheridge. 

The  great  Chicago  fire  occurred  in 
October,  1871,  and  the  Rush  Medical 
College  building,  erected  only  four 
years  previously,  with  all  its  contents, 
was  reduced  to  a shapeless  mass  of 
ruins. 

The  destruction  took  place  only  a 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  an- 
nual college  term  with  a full  class  of 
students  in  attendance,  many  of  whom 
were  driven  at  once  to  their  respective 
homes.  With  characteristic  activity, 
however,  the  faculty  found  temporary 
lecture  room  in  the  old  County  Hospital 
on  Eighteenth  Street,  and  soon  gathered 
the  larger  part  of  the  class  together 
again  and  resumed  their  regular  in- 
struction, while  the  new  Medical  Col- 
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lege  faculty,  organized  in  1859,  gener- 
ously tendered  them  the  use  of  their 
ample  dissecting  room  for  practical 
anatomy  a part  of  each  day. 

Before  another  annual  term  they  had 
constructed  temporary  lecture  rooms 
on  a part  of  the  hospital  ground,  and 
continued  to  occupy  them  until  the 
county  commissioners  selected  grounds 
for  new  County  Hospital  buildings  in 
the  west  division  of  the  city,  when  they 
selected  a lot  for  the  college  in  close 
proximity  to  the  new  hospital  grounds, 
and  completed  the  erection  of  an  ample 
new  college  building  in  1876,  at  a cost 
of  about  $54,000. 

On  the  final  retirement  of  Professor 
Blaney,  in  1871,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  until  1877,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  a chair  of  physiology  and 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
which  he  has  continued  until  the 
present  time.  The  chair  of  chemistry, 
pharmacy  and  toxicology,  vacated  in 
1877,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Wal- 
ter S.  Haines,  of  this  city. 

In  1875  Dr.  R.  L.  Rea  resigned  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  and  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Parkes,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  for 
the  preceding  seven  years,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  continued  until 
the  death  of  Dr.  Moses  Gunn,  in  1887, 
when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clin- 
ical Surgery. 

A professorship  of  skin  and  venereal 
diseases  was  created  in  1879,  and  filled 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  James  Nevins 
Hyde  ; also  a professorship  of  gynae- 


cology that  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Byford.  In  1882  Dr. 
Norman  Bridge  was  made  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  and  in  1885  changed  to  a 
professorship  of  Pathology  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

When  Dr.  Charles  T.  Parkes  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery  the 
chair  of  anatomy  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
In  1888  Dr.  DeLaskie  Miller,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children, 
was  given  an  emeritus  position,  and 
Dr.  G.  Suydam  Knox  was  selected  to 
succeed  him. 

At  the  same  time  a professorship  of 
principles  of  surgery  and  of  surgical 
pathology  was  created,  and  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of 
Milwaukee ; and  two  professors  of 
special  departments- — Truman  Brophy, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental 

Pathology  and  Surgery ; and  Dr.  E. 
Fletcher  Ingals,  Professor  of  Laryng- 
ology— thus  making  sixteen  professor- 
ships, to  which  are  added  adjuncts,  lec- 
turers, clinical  assistants,  etc.,  for  the 
college,  hospital  and  dispensary  work, 
numbering  nineteen  more.  But  in  the 
entire  list  now  connected  with  the  col- 
lege teaching  are  none  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  it  during  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence. 

After  the  completion  of  the  present 
college  building  and  the  extensive  new 
Cook  County  Hospital  buildings  on  the 
lot  adjoining,  with  the  Central  Free 
Dispensary  in  the  lower  part  of  the  col- 
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lege  building,  thus  affording  abundant 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction,  the 
patronage  of  the  school  again  increased 
rapidly  until  the  college  terms  (includ- 
ing both  winter  and  spring  terms)  were 
attended  by  583  matriculates,  of  whom 
185  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  term.  Since  that 
time  the  numbers  have  somewhat 
diminished,  the  annual  announcement 
for  1888-89  containing  the  names  of 
401  matriculates  and  135  graduates. 

During  the  last  few  years  its  clinical 
advantages  have  been  increased  by  the 
erection  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
on  a part  of  the  college  grounds,  and 
during  the  last  year  it  has  become  the 
medical  department  of  the  Lake  Forest 
University.  In  its  more  recent  an- 
nouncements it  strongly  recommends 
its  students  to  pursue  the  whole  period 
of  three  years’  study  in  the  college  by 
attending  both  the  winter  and  spring 
terms  each  year,  and  in  doing  so  to 
grade  the  studies  so  as  to  pursue  only 
a limited  number  of  branches  each 
year,  and  offers  a final  examination  in 
the  branches  of  the  first  and  second 
years  at  the  close  of  the  second,  and 
yet  in  its  positive  requirements  for 
graduation  only  exact  three  years  of 
study  and  attendance  on  two  winter 
terms  of  college  instruction  of  twenty- 
one  weeks  each,  as  the  following,  taken 
from  the  annual  announcement  for 
1888-89,  will  show. 

The  following  are  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine: 

First.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty- 


one  years  of  age,  and  must  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  possessing  a good 
moral  character,  which  includes  unex- 
ceptionable CONDUCT  WHILE  AT  THE 
COLLEGE. 

Second.  He  must  have  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  three  years,  and  have 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lec- 
tures, not  delivered  in  one  twelve- 
month,  of  which  the  first  one  may  have 
been  in  some  other  recognized  medical 
college,  but  the  last  must  have  been  in 
this  institution.  The  lectures  of  the 
spring  term  cannot  be  considered  &s  a 
course  of  lectures  in  this  requirement. 

Third.  He  must  have  received  clini- 
cal instruction  during  at  least  two  col- 
lege terms. 

Fourth.  He  must  have  pursued  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  demonstrator,  and  to 
the  extent  of  having  dissected  each 
region  of  the  body. 

Fifth.  He  must  have  taken  one  course 
in  practical  chemistry,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Sixth.  He  must  have  taken  one  prac- 
tical course  in  the  laboratory  of  physi- 
ology and  pathology. 

Seventh.  He  must  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  faculty  of  his  intention  to 
become  a candidate,  depositing  the 
amount  of  the  examination  fee  with  the 
Treasurer,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
January. 

Eighth.  Every  candidate  must  under- 
go a full  and  satisfactory  written  or  oral 
examination  on  each  branch  taught  in 
the  college.  N.  S.  Davis. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  HEATH  BYFORD. 


Dr.  William  H.  Byford,  of  Chicago, 
is  a noted  man.  In  his  own  city  he  is 
noted  by  reason  of  his  extensive  prac- 
tice, his  successful  treatment  of  certain 
classes  of  complicated  and  dangerous 
ailments,  and  his  connection  with  two 
of  the  leading  medical  colleges  of  the 
city.  He  is  noted  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  the  author  of  no  less  than  three 
standard  medical  works,  as  an  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  ex-President  and  ex- 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Gynae- 
cological Society.  In  the  city  which 
has  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  his 
home,  he  is  scarcely  less  noted  for  the 
broad  liberality  of  his  views  and  the 
kindly  impulses  of  his  nature  than  for 
his  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 

While  his  views  upon  questions  per- 
taining to  the  practice  of  medicine  have 
always  been  clearly  defined  and  his 
convictions  relative  to  questions  of 
public  policy  always  positive,  he  has 
apparently  never  had  either  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  engage  in  profitless 
controversy,  to  criticise  the  methods  of 
brother  practitioners  or  to  find  fault 
with  those  who  held  opinions  differing 
from  his  own. 

For  fifty  years  he  has  been  in  active 
life,  and  nearly  all  that  time  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  a profession  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  all  classes 
and  kinds  of  people  ; and  yet  among  all 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated professionally  and  otherwise,  it 
is  not  probable  that  one  could  be  found 
to-day  who  would  be  willing  to  admit 
that  he  bears  the  distinguished  physi- 
cian any  ill  will. 


At  the  same  time  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  there  are  some  scores  of  phy- 
sicians, located  in  Chicago  and  other 
portions  of  the  Western  country,  some 
of  them  now  loaded  down  with  pro- 
fessional cares,  and  others  still  young 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  who  would 
take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  those  young  practitioners  who 
had  been  thrown'into  contact  with  him 
have  never  found  a better  friend  than 
Dr.  Byford.  Himself  a self-made  man, 
he  has  never  forgotten  his  own  early 
struggles,  nor  has  he  ever  missed  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  others  similarly 
situated,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
aid  and  encouragement  which  would 
have  been  of  such  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  his  early  manhood. 

Born  at  Eaton,  O.,  on  the  20th  day 
of  March,  1817,  William  H.  Byford 
came  into  the  world  as  the  son  of  an 
honest  toiler,  upon  whose  health  and 
strength  alone  depended  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  his  family. 

Henry  T.  Byford,  the  father  of  Will- 
iam, was  a mechanic  of  very  limited 
means,  and  thinking  to  better  his  con- 
dition, he  removed  soon  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  from  Ohio  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  where  he  located  in  what  was 
then  a new  and  very  sparsely  settled 
country.  After  remaining  in  New  Al- 
bany about  three  years,  he  moved 
further  West  to  the  village  of  Hindos- 
tan,  where  he  was  struggling  after  the 
fashion  of  the  pioneers  to  obtain  a 
modest  competency,  when  death  sud- 
denly ended  his  labors,  and  left  a wife  and 
three  orphaned  children  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  each  other  as  best  they  could. 
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Of  the  three  children,  William  was 
the  eldest  and  he  was  but  nine  years  of 
age.  For  three  or  four  years  before  his 
father’s  death  he  had  been  kept  in 
school  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
had  made  flattering  progress  in  his 
studies,  considering  his  age.  It  was 
well  for  him  that  he  had  made  good 
use  of  the  time  which  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  spend  in  school,  because  this 
was  to  serve  as  his  only  basis  for  the 
self-education  which  he  afterward  ac- 
quired. His  school  days  were  over, 
because  the  widow  Byford  found  the 
wolf  looking  in  at  the  door,  and  much 
as  she  regretted  having  to  do  so,  she 
was  compelled  to  call  upon  her  nine- 
year-old  boy  to  render  such  assistance 
as  he  could  in  supporting  the  family. 

For  four  years  from  that  time  he 
labored  at  whatever  he  could  find,  to 
do,  and  his  scant  earnings  oftentimes 
dropped  into  the  lap  of  his  widowed 
and  sorely  distressed  mother  like  bless- 
ings from  above. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mother 
moved  to  Crawford  County,  111.,  and 
joined  her  father,  John  R.  Swain,  who 
was  living  on  a farm.  This  move  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  family 
somewhat,  and  after  William  had  put  in 
two  years  working  on  his  grandfather’s 
farm,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
learn  a trade  or  rather  that  his  wish  to 
learn  a trade  should  be  gratified. 

The  boy  himself  had  not  fully  made 
up  his  mind  what  the  trade  should  be, 
but  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
make  a choice,  he  set  out  on  foot  for 
the  village  of  Palestine,  several  miles 
distant,  and  when  he  reached  it  he  pre- 


sented himself  at  a blacksmith  shop 
and  asked  the  smith  if  he  wTould  under- 
take to  teach  him  how  to  shoe  horses 
and  become  a skillful  worker  in  iron. 
The  blacksmith  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  no  need  of  an  assistant, 
and  the  would-be  apprentice  continued 
his  tramp  from  one  shop  to  another  with 
no  better  success,  until  he  finally  caught 
sight  of  a tailor’s  sign  and  concluded  to 
try  his  luck  with  the  clothes  maker. 

This  was  an  occupation  for  which  he 
had  no  particular  fancy,  but  he  had 
come  to  town  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  learning  a trade,  and 
he  was  determined  not  to  return  home 
without  accomplishing  what  he  set 
out  to  do,  if  it  could  possibly  be 
avoided. 

The  tailor,  whom  Dr.  By  ford  always 
alludes  to  as  “a  kind-hearted  Christian 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Davis,”  re- 
ceived the  young  man  kindly,  and  when 
he  started  home  that  night  it  had  been 
agreed  that  he  should  be  received  in 
the  tailor’s  family  as  an  apprentice, 
provided  a certain  Methodist  minister  in 
his  neighborhood  would  recommend 
him  as  a “moral  and  industrious  boy.” 

This  recommendation  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting,  and  in  a little  time  he 
found  himself  duly  installed  as  a tailor’s 
apprentice. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  his  employer 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  the  young 
apprentice  went  to  Vincennes,  Ind., 
where  he  finished  learning  his  trade. 
He  was  at  this  time  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  made  the  discovery  that 
learning  a trade  did  not,  as  he  had  an- 
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ticipated  it  would  some  years  earlier, 
gratify  his  ambition. 

While  serving  his  apprenticeship  he 
had  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  study, 
and  day  after  day  he  had  worked  in- 
dustriously upon  a garment,  half  con- 
cealing some  old  text  book  which  was 
contributing  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 
In  this  way  he  gained  a fair  knowledge 
of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
read  Cicero,  Virgil,  Sallust,  the  Historia 
Sacra,  Homer’s  Iliad  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  Then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  physiology  and  chemistry,  and 
began  to  get  interested  in  the  study  of 
medicine  to  such  an  extent  that  he  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  become 
a physician. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  entered 
upon  a course  of  study  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Maddox,  of  Vincennes,  and  at  the  end 
of  eighteen  months  was  examined,  ac- 
cording to  a custom  then  prevailing  in 
Indiana,  by  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  who  certified 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  his  acquire- 
ments and  authorized  him  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

He  commenced  practicing  at  once, 
at  Owensville,  Ind.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon,  in  the  same 
State,  where  he  associated  himself  in 
practice  with  Dr.  Hezekiah  Holland, 
whose  daughter  he  afterward  married. 

He  remained  in  Mt.  Vernon  until 
1850,  ten  years  after  he  commenced 
practicing  there,  and  during  that  time 
he  had  received  a diploma  from  the 
Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, 
and  had  taken  high  rank  among  the 
physicians  of  the  State.  In  1850  he 


was  called  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  take 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  Evansville 
Medical  College.  Two  years  later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Professorship  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  a position  which 
he  retained  until  1856,  at  which  time 
the  institution  ceased  to  exist.  He 
continued  to  practice  medicine  in 
Evansville,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
called  to  Rush  Medical  College,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  take  the  Chair  of  “ Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.” 

When  differences  between  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Rush  College  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College  in  1859,  Dr.  Byford  was  asso- 
ciated with  other  gentlemen  in  building 
up  the  new  college,  and  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  that  institution 
until.  1879,  when  he  was  again  called 
to  Rush  College  to  take  the  Chair  of 
“Gynaecology,”  a new  professorship 
created  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
accept  it. 

While  connected  with  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  he  was  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  Women’s  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  one  of  the  three  or  four 
institutions  of  the  kind  now  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  the  United 
States. 

What  led  to  the  founding  of  this  in- 
stitution were  certain  circumstances 
which  appealed  to  Dr.  Byford’s  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  induced  him  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  behalf  of 
those  whose  ambitions,  it  seemed  to 
him,  were  being  needlessly  and  unfairly 
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circumscribed  and  held  in  check.  In 
1863  Dr.  Mary  Thompson  had  moved 
to  Chicago,  and  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a hospital  for  women  and 
children  established  in  1865.  She  was 
ambitious  to  be  recognized  as  a regular 
practitioner  by  the  medical  fraternity, 
and,  four  years  later,  in  company  with 
three  young  ladies  who  had  studied 
medicine  under  her  direction,  she  asked 
to  be  admitted  to  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Byford  championed  the 
cause  of  the  lady  aspirants,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  Dr.  Thompson  received 
her  diploma. 

The  other  three  ladies  were  not  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  course  the -fol- 
lowing year,  however,  their  claims,  as 
presented  to  the  faculty,  being  out- 
weighed by  the  objections  of  the  male 
students.  Dr.  Byford  reported  to  Dr. 
Thompson  the  action  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  faculty,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  then  informed  the  lady 
physician,  and  her  three  students  who 
were  left  with  a half  finished  medical 
education,  that  the  only  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  start  a college  of  their  own. 

With  characteristic  energy  he,  then 
set  about  carrying  out  this  new  project. 
In  a short  time,  as  a result  of  his  efforts, 
the  Women’s  Hospital  Medical  College 
was  organized,  and  a faculty  was 
selected  made  up  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  physicians  in  the  city.  Dr. 
By  ford  was  made  President  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  both  of  these  positions  he  has  held 
ever  since  the  Women’s  College  came 
into  existence.  In  the  fall  of  1870  the 
new  college  opened  its  doors,  and  eleven 
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female  students  attended  the  first  course 
of  lectures,  which  were  given  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children.  A little  later  rooms  were 
rented,  and  they  had  just  been  fairly 
fitted  for  lecture  purposes,  furnished 
and  equipped,  when  the  fire  of  1871 
swept  everything  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege out  of  existence. 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  loss, 
rooms  were  again  fitted  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital,  and  the  fall 
term  of  the  Women’s  Medical  College 
commenced  at  the  regular  time. 

Since  that  time  the  growth  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  not  only  steady  but 
rapid.  It  has  been  divorced  from  the 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and 
now  depends  entirely  upon  its  own  re- 
sources. 

A handsome  college  building,  worth 
somewhere  from  thirty  to  forty  thous- 
and dollars,  has  been  completed,  and  is 
being  occupied  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  With  an  attendance  at  present 
of  one  hundred  lady  students,  and 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  more,  the  Women’s 
Medical  College  now  takes  rank  among 
the  prominent  educational  institutions 
of  Chicago,  and  the  broad  minded  phy- 
sician who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  its  upbuilding  may  point  with  par- 
donable pride  to  the  success  of  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  While  giving  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  to  his  professional 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
and  Rush  Medical  Colleges,  Dr.  Byford 
has  found  time  for  much  other  work. 
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In  1876  a number  of  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  the  country  organized  the 
American  Gynaecological  Society,  Dr. 
Byford  being  prominently  identified 
with  the  movement.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  vice-presidents,  and  in 
1881  was  made  president  of  that 
society. 

In  1875,  when  the  Medical  Press  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  was  organized, 
and  the  two  medical  journals  then  pub- 
lished in  the  city  under  the  titles,  re- 
spectively, of  Medical  Journal  and  Med- 
ical Examiner , were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal 
and  Examiner , Dr.  Byford  was  a 
prominent  mover  in  the  enterprise 
which  gave  to  the  city  a medical  peri- 
odical of  character  and  standing,  and 


for  three  years  he  was  editor  in  chief 
of  that  publication. 

While  his  writings  have  covered  a 
broad  field  within  professional  lines, 
only  once  has  he  ventured  outside  of 
that  field.  That  was  some  years  since, 
when  he  wrote  and  published  a small 
octavo  volume,  entitled,  “ The  Philos- 
ophy of  Domestic  Life,”  which  met 
with  a favorable  reception  from  the 
reading  public. 

Dr.  Byford  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  Miss  Mary  Anna  (Hol- 
land) Byford,  who,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Holland,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  died  in 
1864,  leaving  four  children.  In  1873 
he  was  married  again,  to  Miss  Lina  W. 
Fleisheim,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


DR.  WILLIAM  GODFREY  DYAS,  F.  R.C.S. 


The  oldest  practicing  physician  in 
Chicago,  and  one  who  has  seen  the 
city  grow  to  ten  times  the  size  it  was 
when  he  located  here,  is  Dr.  William  G. 
Dyas,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  may  be  found  at  his  office  on 
Washington  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  every  day  from  nine  o’clock  A.  M. 
to  one  o’clock  P.  M. , as  regularly  as  the 
days  come  and  go.  Now  and  then  of 
course  he  is  called  out  of  the  city,  or  is 
kept  away  from  his  office  by  patients 
who  have  to  be  treated  at  their  homes; 
but  few  of  the  younger  practitioners  of 
the  city  attend  with  greater  regularity 
to  their  professional  duties  than  does 
this  noted  octogenarian,  who  has  been 


for  nearly  sixty  years  a practicing  phy- 
sician. 

White  haired  and  in  a certain  sense 
venerable  in  appearance,  Dr.  Dyas  still 
retains  in  great  part  the  vigor  of  his 
earlier  manhood,  and  his  general  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a man  who  has  seen 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  less  of  life. 
With  the  courtliness  of  manner  charac- 
teristic of  an  old  school  gentleman,  a 
face  expressive  of  broad  intellectuality, 
and  a store  of  reminiscences  enriched 
to  an  unusual  degree  by  his  many 
years  of  active  life,  in  whatever  com- 
pany he  makes  his  appearance  he  at- 
tracts attention,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
the  various  medical  organizations  of 
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this  city,  his  has  been  for  many  years  a 
conspicuous  figure. 

In  many  respects  a remarkable  man 
himself,  Dr.  Dyas  has  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of 
which  authentic  history  has  left  us  a 
record.  The  name  Dyas  has  been 
Anglicized  into  its  present  form.  The 
original  name  is  of  Spanish  origin  and 
is  written  “Diaz.” 

Three  hundred  years  ago  both  Diaz 
and  Dias  were  names  well  known  to  the 
Old  World  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  two  kingdoms.  The 
first,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  a 
Spanish  name,  the  second  Portuguese. 

It  was  Bortolemeo  Dias,  the  noted  ex- 
plorer, who  discovered  the  “ Cabo  de 
Buena  Esperanza'  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Portuguese  king — Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  say  in  English — who  associated 
with  greatness  the  name  of  the  Portu- 
guese family,  and  among  his  descend- 
ants who  have  achieved  distinction 
Gonzalvo  Antonio  Dias,  the  Brazilian 
poet  and  professor  of  history  in  Dom 
Pedro  II  College,  and  Pedro  Jaao  Dias, 
the  celebrated  Brazilian  statesman  and 
diplomat,  who  died  in  1870,  have  been 
the  most  noted. 

The  Spanish  family  of  Diaz  were  of 
ducal  rank  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
on  their  shield  they  bore  the  motto  of 
the  Albigeusian  Church,  refulgens  in 
tenebris , and  from  the  descendants  of 
this  “ ancient  and  honorable  house  ” a 
long  list  of  illustrious  names  have  been 
given  to  history.  To  this  family  be- 
longed Juan  Bernardo  Diaz  de  Lugo, 
one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
who  sat  in  the  famous  Council  of  Trent, 


in  the  sixteenth  century ; Alonzo  Diaz, 
a Spanish  soldier  and  adventurer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  sought  his  for- 
tune in  the  New  World,  and  whose  dar- 
ing deeds  and  feats  of  strength  in  the 
wilds  of  Panama  furnished  a fruitful 
theme  for  Spanish  song  and  story 
writers  ; Camargo  Antonio  Diaz,  the 
first  explorer  of  portions  of  Brazil  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  Gonsalvo  Diaz  de 
Pineda,  who  was  with  Pizarro  in  Peru 
in  1531  ; Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  the  Span- 
ish navigator,  who  won  distinction  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
Miguel  Diaz, who  was  with  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  brother  of  the  great  discov- 
erer, at  Santo  Domingo  in  1495  ; Pedro 
Diaz,  a noted  Spanish  missionary,  who 
died  in  Mexico  in  1618;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least  distinguished,  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  by  far  the  ablest  Mexican 
statesman  of  the  age. 

The  branch  of  this  illustrious  family 
to  which  Dr.  Dyas  belongs,  or  rather 
that  of  which  he  is  a lineal  descendant, 
drifted  away  from  the  parent  stock  and 
the  ancient  family  seat  at  the  Castle  of 
Burgos  in  Spain,  as  a result  of  religious 
persecutions.  They  belonged  to  that 
class  of  Spanish  dissenters  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  who 
renounced  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  entertained  beliefs  identical  with 
those  of  the  Albigenses,  against  whom 
Pope  Innocent  III  had  carried  on 
a relentless  warfare.  When  they  were 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Church,  they  found  a refuge  in 
Navarre,  where  their  relative,  the  fa- 
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mous  mother  of  Henri  IV.  of  France, 
Jeane  D’Albret,  opened  her  arms  to 
receive  them. 

This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  the  family  main- 
tained its  allegiance  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment until  the  edict  of  Nantes,  pro- 
mulgated by  Henri  IV  in  1598,  un- 
der which  his  Protestant  subjects  en- 
joyed a season  of  religious  liberty,  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV  in  1685. 

History  informs  us  that  as  a result  ot 
this  revocation,  “four  hundred  thous- 
and Protestants  left  France,  and  took 
refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland  and  Am  erica/'  The 
house  of  Diaz  was  again  compelled  to 
change  the  location  of  the  family  seat, 
and  the  family  tree  was  planted  in  Hol- 
land, where  it  flourished  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  house  of  Orange. 

From  Holland  they  found  their  way 
to  England  as  adherents  of  William 
III,  where  they  became  conspicuous 
subjects  of  the  British  crown.  It  was 
after  the  family  located  in  England  that 
the  change  of  a single  letter  from  the 
original  spelling  of  the  name  gave  it  its 
present  form  and  an  English  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Edward  Dyas  became  a colonel  on 
the  staff  of  William  III,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  numerous  oc- 
casions in  the  service  of  that  monarch, 
who  became  the  idol  of  the  Protestant 
world. 

For  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  Boyne,  and  on  other  battle-fields  of 
that  era,  Colonel  Edward  Dyas  received 
from  the  crown  various  grants  of  land 
in  the  Counties  of  Meath  and  Cavan, 


Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  he  located  on  his  es- 
tates in  Ireland  and  became  the  progen- 
itor of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Dyas  fam- 
ily. These  estates  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
his  descendants,  the  present  head  of  the 
family  being  Nathaniel  Hone  Dyas,  of 
Athboy  Lodge,  high  sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Meath. 

The  venerable  and  highly  esteemed 
Chicago  physician,  Dr.  William  God- 
frey Dyas,  is  a descendant  five  times 
removed  from  Colonel  Edward  Dyas. 
He  was  born  ip  Dublin  in  1807,  and 
was  the  son  of  William  Dyas,  a 
general  practitioner  of  medicine,  who 
was  one  of  the  learned  and  influential 
men  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  younger  Dyas  received  careful 
and  thorough  education  in  his  early 
boyhood,  and  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege. From  this  renowned  institution 
of  learning,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  became 
a licentiate  of  that  college  in  1830.  In 
1832  he  was  designated  to  take  charge 
of  the  cholera  hospital  in  the  County 
of  Kildare,  under  government  super- 
vision. 

When  the  cholera  epidemic  of  that 
year  subsided,  and  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  for  keeping  this  hospital 
open,  he  took  charge,  first  of  two  and 
later  of  three  government  dispensaries 
and  also  of  a fever  hospital.  He  be- 
came “ a fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons”  in  1845,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  years  spent  in  the  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  practice  he  re 
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turned  to  Dublin  in  1855,  a year  im- 
memorable  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  crops,  particularly  of  the 
potato,  and  the  famine  which  followed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  be- 
came a demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
Trinity  College,  remaining  connected 
with  that  institution  until  1856,  and 
adding  to  his  professional  knowledge 
through  his  association  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  age. 

The  famine  of  1855-56  had  a most 
depressing  effect,  not  only  upon  every 
branch  of  business  in  Ireland,  but 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  people  as  well, 
and  thousands  of  them  sought  homes 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  Dyas  had  been  married  in  1830 
to  Miss  Georgiana  Keating,  daughter 
of  Rev.  George  Keating,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  of  Edgeworth's  town, 
County  of  Langford,  and  in  1856  he 
found  himself  with  a growing  family, 
dependent  in  a measure  for  support 
upon  his  professional  income.  While 
he  had  no  lack  of  patients,  the  depres- 
sion which  prevailed  in  the  country 
was  such  that  their  ability  to  pay  for 
services  rendered,  even  by  the  much 
needed  physician,  was  very  greatly 
limited.  As  the  outlook  for  better  times 
in  the  immediate  future  was  not  prom- 
ising, he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
seek  a location  where  his  labors  would 
be  better  rewarded,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  love  for  the  Emerald  Isle  he  de- 
termined to  immigrate  to  America. 

Arrived  in  this  country,  he  located 
first  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  This  loca- 


tion was  unsatisfactory,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Canada,  locating  near  Lon- 
don, Ont.  Here  he  spent  two  years 
and  then  came  with  his  family  to 
Chicago.  Here  he  at  once  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine,  and 
also  became  the  editor  of  the  Medical 
Journal , through  the  columns  of  which 
he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
medical  literature  of  the  country  until  a 
rapidly  growing  practice  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  the  editorial  chair. 

As  an  educator  he  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Woman's 
Medical  College.  Having  been  one  of 
the  prominent  medical  gentlemen  who 
gave  that  institution  their  countenance 
and  support  at  the  date  of  its  inception, 
he  has  ever  since  taken  a deep  interest 
in  its  welfare,  and  has  spared  no  effort 
to  aid  in  its  advancement.  He  accepted 
the  chair  of  '‘theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  " in  the  Women's  College,  a 
position  which  he  held  eleven  years, 
and  in  which  he  did  much  toward 
giving  the  college  its  character  and 
standing  as  an  educational  institution. 
For  many  years  he  was  a consulting 
surgeon  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  a 
position  which  he  accepted  upon  the 
invitation  of  his  professional  friends. 
While  his  advanced  age  has  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  shift  some  of  his 
professional  burdens  to  younger  shoul- 
ders, he  is  still  consulting  physician  to 
the  Women's  and  Children’s  Hospital — 
with  which  the  Women's  College  was 
formerly  connected  — and  consulting 
surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dyas  has  always  enjoyed  in  a 
high  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem 
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of  the  medical  profession  of  Chicago, 
and  few  men  who  have  engaged  so 
long  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  one 
place  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
keep  on  such  terms  of  good  fellowship 
with  active  competitors.  A cultured, 
intelligent,  honest  and  high-minded 
gentleman,  he  has  borne  his  part  well 
in  discharging  his  duties  as  a citizen, 
shirking  no  responsibility  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  assume.  A thor- 
oughly  well  educated  physician  and  a 
conscientious  and  successful  practi- 
tioner, he  has  contributed  his  full  share 
toward  building  up  the  reputation  of 
the  profession  in  this  city,  and  in  the 
years  to  come  he  will  be  remembered 


as  one  of  the  eminent  men  who  in  a 
modest  way  graced  his  calling  in  the 
earlier  history  of  Chicago. 

His  first  wife  having  died  just  before 
he  came  to  Chicago,  Dr.  Dyas  was 
married  in  1 86 1 to  Miranda  B.  Sher- 
wood, of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Three  of 
his  sons  have  become  prominent  in 
professional  life.  The  eldest,  Dr.  G.  K. 
Dyas,  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Chicago.  Joseph  E.  Dyas, 
another  son,  is  practicing  law  at  Paris, 
111.,  and  the  third  son,  William  G. 
Dyas,  is  a prominent  barrister  of 
Colusa,  Cal. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


JOHN  E.  OWENS,  M.D. 


Twenty-six  years  ago  there  came  to 
Chicago  a young  man  with  a genius  for 
surgery,  who  was  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  profession,  and  possessed  that 
energy,  industry  and  tact  which  win 
success  in  any  field  of  labor.  He  came 
to  this  city  commissioned  as  an  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  the  Government  military 
service,  and  congratulating  himself  on 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a city  which  he  had 
been  exceedingly  anxious  to  visit,  and 
which  he  had  been  inclined  to  look 
upon  with  favor  as  a permanent  loca- 
tion for  enterprising  and  ambitious 
young  men  in  either  business  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

He  found  the  city  all,  and  perhaps 
something  more  than  his  fancy  had 
pictured  it,  and  the  result  was  that 


Chicago  became  his  home,  and  a pro- 
fessional field  in  which  he  has  perhaps 
won  greater  distinction  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  in  his  earlier  life. 

The  young  surgeon  who  thus  found 
his  way  into  the  West  was  John  Edwin 
Owens,  who  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
Md.,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1836.  His 
father  was  Hon.  John  Owens,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  old  Maryland 
families,  represented  his  county  in  the 
State  Legislature  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions, engaged  in  farming  after  the 
genteel  Maryland  fashion  as  a business, 
was  a cultured  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man, and  an  eminently  respectable  and 
much-esteemed  citizen.  His  mother 
was  Martha  Black  Owens,  who  also 
came  of  one  of  the  old  Commonwealth 
families. 
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John  E.  Owens  received  his  early 
education  in  one  of  the  private  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  completed  the 
course  of  study  which  was  to  fit  him 
for  a professional  career  under  the  tutel- 
age of  Dr.  Edwin  Arnold,  of  Baltimore. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Drs.  Justin  and  Thomas  J.  Dunott, 
of  Elkton,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of 
Philadelphia. 

After  graduating  from  that  institution 
he  was  made  a resident  physician  of 
Blockley  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1862.  This  was  a position  for  which 
he  was  admirably  fitted,  not  only  be- 
cause, as  has  already  been  stated,  he 
had  a genius  for  surgery,  but  because 
during  his  course  of  study  in  Jefferson 
College  he  had  given  the  closest  and 
most  careful  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  practice. 

He  retained  his  connection  with 
Blockley  Hospital  until  1863,  when  he 
entered  the  military  service,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  one  of  the  military 
hospitals  of  Chicago.  After  spending 
a year  at  the  hospital  he  engaged  in 
the  civil  practice  in  this  city,  becoming 
connected  soon  after  with  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  as  physician  in  charge.  This 
institution,  which  now  numbers  its 
patients  by  the  hundred  and  has  con- 
nected with  it  a large  corps  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  representing  every 
department  of  the  practice,  was  then 
one  of  the  infant  charitable  enterprises  of 
the  city,  and  for  a long  time  Dr.  Owens 
was  the  only  physician  or  surgeon  in 
attendance  upon  its  patients.  He  per- 
formed the  first  operation  ever  per- 


formed in  the  hospital ; and  during  the 
twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  time  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  institution,  of  which 
he  is  now  the  senior  surgeon. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
medical  profession  of  Chicago  has  en- 
deavored to  place  its  educational  insti- 
tutions upon  as  high  a plane  as  that  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  United 
States,  and,  as  a natural  consequence, 
the  services  of  the  most  able  and  skill- 
ful practitioners  have  been  in  demand 
as  educators.  Dr.  Owens  was  called 
to  Rush  Medical  College,  where  he  held 
for  some  years  the  chair  of  orthopaedic 
surgery,  resigning  that  position  five 
years  ago  to  become  Professor  of  Op- 
erative Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  a posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  He  has  also 
been  connected  with  the  Women's 
Medical  College  as  professor  of  “the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery."  As  an  instructor  he 
has  been  distinguished  for  his  broad 
knowledge  of  everything  coming  within 
his  department  of  practice,  and  his 
happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  students 
the  greatest  amount  of  information  in 
the  fewest  possible  words. 

Prominently  identified  with  the  local 
and  State  medical  societies,  he  has  also 
been  honored  by  election  to  a “fellow- 
ship” in  the  American  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  being  twice  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress. 

While  this  and  other  recognitions  of 
his  ability  from  those  associated  with 
him  professionally  cannot  have  failed 
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to  be  more  or  less  gratifying,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  recognition  of  his 
surgical  skill,  which  has  been  most 
appreciated,  is  that  which  has  brought 
to  him  a patronage  second  to  that  of 
no  other  surgeon  in  the  West. 

For  twenty- three  years  he  has  held 
the  position  of  superintending  surgeon 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  is  chief  surgeon  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  a corps  of  assistants,  while 
at  the  same  time  private  patients  were 
coming  to  him  from  all  sections  of  Illi- 
nois and  adjacent  States. 

A firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  a 
physician  should  be  only  a physician, 
and  that  to  the  extent  that  he  engages 
in  other  pursuits  his  legitimate  business 
must  suffer,  he  devotes  himself  con- 


scientiously and  assiduously  to  his 
thoroughly  systematized  work. 

Now  and  then,  when  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  seek  rest 
and  recreation,  he  shoulders  a gun — 
which  it  is  said  he  handles  almost  as 
skillfully  as  the  surgeon’s  knife — and 
becomes  for  the  time  being  an  enthu- 
siastic Nimrod.  Outside  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  allows  himself  few  diversions 
and  no  prolonged  vacations. 

Dr.  Owens  was  married  in  1869  to 
Alethia  Sophia  Jamar,  of  Elkton,  Md. 
Eminently  successful  professionally, 
highly  esteemed  socially,  and  happy 
in  his  domestic  relations,  few  men 
carry  the  burdens  thrust  upon  them 
by  an  exacting  clientele  with  greater 
ease  or  succeed  in  getting  more  real 
enjoyment  out  of  life. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  un- 
dertaken a labor  of  patriotic  love  that  will 
receive  general  endorsement,  and  that  surely 
ought  to  be  crowned  with  success.  It  has  in 
hand  the  preparation  of  a memorial  to  Con- 
gress, asking  that  the  body  of  Joel  Barlow,  the 
poet-diplomat,  shall  be  removed  from  its  for- 
eign grave  and  laid  in  American  soil.  Sent  by 
America  to  France  in  the  Administration  of 
Madison,  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet  Napoleon, 
when  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Poland.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  memorial  is  being 
largely  signed  and  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
moved  to  a sense  of  duty  to  one  who  served 
his  country  well. 


Barlow’s  gifts,  as  his  services  to  his  coun- 
try, were  of  a diversified  character.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  studied  theology  for  only 
six  weeks,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  brief 
period  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  became 
a chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  where 
he  wrote  patriotic  songs  for  the  soldiers  between 
sermons.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  first  love,  the  law,  and  was  soon 
dividing  his  time  between  professional  studies 
and  editing  the  weekly  newspaper,  The  Amer- 
ican Mercury , followed  by  the  adaptation  of 
Dr.  Watts’  versions  of  the  Psalms  to  Amer- 
ican melodies,  under  authority  of  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut.  “The  task,  both 
of  revision  and  addition,”  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  “ was  performed  with  consider- 
able boldness  and  unction,  due  provision  being 
made  to  set  the  patriotic  effusions  of  David  to 
good  American  measures.  We  have  a number 
of  these  variations  before  us  in  a well-thumbed 
pocket  copy,  dark  and  greasy,  bearing  witness 
to  the  zealous  handling  of  a generation  or  two 
of  pious  New  England  Methodists,  with  whom 
the  book  was  a standard  version  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  devout  labors  of  the  vener- 
able President  of  Yale,  Timothy  Dwight.” 


In  1787,  two  years  after  the  first  publication 
of  the  Psalm  Book,  Barlow  gave  to  the  world 
his  famous  “ Vision  of  Columbus,”  which 
passed  through  several  editions  and  became 
embalmed  in  American  literature  under  the 
name  “The  Columbiad.”  For  some  years  fol- 
lowing he  was  closely  at  work  in  various  lines 
of  labor  in  America,  England  and  France. 
“One  of  the  favorite  ideas  of  Barlow,”  says 
the  author  above  quoted,  “was  a grand  scheme 
of  education,  to  be  centered  at  the  capital  and 
sustained  by  appropriations  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  also  planned  a history  of  the  United 
States,  a work  which,  if  he  seriously  entered 
upon  it,  he  was  prevented  from  prosecuting 
by  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  France.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  mission,  in 
negotiations  growing  out  of  the  aggressions  of 
France  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  when 
he  was  invited  to  visit  the  Emperor,  who  was 
then  on  his  Russian  expedition  at  Wilna.  He 
set  off  on  the  journey,  was  taken  ill  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
perished  as  he  was  returning  towards  Paris,  at 
the  inn  at  Zarnawika,  a village  near  Cracow, 
Poland,  December  22d,  1812,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.” 

The  death  of  Jefferson  Davis  calls  public 
attention  to  the  various  events  of  his  career, 
and  measures  and  things  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Among  these  reminders  may  be 
quoted  a recent  dispatch  from  Richmond,  Va., 
which  states  that  at  a session  of  the  School 
Board  a resolution  was  offered  and  referred, 
providing  for  pulling  down  the  building  known 
as  Davis  Mansion,  which  has  for  twenty 
years  been  used  as  a public  school.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  on  the  site  a spacious  school 
building.  When  the  Confederate  Government 
was  moved  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  this  build- 
ing was  purchased  by  the  City  of  Richmond 
and  offered  in  fee  simple  to  Mr.  Davis  as  his 
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residence.  He  declined  the  gift,  and  the  Con- 
federate  Government  rented  it.  It  was  there- 
after called  the  “White  House  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.” Mr.  Davis  lived  there  for  four  years. 
The  following  four  years  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Generals  Schofield,  Canby  and 
other  military  governors.  The  removal  of 
Libby  Prison  left  this  the  most  conspicuous 
landmark  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  thought 
that  liberal  offers  will  be  made  to  remove  the 
building  for  erection  entire  in  some  other  State. 


Junius  S.  Morgan,  the  London  banker,  has 
made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the 
recipient  of  a literary  work  of  great  impor- 
tance entitled,  “ Fac-Similes  of  the  Manuscripts 
Relating  to  America,  from  1763  to  1783,  in  the 
Archives  of  England,  France,  Holland  and 
Spain.”  The  series  consists  of  100  volumes, 
costing  $2,500.  It  will  take  ten  years  to  com- 
plete this  series.  There  are  to  be  but  200 
copies  of  the  work  printed,  the  negatives  being 
destroyed  as  soon  as  each  volume  is  printed. 
The  only  other  copy  in  Connecticut  will  be  in 
the  Yale  University  Library.  This  publication 
is  to  be  a catalogue  of  the  documents  relating 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  now  remaining  in 
foreign  archives,  with  exact  photographic  fac- 
similes. Many  of  these  manuscripts  are  in  a 
decaying  condition,  and  are  already  almost 
illegible. 


The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  25th.  The  attendance  was 
large.  Hon.  S.  S.  Lowery  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  presided.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read,  General  C.  W. 
Darling,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  the  librarian,  re- 
ported a number  of  donations  to  the  collection 
of  the  Society.  J.  C.  P.  Kincaid  presented  a 
map  of  northern  New  York,  published  in  1812 
by  the  State.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was 
rendered  to  the  donors.  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Addresses,  re- 
ported that  General  James  Grant  Wilson  would 


deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  January  14th,  upon  “General 
Dix.”  January  28th,  James  Harrison  Kennedy, 
editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory, will  speak  on  “ The  Three  Witnesses  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.”  In  February,  Rev.  W. 
Beauchamp  will  speak,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye 
will  deliver  the  address  in  March.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  resident  members  of  the  So- 
ciety : R.  B.  Maxfield,  N.  E.  Devereux,  Eli 

Marsh,  of  Whitesboro.  Hon.  D.  E.  Williers, 
of  Albany,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Davies,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  elected  corresponding 
members.  The  following  were  proposed  : E. 
H.  Wells,  H.  S.  Moore,  Charles  F.  Geerer  for 
resident  members ; H.  0.  Armour,  of  New 
York,  for  a life  membership  ; A.  J.  Robertson, 
New  York,  and  H.  H.  Holt,  of  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Lieutenant  Governor  Jones,  of  Bing- 
hamton, for  corresponding  members.  The 
address  of  the  evening  was  then  delivered  by 
Colonel  J.  T.  Watson,  on  “ The  Life  and  Times 
of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant.” 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 19th,  President  Edward  G.  Mason  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  Hon.  John  Moses,  Secre- 
tary, was  presented.  It  was  announced  therein 
there  had  been  added  to  the  library  during  the 
year  668  bound  volumes  and  1,372  pamphlets, 
besides  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  re- 
port continues  : “A  catalogue  of  that  portion 

of  the  Society’s  library  which  relates  to  history 
and  biography  has  for  the  first  time  been  com- 
pleted ; and  the  making  of  a full  catalogue  of 
the  Society’s  documentary  collections,  arranged 
under  the  different  States,  has  been  commenced 
and  six  States  finished.  This  has  been  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  with  a view  to 
an  early  publication  of  a complete  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Society’s  library  and  collec- 
tions. Interesting  Lincoln  memorials,  consist- 
ing of  a vase  which  was  filled  with  flowers  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  in  Springfield,  and  pieces  of  crape 
worn  on  that  occasion,  have  been  received 
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from  Russell  Hinckley,  of  Belleville,  111.” 
The  Executive  Committee  reported  as  follows 
concerning  the  proposed  society  building : 
“ That  they  have  increased  the  subscriptions 
towards  the  erection  of  a new  society  building. 
And  these,  together  with  the  amount  believed 
to  be  available  for  this  purpose  from  the  Gilpin 
Fund  and  the  generous  bequest  of  our  much 
lamented  friend  and  fellow  member,  John 
Crerar,  if  applied  to  this  object,  will  aggregate 
$95,000.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
at  least  the  sum  of  $125,000  should  be  raised 
before  the  building  is  commenced,  and  trust 
that  the  additional  $30,000  needed  will  soon  be 
subscribed.”  The  Executive  Committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  nominations  for  member- 
ship : Annual  members : Gilbert  B.  Shaw, 

Edward  F.  Lawrence.  Corresponding  mem- 
bers : Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Secretary  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.  ; J.  P. 
Dunn,  Jr.,  Secretary  Indiana  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Frank  Canfelo,  Peoria, 
111.;  Julius  Rosenthal,  Chicago;  Rufus  Blan- 
chard, Chicago,  who  were  duly  elected.  The 
Committee  on  Nominations  having  made  their 
report,  on  motion  of  J.  Young  Scammon,  the 
rule  requiring  an  election  by  ballot  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  officers  were  elected  by 
viva  voce  vote,  unanimously,  as  follows  : For 
President,  Edward  G.  Mason  ; Vice-Presidents, 
Alexander  C.  McClurg  and  George  W.  Smith  ; 
Secretary  and  Librarian,  John  Moses  ; Treas- 
urer, Gilbert  D.  Shaw  ; Executive  Committee 
for  four  years,  Daniel  K.  Pearsons  and  George 
W.  Smith. 

General  Charles  W.  Darling,  the  well 
known  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Oneida 
Historic  Society,  read  an  able  and  compre- 
hensive paper  upon  “The  Prehistoric  Arch- 
aeology of  America  ” at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Anthropology,  New  York  City.. 
The  address  showed  deep  research  and  a more 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


“A  summer  and  winter  resort,  owned  by 
women,  managed  by  women  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  women,”  is  one  of  the  latest  enter- 
prises of  Colorado.  An  incorporated  stock 


company,  composed  entirely  of  women,  has 
been  formed  in  Denver  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  such  a resort  called  “Diana  Park,” 
which  shall  be  especially  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  women,  children  and  families. 
The  capital  stock  is  $20,000,  shares  $10  each. 
An  announcement  says:  “Diana  Park  is  in 

the  State  of  Colorado,  forty-three  miles  south 
of  Denver,  and  half  way  to  Manitou.  It  is  on 
the  direct  carriage  road  from  Denver  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  five  miles  due  west  from 
Larkspur  station,  on  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Chautauqua, 
Glen  Park,  is  but  nine  miles  distant,  over  an 
excellent  and  picturesque  road.  It  is  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  adjoins  Perry  Park,  so 
famed  for  its  natural  beauty — of  which  it  is  a 
continuation — comprising  mountain  views,  red 
sandstone  formations  as  varied  and  beautiful 
as  those  of  the  far-famed  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
To  the  freedom  of  mountain  life  will  be  added 
the  comforts  of  pastoral  plenty,  such  as  fresh 
milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry  from  ad- 
jacent mountain  ranches.  These  will  be  sup- 
plied at  reasonable  rates  by  the  association,  as 
a medium  between  the  campers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  occupants  of  its  ranch  property 
on  the  other,  thus  assisting  both  producer  and 
consumer.  Believing  that  the  Diana  Park  As- 
sociation, composed  of  and  managed  entirely 
by  women,  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  good 
work  done  so  generally  now  by  woman’s  clubs, 
woman’s  homes  and  exchanges,  we  cordially 
invite  correspendence  concerning  the  special 
advantages  this  Association  offers  women.” 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  : Mrs.  Henry 
Dudley  Teetor,  President ; Mrs.jDavid  Sayers, 
Vice-President ; Miss  E.  J.  Reynolds,  Treas- 
urer; MissM.  S.  Paden,  Secretary  ; Mrs.  Henry 
Crow,  General  Manager ; Mrs.  Kate  C.  Gordon, 
Superintendent  of  Grounds ; Dr.  Eleanor  Law- 
ney,  Medical  Adviser ; Mrs.  Olive  Wright, 
General  Agent.  The  women  of  Colorado  have 
thus  inaugurated  a movement  which  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  West,  if  not  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  “a  government  of  the  women 
and  by  the  women  and  for  the  women,”  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  “will  not  perish  from 
the  earth.” 
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“ The  Ancestry,  Life  and  Times  of  Hon. 
Henry  Hastings  Sibley,  LL.D.,  Ex- 
member of  the  United  States  Congress, 
member  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  first  delegate  from  the  Territory,  and 
first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  etc., 
etc.”  By  Nathaniel  West,  D.D.  From  the 
press  of  the  Pioneer  Press  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  preparing  this  ample  and  detailed  life  of 
Governor  Sibley,  Mr.  West  has  preserved  a 
great  many  points  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  West  that  give  a value 
to  his  work  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  al- 
though but  incidental  to  the  purpose  he  had  in 
mind.  Governor  Sibley  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  founding  and  settlement  of  Minne- 
sota, that  his  story  becomes  almost  that  of  the 
State  as  well.  Born  in  1811  in  the  West,  he 
early  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  active 
labors,  while  the  title  above  given  shows  the 
field  of  public  usefulness  in  which  a portion  of 
that  work  was  performed.  The  first  judicial 
officer  in  the  great  empire  where  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota and  the  two  Dakotas  stand  to-day ; the 
first  foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury  ever  em- 
paneled west  of  the  Mississippi  in  what  is  now 
Minnesota;  the  first  delegate  from  Wisconsin 
Territory,  after  Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a 
State  with  diminished  boundaries;  the  first 
delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Minnesota;  the 
President  of  the  first  Democratic  branch  of  the 
convention  met  to  form  a constitution;  the  first 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  holding  many 
other  important  positions,  he  was  indeed  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  it  is  but  proper  that  his 
life  and  labors  should  be  fittingly  recorded.  A 
number  of  Governor  Sibley’s  speeches  and 
official  documents  accompany  the  work. 


“The  Story  of  the  American  Soldier  in 
War  and  Peace.”  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks, 
author  of  “The  Story  of  the  American 
Sailor,”  and  “The  Story  of  the  American 
Indian.”  Published  by  D.  Lothrop  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

It  seems  strange,  now  that  one  thinks  of  it, 
that  while  the  shelves  are  groaning  beneath  the 
histories  of  American  wars,  no  one  has 
heretofore  set  before  us  in  separate  and  indi- 
vidual outlines  the  one  person  without  whom 
these  wars  could  not  have  been  carried  on — 
the  American  soldier  himself.  We  have  caught 
many  glimpses  of  him  in  field,  in  camp  and 
in  peace,  but  we  have  had  no  chance  to  sit 
down  and  study  him  as  distinct  from  those  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Brooks  has  assumed  this  task 
in  the  general  behalf,  and  has  covered  the 
wide  field  open  to  his  investigation  with  signal 
ability  and  remarkable  fidelity.  He  has  closed 
the  long  gap  between  the  warrior  of  the  Mound 
Builders  and  Grant,  and  a series  of  heroic 
pictures  pass  before  our  view  in  that  long  in- 
terval— the  Norseman  who  came  to  half-for- 
gotten Markland  and  Vinland ; the  compan- 
ions of  Columbus,  and  the  Spanish  conquer- 
ors who  came  in  his  wake;  the  colonial  fight- 
ing men;  the  minute-men  and  Continentals; 
those  of  1812,  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  finally 
of  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union  that  began 
at  Sumter  and  closed  at  Appomattox.  Annec- 
dotes,  incidents,  bits  of  serious  and  humorous 
description,  are  scattered  along  these  pages, 
while  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  artis- 
tic. It  is  a book  that  a boy  could  not  leave, 
and  in  which  those  of  larger  growth  will  find 
enjoyment  as  well  as  instruction. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 
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“Every-Day  Biography;  containing  a col- 
lection of  brief  biographies  arranged  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  as  a book  of  refer- 
ence for  the  teacher,  student,  Chautauquan 
and  home  circles.”  By  Amelia  J.  Calver. 
Published  by  Fowler  & Wells  Company,  New 
York. 

The  value  of  this  work  does  not  lie  in  the 
arrangement  by  days  of  the  year — which 
may  have  a convenience  of  its  own  in  special 
cases — but  because  a great  many  notable  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  professions  are 
here  described  in  a little  space.  The  author 
has  shown  a discriminating  care  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  persons,  but  in  touching  the  sali- 
ent points  in  the  life  of  each.  Many  names 
not  found  in  the  standard  cyclopaedias  are  here 
given,  for  the  author  has  brought  her  work 
down  to  the  present  date.  As  a book  of  refer- 
ence the  book  is  handy  and  valuable,  and 
complete  as  far  as  possible  within  the  space 
employed. 

“The  Life  Work  of  the  Author  of 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  By  Florine  Thayer 
McCray,  author  of  “ Environment,  a Story 
of  Modern  Society,”  etc.  Published  by 
Funk  & Wagnalls,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  work  has  become  so  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  that  great  epoch,  the 
events  of  which  it  helped  to  shape,  that  it 
must  endure  as  a part  of  American  history  so 
long  as  the  literature  of  the  slave  period  shall 
exist.  All  that  pertains  to  a remarkable  woman 
who  worked  in  a day  of  remarkable  things,  has 
therefore  a value  outside  of  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  her  personal  and  home  life,  and  the 
author  of  this  “ Life  Work  ” has  done  well  in 
telling  us  so  much  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
and  the  incidents  that  are  connected  with  its 
preparation  and  publication.  This  is  not 
strictly  a biography,  but  rather  a sketch  of  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe’s  literary  career,  with  an 
outline  of  each  of  her  works,  including  a com- 
mentary and  criticism  on  them.  It  also  con- 
tains a digest  of  opinions  by  eminent  review- 
ers; an  account  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  travels,  ova- 
tions,. methods  of  work,  personal  appearance, 
and  immense  sale  of  her  works;  and  also  the 
bitter  opposition  aroused  by  the  publication  of 
her  honest  convictions — especially  by  the 


heavy  blow  she  dealt  against  slavery  in  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  “ The  Life  Work”  is  written 

in  a fluent,  popular  vein,  which  will  make  it 
fascinating  to  the  young,  while  its  lessons  will 
be  profitable  to  all.  The  author’s  admiration 
for  her  celebrated  friend  does  not  close  her 
eyes  to  certain  defects  and  eccentricities,  for 
which  great  writers  are  often  noted. 

“ Evolution  of  the  Electric  Incandescent 
Lamp.”  By  Franklin  Leonard  Pope.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Cook,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

An  argument  contained  within  a history  may 
be  given  as  the  summary  of  this  work  ; Valu- 
able, it  may  be  added,  as  a history,  even  by 
those  who  have  little  interest  in  the  argument. 
The  point  that  Mr.  Pope  makes  is  that  Sawyer 
and  Man,  rather  than  Edison  and  his  associates, 
worked  out  the  problem  of  the  incandescent 
light.  He  makes  a fair  case  and  advances  some 
very  strong  points  in  support  of  his  position. 

“The  Scotch-Irish  in  America.”  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  at  Col- 
umbia, Tenn.,  May  8th-nth,  1889.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society 
in  America,  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  distinctive 
work  on  this  great  race  in  America.  It  ap- 
pears under  the  auspices  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Society  of  America,  whose  principal  objects 
are  the  collection  and  preservation  of  Scotch- 
Irish  data,  and  the  promotion  of  fraternal  feel- 
ing by  bringing  its  members  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  Union  together  in  closer  social 
relations.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  includes  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bonner,  President  of  the  Society,  in- 
teresting letters  from  President  Harrison,  Ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Lord  Wolesley,  George  W. 
Childs,  and  numerous  other  distinguished 
gentlemen,  together  with,  a full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress,  held 
at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  May  8th-nth,  1889 — the 
great  assembly  from  which  the  Society  took 
its  origin.  The  second  part  contains  in  full  all 
the  brilliant  addresses  and  valuable  historical 
contributions  especially  prepared  for  that  im- 
portant occasion  by  the  most  eminent  men 
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in  America.  Among  the  papers  included 
are  the  addresses  of  Ex- Governor  Proc- 
tor Knott,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hon.  Benton 
McMillan,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  race  in  general; 
“ What  the  Scotch-Irish  have  done  for  Educa- 
tion,” by  Professor  George  McCloskie,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. ; “Scotch-Irish  Characteristics,”  by 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York;  “The 
Scotch-Irish  in  the  South,”  by  Hon.  William 
Wirt  Henry,  of  Richmond,  Va. ; “The  Scotch- 
Irish  in  Tennessee,”  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley, 
D.  U.,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn. ; “Scotch-Irish 
Achievement,”  by  Col.  A.  K.  McClure,  of 
Philadelphia;  “John  Knox  in  Independence 
Hall,”  by  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D. , of 
Philadelphia;  “Scotch-Irish  Settlers  in  South 
Carolina  and  their  Descendants  in  Maury 
County,  Tenn.,”  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Fleming, 
of  Columbia,  Tenn.  The  ability  of  its  con- 
tributors and  the  unique  character  of  the  sub- 
ject render  it  a most  attractive  book  to  the 
general  reader,  and  one  of  absorbing  interest 
to  a Scotch-Irishman  with  the  pride  of  blood 
peculiar  to  his  race. 

“Over  the  Range  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

A complete  tourist’s  guide  to  Colorado,  New 

Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon, 

Puget  Sound  and  the  Great  North-west.”  By 

Stanley  Wood.  Published  by  R.  R.  Donnelley 

& Sons,  Chicago. 

This  complete  guide  to  the  West 's  published 
by  Messrs.  R.  R.  Donnelley  & Sons,  of  Chi- 
cago, under  the  supervision  of  Major  S.  K. 
Hooper,  general  passenger  agent  cf  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  Railroad.  In  its  preparation 
Major  Hooper  availed  himself  of  the  literary 
ability  of  Stanley  Wood,  so  favorably  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  Great  Divide.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate the  peculiar  fitness  of  Maj  or  Hooper  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken  and  accomplished 
in  the  present  work,  a visit  to  his  Denver  office 


will  suffice,  for  his  apartments  suggest  an  art 
gallery,  where  may  be  seen  pictures  of  Rocky 
Mountain  scenery  in  great  variety  and  pro- 
fusion. Much  to  his  taste  and  proclivity  in  this 
regard  is  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  indebted 
for  its  appropriate  name,  “ The  Scenic  Line  of 
the  World.”  The  reader  of  “ Over  the  Range” 
is  taken  on  a transcontinental  tour,  beginning 
at  the  Missuri  River,  and  meandering  from  San 
Francisco  southward  to  San  Diego  and  north- 
ward to  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The 
book  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  and  abounds  in  exceedingly  valuable 
and  interesting  statistics.  But  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  a mere  bundle  of  statistics,  for  it 
is  written  in  a literary  vein  as  well.  The  book 
contains  351  pages,  with  150  illustrations,  more 
than  half  of  them  full-page  pictures  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  on  the  continent  ; there 
are  also  many  characteristic  sketches,  giving 
the  reader  the  clearest  possible  idea  of  the 
manners,  customs,  costumes  and  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  described. 
There  are  two  large  maps  and  complete  in- 
dexes. The  book  is  bound  in  two  styles,  paper 
and  cloth,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Children’s  books,  pamphlets,  etc. : 

“Little  Miss  Weezy’s  Sister.”  By  Penn 
Shirley,  author  of  “ Little  Miss  Weezy,”  etc. 
Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

“ Travels  and  Adventures  of  Little  Baron 
Trump  and  His  Wonderful  Dog  Bulger.” 
By  Ingersoll  Lockwood.  Illustrated  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

“Osborne  of  Arrociiar.”  (A  novel.)  By 
Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  “ Heroes  of 
the  Crusades,”  “A  Modern  Adam  and  Eve,” 
etc.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 
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A MORMON  EPISODE  : THE  WAR  OF  1857. 


In  his  report  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1857,  the  Secretary  of  War,  John 
B.  Floyd,  brought  in  a long  bill  of 
serious  charges  against  the  Mormons 
of  Utah.  “From  the  first  hour  they 
fixed  themselves  in  that  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible  region  of  our 
territory,”  he  says,  “ from  which  they 
are  now  sending  defiance  to  the 
sovereign  power,  their  whole  plan  has 
been  to  prepare  for  a successful  seces- 
sion from  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  a permanent  establishment 
of  their  own.  They  have  practiced 
an  exclusiveness  unlike  anything  ever 
before  known  in  a Christain  country, 
and  have  inculcated  a jealous  distrust 
of  all  whose  religious  faith  differed 
from  their  own.  . . . This  Mormon 

brotherhood  has  scarcely  preserved 
the  semblance  of  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  for 
some  years  past  ; not  at  all,  indeed, 
except  as  it  might  confer  some  direct 
benefit  upon  themselves,  or  contribute 
to  circulate  public  money  in  their 
community.  Whenever  it  suited  their 
temper  or  caprice,  they  have  set  the 


United  States  authority  at  defiance. 
Of  late  years,  a well  grounded  belief 
has  prevailed  that  the  Mormons  were 
instigating  the  Indians  to  hostilities 
against  our  citizens,  and  were  excit- 
ing amongst  the  Indian  tribes  a feel- 
ing of  insubordination  and  discon- 
tent.” The  government  had  always 
practiced  forbearance  towards  this 
disorderly  and  mischievious  element. 
“ This  forbearance,”  continues  the 
Secretary,  “ might  still  be  prolonged, 
and  the  evils  rife  amongst  them  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  own  cure, 
if  this  community  occupied  any  other 
theater,  isolated  and  remote  from  the 
seats  of  civilization,  than  the  one  they 
now  possess.  But,  unfortunately  for 
these  views,  their  settlements  lie  in 
the  great  pathway  which  leads  from 
our  Atlantic  states  to  the  new  and 
flourishing  communities  growing  up 
upon  our  Pacific  seaboard.  They 
stand  a lion  in  the  path  ; not  only 
themselves  defying  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  government, 
but  encouraging,  if  not  exciting,  the 
nomad  savages  who  roam  over  the 
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vast  unoccupied  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  pillage  and  massacre  of 
peaceful  and  helpless  emigrant  fami- 
lies traversing  the  solitudes  of  the 
wilderness.  The  rapid  settlement  of 
our  Pacific  possessions  ; the  rights  in 
those  regions  of  emigrants  unable  to 
afford  the  heavy  expenses  of  transit 
by  water  and  the  isthmus  * the  facility 
and  safety  of  military,  commercial, 
political  and  social  intercommunica- 
tion between  our  eastern  and  western 
populations  and  States,  all  depend 
upon  the  prompt,  absolute,  and 
thorough  removal  of  a hostile  power 
besetting  this  path  midway  of  its 
route,  at  a point  where  succor  and  pro- 
visions should  always  be  found,  rather 
than  obstruction,  privation,  and  out- 
rage.”* 

The  government  accordingly,  in  the 
year  1857,  determined  to  assume  a 
more  direct  oversight  of  affairs  in 
Utah.  To  this  end  a governor  and 
other  territorial  officers  were  appoint- 
ed, and  a small  military  force  was  as- 
signed to  escort  them  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  At  the  same  time  pains 
were  taken  to  assure  the  Mor- 
mons of  the  peaceful  mission  of  the 
troops,  and  the  commander  of  the 
force  was  instructed  to  avoid  any  col- 
lision with  the  Mormons,  and  only  to 
act  as  a posse  comitatus  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  laws,  in  case  he 
should  be  called  on  by  the  governor 
for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  assur- 
ances, “ flagrant  acts  of  rebellion  ” 


* Message  and  Documents,  1857-8.  Part  2. 


continued  to  be  committed  by  the 
Mormons.  Captain  Stewart  Van 
Vliet  had  been  sent  forward  to  assure 
the  Mormons  of  the  pacific  and  friend- 
ly intentions  of  the  government,  and 
to  purchase  certain  stores  for  the  use 
of  the  troops.  He  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth on  the  30th  of  July,  1856,  and 
arrived  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in 
about  thirty  days  of  travel.  He  had 
proceeded,  he  reports,  as  fast  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  with  six  mule 
wagons.  During  his  progress  towards 
Utah  he  met  many  people  from  that 
territory  who  assured  him  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Utah, 
or  if  he  did  enter  the  territory,  he 
would  run  great  risk  of  losing  his  life. 
“ I treated  all  this,”  says  the  gallant 
captain,  “ as  idle  talk,  but  it  induced 
me  to  leave  my  wagons  and  escort  at 
Ham’s  fork,  143  miles  this  side  of  the 
city,  and  proceed  alone.”  The  officer, 
however  met  with  no  molestation,  and 
reached  the  city  unharmed.  He  at 
once  called  upon  Brigham  Young, 
the  Mormon  governor  of  Utah,  and 
wa$  by  him  and  all  others  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  treated  with  great 
hospitality  and  kindness.  He  found 
the  Mormons  firmly  resolved  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  United  States 
troops.  Brigham  Young  complained 
that  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
murdered  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
and  they  “had  determined  to  resist 
all  persecution  at  the  commencement, 
and  that  the  troops  now  on  the  march 
for  Utah  should  not  enter  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley.”  Though  there 
was  abundance  of  all  such  stores  as 
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the  troops  might  need,  they  refused 
absolutely  to  sell  anything  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Captain  Van  Vliet  in  conversation 
with  Young  and  other  influential  men 
of  the  Territory,  told  them  that  they 
might  be  able  to  prevent  the  small 
force  that  was  then  on  the  march  from 
getting  through  the  narrow  mountain 
passes  for  the  present  ; but  that  if  so, 
the  government  the  next  year  would 
send  out  a force  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  all  resistance.  To 
this  the  Mormons  made  reply  : “We 

are  aware  that  such  will  be  the  case  ; 
but  when  those  troops  arrive  they  will 
find  Utah  a desert;  every  house  will  be 
burned  to  the  ground,  every  tree  cut 
down,  and  every  field  laid  waste.  We 
have  three  years’  provisions  on  hand, 
which  we  will  J cache,’  and  then  take 
to  the  mountains,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  government.” 
Also  at  a Sunday  service  at  which 
Capt.  Van  Vliet  was  present,  in  the 
course  of  a sermon  by  Elder  Taylor, 
the  preacher  referred  to  the  approach 
of  the  United  States  troops,  and  asked 
how  many  of  those  present  would  be 
willing  to  apply  the  torch  to  their  own 
dwellings  and  lay  waste  their  fields, 
when  every  individual  in  a congrega- 
tion of  over  4,000  persons  held  up  his 
hand  as  a sign  of  his  willingness. 
From  all  the  facts  Capt.  Van  Vliet 
was  satisfied  that  the  Mormons  would 
attempt  to  resist  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  troops  through  the  nar- 
row mountain  defiles  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah. 

The  expedition  to  Utah  was  put 


under  the  command  of  Col.  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  the  accomplished 
officer  who  afterwards  fell  on  the 
wrong  side  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
On  the  29th  of  September  he  reports 
having  just  crossed  the  south  fork  of 
the  Platte  river.  A portion  of  the 
small  army  was  in  advance.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  Col.  E.  B.  Alexander 
was  at  Camp  Winfield,  Utah  Terri- 
tory, about  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
. Fort  Bridger,  with  a detachment  of 
the  army.  Here  he  received  letters 
from  Brigham  Young  and  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  “ Lieut. -General  commanding 
Nauvoo  Legion.”  The  latter  stated 
that  he  was  on  the  ground  “ to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Gov. 
Young.”  In  his  letter  Young  claims 
to  be  still  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  virtue  of  act  of  Congress, 
passed  September  9,  1850,  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  “no  successor 
having  been  appointed  and  qualified 
as  provided  by  law,”  and  as  he  had 
not  been  removed  from  his  office  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  this  authority  that 
he  issued  his  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  entrance  of  armed  forces  into  the 
Territory.  His  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Utah  was  inflammable. 
“We  are  invaded,”  he  says,  “by  a 
hostile  force,  who  are  evidently  as- 
sailing us  to  accomplish  our  overthrow 
and  destruction.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  we  have  trusted  officials  of 
the  Government,  from  constables  and 
justices  to  judges,  governors  and  pre- 
sidents, only  to  be  scorned,  held  in 
derision,  insulted  and  betrayed.  Our 
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houses  have  been  plundered  and  then 
burned,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our 
principal  men  butchered  while  under 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government 
for  their  safety,  and  our  families 
driven  from  their  homes  to  find  that 
shelter  in  the  barren  wilderness,  and 
that  protection  among  hostile  savages 
which  were  denied  them  in  the  boasted 
abodes  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion  The  issue  which 

has  thus  been  forced  upon  us  com- 
pels us  to  resort  to  the  great  first  law 
of  self-preservation,  and  stand  in  our 
own  defence  : a right  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  genius  of  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  and  upon  which  the 
government  is  based. 

“Our  duty  to  ourselves — to  our  fam- 
ilies— requires  us  not  to  tamely  sub- 
mit to  be  driven  and  slain  without  an 
attempt  to  preserve  ourselves.  Our 
duty  to  our  country — our  holy  reli- 
gion— our  God — to  freedom  and  lib- 
erty— requires  that  we  should  not 
quietly  stand  still  and  see  those  fet- 
ters forging  around  us  which  are  cal- 
culated to  enslave  and  bring  us  in 
subjection  to  an  unlawful  military 
•despotism  such  as  can  only  emanate, 
in  a country  of  constitutional  law, 
from  usurpation,  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion.” 

The  Mormons  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  mere  threats.  On  thfc  4th 
of  October,  1857,  they  captured  and 
burned,  on  Green  river,  three  govern- 
ment supply  trains,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  wagons  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  tents  for  the  army,  and 
carried  away  several  hundred  ani- 


mals. By  this  act  the  troops  were 
put  to  great  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship. In  his  report  dated  December 
6th,  1858,  the  Secretary  of  War  men- 
tions, among  their  traitorous  and  re- 
bellious proceedings,  the  following  : 
“ They  not  only  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  that  Territory  without  a pre- 
text, but  against  every  principle  of 
justice,  of  law,  and  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  embodied  their  whole 
force  of  effective  men  and  kept  them 
constantly  drilled  and  under  arms, 
hovering  about  our  encampment, 
seeking  a favorable  moment,  if  one 
should  ever  offer  itself,  to  cut  off  and 
destroy  the  whole  command.  They 
fortified  the  narrow  mountain  passes 
leading  towards  the  town  and  chief 
settlements  where  they  reside,  and 
collected  from  remote  neighborhoods 
all  the  deluded  people  belonging  to 
their  sect.  Every  preparation  which 
indicated  a spirit  of  determined  hos- 
tility, of  rebellion,  of  treason  and  war, 
characterized  these  people  in  every 
action,  and  nothing  but  menace  and 
defiance  towards  the  United  States 
authorities  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of 
their  chief  impostor  or  any  of  his 
confederates.”*  Under  such  circum- 
stances nothing  remained  for  the 
Government  to  do  but  to  put  them 
down  wdth  a strong  hand.  Reinforce- 
ments were  raised,  and  the  army  in 
Utah,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  amounted 
to  5,608  officers  and  men. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  for 
the  winter  of  1857-8  were  at  Camp 
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Scott,  in  Utah  Territory.  Military 
operations  were  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  condition  of  the  animals.  Many 
draught  mules  had  died,  and  others 
had  been  injured  or  run  down  by 
over-work.  In  his  report  to  his  chief, 
Lieutenant  Burns,  regimental  quar- 
termaster, complained  that  most  of 
the  teamsters  “ drove  team  for  the 
first  time,  and  were  required  to  break 
in  young  and  wild  mules,  which  re- 
sulted, in  many  cases,  in  broken  limbs 
or  dead  animals.  Nearly  all  of  them 
lacked  fitness  or  interest  for  the  ser- 
vice, experience  in  its  details,  regu- 
larity and  industry  in  its  duties  and 
honesty  in  its  responsibilities.”  To 
repair  these  losses,  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1857,  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy, 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  set  out  with  a 
detachment  of  forty  men  for  New 
Mexico  to  procure  a number  of  horses 
and  mules.  It  was  a most  arduous 
journey.  On  the  1st  day  of  January 
he  arrived  at  Taos,  in  New  Mexico. 
His  march  had  lain  directly  across 
the  mountains,  through  the  Couche- 
topa  Pass.  He  reported  that  for  up- 
wards Of  two  hundred  miles  he  had 
made  his  way  through  deep  snow. 
His  men  had  suffered  extremely  from 
cold  and  the  labor  of  breaking  their 
way  through  the  hard-packed  snow. 
He  had  lost  but  one  man  on  the  way. 
There  was  much  uneasinesss  in  regard 
to  his  return  to  headquarters,  as  the 
Mormons  had  threatened  to  attack 
his  small  party,  and  stampede  the 
animals.  The  military  commander  in 
New  Mexico  was  therfore  requested 
to  send  a sufficient  escort  with  Cap- 


tain Marcy  to  insure  his  safety  against 
the  enemy.  He  arrived  at  Camp 
Scott  with  the  required  animals,  “all 
well  and  in  good  condition,”  on  the 
1 ith  of  June,  1858. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  and  the 
United  States  army  began  prepara- 
tions for  more  active  service,  the  Mor- 
mons gradually  cooled  their  ardor. 
In  March,  Brigham  Young  ranted  a 
good  deal  about  the  probability  that 
they  should  again  consign  their  pro- 
perty to  flames  and  waste,  and  renew 
their  wanderings.  “ If  we  vacate  the 
ground,”  said  he,  “ that  may  satisfy 
them  ; but  if  they  undertake  to  come 
in  before  we  are  ready,  we  will  send 
them  to  their  long  home.”  However 
they  contrived  to  be  “ ready  ” by  the 
time  the  government  was  prepared  to 
enter. 

Governor  Cumming  had  preceded 
the  army,  and  on  April  15th,  1858,  he 
addressed  a letter  to  Col.  Johnston* 
from  the  “ Executive  office,  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.”  In  this  letter  he  states 
that  he  had  arrived  safe,  and  that  he 
had  been  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  Governor  of  Utah,  and  so  far  from 
having  encountered  insults  or  indig- 
nities, he  had  been  “ universally  greet- 
ed with  respectful  attentions.”  He 
stated  also  that  Brigham  Young  had 
called  upon  him,  and  that  the  ex- 
governor had  evinced  a willingness  to 
afford  him  every  facility  for  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  his  administra- 
tive duties.  By  the  latter  part  of  May 
all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mor- 
mons had  melted  away.  On  the  21st 
of  that  month  the  governor  wrote  : 
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“ After  a careful  investigation,  I am 
gratified  in  being  able  to  inform  you 
that  I believe  there  is  £t  present  no 
organized  armed  force  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  any  part  of  this  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  party  subject 
to  my  orders,  in  or  near  Echo  Canon.” 
On  the  6th  of  April,  President  Bu- 
chanan by  proclamation  offered  “ a 
free  and  full  pardon  ” to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Utah  who  should  submit 
to  the  laws.  On  the  14th  day  of 
June,  Gov.  Cumming  proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  the  President,  that, 
“ Whereas,  the  proffered  pardon  was 
accepted,  with  the  prescribed  terms 
of  the  proclamation,”  all  persons  who 
had  submitted  to  the  laws  were 
“freely  and  fully  pardoned  for  all 
treasons  and  seditions  heretofore  com- 
mitted.” On  the  16th  of  June,  the 
army  was  put  in  motion  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  The  inhabitants  de- 
precated the  approach  of  the  troops. 
The  strongest  assurance  by  Col. 
Johnston  could  not  quiet  their  fears. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  the  army  arriv- 
ed at  Salt  Lake  City.  “ I found  the 
city  abandoned,”  wrote  Col.  Johnston, 
“ except  by  a few  persons  engaged  in 
guarding  the  property  and  keeping 
the  gardens  in  good  order.  I under- 
stand that  the  citizens  will  return  in 
a few  days.”  The  people  had  retired 
to  Provo,  a town  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Upon  assur- 
ance from  Col.  Johnston  and  the  com- 
missioners who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  President,  they  returned  to  the 
latter  place.  “ It  was  the  intention  of 
the  people,”  the  commissioners  re- 


ported, “if  a peaceable  adjustment  had 
not  been  made,  to  have  burned  their 
homes,  destroyed  the  growing  crops, 
and  retreated  to  the  mountains  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  With  this 
view  they  had  removed  their  women 
and  children,  and  their  household  and 
personal  property  from  the  city  and 
settlements  north  of  it,  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  had  stored 
large  quantities  of  grain  and  pro- 
visions in  the  mountains.”  The 
troops  went  into  camp  in  Cedar  Val- 
ley, thirty-six  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  camp  took  the  name 
of  Camp  Floyd.  A portion  of  the 
troops  were  detached  on  other  service 
or  discharged,  and  the  remainder 
went  into  permanent  quarters  here, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  Indians,  who  had  become  trouble- 
some, and  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Government  until  matters 
should  become  finally  settled. 

Thus  the  Mormon  difficulty  that  at 
one  time  was  ominous  of  strife  and 
bloodshed,  was  smoothed  away.  In 
his  annual  Message  to  Congress  the 
President  said  : “ The  present  con- 

dition of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  when 
contrasted  with  what  it  was  one  year 
ago,  is  a subject  for  congratulation. 
It  was  then  in  a state  of  open  rebel- 
lion, and,  cost  what  it  might,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Government  required 
that  this  rebellion  should  be  surpass- 
ed and  the  Mormons  compelled  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution 

and  the  laws I am  happy 

to  inform  you  that  the  governor  and 
other  civil  officers  of  Utah  are  now  per- 
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forming  their  appropriate  functions 
without  resistance.  The  authority  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  has 


been  fully  restored,  and  peace  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Territory.”* 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


* Message  and  Documents.  1858-9.  Part.  1. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RESERVE. 


Letters  of  inquiry  from  men  of 
other  States,  asking  the  meaning  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  and 
the  fact  that  so  few  of  our  own  citi- 
zens fully  understand  that  it  is  his- 
toric ground,  for  which  nations  and 
States  have  contended  for  centuries, 
has  induced  the  writer  to  prepare  the 
following  epitomized  sketch  : 

Ownership  of  the  Connecticut  West- 
ern Reserve  has  been  claimed  by 
England,  France  and  Spain.  The 
history  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory commences  in  1785,  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Indians  at  Fort  McIntosh, 
near  Beaver,  Philadelphia.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve goes  back  to  1662.  By  the 
treaty  of  1785,  the  United  States  ac- 
quired* all  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga river,  Portage  Path  and  Tuscar- 
awas. By  this  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  the  United  States  claimed  to 
own  the  whole  territory,  but  the  State 
of  Connecticut  had  a charter  granted 
by  Charles  II.,  of  England,  in  1662, 
conveying  tothat  State,  when  a colony, 
the  territory  bounded  by  the  south 
line  of  Massachusetts  on  the  north,  and 
extending  to  Long  Island  Sound  on 


the  south,  and  from  the  Narragansett 
river  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
the  west.  These  boundaries  included 
not  only  what  is  now  called  Connec- 
ticut, but  a portion  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  nearly  one-half  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  parts  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Oregon  and 
California.  The  Indians,  who  were 
the  rightful  owners  of  this  territory, 
were  never  consulted.  King  Charles 
assumed  he  had  a right  to  it,  and 
granted  a charter  of  it  to  Connecticut. 
Later  he  granted  a charter  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  what 
is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
one  to  William  Penn  for  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  charters 
cut  entirely  across  the  territory  pre- 
viously granted  to  Connecticut,  and  a 
long  controversy  followed  between 
Connecticut,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
William  Penn,  which  was  continued 
until  1664,  when  it  was  decided  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  King 
for  that  purpose.  These  commission- 
ers decided  that  Connecticut  had  no 
right  to  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
Patent  or  Charter  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Although  compelled  to  submit  to 
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this  decision,  Connecticut  insisted  on 
her  claim  west  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing Northern  Pennsylvania.  In  1781, 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  granting  to  these  commis- 
sioners full  power  to  act,  and  make  a 
final  settlement.  The  commissioners 
met  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1782, 
and  on  a full  hearing  decided  that 
Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  but  that  it  belonged 
to  Pennsylvania.  To  avoid  all  further 
controversy,  in  1786,  Connecticut,  by 
her  Representatives  in  Congress,  pro- 
posed to  cede  all  her  lands  west  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  United  States, 
excepting  a Reserve  of  120  miles  west 
of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of  lati- 
tude 44  degrees.  This  proposition 
was  accepted  and  the  long  contro- 
versy settled. 

The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
120  miles  long  and  52  miles  wide, 
contains  about  the  same  area  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  This  Reserve 
was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  viz., 
Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Mahoning, 
Geauga,  Lake,  Portage,  Summit, 
Medina,  Lorain,  Erie,  Huron  and 
Cuyahoga. 

Spain  claimed  the  vast  territory  of 
which  Portage  county  is  a part,  by 
virtue  of  the  discovery  of  the  south 
end  of  the  continent,  called  Florida, 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512,  and  a gift 
of  confirmation  of  her  claim  to  the 
continent  by  the  Pope.  The  Pope 
assumed  that  God  owned  it,  and  he, 
as  his  vice-regent,  had  a right  to  dis- 


pose of  it.  Protestant  England  nor 
Catholic  France  were  willing  to  re- 
cognize the  Pope’s  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  the  territory  unless  he  could 
show  a legal  Power  of  Attorney  from 
the  grantor.  The  only  claim  that 
France  could  make  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  Marquette,  Hennepin  and 
other  Catholic  missionaries  from 
Quebec  went  up  through  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  from  the  lakes,  over- 
land to  the  Mississippi  river,  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians  and  planting  the 
cross.  On  this  flimsy  pretext  the 
French  based  their  claims  to  all  of 
North  America,  and  commenced  build- 
ing a chain  of  forts  from  Quebec  to 
the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
thence  across  to  the  Mississipppi  and 
down  the  river.  They  also  built  them 
in  the  interior,  showing  a determina- 
tion to  enforce  their  claim,  if  neces- 
sary, by  resort  to  arms.  Among  their 
forts  was  one  on  the  Cuyahoga  river 
in  what  is  now  Northampton,  form- 
erly in  Portage  county.  The  English 
claim  was  based  on  the  fact  that,  in 
1497,  the  Cabots,  father  and  son, 
sailed  along  the  coast  and  discovered 
Newfoundland. 

France  and  England,  though  deadly 
opposed  to  each  other,  were  united  in 
their  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Spain, 
and  by  their  advances  south,  and 
finally,  by  a settlement  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  1582,  in  North 
Carolina,  backed  as  he  was  by  the 
power  of  England,  Spain  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her  claim  to  all  the 
territory  except  Florida,  which  she 
was  allowed  to  hold  by  virtue  of  the 
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discovery  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  Eng- 
land and  France,  being  now  sole 
owners  of  this  valuable  prize,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  both  nations  were 
preparing  to  test  their  exclusive  claim 
by  arbitration  of  arms.  In  1754  the 
threatened  contest  began  and  con- 
tinued till  1760,  when  France  was.  de- 
feated, and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  she  transferred  her  title  to 
America  to  England,  and  England, 
by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  surrendered 
her  title  south  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  McIntosh,  in  1785,  the  Indians 
ceded  all  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  and  east  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga, Portage  Path  and  Tuscarawas 
river,  to  the  United  States  ; the  In- 
dian, Spanish,  French  and  English 
claims  were  thus  all  merged  in  the 
United  States  title.  By  the  compro- 
mise between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  1786,  consummated  by  the 
deed  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  30th  of  May,  1800,  the 
United  States  conveyed  the  title  of 
the  Reserve  of  120  miles  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, which,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1795,  gave  a deed  to  John 
Morgan,  Jonathan  Brace  and  John 
Caldwell,  of  the  Reserve,  to  hold  as 
trustees  for  the  company,  and  from 
thence  is  derived  all  the  land  titles  on 
the  Western  Reserve. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  these  trus- 
tees all  lived  till  every  acre  of  land 
deeded  in  trust  to  them  was  sold. 
Previous  to  this  sale,  500,000  acres  of 


the  west  end  of  the  Reserve  were,  in 
1792,  granted  by  Connecticut  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield 
and  Norwalk,  in  that  State,  for  losses 
by  the  burning  of  those  towns  by  the 
British  in  the  Rvolutionary  war. 
From  this  circumstance  they  are 
called  the  “ Fire  Lands.”  The  bal- 
ance, about  3,000,000,  was  sold  to  the 
Land  Company  for  $1,200,000,  being 
about  forty  cents  an  acre. 

A large  per  cent  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  Western  Reserve  were  from 
Connecticut.  The  State  is  composed 
of  only  eight  counties,  yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  like  territory  in  the 
United  States  has  sent  out  so  many 
distinguished  and  prominent  men. 
It  has  furnished  five  governors  for  the 
famous  Buckeye  State,  as  follows  : 

Samuel  Huntington  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of 
1785. 

Return  J.  Meigs  was  born  in  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  in  1765,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1785. 

Ethan  A.  Brown  was  born  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  in  Fair- 
field  county,  July  4th,  1766,  and  was 
educated  by  private  teachers. 

Seabury  Ford,  eighteenth  Governor 
of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn- 
ecticut in  1802,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1825. 

George  Hoadly  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  July  31st,  1826, 
and  was  educated  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Adelbert  College,  which, 
and  also  Yale  College  have  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
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It  is  said  by  prominent  writers  that 
among  the  Yankee  pioneer  stock  of 
the  New  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve, and  their  descendants,  have 
taken  and  read  more  books,  news- 
papers, magazines  and  periodicals 
than  in  any  place  of  the  same  popu- 
lation and  area  in  the  United  States. 


Many  conflicting  claims  relative 
to  this  territory  among  the  States  had 
to  be  reconciled,  or  Virginia  would 
have  owned  the  whole  Northwestern 
territory,  and  consigned  it  to  slavery. 

E.  P.  Brainerd. 

Ravenna,  O.,  1889. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  : ITS  INCEPTION,  EVOLUTION 

AND  RESULTS. 

FINAL  GLEANINGS  IN  A FRUITFUL  JFIELD. 

XXIII. 


The  years  immediately  preceding 
1850  were  well  into  a period  when 
the  railroad  was  viewed  by  the  people 
as  a familiar  and  well-established 
mechanical  and  commercial  force, 
and  the  expressions  of  wonder  and 
prophecies  of  things  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished become  more  rare  as  we  ap- 
proach the  half-century  mark.  Steam 
had  by  this  time  practically  demon- 
strated its  claim  to  be  the  one  great 
motive  power  for  the  present  at  least, 
as  electric  power  had  proved  itself 
little  else  than  a plaything,  and  the 
atmospheric  railway  was  too  expen- 
sive for  practical  use.*  Lines  of  rail- 
road extended  in  all  directions,  and 
millions  of  capital  had  been  invested 
in  the  construction  thereof.  The 
mails  were  moved  by  rail  when  pos- 
sible ; the  telegraph  had  become  an 
instrument  of  daily  use,  and  in  1850 
travel  was,  in  practical  effects,  very 
much  as  it  is  to-day. 

But  here  and  there  new  devices  or 
modes  of  railway  administration  are 
discovered  as  we  pass  along  the  con- 
cluding years  of  this  important  half- 
century,  and  to  some  of  these  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  will  be  briefly 

* It  was  found  in  England  that  “ the  cost 
of  conveying  ^100  worth  of  passengers” 
was  ^108. 


directed  before  we  cease  to  glean  in 
these  fruitful  fields  of  miscellaneous 
railroad  information. 

The  receipt  and  delivery  of  bag- 
gage at  the  railroad  depot  is  con- 
ducted now  as  a matter  of  course 
and  its  method  need  hardly  be  de- 
scribed to  the  least  traveled  youth; 
but  there  was  a time  when  the  present 
system  of  safety  and  dispatch  had 
not  been  reached.  We  are  told  that 
in  1845*  quite  an  animated  discus- 
sion was  being  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  best  method  of  protect- 
ing the  baggage  of  those  traveling 
by  rail.  The  editor  favored  the 
American  system,  and  as  he  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  point  to  which 
the  baggage-men  upon  this  side  of 
the  sea  had  then  advanced,  his  de- 
scription is  worthy  of  quotation  : 
“ A number  of  cars  or  vans  are  placed 
upon  the  track  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  engine  and  tender  ; the 
object  of  putting  them  in  this  posi- 
tion is  to  insure  greater  safety  to  the 
passenger  carriages  in  case  of  colli- 
sion, or  should  the  engine  run  off  the 
track.  These  vans  are  made  quite 
water-tight,  with  a door  at  each  side 
of  the  track,  which  are  securely 
locked  when  the  train  starts,  and  are 

* Wilmer  & Smith’s  “ European  Times,” 
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in  charge  of  the  conductor,  who  is 
also  called,  baggage-master.  One  or 
more  of  these  vans  may  be  used  for 
baggage  to  go  ‘ through,’  or  to  the 
end  of  the  route  ; others  are  for  ‘ way’ 
baggage.  When  a passenger  goes  to 
a station  to  take  his  place,  he  gives 
his  baggage  to  the  conductor,  who 
hands  the  owner  a tin  check  with  a 
number  upon  it,  perhaps  1050.  The 
conductor  then  places  a duplicate 
1050  upon  the  article  of  luggage, 
also  giving  a check  for  each  separate 
article  of  box,  trunk,  bag,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  On  arriving  at  his 
destination,  the  traveler  presents  his 
check  1050-  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
whatever  article  in  the  baggage-car 
which  has.  1050  upon  it  belongs  to 
him  ; and  so  on  with  the  other  checks, 
if  he  has  any.  The  mode  of  delivery 
is  thus  : At  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  baggage-cars  are  brought  within 
a railing  upon  the  platform,  so  that 
the  assistants  may  not  be  interfered 
with.  The  door  is  then  unlocked  by 
the  conductor,  the  first  article  at 
hand  is  taken  out,  whatever  number 
is  upon  it  is  called  out  loudly  by  the 
assistant,  the  owner  has  the  duplicate 
number  in  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
he  hears  his  number  called  hie  makes 
known  the  fact  to  the  person  who  has 
called  out,  gives  up  his  check  and 
takes  his  luggage.  If  a traveler  has 
a number  of  packages,  and  does  not 
wish  to  be  detained,  he  can  leave  his 
checks  with  a porter  or  cartman  and 
feel  assured  there  will  be  no  error  in 
delivery.  The  only  objection  to  this 
mode  of  securing  lugg'age  is  the  de- 


tention at  the  end  of  the  journey.  If 
properly  managed,  however,  the  lug- 
gage of  tw'O  hundred  passengers  can 
be  delivered  within  ten  minutes — 
some  of  it,  of  course,  in  one.  The 
advantage  is  perfect  security  from 
theft.” 

Another  of  the  novelties  of  railroad 
travel  was  introduced  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  shape  of  the  smoking- 
car,  of  which  an  English  writer,  in  1846, 
says  : “ A novelty  has  recently  been 
introduced  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
(England)  railway  in  the  running  of 
a handsome  carriage,  termed  a smok- 
ing or  excursion  saloon.  In  size  and 
form  of  build  it  much  resembles  the 
royal  carriages  on  the  Great  Western, 
South  Western  and  other  raihvays. 
Its  extreme  length  is  forty  feet,  the 
body  being  about  thirty  feet,  the 
ends  being  converted  into  a kind  of 
open  lounge.  It  runs  on  six  wrheels, 
which  are  fitted  with  Adams’  bow 
springs.  The  internal  decorations 
are  of  the  most  recherche  description. 
The  seats  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  sides,  and  are  handsomely  covered 
with  morocco  leather.  A highly- 
polished  mahogany  table  occupies 
the  center,  the  entire  fitted  with  self- 
balancing lamps.  The  sides  are 
lighted  by  eight  plate-glass  windows 
of  unusual  size,  while  its  ends  are 
fitted  up  with  four  plates  of  looking- 
glass.  Its  drapery  is  composed  of 
bright  crimson  silk,  formed  in  very 
graceful  design.  The  roof  presents 
an  exceedingly  chaste  appearance. 
The>  ground  work  is  painted  white, 
the  moldings  being  gilt.  The  gene- 
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ral  furniture  is  of  richly  carved,  pol- 
ished mahogany.  The  exterior  is 
painted  a deep  maroon  color,  orna- 
mented with  gold  etchings  and  em- 
blazoned with  the  company’s  ciphers. 
Passengers  using  the  smoking  saloon 
are  to  pay  first-class  fare.” 

The  smoke  consumer  for  locomo- 
tives came  into  - use  at  this  prolific 
period,  furnishing,  as  one  writer  of 
the  day  exultantly  declared  : “ A pro- 
tection for  railroad  travelers  against 
the  smoke  and  coal  cinders  which 
render  that  mode  of  conveyance, — 
railroad, — not  only  uncomfortable  but 
dangerous  ; multitudes  of  persons 
have  had  their  eyes  seriously  injured 
by  the  cinders  which  are  drawn  into 
the  cars  by  the  eddying  currents  of  air 
produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
railway  trains,  and  a general  dis- 
comfort is  often  experienced,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  weather,  from  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  windows  to 
avoid  the  annoyance.”  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  was  pleased  to  an- 
nounce, that  in  the  invention  of  “ a 
patent  smoke  consuming  apparatus,’ 
this  evil  was  effectually  obviated.  The 
machine  was  thus  described  : It  con- 

sists of  what  maybe  called  an  endless 
chain  of  bars  ; and  this  chain  of  bars 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  on 
which  the  live  coal  blazes.  The  chain 
moves  very  slowly  forward,  not  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  the  minute, 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
furnace,  carrying  the  fire  along 
with  it ; at  the  back  or  bridge  of  the 
furnace,  the  chain  of  bars  moves 
round,  and  comes  back  beneath. 


Thus  it  goes  on  endlessly  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  The  apparatus  is  fixed 
on  a carriage,  which  is  rum  into  its 
place  on  a;  species  of  railroad,  and  the 
whole, — that  is,  the  whole,  bottom  of 
the  furnace, — can  be  dragged  in  or  out 
at  pleasure,  by  which  means  every 
facility  is  presented  for  cleaning,  re- 
novating, etc.  The  chain  of  bars  is 
moved  by  connecting  gear  from  the 
steam  engine.  The  coal  is  laid  on  a 
hopper  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  carried  forward  by  the  bars, 
the  depth  of  coal  that  enters  being 
regulated  by  an  iron  door,  .which  is 
depressed  or  raised  like  a sling.  The 
principle  of  smoke  consumption  con- 
sists in  the  slow  and  regular  admission 
of  the  coal.  Instead  of  being  heaved 
in  with  a shovel,  so  as  to  produce 
continual  gusts  of  smoke,  it  is  admitted 
as  it  were  by  hair  breadths.  The  igni- 
tion is  therefore  little  at  a time,  and 
what  smoke  is  raised,  having  to  go 
over  the  whole  bright  fire  beyond,  it 
is  necessarily  consumed.  Nothing 
gets  up  the  chimney  that  is  percept- 
ible to.  the  eye.”  “ The  apparatus,” 
adds  the  Post,  “ we  are  told,  has  the 
advantage  of  economizing  fuel  and  at- 
tendance, while  it  sustains  the  steam 
equally  with  the  common  practice  of 
firing.  The  whole  invention  is  as 
simple  as  ingenious.  More  than  a 
year  ago  one  of  these  patents  was 
applied  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of 
Edinburg,  to  a ten-horse  power  engine, 
which  they  employed  to  drive  their 
extensive  printing  machinery.  They 
have  found  it  everything  they  desired.” 
An  India  rubber  cars-pring  made 
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its  appearance  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  Mr.  Minor,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Railroad  Journal , who  had 
the  pleasure  of  riding  in  two  cars  so 
fitted, — one  upon  the  Harlem  road, 
and  another  upon  the  New  Jersey 
road  between  Jersey  City  and  New 
Brunswick,  had  this  to  say  of  them  : 
“ The  difference  between  these  cars 
and  others  on  steel  springs,  in  the 
same  train,  was  manifest,  especially 
when  reading, — and  it  appeared  that 
while  in  the  cars  with  India  rubber 
springs  the  track  was  in  much  better 
repair  than  in  the  other  cars.  The 
apparent  difference  arose  from  the 
great  elasticity  of  the  rubber  springs, 
which  continued  to  yield  as  long  as 
additional  weight  was  applied,  and  to 
return  on  passing  any  inequality, 
however  small.  Of  their  comparitive 
durability  we  cannot  speak,  though 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  dur- 
ability. This  point  will,  however,  be 
soon  tested,  as  they  are  coming  rapidly 
into  use  on  several  roads.”  Some- 
thing in  the  same  line  was  touched 
upon  in  the  announcement  made  by 
one  of  the  engineers  upon  the  Auburn 
& Syracuse  in  1848,  that  a plan  had 
been  devised  and  carried  into  effect 
that  would  prevent  much  of  the  noise 
that  had  caused  so  much  annoyance 
upon  railroads,  the  contrivance  being 
the  abolishment  of  the  plate  then  in 
general  use,  and  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  rails  by  dowel-pins,  entering 
about  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 
“ The  cars  glide  over  the  rails,”  it  was 
declared,  “ without  any  disagreeable 
jarring  or  noise.”  A railroad  track 


sprinkler  was  devised  about  the  same 
time,  having  been  patented  by  certain 
ingenious  residents  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  From  the  Journal  of 
that  city  we  learn  that  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  trains  of  the  Stoning- 
ton  Railroad,  “with  results  favorable 
far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  pro- 
jectors.” A tank  of  two  thousand 
gallons  was  found  sufficient  to  sprinkle 
the  whole  track  from  Providence  to 
Stonington,  the  train  going  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  “ The 
dust,”  says  the  same  authority,  “has 
been  laid  so  effectually  as  to  give  no 
annoyance  to  passengers  ; the  friction 
of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  has  been 
greatly  diminished  ; the  bearing  of 
the  wheels  and  the  journals  have  been 
much  less  worn,  and  such  a thing  as 
a hot  box  to  a car  has  not  been  known, 
even  at  the  greatest  speed,  since  the 
sprinkler  has  been  in  use.  The  labor 
of  cleaning  the  cars,  and  the  wear 
upon  them,  have  also  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  sprinkler  is  placed 
just  behind  the  locomotive,  so  that 
while  the  locomotive  is  constantly  on  a 
dry  and  comparatively  dusty  track, 
the  cars  are  going  over  a wet  one.” 

At  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  same  year  (1848),  a paper  was 
read  on  the  application  of  carbonic 
acid  as  a motive  power,  by  Mr.  Jager, 
C.  E.,  in  which  the  author  claimed 
that  as  the  force  of  carbonic  acid  had 
no  limit,  it  might  profitably  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  steam.  This  was 
the  line  of  his  reasoning  : The  ordi- 

nary locomotive  engine  takes  a power 
of  six  atmospheres  ; he  proposed  an 
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engine  to  be  worked  with  carbonic 
acid,  the  principle  of  which  was  not 
to  lose  the  gas,  but  after  it  had  served 
to  work  the  pistons,  should  be  made 
to  return,  without  loss,  into  a vessel 
similiar  to  a portable  gas  holder,  to 
be  placed  in  the  rear  part  of  the  loco- 
motive ; and  thus  an  apparatus,  so 
charged  at  a station,  might  be  made 
to  work. for  years,  until  required  to  be 
repaired.  Common  chalk,  or  other 
ordinary  carbonate  of  lime,  would 
yield  two  hundred  and  twenty  quarts 
of  gas  from  two  and  one-fourth,  by 
the  application  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water.  He  then  entered  into  statis- 
tical details  as  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
required  to  carry  a locomotive  cer- 
tain distances  at  given  rates  per  hour, 
from  which  he  deduced  the  following 
conclusions:  i.  That  by  suitable  appa- 
ratus placed  at  each  station,  atmo- 
spheres of  carbonic  acid  may  be  con- 
centrated for  an  unlimited  time,  from 
whence  the  receiver  may  be  filled.  2. 
An  apparatus  having  double  compart- 
ments, will  keep  the  carbonic  acid 
after  it  has  done  its  work,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  3.  The  gas 
after  having  communicated  its  motive 
power  to  the  engine,  instead  of  being 
lost,  like  steam,  will  return  under  the 
conducting  vessel,  where  the  piston, 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  other 
pistons,  will  force  into  the  conduct- 
ing receiver  a quantity  of  permanent 
gas,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
condensed  gas  issuing  from  the  other 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
engine.  4,  The  only  question  not  yet 


entirely  resolved  is  to  make  the  per- 
manent gas  re-enter  the  condensing 
apparatus,  with  the  absorbtion  of  as 
little  power  as  possible.  To  accom- 
plish this,  he  proposed  to  place  a lever 
on  each  side  of  the  engine,  put  in 
motion  by  eccentrics,  adapted  to  the 
first  moving  wheels;  at  each  extremity 
of  the  lever  wTould  be  placed  a winch 
which  would  move  two  pistons  of  a 
given  diameter,  so  that  the  gas  would 
pass  in  and  out  without  hindrance. 

From  the  Batavia  (New  York) 
Times  (in  1848)  : — “ Few  of  our 
readers  we  presume,  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  wood  consumed 
by  the  various  railway  companies  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  Utica 
& Schenectady  Company  consume 
about  25,000  cords  of  two-feet  wood 
per  annum  ; the  Auburn  & Rochester 
road,  about  15,000  cords  ; and  the 
Tonawanda  road,  8,000  cords.  The 
other  roads  consume  probably  from 
30,000  to  35,000  cords — making  the 
whole  amount  upwards  of  80,000 
cords  per  annum.” 

Already  the  flood-gates  of  railway 
litigation  were  opened,  and  one  of 
the  early  illustrative  cases  was  heard 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Boston  (1848),  upon  the  application 
of  one  Jacob  Richardson  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  caused  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  a car  upon  the  Boston 
& Lowell  Railroad,  the  case  having 
been  pending  since  August,  1847. 
The  declaration  alleged  carelessness 
and  negligence  on  part  of  the  de- 
fendants, in  not  providing  safe,  suit- 
able, and  proper  axles  and  wheels,  by 
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means  of  which  the  car  broke  down 
and  the  plaintiff  was  injured.  The 
allegations  set  forth  covered  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  facts  : On  the 
ist  of  January,  1840,  the  plaintiff  took 
the  morning  train  from  Woburn  to 
Boston,  and  when  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  city,  the  train  running 
at  full  speed  and  turning  a curve, 
the  forwrard  axle  of  the  car  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  broke,  and  the  cor- 
ner of  the  car  dropped,  “and  the 
motion  became. plunging,  as  if  some- 
thing was  rooting  up.  The  door  in 
the  side  of  the  car  blew  open  as  the 
car  dropped,  and  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  standing  in  the  channel,  and  op- 
posite to  the  door,  jumped  out  and 
fell  upon  the  frozen  ground.  When 
picked  up  he  was  insensible,  and  the 
blood  was  flowing  from  his  ears,  nose 
and  forehead.  He  remained  uncon- 
scious for  many  days  ; was  confined 
to  his  house  six  or  eight  weeks  ; and 
was  permanently  injured  by  the  entire 
deafness  of  «one  ear,  loss  of  memory 
and  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
mind  upon  business,  and  by  a gene- 
ral disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  decline  of  health.”  A part  of 
the  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  axle 
was  not  one  of  the  best  kind  then  in 
use,  but  was  an  old-fashioned  rolled 
iron  one,  weakest  where  it  should  be 
strongest,  and  only  strong  where  no 
great. strength  was  required. 

The  judge  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried  charged  the  jury  that  the 
defendants,  as  carriers  of  passengers, 
were  not  to  beheld  as  insurers  of  safe 
carriage,  as  common  carriers  are  ; but 


they  were  bound  to  use  the  highest 
diligence,  and  if  there  occurred  any 
accident  from  want  of  care  or  negli- 
gence, however  slight,  they  would  be 
liable  ; that  the  burden  was  on  the 
plaintiff  throughout  to  show  negli- 
gence ; that  the  jury  must  find  pre- 
ponderating evidence  that  there  was 
negligence  or  want  of  care,  or  skill  ; 
that  the  plaintiff  lost  no  right  of 
action  by  springing  from  the  car  if 
the  danger  was  imminent,  and  caused 
alarm  and  fear,  and  the  plaintiff  had 
no  time  to  reason  and  reflect  upon 
the  best  course  to  pursue  ; that  is,  if 
through  the  neglect  of  the  defend- 
ants the  alarm  and  fear  arose,  they 
were  liable  for  the  damages  that  en- 
sued. The  jury  were  instructed  to 
pass  upon  the  question  of  neglect 
first,  and  if  they  found  there  was  neg- 
lect, then  to  consider  the  question 
of  damages.  They  discussed  the  case 
for  six  hours,  and  then  agreed  to  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed 
the  damages  at  $222.32.  The  plain- 
tiff promptly  asked  for  a new  trial, 
upon  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of 
damages.  The  case  need  not  be  con- 
tinued further,  the  chief  point  being 
to  set  forth  the  position  assumed  by 
the  courts  at  this  early  day  of  railroad 
litigation. 

Another  case  of  early  railroad  liti- 
gation adds  a ray  of  new  light  upon 
the  point — that  of  Ezra  H.  Corning 
vs.  The  Connecticut  River  Railroad 
Company,  where  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $9,040  were  awarded  for 
personal  injury  sustained  while  a pas- 
senger in  the  cars  of  the  company. 
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An  engine,  which  was  being  tested 
upon  the  line,  ran  into  the  car  in 
which  Mr.  Corning  was  seated,  and 
he  was  so  injured  as  to  be  entirely 
incapacitated  from  business,  and 
finally  left  in  a greatly  demoralized 
physical  condition.  The  Court  in- 
structed the  jury  that  they  were  to 
view  the  plaintiff’s  constitution  as  it 
was  when  the  suit  was  commenced, 
and  not  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  trial. 
They  were  to  award  such  damages 
as,  in  their  opinion,  would  compen- 
sate him,  so  far  as  money  could,  for 
the  injuries  received.  They  were  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  might  be  a poor  man  and  the  de- 
fendants a rich  corporation,  but  con- 
sider only  what  amount  of  damage 
had  been  done  and  what  amount  of 
money  would  pay  for  it.  The  golden 
rule,  he  declared,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  “ for  if  juries  were  to 
do  as  they  would  be  done  by,  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  get  a 
man  hung.” 

In  May,  1847,  a law  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  cover- 
ing the  use  of  baggage  checks  by  all 
the  railroad  companies  operating 
within  the  State  and  defining  that 
use  with  the  utmost  exactness,  “ It 
shall  be  the  duty,”  the  law  declares, 
“ of  every  railroad  company  hereafter 
to  furnish  and  attach  checks  to  each 
separate  parcel  of  baggage  which 
they  by  their  agent  or  officers  receive 
from  any  person  for  transportation 
as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  baggage, 
in  their  baggage-car  accompanying 
their  passenger  trains,  and  they  shall 


also  furnish  to  such  person  duplicate 
check  or  checks,  having  upon  it  or 
them  a corresponding  number  to  that 
attached  to  each  parcel  of  baggage  ; 
said  checks  and  duplicates  shall  be 
made  of  some  metallic  substance,  of 
convenient  size  and  form,  plainly 
stamped  with  numbers,  and  each 
check  furnished  with  a convenient 
strap  or  appendage  for  attaching  to 
baggage,  and  accompanying  it  a du- 
plicate, to  be  delivered  to  the  person 
delivering  or  owning  such  baggage  ; 
and  whenever  the  owner  of  said  bag- 
gage, or  other  person,  shall,  at  the 
place  the  cars  usually  stop  to  which 
said  baggage  was  to  be  transported, 
or  at  any  other  regular  stopping 
place,  present  their  duplicate  check 
or  checks  to  the  officer  or  agent  of 
the  railroad  ; or  of  any  railroad  over 
any  portion  of  which  said  baggage 
was  transported,  they  shall  deliver  it 
up  to  the  person  so  offering  the  du- 
plicate check,  or  checks,  without  un- 
necessary delay.  And  the  neglect  or 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  any  railroad 
company,  its  agents  or  officers,  to 
furnish  and  attach  to  any  person’s 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  traveling 
baggage,  if  conveyed  by  their  pas- 
senger trains,  suitable  check  or 
checks,  and  to  furnish  such  persons 
proper  duplicate  or  duplicates,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  such  person  and 
owner,  for  such  refusal  and  neglect, 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recov- 
ered in  action  for  debt.” 

Legislation  against  the  free  rail- 
road pass  was  also  commenced  in  the 
early  days  ; a measure  passing  the 
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Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  and 
becoming  a law,  which  clearly  de- 
fined and  greatly  confined  the  powers 
of  a railroad  company  in  the  matter 
of  free  transportation.  “ No  person,” 
it  was  declared,  “shall  be  allowed  to 
pass  or  be  carried  over  any  railroad 
in  this  State  without  first  paying  the 
customary  fare,  excepting  the  stock- 
holders going  to  and  returning  from 
the  annual  or  any  special  meeting  of 
said  railroad  corporation  ; the  direc- 
tors, treasurer  and  clerk  of  said  com- 
pany on  their  own  road  ; the  superin- 
tendent and  conductors  of  such  road 
and  such  other  roads  as  shall  have  a 
business  connection  and  contract  with 
such  road  ; persons  actually  engaged 
in  running  the  cars,  in  charge  of  bag- 
gage, or  in  repairing  the  road,  or 
persons  in  charge  of  freight  for- 
warded by  express,  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  with  the  corporation,  or 
in  charge  of  the  mail,  or  accom- 
panying their  own  freight  on  a 
freight  train.  Provided,  however, 
that  if  any  person  shall  apply  to  the 
president,  superintendent,  conductor, 
or  ticket-master  of  any  road  for  per- 
mission to  pass  free,  and  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  such  person  is  poor,  or  in 
misfortune,  and  unable  to  pay  the 
usual  fare,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
such  person  should  pass  over  the 
road,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  presi- 
dent, superintendent,  conductor,  or 
ticket-master  to  give  such  person  a 
written  permit  to  pass  free  over  such 
road,  and  such  permit  may  include 
the  wife  and  children  of  such  poor 
person.  A record  of  all  such  permits 


shall  be  made  by  the  person  giving  the 
same,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the. inspection  of  the  stockholders, 
and  a return  thereof  be  made  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  con- 
ductors on  such  railroads  immediately 
after  the  cars  start  on  the  road,  to  ex- 
amine the  tickets  of  the  passengers,  to 
ascertain  if  all  have  purchased  tickets, 
and  examine  the  tickets  of  all  persons 
entering  the  cars  by'  the  way,  and  if 
any  person  who  is  not  hereby  ex- 
cepted is  found  who  has  no  ticket,  to 
require  such  person  forthwith  to  pay 
the  usual  fare  over  such  road, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  the  person  pro- 
poses to  travel,  or  in  case  of  neglect 
or  refusal  to  pay,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  conductor  to  cause  the  train  to 
be  stopped,  and  the  person  or  persons 
so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  to 
leave  the  train,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  conductor 
to  use  such  force  as  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  such  person  from  the  train; 
and  the  conductor  shall  have  the 
same  power  to  command  assist- 
ance in  removing  such  persons  as 
sheriffs  by.  law  have  when  serving 
process,  and  under  the  same  pen- 
alty in  case  of  refusal.  Any  person 
refusing  to  pay  the  fare,  and  refusing 
to  leave  the  train  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  liable  to  a fine  of  ten  dollars. 

“ Any  conductor  who  shall  refuse 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  this  act,  or  any  president,  director 
superintendent,  ticket-master  or  con- 
ductor who  shall  pass  or  knowingly 
allow  any  person  to  pass  or  be  carried 
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over  their  road,  or  furnish  any  person 
with  a ticket  to  pass  over  their  road 
in  violation  of  the  first-section  of  this 
act,  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars.” 

Of  course  there  was  opposition  to 
this  stringent  measure,  a portion  of 
which  was  emphatically  expressed  by 
the  American  Railway  Times.  “ The 
sections  in  reference  to  free  passes,” 
it  declares,  “ is  the  most  arrant  non- 
sense, and  to  our  mind  the  legislators 
had  no  more  business  to  legislate 
concerning  it  than  they  had  to  regu- 
late the  same  matter  regarding  stage 
coaches,  baggagt-wagons  and  other 
means  of  conveyance.  The  legisla- 
ture would  seem  to  say  that  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  railway  com- 
panies have  no  knowledge  of  their 
business,  and  lack  the  necessary  dis- 
cretion to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
their  different  trusts.  We  can  see  a 
great  many  ways  that  the  roads  them- 
selves will  be  losers  by  this  folly  of 
over-legislation,  and  even  the  State 
itself.  To  our  mind  the  whole  rail- 
way legislation  of  New  Hampshire, 
excepting  the  adoption,  of  a system  of 
returns,  used  by  Massachusetts,  is  one 
mass  of  inconsistency.  They  make 
meat  of  one  and  flesh  of  another  of 
the  companies,  with  reference  to  the 
issue  of  bonds  and  preferred  stock, 
and  by  the  folly  of  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  granting  of  free  passes. 
Had  the, legislature  ordered  the  differ- 
ent companies  to  publish  weekly  or 
monthly  statements  of  their  earn- 
ings and  expenses,  it  would  have 


been  vastly  of  more  practical  use.” 
This  law  further  required  that  each 
railroad  corporation  in  the  State 
should,  in  August  of  each  year,  fix  a 
rate  of  tolls  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  over  their 
roads,  rated  by  the  mile  in  the  case  of 
passengers,  and  by  the  ton  per  mile 
upon  freight,  except  for  timber,  lum- 
ber, bark  and  wood,  which  might  be 
rated  by  the  thousand  feet,  or  by  the 
cord  per  mile.  A copy  of  such  rate  of 
tolls  must,  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  each  year,  be  posted  up  in  all  the- 
stations  on  the  line,  which  was  to  there 
remain  during  the  year.  No  charge 
could  be  made  during  the  year  higher 
than  that  named  in  the  list  unless 
a sixty-days’  notice  was  given  to  that 
effect.  Regulations  were  added  as  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
cattle-guards,  cattle-passes,  and  farm- 
crossings  ; and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  whenever  any  railroad 
company  should  “ unreasonably 
neglect  or  refuse  to  establish  reason- 
able and  proper  depots  for  stopping- 
places  for  the  public  accommodation,” 
application  should  be  made  to  the 
governor,  who  should  refer  the  matter 
to  the  railroad  commisioners,  who,  in 
turn,  could  compel  the  company 
offending,  to  supply  the  lacking  ac- 
commodation. Other  important  and 
interesting  features  were  covered  in 
the  sections  here  quoted  : 

“ If  the  life  of  any  person  not  in  the 
employment  of  the  corporation,  shall 
be  lost  by  reason  of  the  negligence,  or 
carelessness  of  the  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors of  any  railroad,  or  the  unfit- 
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ness  or  gross  negligence,  or  by  the  care- 
lessness of  their  servants  or  agents  in 
this  State,  such  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  net 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  nor 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  re- 
covered by  indictment  to  the  use  of 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
deceased  person  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  heirs,  one  moity  thereof  to 
go  to  the  widow  and  the  other  to  the 
children  of  the  deceased  ; but  if  there 
shall  be  no  children,  the  whole  shall 
go  to  the  widow,  and  if  no  widow,  to 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  law  regulat- 
ing distribution  of  intestate  personal 
estate  among  heirs. 

“No  contract  between  two  or  more 
railroad  corporations  for  the  use  of 
their  roads  shall  be  legal  or  binding 
on  either  part  unless  such  contract 
shall  be  sanctioned  in  writing  by  the 
railroad  commissioners  and  approved 
by  the  governor  and  council.  And  in 
no  case  shall  their  contract  be  for 
a longer  period  than  five  years,  and 
no  such  use  of  another  road  shall  be 
allowed  unless  by  contract  in  writing, 
executed  by  both  parties,  and  a copy 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“The  directors  of  every  railroad 
corporation  shall  from  year  to  year 
make  report  to  the  legislature,  under 
oath,  of  their  acts  and  doings,  receipts 
and  expenditures  under  the  provision 
of  their  charter,  which  report  shall  be 
made  in  the  month  of  May  in  each 
year,”  and  should  contain  an  immense 
mass  of  detailed  information,  as  speci- 
fied in  full  in  the  act. 

The  Pathfinder  Railway  Guide  for 


the  New  England  States,  of  November, 
1849,  contains  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  all  the  principal  rail- 
road companies  of  New  England  ; 
throwing  some  light  upon  railroad 
methods  at  a time  when  trial  and  ex- 
periment had  to  take  the  place  of  ex- 
perience. Use  and  custom  have  so 
settled  matters  now,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  directions  given,  are 
never  set  down  in  writing  at  all.  We 
quote:  “First. — -In  regard  to  passengers'. 
— Passengers  must  procure  tickets 
before  taking  their  seat  in  the  cars. 
They  must  not  smoke  in  the  cars  or 
station  houses.  They  are  not  allowed, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  stand  on 
the  platforms  of  the  cars.  They  must 
not  take  or  leave  the  cars  w'hen  in 
motion,  nor  put  their  heads  or  arms 
out  of  the  car  windows.  Second — In 
regard  to  baggage  and  articles  carried  on 
the  passenger  trains. — All  baggage 
must  be  delivered  to  the  baggage- 
master  or  other  person  authorized  to 
receive  it,  before  the  passenger  takes 
his  seat  in  the  cars.  Baggage  must 
be  accompanied  in  the  same  train  by 
its  owner  ; and  when  not  so  accom- 
panied, no  agent  of  the  company  is 
authorized  to  receive  it  on  board  the 
train,  and  the  company  will  not  hold 
itself  responsible  as  common  carriers 
in  regard  to  it.  The  liability  of  the 
company  as  common  carriers  in  regard 
to  baggage  and  other  articles  trans- 
ported upon  a passenger  train,  will 
not  commence  till  such  baggage  or 
other  articles  are  put  or  received  on 
board  the  train;  and  the  same  liability 
will  terminate  when  such  baggage  or 
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other  articles  are  unloaded  from  the 
train  at  their  place  of  destination. 
Baggage  will  not  be  taken  to  include 
money,  merchandise,  or  other  articles 
than  those  of  personal  use  ; and  when 
of  higher  value  than  the  highest  sum 
advertised  by  the  company  as  the 
limit  of  its  liability,  notice  must  be 
given  of  that  fact,  and  an  extra  price 
paid,  or  the  company  will  not  hold 
itself  liable  beyond  that  amount. 
The  company  will  not  hold  itself  liable 
for  any  valise,  package,  or  other 
article  of  personal  property,  taken  by 
the  passenger  with  him  into  the  cars, 
or  carried  at  all  upon  a passenger 
train,  unless  delivered  to  the  baggage- 
master,  or  other  person  authorized  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  such 
articles.  The  company  expressly  re- 
ject any  liability  for  the  care  of  articles 
in  the  keeping  of  express  agents,  who 
pass  over  their  road  under  special 
contract ; whether  any  such  limitation 
of  the  company’s  liability  is  published 
in  such  express  agent’s  advertisement 
or  not.  Third — As  to  freight , going  by 
freight  trains. — All  articles  of  freight 
must  be  plainly  and  distinctly  marked, 
or  they  will  not  be  received  by  the 
company  ; and  when  designed  to  be 
forwarded,  after  transportation  on  the 
railroad,  a written  order  must  be 
given,  with  the  particular  line  of  boats 
or  teams  marked  on  the  goods,  if  any 
such  be  preferred  or  desired.  The 
company  will  not  hold  itself  liable  for 
the  safe  carriage  or  custody  of  any 
article  of  freight,  unless  receipted  for 
by  an  authorized  agent  ; and  no  agent 
of  the  company  is  authorized  to  re- 


ceive, or  agree  to  transport,  any 
freight  which  is  not  thus  receipted  for; 
duplicate  receipts,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  each  company,  ready  for 
signing,  must  accompany  the  delivery 
of  any  freight  to  that  company.  No 
responsibility  will  be  admitted,  under 
any  circumstances, to  a greater  amount 
upon  any  single  article  of  freight, 
than  $200,  unless  upon  notice  being 
given  of  such  amount,  and  a special 
agreement  therefor ; specie,  drafts, 
bank-bills,  and  other  articles  of  in- 
trinsic or  representative  value,  will 
only  be  taken  upon  a representation 
of  their  value,  and  by  a special  agree- 
ment assented  to  by  the  superintend- 
ent. The  company  will  not  hold 
themselves  liable  at  all  for  any  injury 
to  any  article  of  freight  during  the 
course  of  transportation,  arising  from 
the  weather  or  accidental  delays. 
Nor  will  they  guarantee  any  special 
dispatch  in  the  transportation  of  such 
articles,  unless  made  the  subject  of 
express  stipulation.  Nor  will  they 
hold  themselves  liable,  as  common 
carriers,  for  such  articles,  after  their 
arrival  at  their  place  of  destination 
and  unloading  in  the  company’s  ware- 
houses or  depots.  Machinery,  furni- 
ture, stoves  and  castings,  mineral 
acids,  all  liquids  put  up  in  glass  or 
earthen  ware,  unpacked  fruit  and  live 
animals,  will  only  be  taken  at  the 
owners’  risk  of  fracture  or  injury  dur- 
ing the  course  of  transportation,  load- 
ing and  unloading,  unless  specially 
agreed  to  the  contrary.  Gunpowder, 
friction  matches  and  like  combust- 
ibles, will  not  be  received  on  any 
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terms  ; and  all  persons  procuring  the 
reception  of  such  freight  by  fraud  or 
concealment,  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  damage  which  may  arise  from 
it  while  in  the  custody  of  the  company. 
All  articles  of  freight,  arriving  at  their 
destination,  must  be  taken  awray 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
unloaded  from  the  cars-, — the  company 
reserving  the  right  of  charging  stor- 
age on  the  same,  or  placing  the  same 
in  store,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of 
the  owner,  if  they  see  fit,  after  the 
lapse  of  that  time.” 

The  era  of  cheap  suburban  rates 
was  already  inaugurated.  The  Bos- 
ton Traveller  (1848),  contains  the  an- 
nouncement that  “ the  authorities  of 
one  of  oiir  roads,  whose  president  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  are  organ- 
izing a system  of  cheap  traveling,  for 
the  thousands  in  our  city  and  out- 
skirts, who  are,  at  present,  in  a mea- 
sure, deprived  of  healthful  exercise  of 
this  kind,  through  lack  of  means. 
This  plan  is  said  to  resemble  cheap 
steamboats,  etc.,  of  London,  wrhich 
carry  thousands  of  the  working  classes 
of  that  city  into  the  villages,  at  the 
very  cheap  rate  of  from  one  to  three 
pence  each.”  This  condition  of  affairs 
in  England  was  not  altogether  due  to 
the  initiative  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, as  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Railways,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cheap,  or 
third  class,  trains  were  run  daily  upon 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
extending  over  more  than  four  thou- 
sand miles  ; the  object  of  such  legisla- 
tion being  to  secure  to  the  poorer 


classes  the  means  of  traveling  at 
moderate  rates,  in  carriages  protected 
from  the  weather.  By  the  act  named 
it  was  incumbent  upon  every  railway 
company  to  run  one  such  train  every 
day,  at  id.  per  mile,  and  at  a speed  of 
at  least  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Child- 
ren under  three  years  of  age  were  to 
be  carried  wfithout  charge,  and  under 
twelve  years  for  half  the  charge  of  an 
adult.  Any  neglect  of  these  regula- 
tions subjected  the  company  to  pen- 
alties, and  deprived  them  of  the 
benefit  of  the  remission  of  the  passen- 
ger tax,  which  was  allowed  upon  all 
cheap  trains. 

Railway  danger  and  railroad  acci- 
dents, soon  brought  railway  assurance, 
and  we  now  find  it  stated  (1849),  in 
the  London  journals  that  “ the  new 
system  of  life  insurance,  in  the  event 
of  accidents  by  railway”  was  already 
in  operation  upon  the  London  & 
North  Western,  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  lines.  Tickets  for  a 
single  journey,  irrespective  of  distance, 
were  obtained  at  the  same  time  the 
fare  was  paid;  the  first-class  passenger 
paying  3d.  for  an  insurance  of  ^1,000; 
the  second-class  passenger  paying  2d. 
for  £ 200  ; and  the  third-class  for  id. 
received  an  insurance  of  ^500  in  the 
event  of  loss  of  life  ; and  compen- 
sation followed  in  cases  of  personal 
injury.  The  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a like  system  upon  other  lines 
of  England  was  announced. 

A glance  at  the  comparative  cost 
of  railroad  travel  in  the  United  States 
at  this  period,  as  exhibited  in  a 
tabular  statement  that  appeared  in 
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the  American  Railroad  Journal  (1849), 
shows  that  the  New  York  & Erie 
charged  the  lowest  rate,  viz.  1.72 
cents  per  mile  ; the  Harlem  next,  and 
then  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The 
New  England  roads  all  ranged  below 
three  cents,  except  the  New  Haven, 
Hartford  & Springfield,  which  was 
one-tenth  over.  “From  this  state- 
ment ” it  was  deduced,  “ it  will  be  seen 
that  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  diverging  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  charge  lower  rates  than  any 
other  roads  in  the  country  ; and  we 
presume  the  managers  of  those  roads 
have  been  influenced  by  the  belief 
that,  when  there  is  a dense,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  confined  population, 
the  true  plan  is  to  put  the  rates  of 
fare  low,  and  thus  induce  the  masses  to 
use  the  road.”  Some  portions  of  the 
table  referred  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows : 


Name,  Commencement 
and  terminations. 
Eastern  Railroad,  Boston 

to  Portland 

Boston  and  Lowell 

Fall  River— Boston  to  Fall 

River . 

Old  Colonly — Boston  to 

Plymouth 

New  Haven  & Springfield. 

New  York  & Harlem  

New  York  & Erie 

Long  Island 

Camden  & Amboy—  New 
York  to  Philadelphia. . . 

• Philadelphia  & Baltimore . 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster  & 

Harrisburgh 

Baltimore  & Ohio— Balti- 
more to  Cumberland . . . 
Baltimore  & Ohio — Wash- 
ington   

Gaston  & Raleigh 

South  Carolina — Charles- 
ton to  Augusta 

Georgia,  Agusta — to 

Atlanta 

Central  Savannah  to 

Macon 

Montgomery  & West 

Point 

Vicksburgh  & Jackson  . . . 
Albany  & Schenectady  . . 


Length  Through-  Cents 
miles  fare  per  mile 

i°5  $3-oo  2.85 

26  0.65  2.50 

53  i-35  2.54 

37  1-2  1. 00  2.66 

62  1.87  3.00 

53  1. 00  1.88 

87  1.50  1.72 

95  2.00  2.10 

9°  3-°°  3-33 

97  3.00  3.01 

107  4.00  3.73 

179  7.00  3.91 

40  1.60  4.00 

87  4.00  4.60 

136  6.75  4.96 

171  7.00  4.09 

191  7.00  3.65 

60  3.00  5.00 

47  3.00  6.38 

17  .50  2.94 
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Name,  Commencement 

Length 

Through- 

Cents 

and  terminations. 

miles 

fare 

per  mile 

Troy  & Schenectady  . . . 

20  I 

-2  .50 

2.43 

Michigan,  Central — De- 

troit  to  Kalamazoo . . . . 

146 

4.40 

q.oo 

Erie  & Kalamazoo — To- 

ledo  to  Adrian  . . 

33 

I. OO 

3.00 

Mad  River — Sandusky 

to  Bellefontaine 

. 102 

3-25 

3.18 

Lexington  & Ohio 

28 

1 -25 

44.6 

The  following  incident,  recorded  in 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  this  period, 
is  perhaps  worth  reading  : The  train 

from  Cincinnati  to  Xenia  was  delayed 
because  of  a break  in  the  locomotive. 
Among  the  passengers  aboard  were 
the  judges  on  their  way  to  hold  a 
session  of  the  United  States  Court, 
and  also  several  lawyers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  cases  to  be  heard.  Judge 
Wright  relates  in  the  Gazette,  the 
method  employed  for  making  good 
use  of  this  delay  : “We  were  conse- 

quently detained  seven  and  a half 
hours,  which  detention  the  passengers 
bore  with  most  commendable  patience, 
whiling  away  the  time,  first  in  quoit 
pitching  and  other  amusements,  and 
afterwards  in  more  serious  business. 
The  judges  of  the  United  States 
Courts  were  of  the  party,  as-  were 
several  of  the  lawyers  engaged  on 
opposite  sides  of  cases  foi  hearing 
before  that  court.  It  was  proposed 
after  dinner,  and  agreed  to,  that  one 
of  these  cases  should  be  taken  up  and 
argued,  and  thus  usefully  fill  up  on 
the  road  the  time  which  would  other- 
wise be  consumed  at  Columbus.  The 
case  was  taken  up,  and  the  argument 
progressed  until  interrupted  by  the 
whistle,  announcing  the  approach  of 
the  locomotive  to  take  us  on.  This 
I suppose,  is  the  first  court  held  at 
Montauk,  certainly  the  first  U.  S. 
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court  ever  held  there.  The  argument 
has  since  been  resumed  and  concluded 
in  court  here  ; and  the  question  was 
as  well  argued  as  if  the  whole  had 
taken  place  within  the  walls  of  a 
court  house.” 

The  North  .German  Review  for  Au- 
gust, 1849,  contains  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  article  upon  the  railway 
system  of  England,  in  the  course  of 
which  appears  a comparative  table  of 
casualties  which  had  occurred  on  the 
railways  in  England,  France,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  between  August  1st, 
1840,  and  July,  1845  ; the  result  of  cal- 
culations made  by  the  Baron  Von 
Reden.  From  an  examination  of  this 
table  it  will  be  observed  that  as  re- 
gards safety  the  difference  is  striking- 
ly in  favor  of  Germany  ; which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  officials  stationed  along  the  road 
are  greater  in  number  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  police  regulations 
are  of  such  a nature  that  passengers 
cannot,  by  heedlessness  or  rashness, 
incur  the  chance  of  danger  to  life  and 


limb.  The  table  is  as  follows  : 

KILLED  BY  HIS  OWN  NEGLECT. 

England, 1 passenger  out  of  869,000 

France 1 “ “ “ 2,157,000 

Belgium 1 “ “ “ 670,000 

Germany 1 “ “ “25,000,000 

KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  FROM  MISCONDUCT. 

England 1 official  out  of  300,000 

France 1 “ “ “ 5,000,000 

Belgium 1 “ “ “ 280,000 

Germany 1 “ “ “ 9,000,000 

KILLED  FROM  DEFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT. 

England 1 person  out  of  852,000 

France 1 “ “ 3,465,906 

Belgium 1 “ “ 1,690,764 

Germany 1 “ “ 12,251,858 


In  connection  with  the  above,  we 
give  the  following  contemporary  view 
of  the  German  lines  : — “With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  have  but  one  track,  are 
laid  upon  traverse  sleepers  of  oak  or 
pine,  have  a rather  light  T-rail,  and 
are  of  the  narrow  gauge.  There  are 
usually  three  classes  of  cars, — the  first 
and  second  are  similar  to  those  upon 
all  European  roads,  having  three  or 
four  compartments  in  each  carriage, 
between  which  there  is  no  communica- 
tion, and  in  which  are  two  benches 
running  across  the  carriage,  afford- 
ing seats  for  eight  persons.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  is,  that  as  the 
two  rows  of  seats  face  each  other, 
one-half  the  passengers  must  ride 
backward.  There  are  no  means  of 
warming  the  cars  save  that  in  those 
of  the  first-class  boxes  of  hot  sand  are 
provided  for  one’s  feet.  The  second 
class  of  cars  are  more  comfortable 
upon  the  German  roads  than  upon 
those  of  any  other  European  country, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  nearly  all 
the  passengers  there  take  that  class. 
The  rates  of  fare  for  the  second-class 
carriages  there  correspond  nearly 
with  the  rates  upon  our  roads.  Those 
of  the  first-class  are  of  course  a little 
higher,  while  those  of  the  third  are 
much  lower.  The  difference  between 
the  rates  for  the  first-and  second-class 
there  is  much  less  than  upon  the 
French  and  English  roads,  and  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  style 
and  comfort  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  of  carriages — those  of  the 
second  class  being  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  first  class.” 
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A writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine* of  this  era,  presents  an  elaborate 
view  of  what  railroads  should  be, 
mechanically,  commercially  and  mor- 
ally among  which  requisites  the  follow- 
ing were  enumerated  : 

1.  The  more  frequent  the  trains, 
the  better  the  public  will  be  served. 

2.  Light  engines  and  trains — i.  e., 
small  engines  and  large  carriages,  can 
be  worked  more  economically  than 
larger  engines  and  long  trains. 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
light  goods,  namely  : — frequent  de- 
spatches and  fast  traveling,  precisely 
as  the  town  carriers  now  work  their 
traffic. 

4.  A kind  of  man-handling  of  goods; 
wagons  is  wasteful.  Long  and  large 
wagons  should  be  drawn  by  engine 
power  into  stations  under  sheds,  with 
alternate  lines  of -rails  and  ordinary 
highways,  and  discharged  by  cranes, 
like  canal  boats.  Short  wagons,  man- 
handled, are  very  expensive  railway 
stock. 

5.  Short  lines  in  the  environs  of 
towns  should  be  worked  by  small  five- 
minutes  trains,  like  omnibusses. 
Passengers  do  not  object  to  wait  for 
the  next  train  when  the  trains  are  in 
quick  succession. 

6.  That  highways  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  advantageously  laid  down 
with  rails  for  horse  transit  on  the  same 
gauge,  to  communicate  with  branches 
or  main  lines  of  railway. 

7.  That  landlords  may,  with  great 
advantage,  construct  cheap  lines 


through  their  own  estates,  on  which 
to  place  their  farms. 

8.  That  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
for  their  advantage  to  give  the  land 
needful  to  construct  lines  of  railway. 

9.  That  when  the  traffic  of  both 
goods  and  passengers  is  desired  in 
maximum,  the  true  mode  is  to  make 
two  lines  for  passengers  and  fast 
traffic,  and  a third  line  for  goods  and 
slow  traffic,  and  to  provide  also  a par- 
allel line  of  highways  close  to  it. 
The  north  Woolwich  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  is  a sample  of 
this.  Being  obliged  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a parallel  highway,  the 
directors  are  precluded  from  charg- 
ing too  high  prices,  and  streets  of 
houses  are  gradually  accumulating. 
At  no  great  distance  of  time  this  line 
will  be  a railway  through  a town  on 
the  same  level.  Future  towns  will 
be  thus  constructed. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a novel  form  of  railway  service 
that,  in  the  form  proposed,  did  not 
get  beyond  the  stages  of  theory.  “For 
the  accommodation  of  the  wealthier 
classes,”  he  premises,  “willing  to  pay 
for  speed  and  accommodation,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  institute  subscription 
trains  of  great  lightness  and  speed, 
carrying  say  seventy  to  one  hundred 
first-class  passengers,  with  light  bag- 
gage, and  accommodations  for  a few 
servants.  A train  of  this  kind,  con- 
sisting of  an  engine  and  tender,  break 
van,  with  accomodation  for  fourteen 
servants  and  baggage,  and  a light 
first-class  for  sixty-four  passengers, 
would  cost,  as  it  appears  by  a docu- 


* Vol.  XXII,  p.  679. 
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ment  put  into  our  hands,  ^£2,200.  It 
would  travel  at  fifty  miles  per  hour 
without  stopping,  and  do  one  hundred 
miles  per  day.  The  total  expense  for 
six  hundred  miles  per  week  through- 
out the  year,  would  be  less  than 
p£i,ooo,  including  interest,  at  five  per 
cent.,  coke,  oil,  grease,  charges,  repairs 
and  depeciation.  This  is  about  thirty 
shillings  per  train.  Take  for  example 
the  Brighton  line.  There  are  many 
gentlemen  who  would  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  every  day,  if 
they  could  do  it  in  two  hours,  and 
employ  the  traveling  time  in  reading 
or  writing.  Seventy-eight  pounds 
per  annum  would  be  just  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  each  journey.  Now 
supposing  each  seat  numbered;  and 
an  ivory  ticket,  transferable, 'issued  to 
the  takers  of  the  seats,  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  three  persons 
would  club  to  take  a ticket  amongst 
them  for  two  days  per  week  each. 
The  profit  to  the  company  by  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  enormous. 


Total  revenue  first  year,  say ^5,000 

Total  outlay  for  first  year  in  capital 

and  expenses 3,200 

Profit ^1,800 

Revenue  second  year 5,000 

Expenses  1,000 


Profit ^4,000 


“This  principle  is  used  in  what  are 
called  excursion  trains,  making  the 
transaction  a certainty  to  the  com- 
pany ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
might  be  carried  on  extensively.  A 
company  of  gentlemen  might  surely 
take  their  railway  carriage  on  job,  as 
an  individual  does  his  private  carriage 
or  as  a house  is  let  by  the  year.  A 


train  of  this  kind  might  be  run  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  and  vice  versa , 
in  five  hours,  starting  at  7 a.  m.,  and 
arriving  at  noon  ; starting  again  at  6 
p.  m.,  and  arriving  at  11,  would  leave 
six  hours  interval  in  London  or 
Liverpool  for  business.  This,  with  a 
carriage  fitted  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  with  not  more  than  five  stop- 
pages to  water  and  coke,  and  without 
loss  of  time  in  ticket  collection,  would 
surely  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
higher  order  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. Supposing  the  rent  of  a seat 
to  be  ^ 250  per  annum  for  two  persons 
jointly,  the  annual  revenue  from  six- 
ty-four would  be  ^£16,000.  First  cost 
of  two  trains  say,  ^5,000.  First 
year’s  expenses  say,  ^4,000.  Total 
£ 9,000.  Profit  jQ  7,000.  Revenue  sec- 
ond year,  £ 16,000.  Expenses  £ 4,000. 
Profit,  £ 12,000.  Maintenance  of  way 
with  such  light  weights  would  be 
practically  nil.  Large  roomy  seats, 
with  folding  reading  desks  are  con- 
templated in  this  arrangement, 
Eight  seperate  bodies  to  the  carriage. 
The  remaining  problem  is — are  there 
sixty-four  first-class  merchants  in 
London  and  Liverpool  who  would  set 
their  hands  and  seals  to  such  an 
agreement  between  themselves  and 
the  company  ? Or,  if  not,  how  other- 
wise, and  what  annual  sum  would 
they  give?  Fast  traveling  can  be  had 
at  a moderate  price,  if  the  customers 
can  be  made  permanent.”  While  the 
plan  as  here  outlined  may  not  have 
been  adopted, the  general  features  may 
be  seen  to-day  in  the  suburban  service 
of  any  great  European  or  American 
city.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 
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JOHN  SAWYER  WILSON. 


The  position  of  commanding  use- 
fulness, and  extensive  responsibility 
and  authority  now  held  by  John  S. 
Wilson,  as  president  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie Bridge  Company,  and  of  the 
Central  New  England  & Western 
Railroad  Company,  is  but  an  upward 
step  in  a career  that  has  been  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  industrious,  and  pro- 
lific of  practical  results  of  any  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  American 
railroad.  Mr.  Wilson  entered  upon 
railroad  life  in  a subordinate  capacity, 
but  his  faculties  had  been  so  trained 
by  industrious  and  effective  labor  in 
other  lines  of  business  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  such  results  as  won 
him  speedy  promotion  and  a sure 
reputation.  Every  advancement  that 
has  since  come  has  represented  a 
service  that  won  the  position  be- 
stowed, and  every  onward  step  he  has 
taken  has  been  faithfully  earned. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  25th, 
1832.  He  began  the  practical  labor 
of  life  at  an  early  age,  his  first  posi- 
tion being  that  of  shipping  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  which  capacity  he  dis- 
played such  qualities  as  won  him  an 
early  advancement,  and  he  had  not 
been  long  employed  before  he  was 
sent  upon  the  road  as  a traveling 


salesman.  In  this  capacity  he  visited 
nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  confirming 
and  strengthening  by  his  success  the 
good  opinion  of  his  capabilities  en- 
tertained by  his  employers,  and  earn- 
ing a reputation  as  a salesman  which 
brought  him  advantageous  offers  from 
several  other  firms.  Among  these  was 
one  from  Kilgore  &'  Co.,  a wholesale 
grocery  firm  of  Philadelphia;  and  as 
it  contained  an  offer  of  a partnership 
interest,  and  was  an  advantage  in 
many  ways,  the  young  man  decided 
upon  its  acceptance.  He  made  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  and  worked  as 
earnest  in  the  one  field  as  he  had  in 
the  other.  His  influence  in  the  sec- 
tions where  he  had  previously  traveled 
was  so  great  that  he  found  it  far  from 
a difficult  task  to  control  the  trade 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
by  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work,  he  built  up  in  a short 
time  a very  prosperous  business. 
Everything  was  progressing  favora- 
bly when  the  commercial  disturbance 
which  followed  rapidly  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war,  brought  ruin  and 
failure  to  his  firm.  But  this  calam- 
ity, deplorable  as  it  was  in  fact,  did 
not  extinguish  the  natural  resources 
and  self-reliance  of  the  man,  although 
it  led  him  in  a line  of  labor  different 
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from  that  to  which  he  had  so  far  de- 
voted himself. 

His  entrance  upon  the  work  in 
which  he  has  won  such  reputation  and 
success,  was  as  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  this  position  with  energy 
and  judgment,  being  greatly  aided 
in  their  discharge  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  acquired 
during  his  experience  as  traveling 
salesman.  In  1869,  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore  Railroad  Company, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
through  freight  agent  ; and  a few 
years  later  his  superior  ability  was 
still  further  recognized  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  post  of  general  freight 
agent.  As  one  of  his  biographers  has 
well  said  : “ His  general  aptitude  for 

the  railroad  business,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  mastered  its  details 
and  solved  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  transportation,  were  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  had  found  a life  voca- 
tion. With  characteristic  judgment 
he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
in  hand,  impressed  himself  upon  his 
superiors,  and  eventually  proved  not 
only  that  the  position  he  filled  held 
latent  possibilities  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  supposition,  but  also  that  he 
was  the  person  to  develop  them. 
About  this  time  a radical  change  in 
the  system  of  transportation  took 
place,  the  steamship  lines,  during  the 
navigation  season,  becoming  the 
favorite  means  of  transit  for  both 
freight  and  travel.  It  was  not  long 


before  their  influence  became  a decid- 
ed menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads,  the  cars  of  which  stood  un- 
used upon  the  tracks  while  the  steam- 
ers plying  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  were  taxed  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  circumstances  were 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  utmost 
energy  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  obstacles  he  had  to  contend 
with,  he  gradually  turned  the  tide  of 
traffic  in  favor  of  his  road  and  event- 
ually increased  it  many  fold.  In  this 
contest  the  position  of  freight  man- 
ager was  shown  to  be  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  its  incumbent  at  the 
time  a man  of  unconquerable  deter- 
mination and  infinite  resources.  In 
1880  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  Railroad,  heretofore  an  in- 
dependent corporation,  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  in  this  way 
gained  a great  victory  over  its  active 
competitor  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  were  retained  in  their  old 
positions.  So  well  pleased  with  his 
work  were  his  new  employers,  that  in 
1882,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
McC.  Creighton,  he  was  made  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  as  such  continued  until 
1888,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  position  to  resume  greater  re- 
sponsibilities elsewhere.  In  1885  his 
department  was  reorganized,  three 
assistants  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  more  onerous  details,  while  he 
himself  was  designated  General  Traf- 
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fic.  Manager,  and  placed  in  full  control 
. of  the  whole  freight  business  of  the 
corporation.” 

A writer  in  one  of  the  principal  rail- 
road journals  of  the  country,  fully  in- 
formed as  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  labors  in 
this  position,  says  : “ Mr.  Wilson 

made  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness. From  a condition  of  more  or 
less  chaos  when  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  he  brought  it  to  a state  of 
efficiency  which  was  the  admiration 
of  all  railroad  men  and  of  the  public. 
Very  few  people  have  any  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  freight  traffic 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany are  from  freight,  and  the  gross 
earnings  are  one-seventh  of  those  of 
the  entire  railroad  system  of  this 
country.  The  coal  and  coke  traffic  in 
the  last  year  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  service 
amounted  to  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen million  tons.  The  rapid  increase 
of  business  and  the  perfect  system  at- 
tained are  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a manager.” 
A most  important  part  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
labor  in  connection  with  this  position 
was  the  fixing  of  freight  charges. 
With  the  enormous  tonnage  of  the  road 
a single  error  in  judgment  would  have 
cost  the  company  heavily  and  have  led 
doubtless  to  complications  which 
might  have  seriously  impaired  the 
yearly  dividends.  For  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  position 
rare  judgment  and  great  decision  of 
character,  also,  were  prime  requisites, 
yet  both  would  have  been  of  little 


avail  without  that  inherent  quality 
called  executive  ability  which  Mr. 
Wilson  possesses  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  which  combined  with  his 
other  attainments  and  attributes  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  being  “ the 
ablest  traffic  manager  in  the  country.” 
All  the  details  of  this  vast  business 
being  at  last  perfectly  systematized, 
Mr.  Wilson’s  deputies,  under  his 
watchful  control  and  management, 
carried  them  out  successfully  ; and 
his  own  time  was  largely  occupied  in 
discussing  and  arranging  with  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
road  the  great  questions  of  general 
policy,  upon  which  the  profits  and 
permanence  of  the  corporation  de- 
pended. It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  he  was  the  hardest  working  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  company.  From 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  until 
long  after  the  usual  business  hours 
he  was  daily  engaged  with  his  task, 
and  nothing  save  vigorous  health  and 
a well-ordered  life  could  have  enabled 
him  successfully  to  withstand  the 
heavy  strain  both  mental  and  physical. 
A feature  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  manage- 
ment of  the  local  traffic  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  contiguous  states  was 
the  impetus  given  by  it  to  various  in- 
dustries which  were  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  transportation  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Pennsylvania  road. 
With  what  seemed  intuition,  but  was 
really  the  outcome  of  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  the  local  requirements, 
Mr.  Wilson  met  every  demand  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  made,  and  it  was  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  rapid  in- 
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crease  in  many  of  their  industries  and 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  those 
already  established  along  the  line  of 
the  road  were  directly  due  to  his  untir- 
ing efforts  and  liberal  as  well  as  ener- 
getic management.  While  he  was  at 
the  head  of  this  great  department  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioners 
frequently  sought  his  opinions  on  the 
problems  which  confronted  them  in 
their  official  investigations.  In  the 
summer  of  1888  he  was  formally  re- 
quested to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  enlighten  it  on  details  of 
general  railway  and  freight  traffic. 
His  testimony  on  this  occasion  was  of 
the  utmost  value  and  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  through  export  freight  rates, 
in  particular,  was  considered  by  all 
parties  concerned  as  one  of  the  ablest 
statements  of  this  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  subject  ever  made 
public. 

Mr.  Wilson  decided,  in  the  fall  of 
1888,  to  resign  his  position  as  General 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  accordingly  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  with 
great  reluctance  by  the  company,  on 
October  10th  of  that  year;  on  which 
date,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  following  entry  was 
made  upon  the  minutes  by  unani- 
mous action:  “ Resolved'.  That,  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Wilson  as  General  Freight  Traffic 
Agent,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  de- 
sire to  express  their  sincere  regret  at 
the  termination  of  his  connection  with 
the  service  of  the  company,  and  their 


appreciation  of  the  ability  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  performed  the  im- 
portant functions  entrusted  to  him." 

In  December,  1888,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  President  of  the  Poughkeep- 
sie Bridge  Company  and  affiliated 
roads.  The  principal  parties  inter- 
ested in  this  great  project  were  Phil- 
adelphians, who  being  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Wilson’s  capabilities  and 
success,  earnestly  desired  him  to  ac- 
cept this  position  which  they  had 
formally  offered  to  him  some  time 
previously.  Under  Mr.  Wilson’s  clear- 
headed and  vigorous  leadership  a con- 
solidation of  interests  was  speedily 
effected  and  a new  corporation  form- 
ed under  the  title  of  the  Central  New 
England  & Western  Railroad,  which 
controls  the  Bridge  Railroad  and  its 
immediate  approaches.  To  the  de- 
velopment of  this  gigantic  undertak- 
ing, which  is  destined  to  largely  af- 
fect the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  popu- 
lous and  industrious  section  lying  east 
of  the  Hudson  river,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
now  devoting  his  best  talent  and  en- 
ergies. That  he  is  the  man  to  bring 
success  out  of  the  undertaking  no  one 
at  all  conversant  with  railroad  man- 
agement can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  task  as  originally  assum- 
ed was  one  requiring  the  greatest  as- 
tuteness of  intellect,  since  it  was  de- 
sirable to  effect  and  establish  satis- 
factory traffic  arrangements  with  all  , 
the  railroads  which  approach  the 
bridge  line,  and  at  the  same  time  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  entangling  alliances 
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with  any  of  them.  These  arrange- 
ments were  happily'  effected,  and  the 
enterprise  is  now  operated  on  a basis 
which  leaves  no  question  as  to  its  fu- 
ture prosperity*.  Every*  indication  at 
present  points  to  the  new  line  as  one 
destined  to  become  in  a few  y*ears  one 
of  the  great  railroad  highways  of  the 
country*.  Mr.  Wilson’s  long  experi- 
ence in  railroad  work,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  the  country  with 
each  other,  his  excellent  judgment, 
and  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
his  marvelous  tenacity*  in  following 
out  and  finishing  any*  enterprise  or 
innovation  attempted,  entitle  him  to 
recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost 
railroad  officers  of  the  present  day*. 
His  active  and  successful  life  has 
earned  him  wide  respect  among  the 
master  business  men  of  the  country*, 
and  has  brought  to  his  new  enterprise 
the  confidence  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  too  deeply  en- 
grossed with  business  cares  to  have 
time  for  politics  or  office  holding, 
although  an  interested  observer  of 
events,  and  keeping  abreast  with  the 


best  thought  and  literature  of  the  day*. 
When  free  from  the  harness  of  daily* 
affairs,  he  takes  pleasure  in  social  life, 
where  his  estimable  qualities  com- 
mend him  to  the  affections  and  friend- 
ship of  those  he  meets.  Generous,  ap- 
proachable, and  with  a character  above 
reproach;  with  a marvelous  gift  of 
conversation;  as  quick  in  thought  as 
he  is  brilliant  in  execution,  he  is  a 
marked  man  in  any*  circle  in  which 
he  may''  be  seen.  Since  he  assumed 
the  presidency*  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  Company*  and  the  Central 
New  England  & Western  Railroad 
Company*,  his  office  has  been  in  New 
York  city*,  where  he  has  a general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  railroad 
and  business  men,  by*  all  of  whom  he 
is  deemed  a valuable  accession.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss 
Kate  D.  Hemphill,  a niece  of  Judge 
Hemphill,  whose  country*  seat  near 
StrawberryMansion  in  East  Fairmount 
Park,  renowned  in  former  days  for 
its  generous  hospitality,  is  still  a well- 
known  land-mark  of  the  earlier  social 
life  of  Philadelphia. 
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THE  CATTLE  UPON  COLORADO  RANGES* 


Though  Denver  was  quite  a flourish- 
ing town  when  I arrived  here  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1872,  yet  its  proportions 
were  small  as  compared  with  to-day, 
both  as  to  population  and  as  a cattle 
market.  It  then  had  about  one-sixth 
of  its  present  population  and  handled 
about  one-tenth  as  many  cattle  as 
now. 

Having  got  tired  after  a few  weeks 
of  doing  nothing,  I assisted  S.  F. 
Jones  & Co.,  in  finishing  their  Broad- 
way and  Cherry  Creek  yards,  then 
under  construction,  and  managed 
them  for  some  months.  These  yards 
were  afterwards  owned  by  Scherrer 
& Clough.  Here,  on  the  18th  of  July 
1872,  I sold  and  weighed  the  first  beef 
cattle  outside  of  Bailey’s  or  other 
down-town  yards. 

As  I helped  the  herder  a good 
deal  in  managing  the  day  herd,  my 
name  appeared  in  the  directory  pub- 
lished in  January,  1873,  as  “John  A. 
Clough,  herder.”  During  the  year 


* The  following  article  was  contributed  to 
the  Denver  Tribune-Republican , Dec.  23d, 
1885,  by  Hon.  John  A.  Clough,  one  of  the 
pioneer  live-stock  merchants  of  Colorado, 
and  now  President  of  the  Colorado  Savings 
Bank  of  Denver.  The  paper  possesses  his- 
torical merits  in  addition  to  its  reflections 
and  prophecies,  which  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled,  touching  a subject  of  general  and 
growing  importance. 


1873  I was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Scherrer,  Clough  & Co.,  and  Scherrer 
& Clough,  and  I was  general  manager, 
purchasing  agent,  salesman,  yard- 
master,  weigher,  treasurer,  collector, 
secretary,  bookkeeper,  etc.,  and  only 
occasionally  had  time  to  assist  in 
herding.  The  directory  of  1874  set 
me  up  a peg,  and  had  me  down  as 
“John  A.  Clough,  bookkeeper.”  My 
work  on  my  books,  however,  was 
done  when  most  other  people  were, 
and  I ought  to  have  been,  asleep. 
Since  then  I have  been  classed  I be- 
lieve, as  a livestock  dealer,  and  in 
some  years  bought  and  sold  three- 
fourths  of  the  cattle,  veal  calves,  and 
hogs  consumed  in  this  and  the  moun- 
tain market. 

In  1872  we  had  but  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  east,  the  Denver 
Pacific  to  Cheyenne,  106  miles  virtu- 
ally closed  to  Denver  on  account  of 
railroad  complications  ; the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  to  Pueblo,  120  miles, 
and  Colorado  Central  to  Golden,  15 
miles.  Now  we  have  ten  roads  radi- 
ating from  Denver.  Then  the  cattle 
were  driven  in  on  foot ; now  the  iron 
horse  over  steel  rails  brings  them 
from  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Then  the  red  men  of  the  forest  held 
their  sway  over  the  ranges  to  the 
west,  the  northwest  and  southwest  of 
us,  where  now  are  quietly  grazing 
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and  growing  fat  over  a million  of 
cattle,  tributary  to  Denver.  Then 
fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  east  of 
Denver  was  the  eastern  limit  for 
cattle  ranches.  The  Indian  and  the 
buffalo  occupied  the  balance  to  the 
settlements  inKansas.  But  some  years 
ago  the  cattle  men  with  their  herds 
spread  out  east  until  they  met  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  extending  their 
territory  to  the  west,  and  the  cattle 
men  in  turn  were  pressed  back  by  the 
settlers.  But  I do  not  consider  that 
section  tributary  to  Denver,  but  only 
speak  of  it  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween 1872  and  1885.  But  why  go  on 
to  speak  of  Denver  as  a cattle  market 
of  to-day  or  of  fourteen  years  ago  ? — 
only  that  it  may  illustrate  or  indicate 
what  was  in  store  for  her  as  a cattle 
market  in  the  future.  I am  not  a 
very  imaginative  man,  but  I can  see, 
or  think  I can  see,  a great  future  for 
Denver,  not  only  as  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Plains,  in  her  beauty,  wealth 
and  commerce,  but  as  a cattle  mar- 
ket. It  has  been  only  about  three 
years  since  the  Indians  were  removed 
from  the  country  directly  west  of  us. 
Since  then  the  valleys  and  mesas 
have  rapidly  filled  up  wdth  cattle.  It 
has  only  been  about  eighteen  months 
since  the  first  Texas  stock  cattle  were 
shipped  from  the  south  to  the  north 
and  northwest,  by  way  of  Denver,  to 
mature  and  fatten.  The  trail  from 
the  south  to  the  north  over  which 
many  thousands  of  tired,  foot-sore 
and  worn-out  cattle  crept  the  whole 
summer,  to  reach  their  feeding 
grounds  in  the  north  and  northwest, 
3 


will  in  a few  years  be  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  iron  horse  will  take  the 
cattle  to  points  where  it  formerly  took 
months  to  drive  them.  This  year  the 
trade  was  very  much  hampered  on 
account  of  the  quarantine  regulations. 
Yet  some  1,500  cars  went  by  rail. 

Denver  is  in  the  direct  route  to  the 
north  and  northwest  and  though  a 
good  many  cattle  may  be  whirled  by 
on  the  trains  without  stopping,  yet 
large  numbers  stop  to  feed  and  rest 
and  change  hands. 

With  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa- 
Fe  already  reaching  down  into  the 
great  breeding  grounds  of  the  south; 
with  the  Denver  & New  Orleans  to 
tap  other  points  of  the  south  ; with 
the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  spreading 
out  like  a net-work  over  the  southwest; 
and  other  branches  and  feeders  of  it 
yet  to  be  built  ; with  the  Denver  & 
South  Park  reaching  out  toward  the 
west;  with  the  Burlington  & Colorado 
pushing  on  wTest  with  a broad  gauge  ; 
with  other  roads  pushing  out  to  the 
northwest, — what  is  to  hinder  an  im- 
mense cattle  trade  to  center  here  in 
the  near  future  ? Already  more  than 
half  a million  of  cattle  graze  to  the 
west  of  us  beyond  the  continental 
divide,  where  only  a few  years  ago 
the  Indian  with  his  scalping  knife  and 
rifle  held  undisputed  sway.  This  is 
no  fancy  sketch  but  these  are  facts  as 
they  exist  and  will  exist.  With  the 
laying  out  and  building  of  railroads 
I have  had  nothing  to  do  ; but  with 
the  building  up  and  systematizing  the 
cattle  trade  of  Denver  I have  had  con- 
siderable to  do,  and  now  for  nearly 
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fourteen  years  as  a dealer  and  stock- 
yards  man  I have  tried  to  be  awake 
to  the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  have 
watched  with  interest  the  movements 
in  all  directions. 

The  over-ruling  hand  of  Providence 
planted  this  city  and  caused  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroads  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  growingof  the  cattle, 
and  if  Denver  does  not  become  a great 
cattle  market,  she  will  not  have  ful- 
filled her  destin3^. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  in  the 
history  of  nations,  states  and  cities, 
and  communities,  and  see  the  course 
of  events  as  they  have  developed  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  America  was  not 
discovered  until  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  fitted  by  an  unseen  hand 
for  this  to  become 

“ The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.” 

Gold  was  not  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, though  it  was  there  by  the 
million,  till  a semi-barbarious  race 
was  dispossessed  by  the  brave  Ameri- 
can citizen  soldiers.  But  to  come 
nearer  home,  carbonates  were  not  dis- 
covered by  our  fellow-citizen,  Gov- 
ernor Tabor,  in  the  Little  Pittsburgh 
at  Leadville,  until  railroads  had  been 
built  to  make  the  working  of  the 
mines  an  easy  matter. 

S.  Loustano,  a well-known  cattle 
man,  now  living  in  Denver,  told  me 
that,  in  i860  he  prospected  for  gold 
over  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Little  Pittsburgh  and  dug  up 
carbonates  and  melted  them  into  slugs 
to  shoot  rabbits  with.  Of  what  use 
would  it  have  been  to  know  their  mar- 


velous value  with  no  railroads  to 
haul  in  the  supplies  or  haul  out  the 
ores,  which  would  not  have  borne 
transportation  to  the  Missouri  river 
by  ox  teams.  I could  give  other  illus- 
trations, but  let  these  suffice  for  my 
purpose. 

The  introduction,  use  and  present 
perfection  of  the  refrigerator  car  have 
really  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
ten  3^ears.  Ten  years  ago  such  a thing 
as  shipping  dressed  meat  across  the 
continent  or  Atlantic  Ocean  in  refrig- 
erators would  have  been  considered 
impracticable.  Now  the  meat  could  be 
shipped  from  Denver  to  Liverpool 
without  risk.  Some  time  since,  Mr. 
Swift,  of  Chicago,  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  their  firm  had  a shipment  of 
beef  42  days  in  transit  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  on  account  of  damage 
to  machinery  of  the  steamer,  and  ar- 
rived in  fair  condition. 

But  I am  drifting  from  the  point  I 
wished  to  make  in  regard  to  Denver 
as  a cattle  market.  Twelve  years 
ago  such  a thing  as  feeding  cattle  for 
beef  for  the  Denver  market  was  un- 
known and  unthought  of,  for  it  would 
not  have  paid  even  if  the  alfalfa  had 
been  grown,  cut,  cured  and  stacked 
up  for  the  cattle  men,  free  of  charge. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  incident. 
In  March,  1874,  Leon  Le  Fever,  then 
a well-known  cattle  dealer  of  Denver, 
brought  a lot  of  cattle  into  Scherrer 
& Clough’s  yards  for  sale.  The3T 
were  good  beef,  fat  and  sleek,  though 
some  were  much  better  than  others. 
As  I had  no  cattle  in  and  my  son,  N. 
H.  Clough,  needed  some,  I asked 
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Mr.  Le  Fever  what  he  would  charge 
to  allow  me  to  select  the  best  for  my 
son-.  After  studying  a moment  he 
said  he  expected  to  get  2 jj|j  cents 
a pound  for  them  and  I could  top  out 
what  my  son  needed  at  $2.62 
per  hundred.  Of  course  I sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  soon  had  out 
what  I considered  the  best,  while  Mr. 
Le  Fever’s  face  wore  a very  self- 
satisfied  expression  to  think  he  was 
getting  12^4  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
above  the  market  for  a part  of  his 
cattle.  The  cattle  had  never  had  any- 
thing to  eat  but  what  they  gathered 
on  the  prairies,  and  I only  alluded  to 
it  to  show  how  values  were  considered 
then.  To  have  fed  cattle  and  brought 
them  into  Denver  Market  asking  50 
to  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more 
than  the  ruling  price,  butchers  and 
dealers  would  have  raised  their  hands 
in  horror.  All  this  was  changed 
some  years  ago.  When  a supply  of 
half  fat  cattle  could  be  no  longer  ob- 
tained from  the  prairie  for  the  winter 
and  spring  market,  I succeeded  in 
getting  the  railroad  rates  reduced 
from  $150  per  car  to  $100  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Denver,  and  commenced 
shipping  corn-fed  cattle  for  the  Den- 
ver and  mountain  markets,  and  not- 
withstanding the  building  of  several 
other  railroads,  the  rate  has  remained 
undisturbed  for  now  nearly  ten  years 
from  the  river  to  Denver. 

The  marvelous  value  and  heavy 
yield  of  Colorado’s  great  forage  plant, 
alfalfa,  was  then  unknown,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  use  had  not  come. 
Then  all  the  arable  land  of  Colorado 


that. was  under  ditch  was  needed  to 
grow  wheat  for  the  home  market. 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  large 
acreage  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy,  Colorado 
farmers  are  growing  themselves  poor 
by  raising  a large  surplus  of  wheat 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  home  market. 
Then  it  would  not  have  paid  to  have 
fed  cattle  for  winter  and  spring  mar- 
kets. Now  it  pays  and  pays  well,  to 
those  farmers  who  have  the  money  to 
buy  their  feeding  cattle  judiciously 
in  the  fall,  and  understand  the  value 
of  keeping  them  in  comfortable 
quarters  during  cold,  stormy  weather 
and  feeding  them  properly  with  all 
they  will  eat.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
only  a question  of  time,  and  that  not 
far  off,  judging  by  the  past,  when 
Colorado  will  be  exporting  beef  the 
year  round,  either  in  refrigerator  cars 
or  in  the  present  livestock  car,  instead 
of  as  now  about  three  months  of  the 
year, — in  the  fall  ; and  I might  ask 
what  is  the  necessity  of  shipping  and 
torturing  the  animals  a thousand 
miles  alive  to  sell  them  to  men  who 
slaughter  and  ship  to  the  sea-boards, 
or  across  the  ocean  to  feed  the  hungry 
nations  of  the  old  world,  when  we  have 
as  good  facilities  for  the  business  here, 
and  a climate  unsurpassed  on  the 
continent.  The  handling  of  the  feeding 
steers,  as  they  have  been  brought  here 
to  be  sold  to  feeders,  and  the  re-hand- 
ling of  the  same  cattle  when  fed  fat 
and  brought  back  to  be  sold  for  the 
shambles,  has  contributed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  my  income  in  the 
past  fifteen  months.  This  must  rapid- 
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ly  increase,  for  how  else  can  Colorado 
farmers  dispose  of  their  immense 
crops  of  forage  with  profit  than  to 
feed  it  to  meat  animals  ? 

This  trade  will  assume  vast  pro- 
portions when  we  add  to  'these  the 
thousands  of  cattle  that  are  grazing 
to  the  west,  northwest  and  southwest 
of  Denver  in  small  herds  in  the  val- 
leys and  mesas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  on  as  succulent  and  rich  grass- 
es as  the  world  produces  as  the  few 
cattle  which  have  matured  and  been 
brought  to  this  market  or  shipped 
east  from  here  will  witness.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  cattle  have  been 
taken  onto  this  range  within  the 
last  year  or  two  as  i-  and  2-year-olds, 
and  when  matured  will  be  brought 
out  in  two,  five  or  ten  car  lots.  As 
the  herds  are  small,  many  of  them 
will  seek  a market  here,  as  the  owner 


of  a few  car-loads  does  not  want  to  go 
so  far  as  Kansas  City  or  Chicago,  but 
would  rather  sell  here  and  get  his 
money  and  go  home.  The  cattle 
kings  to  the  east  of  us  who  graze 
their  cattle  in  herds  of  5,000  to  20,000 
or  more  will,  I presume,  do  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past — 
gather  their  cattle  in  large  lots  and 
send  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty  cars  at  a 
time  to  a large  market.  The  settlers 
may,  however,  so  crowd  in  upon  them 
as  to  make  business  on  so  large  a 
scale  impossible.  To  the  west  of  us 
it  is  different.  On  account  of  the  lay 
of  the  land,  the  herds  are  necessarily 
small.  I would  compare  Denver  as  a 
cattle  market  to-day  with  Kansas  City 
fifteen  years  ago  and  Chicago  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 

John  A.  Clough. 
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We  leave  Paris  on  the  8.45  express 
for  Bordeaux  ; it  is  a most  delightful 
June  morning.  Paris  is  so  gay  and 
beautiful  that  we  leave  it  with  regret, 
but  are  to  return  again  in  August  or 
September.  We  spent  yesterday  in 
calling  on  our  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  to  get 
our  passport.  He  was  very  kind;  we 
talked  over  our  war  experiences,  and 
I congratulated  him  on  his  advance- 
ment from  a poor  boy  in  Greene 
County,  Ohio,  to  war  correspondent 


of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette , editor  and 
then  proprietor  of  the  Xenia  Gazette, 
then  editor  of  the  great  newspaper, 
the  New  York  Tribune , one  of  the 
most  influential  papers  in  the  country, 
to  United  States  Minister  to  France. 
He  pays  $20,000  rent  for  his  palace  or 
hotel,  as  they  call  it  in  France,  and 
only  gets  $18,000  salary.  He  was  con- 
sidering the  charges  against  an  official 
at  Nice  for  imprisonment  of  two  New 
York  ladies  for  a false  bill  by  a dress- 
maker. They  were  thrown  in  prison 
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and.  insulted  by  the  officials.  One  of 
them,  an  old  lady,  suffered  a great  ner- 
vous prostration,  owing  to  the  dirty, 
miserable  prison,  with  dogs  on  the 
chairs  and  officials  sitting  on  the 
benches  smoking  and  staring  at  them 
in  derision.  The  French  authorities, 
at  the  request  of  our  minister,  liber- 
ated the  ladies,  paid  back  their  money 
and  reprimanded  the  officials,  and  now 
Mr.  Reid  asks  that  an  apology  be  made 
and  the  guilty  officials  dismissed. 

Our  first  stopping  place  on  our  way 
to  Bordeaux  is  Orleans,  where  an  old 
castle  in  ruins  is  seen  near  the  depot. 
Our  ride  is  a most  delightful  one. 
Peasants  are  gathering  in  their  hay 
(the  women  cut  the  grass  with  scythes 
such  as  we  cut  brush  with),  then  it  is 
stacked  up  in  little  cocks  as  we  put 
up  oats.  The  fields  are  gay  with 
bright  red  poppies  and  a blue  wild 
flower,  and  they  look  like  a beautiful 
flower  garden.  Along  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  depots,  which  we 
passed  rapidly,  are  lovely  flowers,  and 
the  old  ancient-looking  stone  build- 
ings and  churches  show  us  that  we 
are  not  in  America. 

We  stop  at  Saint  Aubrais  twenty- 
four  minutes  for  buffet  (breakfast).  A 
menu  is  distributed  in  the  cars  and  is 
first-class,  for  three  francs,  or  sixty 
cents,  including  wine.  The  wines  are 
said  to  be  very  poor  and  much  adul- 
terated. They  tell  of  a wine  merchant 
who  when  he  died  left  as  a legacy  to 
his  son  a recipe,  “ how  to  make  wine 
out  of  grapes,”  the  latter  being  so  sel- 
dom used  in  making  wine  that  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  a lost  art. 


The  young  people  on  the  train  are 
very  affectionate,  and  walk  about 
when  the  train  stops,  hand  clasped  in 
hand  very  lovingly.  “ Sortie,  Sortie,” 
is  printed  on  a half  dozen  or  more 
little  signs  hanging  out  of  different 
rooms  at  the  depot  and  one  American 
traveler  thought  it  meant  the  name  of 
the  places  and  he  wondered  if  all  the 
towns  were  named  “ Sortie.”  He  learn- 
ed afterward  that  the  word  meant  the 
way  “out.” 

We  are  evidently  passing  through 
the  grape-growing  part  of  France,  for 
we  see  miles  and  miles  of  vineyards, 
the  vines  being  about  a foot  high  At 
every  road  crossing  of  the  railroad  is 
a little  house  and  gate,  with  an  old 
woman  with  a flag  in  her  hand  to 
open  and  shut  it  when  the  train  passes. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a great  saving  in 
expense  in  the  end  to  the  road  in  pre- 
venting accidents.  We  pass  Blois, 
Amboise,  Poiters  and  Angouleme, 
places  noted  in  history  ; but  the  train 
goes  so  rapidly  that  we  can  only  catch 
a glimpse  of  them.  Our  chemin  de 
Fers  (cars)  are  fitted  up  elegantly 
with  carpeted  floors,  silk  covered 
cushion  seats  and  backs,  and  covered 
ceilings  with  handsome  linen  lace 
tidies,  and  electric  bells  to  call  the 
guard,  and  net  shelves  extending 
around  the  car  for  your  satchels  and 
over  garments.  Each  apartment 
holds  four  on  each  side,  facing  each 
other.  We  often  have  the  whole 
apartment  to  ourselves,  which  is  very 
luxurious.  The  second  and  third 
class  have  like  apartments  with  hard 
seats  and  no  upholstering. 
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We  had  a dirty  ride  for  a few  hours, 
but  showers  laid  the  dust  and  we  rode 
along  rapidly,  stopping  at  only  a few 
places.  The  country  is  level  and  un- 
interesting, and  we  are  glad  to  get  to 
Bordeaux,  an  old  city  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  with  a population  of  285,000, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  great  wine- 
growing section  of  France.  We  take 
a walk  on  the  quay  and  see  a steamer 
ready  to  sail  for  the  United  States 
— a line  of  steamers  running  there 
direct — others  are  bound  for  Liver- 
pool and  other  places.  We  stop  at  a 
first-class  hotel,  La  France.  We  pass 
on  our  walk  a very  fine  theater,  built 
of  stone  and  of  attractive  architectural 
proportions,  the  best  in  France  out- 
side of  Paris,  and  it  must  have  cost  a 
large  sum.  It  was  all  lighted  up  for 
the  evening  performance — “ Jeanne 
d’Arc  ’’was  the  play — and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  orchestra.  They  have 
splendid  music,  with  50  or  60  musi- 
cians. 

We  went  to  the  old  cathedral,  which 
is  a splendid  piece  of  architecture  ; it 
was  about  9 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  quite  a number  of  devout  wor- 
shippers were  scattered  through  the 
building  amid  the  dim  religious  light. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  groups,  but 
sometimes  were  alone  in  a way-off 
corner,  crossing  themselves  before  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin.  They  all  had  a 
sad,  devout  expression  on  their  faces 
and  seemed  in  deep  meditation.  We 
felt  as  though  we  were  intruders  and 
soon  left. 

A cold  rain  set  in  and  it  rained  hard 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  over- 


coats were  needed.  We  have  not  yet 
found  the  hot  weather  we  were  warn- 
ed we  should  get,  but  there  is  time 
enough  yet  before  we  get  around  our 
long  journey. 

We  are  off  for  Spain,  and  pass  many 
beautiful  villas,  suburban  homes  of  the 
citizens  of  Bordeaux.  The  streets* 
are  full  of  ferns.  The  architecture  of 
the  houses  is  quaint,  and  we  see  many 
attractive  cottages.  In  Paris  and  all 
the  French  cities  we  have  visited  the 
streets  are  clean  and  nice  ; the  debris 
is  gathered  up  by  children  as  fast  as 
it  falls,  and  clean  water  runs  in  the 
gutters,  keeping  them  clean.  The 
French  depots  are  clean,  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  ornamented  with  criss- 
cross wood  in  different  shapes,  and 
they  are  surrounded  with  roses  and 
other  flowers.  One  water-tank,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  in  a pine  forest, 
was  covered  with  wild  roses  of  differ- 
ent colors,  white  and  pink  which,  were 
beautiful.  In  the  pine  forests  along 
the  road  between  Bordeaux  and  Spain 
white  birches  have  been  set  out  ; the 
white  of  the  birch  bordering  the  green 
of  the  pine  looks  quite  picturesque, 
with  the  green  hedges  nearer  the 
road.  We  did  not  see  in  all  that  dis- 
tance, any  cattle  feeding — only  a few 
flocks  of  sheep.  We  noticed  the  peas- 
ants about  the  depots  with  long,  point- 
ed wooden  shoes,  turned  up  at  the 
toes.  I have  sometimes  wished  I had 
bought  a pair  to  take  home  with  me 
to  kick  some  men  I have  seen  who,  I 
thought,  deserved  it  for  their  men- 
dacity. 

We  had  strawberries  and  cherries  at 
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one  hotel,  some  very  large  cultivated 
ones  and  some  small  wild  ones,  the 
latter  being  much  sweeter  than  the 
former.  We  want  to  do  as  they  do  in 
Spain,  so  we  squeeze  orange  juice 
over  our  berries  which  makes  them 
delicious  ; if  you  don’t  believe  it  try 
it.  All  along  the  railroad  from  Paris 
we  see  great  blocks  of  handsome 
cream-colored  sandstone  taken  from 
the  quarries. 

We  now  cross  a small  stream  and 
enter  Spain  at  Irun,  where  the  cus- 
tom house  officer  calls  on  us  to  open 
our  baggage  for  examination.  We 
try  our  Spanish  on  him,  “ No  tango 
nadoo  sujeto  a derecho,”  “ I have  no- 
thing liable  to  duty,”  but  that  was 
not  sufficient,  and  our  baggage  was 
opened,  his  hands  thrust  in,  but  very 
gently,  and  he  politely  closed  the  lug- 
gage and  bid  us  “Buenos  dius,” 
“ Good  morning.”  Here  the  officers 
wear  a different  uniform  from  the 
French,  and  the  people  walk  Spanish 
and  talk  Spanish  and  don’t  seem  to 
understand  French,  although  close 
neighbors.  Cars  are  called  in  Spain 
“el  coche.”  Our  next  stop  was  at 
San  Sebastian,  and  our  ride  through 
the  Pyrenees  and  along  the  bay  was 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  flat  coun- 
try we  came  through  from  Bordeaux. 
All  around  is  a grand  and  picturesque 
scene  of  mountain  and  water.  We 
were  met  at  the  station  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gulick,  an  American  missionary  who, 
with  his  wife,  have  a flourishing  girls, 
school  here,  in  a most  charming  situ- 
ation on  the  bay.  It  seems  good 
judgment  for  Protestants  to  take  a 


high  position  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  if  we  expect  to  reach 
all  classes  by  our  schools  and  mission- 
ary stations.  This  has  been  done 
here,  instead  of  going  off  into  some 
poor,  uninviting  quarters.  The  situa- 
tion and  surroundings  are  all  that 
could  be  desired  and,  as  a result, 
young  men  and  others  are  induced  to 
attend  the  meetings  on  Sunday  and 
at  other  times.  On  this  Thursday 
evening  weekly  meeting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  and  household  were 
present,  with  many  young  men  from 
the  institute  and  a number  of  boys, 
with  there  blouses  on,  just  from  their 
work,  and  a number  of  older  men  and 
women  from  the  common  walks  of 
life.  The  room  holding  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  was  full,  and  the 
sermon  by  the  Spanish  minister  was 
eloquent  and  effective,  judging  from 
the  attention  he  received.  There  are 
about  fifty  boarding  pupils  and 
seventy-six  day  scholars  ; they  are 
taught  by  Mrs.  Gulick,  who  was  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  by 
teachers,  one  each  from  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Italy  and  Sweden  ; they 
are  all  well  educated,  very  intelligent, 
and  are  devoted  to  their  work.  Each 
showed  the  marked  physiognomy  of 
the  people  of  the  country  which  she 
represented.  The  American  girl, 
bright  and  vivacious,  light  complexion 
and  black  eyes,  was  a good  repre- 
sentative of  old  Connecticut  and  a 
graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary. 
She  talks  Spanish  freely  and  has  been 
here  only  a year.  The  Swedish  young 
lady  is  of  light,  clear  complexion, 
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broad  intelligent  features  ; she  is  a 
voluntary  teacher,  doing  the  work 
without  compensation.  The  Italian 
is  of  typical  Italian  caste  ; classic 
features,  bright  and  scholarly.  The 
Spanish  young  lady  has  a dark  com- 
plexion, jet  black  hair  and  sparkling 
black  eyes  ; very  much  like  the 
Spanish  young  ladies  we  meet  on  the 
streets  everywhere  in  Spain,  with 
black  lace  thrown  gracefully  over 
their  heads  and  necks.  There  are 
two  other  Spanish  teachers  who  do  not 
speak  English.  They  can  teach  six 
languages  in  the  school,  and  their 
design  is  to  add  to  their  present  work 
a school  to  teach  the  Spanish,  Italian 
French  and  other  languages  to 
Spaniards,  Americans,  English  and 
others  who  may  desire  to  perfect 
themselves  in  these  attainments.  San 
Sebastian  is  the  summer  resort  for 
Spain,  as  Newport  is  to  the  United 
States,  and  a more  healthy,  lovely 
place  by  the  sea  and  mountains  we 
have  never  seen  in  all  our  journeys. 
The  walks,  the  rides,  the  boating,  with 
picturesque  scenery  everywhere  make 
it  a most  delightful  resort. 

Mr.  Gulick  has  in  anticipation  the 
erection  of  a monument  here  by 
American  ladies  and  others,  of  a large 
ladies’  school  building  in  1892,  in 
honor  of  Queen  Isabella,  who  made 
it  possible  for  Columbus  to  discover 
America  by  pawning  or  selling  all 
her  jewels  to  pay  the  expenses  when 
all  other  means  failed.  What  more 
fitting  monument  could  be  offered  to 
so  noble  and  self-sacrificing  a woman? 
The  location  now  overlooks  Santa 


Clara  island  and  the  castle  on  “Monte 
Orgullo,”  the  harbor  and  bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  the  mountains  on  either  side. 
The  larger  number  of  the  girls  in  the 
school  are  from  Protestant  families. 
All  are  subjected  to  the  same  rules 
and  follow  the  same  studies,  includ- 
ing daily  systematic  study  of  the 
scriptures,  and  all  study  the  same 
religious  exercises.  At  first  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gulick  were  subjected  to  scorn, 
and  the  missionaries  and  teachers 
were  looked  upon  as  people  to  be  feared 
and  shunned.  Now,  after  seven  years 
of  work  here,  they  are  beginning  to 
receive  social  recognition,  and  music- 
ales  are  held  in  their  chapel  to  which 
some  of  the  best  people  go.  Judging 
from  what  we  heard,  all  branches,  in- 
cluding music,  are  well  taught,  and 
the  Andalusian  dance  with  music  by 
Andalusian  girls  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  though  not  taught  in  the 
school,  was  very  quaint  and  interest- 
ing to  us  Americans. 

I have  rarely  looked  upon  scenery 
more  romantic  than  that  from  the 
walk  we  had  to-day  around  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  natural  advantages  on 
the  high  rocky  hill  or  mountain  are 
very  great,  overlooking  the  sea  and 
commanding  the  harbor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  have  a livelier  walk  than 
we  had  with  one  of  the  young  lady 
teachers  through  the  “ Pases  de  la 
Caras,”  winding  around  Monte  Or- 
gullo, which  the  English  took  in  1813, 
and  where  monuments  are  erected  to 
the  officers  who  were  killed  during 
the  attack.  Lomas  describes  it  as 
follows  : “ Let  real  Spanish  sunlight 
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come  glinting  through  the  trees,  lie 
hot  on  the  white  horseshoe  of  glisten- 
ing sand  that  runs  around  to  Santa 
Clara,  light  up  the  blue  waves  that 
dash  fiercely,  even  upon  ever  so  still  a 
day,  against  the  rocks  below  us,  or 
the  emerald  green  speck  of  La  Isla, 
and  make  sleepy  the  old  walls  of  La 
Monta  that  frown  out  on  the  world 
four  hundred  feet  above,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  is  lacking  to 
make  a perfect  picture.”  As  we  come 
down  to  the  old  part  of  the  city — just 
one  street  not  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1813 — we  come  upon  old,  dingy 
houses  and  two  churches,  within  a few 
minutes’  walk  of  each  other — Santa 
Maria  and  San  Vicente. 

In  the  morning,  with  two  ladies  who 
could  speak  Spanish  and  were  famil- 
iar with  the  lovely  surroundings  of 
San  Sebastian,  we  took  a carriage  ride 
some  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  country 
to  visit  Hernani  and  Andovia  with  its 
huge  Romanesque  church  on  a high 
hill  reached  through  a long  narrow 
street,  with  houses,  or  flats,  as  we 
should  call  them.  There  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  houses  in  the  cities  or  large 
towns  of  Spain;  they  all  live  in  flats. 
Our  road  leads  over  very  steep  hills, 
but  when  we  reach  the  top  we  are 
amply  repaid  for  our  labor  by  the 
grand  view  of  lofty  pointed  peaks  and 
rugged  mountain  tops  with  villas  on 
their  sides,  the  ocean  in  the  distance, 
and  compact  San  Sebastian  nestling 
by  the  sea  beneath  us.  We  pass  the 
palace  of  Queen  Regent  Christina, 
who  spends  her  summers  here.  We 
meet  the  peasants  coming  to  the  city 
4 


with  their  carts  and  handsome  dun- 
colored  oxen.  Sometimes  a cow  and 
bull  were  fastened  together  and  a 
wooly  sheepskin  over  their  heads  ; 
they  draw  their  burdens  by  their  heads 
and  are  not  yoked  together  as  with 
us.  The  driver  does  not  look  as  intel- 
ligent as  the  oxen;  he  walks  about 
ten  paces  ahead  of  his  team,  turning 
around  every  few  minutes  to  point  his 
long  wand  at  the  foreheads  of  the 
oxen  and  utter  sharp  “ arre,  arre  ” 
without  a shade  of  effect.  They  all 
walk  along  leisurely  with  the  absence 
of  any  purpose,  save  that  of  easeful 
existence.  The  Spanish  are  notori- 
ously lazy  and  indolent.  Everywhere 
in  the  country  are  numerous  apple 
trees  and  “ sidra  ” (cider)  is  the  prin- 
cipal drink  of  the  peasants  and  poor 
people.  The  wines  are  adulterated 
and  brought  from  France.  The 
peasant  women  are  doing  their  wash- 
ing in  some  small  ponds  of  water,  and 
as  we  came  back  by  another  road  we 
saw  them  wade  into  the  river  knee- 
deep,  along  the  banks,  in  long  rows, 
washing.  We  soon  came  upon  a large 
building  in  the  shape  of  the  Roman 
colosseum,  and  were  told  that  it  was 
built  for  bull  fights,  and  would  hold 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  people.  The 
building  was  the  most  attractive  to 
be  seen,  built  of  wood  and  covered 
with  stucco.  The  performances  take 
place  twice  a week  and  many  people 
come  down  from  France  to  see  them. 

We  leave  San  Sebastian  with  regret, 
even  with  Burgos  and  all  the  other 
glories  in  the  south  of  Spain  looming 
in  the  distance.  The  scenery  up  the 
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valley  of  the  Urumea  is  very  pictur- 
esque. It  is  sufficiently  wooded  and 
is  dotted  with  white  villages,  country- 
looking farm  houses,  and  quaint  old 
churches.  As  we  approach  the  Pyre- 
nees it  becomes  much  grander  and  is 
infinitely  lovely.  The  train  seems  to 
crawl  up  the  endless  interlacing  chain 
of  mountains — the  last  spurs  of  the 


Pyrenees.  It  was  a lovely  day 
and  the  mists  wreathed  in  fantastic 
and  ever-shifting  forms  around  the  un- 
defined and  indefinable  peaks.  We 
passthrough  many  tunnels,  and  soon 
come  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  bare  and  rugged. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

San  Sebastian,  Spain,  1889. 


“THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  WEST.” 

TWO  MEMORABLE  SPEECHES,  BY  HON.  MURAT  HALSTEAD  AND  HON.  H.  B. 

CHAMBERLIN. 


At  the  first  annual  banquet  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade,  held  January  7th, 
1890,  the  Hon.  Murat  Halstead  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial- Gazette,  as  one 
of  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  oc- 
casion, delivered  a most  interesting 
address  in  response  to  the  sentiment, 
“The  Old  and  the  New  West,”  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

“ I have  long  been  estimating  myself 
a Western  man.  Many  and  many  a 
time  I have  spoken  in  the  Eastern 
cities  of  our  own  country  as  a Western 
man,  and  this  center  of  population 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment was  near  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
following  a line  almost  straight  west 
for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  in  the  census  of  1870 
it  was  found  in  the  country  and  near 
the  place  where  General  Grant  was 
born  [applause],  but  at  the  last  census 
it  had  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and  was 


in  Kentucky.  You  know  this  matter 
of  the  center  of  population  is  ascer- 
tained with  perfect  scientific  accuracy, 
as  much  as  any  matter  of  astronomy. 
The  center  of  population  was  then 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Cincinnati. 
It  is  still  on  the  way  westward  and 
the  time  will  come,  I fancy  perhaps 
within  the  lives  of  those  now  living, 
when  the  center  of  population  will 
cross  the  Mississippi  valley  and  already 
it  is  becoming  a matter  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  to  ascertain  just 
what  is  the  West.  But  the  three 
great  states  that  are  the  actual  center 
of  the  Union  are,  I believe,  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
[Loud  applause.]  And  this  State  of 
Colorado  seems  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  a great  destiny.  It  came 
into  the  Union,  as  I believe  many 
thought  at  the  time  and  perhaps 
President  Jefferson  himself,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  A great 
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many  hard  things  have  been  said  of 
President  Jefferson,  but  as  Senator 
Hoar  so  beautifully  said,  and  it  an- 
swers all — and  yet  he  comes  down  to 
us  with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  one  hand,  and  the  Louisiana 
purchase  in  the  other.  [Applause.] 

“ The  enterprise,  the  audacity,  the 
dash  of  the  Democratic  party  that 
took  us  into  the  Mexican  war,  annexed 
this  territory  to  the  southward  here 
and  made  up  the  final  fair  proportions 
of  our  country  on  this  border,  so  that 
you  here  inherit  from  Jefferson  and 
from  Pope  this  territory  of  Colorado. 
And  then  we  are  indebted  to  others 
later,  and  as  I have  mentioned  one 
party  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
other  that  put  upon  this  superb  state 
the  seal  of  liberty.  [Applause.]  We 
have,  therefore,  something  of  the  his- 
tory and  something  of  the  poetry  of 
Spain  in  this  association.  The  very 
name  of  your  state  indicates  that  re- 
collection. You  have  another  title  to 
the  high  consideration  of  the  country. 
This  Colorado  is  the  Ohio  of  this  sec- 
ond century.  [Applause.]  You  have 
read  a great  deal  about  the  Ohio  men 
and  their  enterprise,  and  the  number 
of  them  who  have  been  presidents 
and  generals  and  cabinet  officers  and 
statesmen,  and  of  their  push  and  suc- 
cess in  many  fields.  It  arises  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
were  the  representative  people  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  of 
all  the  original  thirteen  states.  Not 
one  of  them  but  sent  its  blood  to  Ohio, 
and  those  who  came  there  were  the 
men,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war 


of  the  revolution,  seeking  the  then 
new  territory  and  land  of  promise, 
and  from  the  commingling  of  North 
and  South  that  came  into  Ohio  grew 
up  this  race  of  Ohio  men. 

“ You  here  in  Colorado,  at  the  end 
of  a greater  war  and  a greater  revolu- 
tion, which  was  not  of  independence, 
but  the  vindication  of  our  nationality, 
you  are  getting  from  the  whole  coun- 
try the  material  of  a population  here 
with  a higher  destiny  and  a brighter 
field  than  has  yet  been  known  in  the 
history  of  this  continent.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] I know  the  interest  that  you 
take  and  feel  in  the  question  of  deep 
water  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  That  is  a deep  question  and 
a great  one,  and  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity that  they  have  already  grasp- 
ed that  splendid  idea.  Here  to  the 
south  of  you  is  Texas,  the  France  of 
the  continent.  [Applause.]  It  is  as 
great  as  France  in  its  natural  re- 
sources, and  beyond  Texas  is  our 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  central  ocean 
of  the  American  continent.  [Ap- 
plause.] What  is  there  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  that  you  cannot 
find  with  increased  grandeur  on  the 
shores  of  our  Mediterranean  sea  here 
to  yourself  ? That  is  your  outlet  into 
the  great  world  beyond  the  salt  waters. 
[Applause.]  And  here  in  this  terri- 
tory, your  mountains  are  the  everlast- 
ing fountains  from  which  are  poured 
the  fertilizing  waters.  Why  here  you 
have  the  fatness  of  Egypt  and  the 
splendor  of  Switzerland  in  one  magnifi- 
cent combination.  [Applause.]  What 
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are  the  little  irrigations  of  Egypt  that 
for  ages  have  produced  wealth  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  these  streams 
that  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  have  with  them  the  water 
power  also  that  will  move  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  will  be  worked  up 
the  mineral  resources  that  are  your 
own  patrimony.  And  coal,  cheap 
coal  is  what  ? Cheap  power.  And 
what  is  cheap  power  ? It  is  wealth  : 
it  is  enduring  prosperity;  and  the  coal 
you  have  as  Pennsylvania  has,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and 
I am  told  there  is  as  much  coal  land 
in  Colorado  as  the  whole  surface  of 
Pennsylvania,  beside  your  unlimited 
deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
lead.  Such  a combination  exists  no- 
where else  upon  the  earth.  [Loud 
applause.] 

“The  growth  of  this  city  has  been 
called  marvelous.  Why,  it  is  the 
logic  of  the  situation  and  the  very 
growth  of  the  circumstances  that  are 
about  you.  [Applause.]  There  is 
nothing  in  it  that  is  strange,  except 
that  here  in  the  center  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  has  been  heaped  to- 
gether these  wonders  with  which  the 
works  of  man  may  go  on  to  prosper- 
ity. And  in  this  lofty  land  is  the 
natural  home  of  liberty,  for  the  moun- 
tains have  always  been  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  here  where  I see  your 
schoolhouses  are  more  distinguished 
than  in  any  other  city  I think  I have 
ever  visited  [applause],  you  are  pro- 
vided with  the  material,  the  popula- 
tion that  has  gathered  here  upon  the 
vast  plains,  fertelized  from  these 


mountains,  enriched  with  their  enor- 
mous and  unbounded  wealth  ; above 
the  storms,  for  the  blizzard  does  not 
strike  here,  nor  yet  the  sirocco,  while 
the  cyclone  goes  wandering  eastwards 
and  touches . you  not,  for  you  are 
guarded  by  these  mighty  barriers. 

“ Your  state  stands  also  above  all 
the  minor  considerations.  There  will 
be  no  sectional  feeling  or  bitterness. 
The  old  questions  will  pass  away  and 
you  will  grow  up  with  a great  and 
a more  glorious  national  patriotism 
whose  influence  will  flow  down  like 
your  rivers,  one  of  which  runs  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  wdiile  another  runs 
away  north  to  the  Missouri  and  an- 
other still  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
So  your  influences  will  flow  out 
through  the  land  which  will  be  irri- 
gated with  your  patriotism  and  in  the 
generations  that  are  to  come  there 
will  be  a higher  development,  a recog- 
nition of  that  superior  patriotism  of 
the  probity  of  the  citizen  and  of  public 
honor  upon  which  are  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  enduring  prosperity.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  one  of  our  own  poets  said 
in  his  way,  when  he  went  out  pensively, 
he  heard  voices  of  angels  that  were 
singing  * Columbia,  Columbia,  to 
glory  arise,’  and  you  will  observe  that 
‘ Colorado  ’ will  fill  the  rhythm. 

‘ Colorado,  Colorado,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child 
of  the  skies.’ 

“[Cheers.]  There  are  just  two  more 
lines  of  that  : 

‘ Thy  genius  commands  thee  with  rap- 
ture to  hold, 

While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold.’  ” 

[Loud  applause.] 


View  of  Public  Buildings,  Denver. 

City  Hall.  New  Post-office. 

Arapahoe  County  Court-house.  New  Capitol  Building. 

U.  S.  Branch  Mint. 
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Upon  the  same  theme.  “The  old 
and  the  new  West,”  the  Hon.  H.  B. 
Chamberlin,  President  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  a dele- 
gate to  the  National  Silver  Conven- 
tion recently  held  at  St.  Louis,  in 
presenting  a silver  gavel  to  the  chair- 
man thereof,  said. — 

“ Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention  : I assume  that  the 
members  of  this  convention  will  not 
need  to  be  assured  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Den- 
ver in  the  important  question  before 
this  body.  The  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  desir- 
ing to  emphasize  their  sympathy  have 
had  made  this  solid  silver  gavel  and 
have  commissioned  me  to  present  it 
to  the  chairman  of  this  convention. 
When  Kansas  in  1861  was  about  to  be 
received  in  the  union  she  said  to  her 
western  county,  now  Colorado,  ‘ you 
are  of  no  value  to  me,  go  and  rustle 
for  yourself,’  and  Colorado  has  been 
rustling  ever  since.  I bring  you  the 
appreciative  greeting  of  no  mean  city. 
Denver  has  increased  her  population 
from  35,000  to  150,000  in  eight  years, 
307  per  cent.,  the  largest  proportionate 
increase  made  by  any  city  of  the  size 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  future  of  Denver  and  Colorado 
without  a definite  knowledge  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state.  The 
total  area  of  Colorado  is  66,332,800 
acres,  being  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Of  this  34,000,000  acres  are 
timber  and  mineral  land  while  32,- 


000  acres  are  arable  land.  You  will 
note  that  I use  the  word  arable  rather 
than  sterile,  for  all  this  land  is  capable 
of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
when  water  has  been  brought  to  it. 
The  question  of  water  for  this  great 
territory,  while  in  a measure  unsolved, 
is  in  process  of  solution  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  or  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
future  years  will  see,  through  the  stor- 
age of  the  mountain  waters  in  reser- 
voirs, this  entire  tract  of  country 
under  the  most  perfect  cultivation. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  within  a few 
weeks  to  give  a little  time  to  the  study 
of  irrigation  in  Lombard,  Italy,  where 
the  system  has  its  most  perfect  ex- 
emplifications. I found  there  5,250,000 
acres  under  irrigation,  supporting  a 
population  3,557,000  people,  so  that  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  when  the 
Columbus  centennial  comes  100  years 
hence,  and  Denver,  by  common  con- 
sent is  selected  for  the  World’s  Ex- 
position of  that  century,  that  Colorado 
will  have  a population  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  30,000,000 
souls.  Crops  by  irrigation  are  much 
greater  than  from  rainfalls.  The  crop 
of  wheat  in  Colorado  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre;  oats 
from  forty  to  ninety  bushels; 
barley,  from  forty  to  ninety-five 
bushels;  potatoes,  from  200  to  1,000 
bushels;  alfalfa  and  other  fodder  crops 
three  to  six  tons' per  acre.  You  will 
recognize  these  figures  to  be  from 
33  1-3  to  50  per  cent,  in  advance  of 
the  very  best  harvest  of  states  not 
using  irrigation.  While  we  have  but 
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2,000,000  acres  at  present  under  culti- 
vation, as  this  area  is  enlarged  Col- 
orado will  furnish  a large  export,  es- 
pecially in  cereals.  The  irrigation 
system  comprises  1,000  miles  of  large 
canals,  and  35,000  miles  of  canals  of 
secondary  size,  the  total  cost  of  which 
has  been  upwards  of  $8,000,000. 

“ The  steady  advance  in  the  output 
of  the  precious  minerals  has  convinced 
those  who  give  careful  thought  to  the 
future  of  the  State  that  from  this 
source  alone  we  have  a source  of 
wealth  which  the  most  sanguine  has 
thus  far  failed  to  appreciate.  The  in- 
come from  this  industry  in  1888  was 
$35,000,000,  and  the  men  employed  in 
that  branch  of  industry  in  Colorado 
are  equal  in  number  to  that  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  5,000,000  acres 
of  corn,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
is  the  same  as  that  from  such  an  area 
of  corn.  It  has  been  stated  by  such  a 
competent  authority  as  Congressman 
Kelly  of  Pennsylvania  that  Gunnison 
County  alone  has  more  coal  uncover- 
ed than  all  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
in  the  same  county  more  hematite 
iron  has  been  opened  up  than 
has  been  found  in  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I venture  to  assert 
that  in  but  one  place  in  the  world,  and 
that  in  Colorado,  is  a manufacturing 
corporation  having  a contract  for  coal 
delivered  on  its  ground  at  so  low  a 
figure  as  fifty  cents  a ton.  The  small- 
est contract  I heard' of  after  making 
considerable  inquiry  the  past  summer 
in  Great  Britain,  was  three  shillings 
and  seven  pence  per  ton,  and  that  is 


at  a manufacturing  establishment  at 
Newcastle.  The  coal  area  of  Colorado 
covers  an  area  of  220  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  120  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  ter- 
ritory is  underlaid  with  lignite,  bitu- 
minous and  anthricite  coal. 

“ While  Denver  is  the  base  of  sup- 
plies for  but  a small  population  com- 
pared with  the  great  eastern  cities, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we 
have  398  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  8,409  people,  pay- 
ing in  wages  $5,829,348,  with  a pro- 
duct of  $30,333,360,  the  average  wages 
paid  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
being  $7.10  greater  than  the  average 
of  any  city  in  America  ; $12,000,000 
worth  of  buildings  are  in  process  of 
erection,  exclusive  of  the  great  capitol 
building.  This  is  a fitting  sequel  to 
the  marvelous  real  estate  sales  of  the 
past  year,  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  $44,000,000,  when  1,827  new 
buildings  were  erected.  The  realty 
sales  for  1889  will  exceed  $60,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  buildings  2,529.  It 
is  appropriate  that  this  gift  should  be 
composed  of  silver,  the  chief  product 
of  Colorado.  The  output  from  the 
precious  metals  last  year  was  $35,000,- 
000,  and  the  total  metallic  output  of 
Colorado  has  been  $297,000,000.  I 
trust  this  convention  will  start  rolling 
a ball  which  will  not  cease  motion 
until  the  nations  of  the  world  accord 
to  silver  the  place  it  should  have  as  a 
measure  of  values  equal  to  gold.” 
Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 
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IN  1794. 


The  following  curious  documents 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Col.  William  Claus  of  Niagara, 
Ontario,  for  many  years  the  deputy- 
superintendent  of  the  British  Indian 
Department  -for  upper  Canada.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  written  by 
John  Chew,  an  officer  in  the  same  de- 
partment, for  the  information  of 
Major-General  Simcoe,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  province.  The 
party  to  which  the  writer  was  attached 
was  apparently  commmanded  by  Cap. 
Matthew  Elliott,  afterwards  de- 
puty-superintendent of  the  Western 
Indians.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  short  paragraph  relating  to 
Elliott’s  private  affairs,  the  manuscript 
is  transcribed  verbatim. 

Lossing  alludes  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Indians  described  in  the  journal 
in  these  terms:  “Wayne  was  compelled 
to  wait  until  late  in  the  summer  of 
1794  before  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
move  forward.  Meanwhile  the  Indians 
appeared  in  force.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  about  a thousand  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  a number  of  British 
soldiers  and  French  Canadian  volun- 
teers made  their  appearance  before 
Fort  Recovery,  and  during  the  day 
assailed  the  garrison  several  times. 
During  these  assaults  the  Americans 


lost  fifty-seven  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  horses.  The  Indians  lost  more 
they  said  than  in  the  battle  with  St. 
Clair.” 

Diary  of  an  officer,  J.  C.,  in  the  Indian 
country  opposed  to  General  Wayne. 

Glaise,  14th  June,  1794. 

This  day  on  our  arrival  here,  we 
were  saluted  by  a discharge  of  small 
arms  ; our  party  being  fourteen  in 
number,  returned  the  compliment. 

The  advanced  party  of  the  Indian 
army  gives  information  of  their  hear- 
ing the  report  of  General  Wayne’s 
cannon  from  their  encampment  which 
is  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  this. 

Several  Indians  have  been  lately 
killed  by  the  American  scouts.  A 
party  was  discovered  a few  days  ago 
consisting  of  about  twenty-six  men, 
some  on  horseback  ; the  Indians  fol- 
lowed their  trail  but  could  not  come 
up  with  them. 

Sunday,  June  15th. 

The  Ottawas  and  Wyandotts  joined 
the  army  this  day  and  were  saluted 
by  a discharge  of  small  arms  from  a 
line  of  about  six  hundred  warriors 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose. 

Monday,  June  16th. 

This  day  a council  of  war  was  held 
at  the  Nuquijake  Town — the  result 
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of  which  was  “ that  every  white  man, 
either  English  or  French,  residing 
among,  or  getting  their  livelihood  by 
the  Indian  trade,  or  otherwise,  now 
within  the  limits  of  their  country 
shall  immediately  join  the  Indian 
army  to  defend  the  territory  in  which 
their  mutual  interest  is  so  greatly 
concerned;  that  their  father  (the  Eng- 
lish) had  always  told  them  to  defend 
their  country  and  they  were  happy  to 
see  us  in  this  critical  period  in  order 
to  have  our  advice,  consequently  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  they 
could  not  dispense  with  our  presence 
at  a juncture  when  the  event  would 
probably  determine  their  future  hap- 
piness. Resolved,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  join  the  army  now  in  readiness 
to  march.”  A bunch  of  black  wampum 
was  handed  to  Captain  Elliott  in 
token  of  this  determination. 

Wednesday,  June  18th. 

The  resolution  of  the  army  respect- 
ing us  permitted  us  of  no  alternative 
but  to  prepare  ourselves  with  all 
speed,  which  we  this  day  set  about 
and  changed  our  mode  of  dress  and 
put  on  the  warrior’s,  which  was  cor- 
rectly recommended  for  fear  of  mis- 
takes in  action. 

Provisions  begin  to  get  scarce,  so 
much  so  that  our  mess  is  a mere 
scramble , that  is  to  say,  he  who  eats 
the  fastest  reaps  the  best  share  of 
a small  quantity.  The  little  pork  and 
flour  which  remained  here  was  nearly 
out  before  we  came,  notwithstanding 

Captain  E talks  of  leaving  some 

in  case  of  Col.  Mc’Kee’s  arrival.  Our 
fare  is  very  ordinary,  nothing  better 


than  what  the  French  call  grosse  sac- 
regieu?ie , which  is  Indian  corn  boiled 
whole.  Tom  will  make  an  excellent 
campaigner,  he  generally  comes  off 
with  the  best  share. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
Machinac  and  Saginaw  Indians  joined 
the  army.  They  committed  depreda- 
tions and  ravished  the  women  in  the 
villages  where  they  had  to  pass, 
therefore  Captain  Bluejacket  recom- 
mended those  who  are  yet  to  join 
may  be  directed  at  the  Rapids  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  Otter  and  his 
party  to  the  general  rendezvous  at 
the  Fallen  Timber,  and  not  to  come 
this  route,  as  those  villages  will  be 
destitute  of  men  and  under  no  pro- 
tection. 

Thursday,  June  19th. 

A large  number  of  warriors  marched 
off  to-day  to  join  the  advanced  army 
ancf  to-morrow  the  last  are  to  move. 
The  number  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  their  irregular  distri- 
bution until  the  whole  body  is  to- 
gether, but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
total  at  present  cannot  be  much  less 
than  fifteen  hundred. 

Wampum  is  so  very  scarce  that 
enough  cannot  be  collected  to  make 
up  a belt  in  order  to  send  with  Black- 
beard  to  the  southern  Indians  on  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Bluejacket  says  that  the  wampum  he 
received  was  not  for  the  Nuquijake 
chiefs  but  for  his  own  purpose,  and 
requests  that  the  little  pony  may  not 
be  delivered  to  Knaggs,  as  the  said 
Mr.  Knaggs  having  no  manner  of 
claim. 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  that  five  hun- 
dred spears  could  not  be  procured  in 
time,  as  it  is  conjectured  that  Wayne’s 
dependence  is  chiefly  on  his  horse  and 
riflemen.  I am  persuaded  myself  that 
spears  would  be  the  most  effectual  in- 
struments to  resist  cavalry.  It  has 
been  my  invariable  opinion  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  starve  out  the 
garrison  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  the  Indians 
and  their  active  spirit  over  a van- 
quished enemy.  I have  endeavored 
to  imbue  this  idea  ; whether  it  will 
take  I cannot  say.  My  confined  lati- 
tude obliges  me  to  subscribe  my  name 

J.  C. 

Camp  at  the  old  Fallen  Timber,  sixty- 
six  miles  south  of  the  Glaise. 

June  23d,  1794. 

We  left  the  Glaise  the  20th,  and 
only  arrived  here  this  day  on  account 
of  our  being  obliged  to  encamp  every 
day  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in  order  to 
give  time  to  the  hunters,  as  our  whole 
dependence  is  upon  them  for  provis- 
ions, which  they  have  supplied  us 
hitherto  in  great  abundance.  The 
Otter  and  his  party  in  their  route  from 
Roche  de  Bout  killed  forty  deers  and 
five  bears. 

Tobacco  and  ammunition  will 
shortly  be  wanted,  and  must  be  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  take  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  enemy’s 
horses  to  send  for  it. 

Remains  at  the  Glaise  about  140 
bushels  of  corn  of  the  quantity  that 
was  purchased  from  the  traders,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  about  313  bushels. 

5 


Camp  at  the  old  Fallen  Timber. 

June  24th,  1794. 

An  express  arrived  from  Bucken- 
gellis,  the  purport  of  which  is  that 
he  had  determined  to  take  another 
route  to  the  westward,  and  join  the 
main  army  near  Fort  Recovery,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  making  a sortie  on  the  towns 
without  being  discovered. 

We  are  now  in  camp  1,014  men  ex- 
clusive of  the  Delawares,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  parties  that  are  daily  ex- 
pected from  different  quarters,  which 
when  together  will  amount  to  about 
2,000. 

Camp  at  the  old  Fallen  Timber, 
Wednesday,  June  25th. 

Sent  off  a reconnoitering  party  to- 
wards Fort  Greenville,  where  we  un- 
derstood the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
lies. 

Although  Buchengellis’  division 
wras  to  move  on  the  20th  along  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Glaise  Indians, 
intelligence  is  just  received  that  he 
had  not  moved  on  the  24th,  a circum- 
stance very  extraordinary,  and  [which] 
cannot  be  accounted  for  excepting  the 
rum  that  was  brought  to  the  Glaise 
by  Roundhead’s  sister  and  Ducbou- 
quet’s  wife  had  got  among  them. 

Fifty  Saginaws  arrived. 

Camp  on  Kettle  Creek,  eighty-two 
miles  from  the  Glaise. 

Thursday,  June  26th. 

This  day  we  marched  south  by  west 
in  open  files,  leaving  an  interval  of 
about  ten  rods  between  each  ; our 
hunters  at  the  same  time  scouring  the 
woods  on  our  flanks  and  ahead  of  the 
army. 
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Yesterday  deserted  from  the  army 
seven  Indians  living  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Detroit  river. 

Our  hunters  espied  a scouting  party 
of  the  enemy  dressed  like  Indians. 
Camp  ninety  computed  miles  from 
the  Glaise. 

Friday,  June  27th. 

Marched  this  morning  from  Kettle 
Creek  west  about  four  miles,  crossed 
Harmar’s  track,  and  came  into  a road 
made  by  the  enemy  last  winter  thirty- 
four  miles  in  length  from  Fort  Green- 
ville, followed  the  said  road  S.S.W. 
four  miles,  and  encamped  about  twelve 
o’clock  to  give  time  to  the  Wyandotts 
and  others  in  rear  to  join.  Forty 
Miamies  joined.  Sent  off  two  parties 
on  a diconvert.  One  of  these  met  a 
party  of  Chickasaws,  killed  one  and 
brought  in  his  scalp. 

The  White  Loon,  a Seneca,  came 
from  the  Ohio  and  says  that  a vast 
number  of  troops,  wagons,  &c.,  came 
across  that  river  and  reached  to  the 
forts  in  number  about  3,000. 

The  Delawares  have  behaved  shab- 
bily. We  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
We  expect  the  Wyandotts  to  join  to- 
day. The  bearer  of  this  goes  off  with 
a green  scalp  of  one  of  the  Chickasaw 
spies  in  order  to  hurry  up  the  rear. 

Borrowed'from  Blanchette  73  lbs.  of 
powder  and  80  lb.  ball  to  be  returned 
at  the  rapids  two  for  one. 

A few  days  now  will  produce  in- 
teresting events. 

Camp  on  a branch  of  the  Wabash  95 
miles  from  the  Glaise. 

Saturday,  June  28th. 

Continued  on  the  same  road  leading 


to  Fort  Greenville  S.  by  W.  six  miles 
marching  in  twelve  open  files.  Twen- 
ty-five Mingoes  joined. 

The  number  of  deer  killed  this  day 
computed  at  two  hundred  and  as 
many  turkeys. 

A Miami  Indian  came  into  camp 
and  says  that  Wells  had  kiljed  five 
more  of  his  nation  near  the  Miami 
towns. 

The  number  of  men  this  day  in 
camp  amounts  to  1,159,  one  hundred 
and  nine  of  themi without  arms. 

This  night  ten  men  to  be  posted  on 
the  Greenville  road  ; bells  stopped, 
horses  tied  up  and  the  men  to  have 
their  arms  in  order.  Cutting  off  the 
ammunition  between  the  forts  and 
the  Ohio  is  the  only  project  by  which 
we  could  promise  success,  but  as  the 
Northern  Indians  take  the  lead  we  are 
forced  to  change  our  course  to-mor- 
row for  Fort  Recovery,  where  noth- 
ing effectual  can  be  done,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  means  perhaps  of  dis- 
covering our  force  will  put  the  enemy 
upon  their  guard. 

Camp,  120  miles  from  the  Glaise. 

Sunday,  June  29th. 

Detached  twelve  men  to  take  a 
prisoner  in  order  to  get  information 
respecting  the  force  of  Wayne’s  army, 
and  when  the  provision  brigade  is  to 
set  off  from  Fort  Washington.  About 
ninety  Wyandotts  joined.  John  Nor- 
ton is  supposed  to  have  deserted  to 
the  enemy. 

Camp  before  Fort  Recovery  128  miles 
computed  from  the  Glaise. 

June  30th. 

Our  spies  came  in  and  gave  in.forma- 
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tion  of  a vast  number  of  posthorses 
being  arrived  at  Fort  Recovery  last 
night  and  probably  would  return 
this  morning,  consequently  marched 
west  four  miles;  came  upon  the  van 
of  the  brigade,  made  an  attack  and 
killed  sixteen  jnen,  took  four  prison- 
ers, 300  pack-horses,  thirty  bullocks 
and  a few  light  horses.  The  garri- 
son attempted  to  give  them  assist- 
ance by  sending  out  the  light  horse, 
but  they  were  soon  driven  in  again. 
In  this  attack  we  had  only  three  men 
killed  but  the  Indians  were  so  ani- 
mated [that  they]  kept  up  a continued 
fire  for  a whole  day  upon  the  fort  by 
which  they  lost  seventeen  men  killed 
and  as  many  wounded.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  for  want  of  good  conduct 
this  affair  is  far  from  being  so  com- 
plete as  might  be  expected.  Captain 
Beaulvin  was  shot  thro’  the  body 
very  near  the  heart  but  perhaps  not 
mortal. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Recovery  is 
350,  twenty  Chickasaws  and  a party 
of  light  horse.  Fort  Recovery  con- 
sists of  block-houses,  mounted  with 
cannon  and  picketed  between.  The 
fort  kept  up  a continual  fire  and  even 
now  and  then  a shell,  together  with 
small  arms,  so  as  we  were  not  able  to 
bring  off  some  of  the  dead  and 
wounded. 

Four  Wyandotts  met  a party  of 
Chickasaws  and  had  one  wounded 
and  another  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 
Between  Forts  Recovery  and  Green- 
ville they  have  about  one  hundred 
Chickasaws  to  serve  as  scouts  and 
expect  some  hundreds  more  to  come 


as  a prisoner  says.  Wells,  May  and 
the  Chickasaw  chief  were  killed  in  the 
attack.  Had  we  two  barrels  of  pow- 
der Fort  Recovery  would  have  been 
in  our  possession  with  the  help  of 
Sinclair’s  cannon. 

Camp  E.  N.  E.  from  Fort  Recovery 
on  the  head  of  the  Wabash  River, 
July  1st,  1794. 

This  day  we  buried  our  dead  and 
carried  off  our  wounded  to  this  place. 
One  Chickasaw  more  killed. 

The  Lake  Indians  all  went  off  this 
day.  General  Wayne  is  to  commence 
his  campaign  about  the  middle  of 
next  month.  He  expects  an  augmenta- 
tion to  his  force  of  about  3,000  militia 
from  Kentucky  and  1,000  Chickasaws 
and  Chocktaws;  he  is  to  build  a fort 
at  the  Glaiseand  proceed  from  thence 
towards  Detroit.  Captain  Gibson, 
commandant  at  the  fort,  is  killed. 

July  2d. 

After  the  Lake  Indians  went  off, 
the  whole  army  was  breaking  up,  but 
a message  came  from  the  Delawares 
that  they  were  (at  last)  upon  the 
march  and  would  join  this  day;  the 
Four  Nations  in  consequence  will 
wait  until  their  arrival,  and  if  they 
can  agree  to  proceed  from  hence  in  a 
circular  route  to  Fort  Hamilton, 
where  they  ought  to  have  gone  at 
first. 

Instead  of  having  about  2,000  men 
as  was  expected,  we  will  not  now  have 
above  500.  Such  a disappointment 
never  was  met  with. 

(sg.)  J.  C. 

John  Norton  found,  he  being  lost 
in  the  woods  for  several  days,  as  he 
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says.  The  Delawares  joined.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  better 
for  the  army  to  return  to  the  Glaise 
since  all  the  Lake  Indians  at  all  events 
were  going  back  and  the  country  now 
alarmed  so  as  to  prevent  us  making 
any  stroke  upon  the  provision-brig- 
ades and  also  that  there  was  the 
greatest  probability  that  Wayne 
would  not  turn  out  to  fight  till  the 
Kentucky  militia  were  arrived;  the 
Delawares  in  the  meantime  to  keep  a 
lookout  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enem)^. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  killed  in 


the  last  attack  cannot  be  ascertained. 
A great  many  must  have  been  killed 
when  they  came  out  of  the  fort,  to- 
gether with  several  shot  through  the 
embrasures.  A great  groaning  was 
heard  in  the  fort,  so  that  the  dead  and 
wounded  may  be  nearer  fifty  than  the 
number  before  mentioned  that  being 
the  number  only  of  those  we  have 
seen.  I must  observe  with  grief  that 
the  Indians  never  had  it  in  their  powder 
to  do  more  and  have  done  so  little. 
It  is  not  above  eighty  miles  from  the 
Glaise  to  Fort  Recovery  and  can  be 
rid  in  one  day. 

Ernest  Cruikshank. 


CHANGE  OF  NAMES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Something  like  the  word  decay  of 
Max  Muller’s  theory  of  language 
growth  is  to  be  observed  in  the  change 
and  assimilation  of  foreign  family 
names  in  this  country.  There  are 
family  names  known  to  this  country 
alone  ; not  only  are  we  building  up  a 
nationality  which,  owing  to  its  com- 
ponents, is  a distinct  one,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  have  a stock  of  names 
distinctively  national.  This  has  come 
about  in  several  ways.  An  uneducat- 
ed foreigner  emigrates  to  this  country 
and  spells  his  name  according  to 
sound  ; a branch  of  a native  family 
moves  to  a new  section  of  the  country 
and  becoming  ignorant  loses  the  old 
spelling  ; or  a foreigner  settles  here 
and  his  unlearned  neighbors  give  his 
name  a spelling  and  pronunciation 


which  he  is  forced  to  adopt.  These 
processes,  repeated  and  combined, 
have  twisted  many  names  so  far  out 
of  their  original  forms  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  recognize  them.  Names 
which  in  their  original  forms  had 
pleasing  sounds  have  taken  grotesque 
sounds  or  meanings  which  are  often 
annoying  to  the  persons  bearing  them. 
Stately  French  names  have  become 
positively  ridiculous. 

The  names  of  the  foreigners  who 
have  come  to  this  country  in  multi- 
tudes during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
not  begun  to  change  much.  For 
years  to  come  there  will  be  too  many 
who  can  give  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion to  foreign  names  to  allow  them 
to  be  “ barbarized”  by  the  English 
speaking  population.  The  names 
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which  have  been  barbarized  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  the  French, 
Dutch  and  Germans  who  settled  in 
the  thirteen  colonies  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  descendants  of  the  col- 
onists from  the  British  Isles  have  also 
suffered  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
names;  but  of  course  in  no  such  degree 
as  the  three  first  nations  mentioned. 
The  principal  change  of  British  names 
was  brought  about  by  the  emigration  to 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Edu- 
cated families  relapsed  into  ignorance 
in  the  new  country.  There  were  no  fa- 
cilities for  educating  the  children,  and 
inability  to  pronounce  and  spell  their 
names  properly,  naturally  resulted. 
In  all  the  changes  of  foreign  names 
there  is  an  assimilation  or  actual 
change  to  English  names.  In  some 
instances  a foreign  name  will  be 
changed  to  a name  made  up  of  Eng- 
lish words,  yet  which  had  no  existence 
as  an  English  name.  A good  example 
is  Tarbox,  from  the  French  Tarbois. 
Often  a name  will  be  translated  into 
English  words  which  were  never  used 
as  names.  For  examples,  Short- 
sleeves,  Butterfly,  both  from  the 
French. 

As  was  said  before,  the  names  which 
have  undergone  the  greatest  change 
are  the  French  names.  A French 
element  was  introduced  into  this 
country  before  the  Revolution  by  the 
Huguenot  immigration  to  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  South  Carolina, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
Acadians  among  all  the  colonies.  The 
French  of  Louisiana  are  not  considered 


in  this  article,  as  they  have  retained 
their  language  and  their  names.  The 
French  element  of  the  colonies  is 
hardly  to  be  traced  among  the  pre- 
sent population,  purely  because  the 
old  names  have  been  lost.  Yet  Weiss 
estimates  that  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Hugenots  came  to  this  country 
before  the  Revolution,  and  this  would 
be  no  inconsiderable  number  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  the 
country  barely  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions. Study  of  American  names  will 
show  us  that  descendants  of  these 
French  are  numerous,  though  hidden 
under  Anglicized  names.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a complete  list  of  these  Anglicized,  or 
rather  Americanized  French  names. 
A few  of  the  more  common  and  in- 
teresting ones  will  suffice. 

Doolittle  is  from  De  L’Hotel;  Den- 
ny from  Denis;  Noyes  and  Delano  are 
from  De  La  Noye;  Denio  from  De 
Noyan;  Langley  from  L’Anglais;  Mul- 
lins from  Moulins;  Mowry  from 
Maury;  Dangerfield  from  D’Anger- 
ville;  Danvers  and  Denver  from 
D’Anvers;  Dabney  from  D’Aubigne; 
Vilas  from  Viliers ; Hartrell  from 
D’Estrelle;  DeYoung  from  De  Yongh; 
Gano  from  Ganot;  Maynard  from 
Mesnard;  Duffy  from  Du  Fay;  Bunker 
from  Boncieux;  Demery  and  Demo- 
rest  from  Des  Marais;  Jermain  from 
German,  Yarman  and  Jarman  from 
Germaine;  Pettit,  Poteet,  Petty,  Pat- 
tee,  Pettee,  Peatie  and  Pettis  from 
Petit;  Bloss  from  De  Blois;  Bose, 
Boss  and  Boyce  from  Du  Bois;  Bow- 
doin,  the  name  of  a Massachusetts 
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Governor,  is  from  Baudoin;  Blanc- 
pied  (Whitefoot)  became  Blanped, 
Blumpy  and  Whitefoot;  Xavier  be- 
came Sevier;  some  Seviers  went  across 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  name  became 
Seavey.  An  Acadian  family,  St. 
Vrain,  settled  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  and 
became  Savary.  Acadians  settled 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
and  Le  Beau  became  Lebo,  De  Jean 
became  Deshong,  Deshon,  and  even 
Schunck.  The  beautiful  Le  Moine 
became  the  prosaic  Lemon  though 
this  is  an  English  name  also.  The 
changes  of  these  French  names  has 
hardly  been  for  the  better.  History, 
genealogy  and  euphony  have  been 
lost  by  the  change.  An  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  go  back  to  the  old 
forms.  Even  their  euphony  alone 
ought  to  recommend  the  old  name. 
Surely  Du  Bois  is  better  than  Boss  or 
Bsse,  De  Jean  than  Schunck,  Le 
Moine  than  Lemon,  or  De  L’Hotel 
than  Doolittle. 

Besides  the  old  French  element 
there  is  the  modern  French  Cana- 
dian population  which  is  worth  con- 
sidering. The  main  change  in  French 
Canadian  names  is  in  translation. 
There  are  500,000  French  Cana- 
dians in  the  United  States,  and 
fully  a fourth  have  English  names. 
Where  they  are  unable  to  render  their 
name  into  English,  they  adopt  a name 
outright.  Sometimes  in  their  igor- 
ance  they  take  a Scotch  or  Irish 
name  beginning  with  Mac.  Even 
where  they  retain  their  old  names  they 
spell  them  most  barbarously. 

The  descendants  of  the  New  York 


Dutch  retain  the  old  names  almost 
unchanged.  The  local  preposition 
“ Van  ” is  frequently  followed  by  a 
name  which  has  been  mutilated.  The 
“Van”  corresponds  to  the  German 
“ Von,  ” and  the  French  “ De.  ” 

Van  Tassel  is  from  Van  Texel;  Van 
Ornum,  Van  Arnum,  Van  Orman  and 
Van  Norman  are  from  Van  Arnhem; 
Van  Nostrand  is  from  Van  Ostrand; 
Van  Dusen  from  Van  Dousen;  Van 
Fleet  from  Van  Vliet;  Van  Wyck  from 
Van  Wijk;  Van  Reed  from  Van 
Vreede;  Van  Amee,  Van  Ammen,  Van 
Name,  Van  NameeandVan  Nammen 
are  from  Van  Namur;  Frieze  and  De 
Freese  from  De  Vries;  Klute  from 
Kluit;  Worden  from  Woerden;  Beek- 
man  from  Boekman;  Bogert  from 
Boomgart;  Fosdick  from  Fosdijk; 
Wendell  from  Vondel;  Youngblood 
from  Jonckbloet.  The  “sen”  of  many 
names  like  Petersen,  Eversen,  Etc., 
has  become  “son,”  making  them  En- 
glish names. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  have 
retained  their  language  for  almost  a 
century  and  a half.  Change  in  their 
names  has  been  very  slight.  It  has 
been  in  the  line  of  making  names 
which  are  phonetically  equivalent,  or- 
thographically  equivalent  also.  Kohl 
becomes  Cole;  Goetz  becomes  Gates; 
Gauss,  Goss;  Schutz,  Sheets;  Kurtz, 
Curtis;  Weiss,  Wise;  Soehle,  Seely; 
Boetcher,  Betcher  and  Beecher;  Mul- 
ler, Miller;  Kuhn,  Keene;  Arnholt, 
Arnold;  Bach,  Back  and  Baugh: 
Reuss,  Royce  and  Russ.  Numerous 
examples  of  German  and  English 
names  which  are  phonetically  equiv- 
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alent,  will  suggest  themselves  to  any- 
one who  knows  German.  The  inevit- 
able tendency  will  be  to  give  German 
names  the  English  form  of  spelling. 
Even  in  towns  full  of  Germans,  the 
uncompromising  Americans  have 
begun  to  fasten  English  pronuncia- 
tions upon  Teutonic  names.  Kronc- 
ke  and  Leuders  struggle  hard  against 
becoming  Cronk  and  Luders,  but 
it  is  in  vain.  The  American  insists 
upon  pronouncing  the  German  spell- 
ing according  to  the  English  method 
of  pronunciation  or  spelling  the  Ger- 
man pronunciation  according  to  the 
English  method  of  spelling  and  the 
German  names  fare  badly. 

Changes  in  English  names  are  not 
to  be  looked  for.  Trivial  differences 
in  spelling  occur,  but  in  most  in- 
stances these  differences  arose  in  Eng- 
land before  the  family  emigrated. 
Celtic  names  have  changed  somewhat; 
Welsh  Ap  John,  Ap  Robert,  and  other 
Ap  names  have  become  Upjohn,  Up- 
robert  , Propert,  Applejohn,  etc.  The 
Central  states  are  full  of  families 
bearing  names  commencing  with  the 
patronymic  Mac,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Clan  Book  of  Scotland 
or  O’Hart’s  Irish  Pedigrees.  McLeod 
has  become  McLoud  and  McCloud; 
McCouch  has  become  McCook;  Mc- 
Gowan (Smithson)  has  become  Mc- 
Gown,  McKown,  Magoon  and  Smith- 
son. 

The  English  nation  is  of  Scandi- 
navian descent  in  part,  and  names 
like  Olson  and  Hanson,  which  in  this 
country  are  regarded  as  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  Scandinavian  origin,  in 


England  are  found  alongside  of  John- 
son, Thomson  and  other  names  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  English.  In 
three  generations  the  genealogy  will 
alone  be  able  to  tell  whether  the 
American  with  “ son  ” to  his  name  is 
a descendant  of  the  Viking  settlers  of 
the  North  of  England  or  the  peaceful 
emigrant  to  the  Great  Northwest. 

Italy  has  become  one  of  the 
great  colonizing  nations  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  South  America  and 
Africa  have  received  most  of  her  emi- 
grants; Spain  has  very  few  of  her 
children  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  were  originally  English.  Con- 
sequently we  find  few  American  names 
of  South  European  origin.  An  old 
Virginia  family,  Taliaferro,  pro- 
nounces and  sometimes  spells  its  name 
Tolliver.  Spanish  Gonzalez  became 
Gunsalaus  in  New  Netherlands. 

Bohemians  and  Poles  form  a large 
portion  of  our  city  population  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  Americans  will  not  begin 
to  barbarize  their  names  until  they 
can  pronounce  them. 

This  changing  of  names  is  not  the 
slight  thing  it  at  first  appears.  Rapid 
Anglicizing  of  foreign  names  will  give 
the  impression  a century  hence  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
an  almost  pure  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
The  vast  majority  of  names  will  be 
English.  Upon  that  fact  will  be  based 
the  statement  and  belief  that  the 
Americans  are  transplanted  English- 
men. And  in  face  of  the  seeming 
evidence  who  can  successfully  combat 
the  statement  ? A few  men,  who  per- 
haps have  retained  the  old  German  or 
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Irish  name,  will  pull  down  volumes  of 
immigration  statistics  to  show  that  in 
such  and  such  years  so  many  thou- 
sand immigrants  landed  on  our  shores. 
Their  opponents  will  say,  “ where  are 
they  now  ? Where  are  the  descend- 
ants ? Where  do  you  find  German  and 
Irish  names?”  By  arguments  like 
these  American  historians  are  seeking 
to  prove  false  the  statements  of 
French  historians  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  Huguenots  who  came  to  this 
country.  They  do  it  in  good  faith. 
It  seems  incredible  to  them  that  so 
many  people  could  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  leave  almost  no  descendants. 
They  seek  to  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the"  apparent  facts 
and  the  statements  of  the  French  his- 
torians. In  order  to  do  so  they  say 
that  the  French  historians  exaggerate 
the  number  of  Huguenots  exceed- 
ingly, and  then  conceding  that  a few 
Huguenots  did  come,  they  remark 
that  they  died  out  after  a few  genera- 
tions. The  colonies  of  other  nation- 
alties  are  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
the  historian. 

Writers  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch 
speak  of  the  composite  character  of 
the  population.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
believe  them  the  population  of  to-day 
is  not  more  mixed  than  the  popula- 
tion of  that  period.  Yet  every  man 
whose  family  has  been  here  four  gene- 
rations is  reputed  to  be  of  English 
descent.  Reliable  historians  tell  us 
that  over  one  hundred  thousand  Hu- 
guenots came  to  this  country  ; early 


Massachusetts  records  speak  of  the 
French  villages  in  Worcester  County  ; 
title  deeds  show  that  whole  streets  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  were  in- 
habited by  Huguenots  ; South  Caro- 
lina and  New  York  numbered  many 
Huguenots  among  their  citizens;  there 
were  French  settlements  in  the  North- 
west and  in  Missouri.  Irish  were  nu- 
merous even  in  Yankee  New  England. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia  were  the  Seats  of  thriv- 
ing German  colonies,  and  those  of 
Pennsylvania  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  not  utterly  vanished.  What  be- 
came of  all  these  people?  They  died 
out,  the  historian  tells  us.  Surely  it 
is  a strange  pestilence  that  slayed  all 
but  Anglo-Saxons.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  climate  of  North 
America  is  fatal  to  all  people  not  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  study  of  Americanized  names 
offers  abundant  reward  for  dili- 
gent research.  Research  in  this 
direction  would  somewhat  change  our 
conception  of  the  early  history  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  cause  us 
to  acknowledge  that  the  English  ele- 
ment of  the  colonies  has  been  greatly 
over-estimated,  that  a large  French 
element  has  been  totally  ignored,  and 
that  various  other  elements  have  had 
an  influence  at  present  unrecognized 
and  unsuspected.  Such  a study  would 
show  that  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
applied  to  the  American  people,  is  a 
misnomer. 


W.  A.  Curtis. 
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BENJAMIN  VAN  CLEVE  : THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


During  the  past  year  I have  had 
the  unique  pleasure  of  reading  the 
valuable  and  interesting  manuscript 
autobiography,  or  Memoranda,  as  the 
author  styles  his  diary,  of  Benjamin 
Van  Cleve,  who  a hundred  years  ago 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  now  known  as  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Portions  of  the  Memoranda 
were  contributed  in  1843  to  the  Am- 
erican Pioneer  by  the  diarists’  accom- 
plished son,  John  W.  Van  Cleve  ; but 
a large  part  of  the  book  has  remained 
in  the  manuscript.  It  is  worthy  of 
publication  in  full,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  not  long  since 
appeared  in  print. 

This  sturdy  little  manuscript  vol- 
ume, written  in  a beautiful  hand, 
which  is  as  legible  as  print,  and  bound 
in  strong  square  leather  covers,  which 
like  the  heavy  paper  within,  are  dark 
with  age,  has  though  studied  by  seve- 
ral historians,  and  read  by  many 
others,  been  so  carefully  guarded  by 
the  appreciative  descendants  of  the 
author  that  time  and  use  have  injured 
it  very  little.  The  book  is  ornament- 
ed by  a neatly  executed  plan  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Ohio,  drawn  and  colored  by 
Mr.  Van  Cleve. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Memoranda, 
which  was  written  for  the  instruction 


and  amusement  of  his  children,  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  sets  down  for  their  guid- 
ance the  rules  by  which  he  regulated 
his  own  useful  life.  He  tells  them 
that  he  made  it  a point  to  be  polite 
and  obliging  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  business,  whether  he 
stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer or  employee.  He  regarded 
justice,  honor  and  integrity  as  the 
best  policy,  though  it  was  not  this  in- 
ferior motive  but  a much  higher  one 
that  led  him  to  pursue  that  upright 
and  public  spirited  career  which  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  He  always  had  a place 
for  everything,  and  a set  time  for  the 
performance  of  each  duty,  and  he  ex- 
horted his  children  above  all  to  form 
similar  systematic,  accurate  and  me- 
thodical habits. 

That  he  was  acquainted  with  his 
strong  points  and  enforced  his  pre- 
cepts by  example,  the  following  quo- 
tation from  an  obituary  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Dayton  Watchman  imme- 
diately after  his  death  will  prove  : 
“He  discharged  the  duties  of  clerk  (of 
the  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  Court 
of  Common  Pleas)  with  ability,  and 
recommended  himself  to  esteem  by 
his  agreeable  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  a leading  charac- 
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ter  in  this  county  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  its  interests; 
was  a trustee  of  several  literary  insti- 
tutions, and  was  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  By  using  sys- 
tem in  his  business  he  found  leisure 
from  his  duties  as  clerk,  postmaster 
and  his  private  affairs  to  do  much  for 
the  public  good.  No  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  this  county  than  he 
was.  And  the  strangers  that  passed 
through  town  found  in  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
one  who  was  able  and  took  pleasure 
in  giving  them  information.” 

Ohio  was  a new  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  travelers  and  prospectors  were 
unable  to  obtain  from  books  or  news- 
papers the  facts  they  desired  in  re- 
gard to  soil,  climate,  population  and 
business.  It  was  therefore  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  a recently  settled 
country  and  town,  to  have  within 
their  borders  one  like  Mr.  Van  Cleve, 
not  only  thoroughly  informed  (he  had 
while  a surveyor  traveled  over  every 
foot  of  ground  in  the  region  where  he 
lived),  but  also  willing  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  instruct  inquiring 
visitors,  who  if  properly  approached 
might  be  induced  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  community. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve  began  at  a 
very  early  age  to  keep  a diary,  and 
not  long  before  his  death  he  condens- 
ed and  revised  his  journals,  copying 
them  into  the  volume  from  which  I 
shall  draw  the  material  for  my  sketch 
of  his  life.  His  Memoranda  contains 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat  that 


has  been  written,  and  from  the  Mem- 
oranda has  also  been  obtained  the 
only  reliable  account  of  the  settlement 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  manuscript 
history  of  the  town  was  supplemented 
by  the  only  files  of  the  first  newspapers 
published  in  Dayton,  which  has  been 
preserved.  They  were  collected  and 
bound  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Public  School  Library  of  the 
city  by  his  son,  so  that  Benjamin  Van 
Cleve  was  literally  the  historian  of 
Dayton  from  1796 — 1821. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve’s  ancestors 
came  to  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  from  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turv  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Staten  Island  and  finally  settled  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  born  February 
24th,  1773,  inMonmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of 
John  and  Catherine  Benham  Van 
Cleve.  He  had  three  brothers  and  five 
sisters.  His  father  was  a blacksmith. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve’s  earliest  recollec- 
tion was  the  battle  of  Monmouth  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1778.  Late  in  life 
he  could  well  remember  the  confusion 
of  women  and  children,  and  their 
flight  to  the  pine  swamps,  just  before 
the  engagement,  though  he  was  only 
five  years  old  at  the  time.  When  about 
a mile  from  home  the  refugees  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  paused  to 
consult  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
Monmouth  men  went  in  search  of  the 
American  army,  and  Benjamin  Van 
Cleve  “ becoming  separated  from  the 
rest  of  his  family,  aimed,”  he  tells  us 
in  the  Memoranda,  “ to  return  home. 
When  within  a short  distance  of  the 
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enemy  the  bugles  drove  the  child, 
who  in  the  confusion  had  not  been 
missed  bteck  to  the  place  where  his 
relatives  were  collected.  The  refu- 
gees could  hear  the  firing  distinctly, 
and  judge  from  the  sound  which  side 
was  advancing  or  receding.  When 
our  army  was  retreating  many  of  the 
men  were  melted  to  tears;  when  it 
was  advancing  there  was  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  exultation.” 
The  next  day  John  Van  Gleve  and  his 
brothers  “ acted  as  guides  to  separate 
companies  of  Col.  Morgan’s  riflemen 
and  reconnoitered  the  British  right 
flank,  took  a number  of  prisoners  and 
took  and  recaptured  a great  deal  of 
property.” 

When  on  the  retreat  of  the  British 
John  Van  Cleve  brought  his  family 
back  from  the  pine  swamps  he  found 
nothing  to  mark  the  site  of  his  home, 
but  a rfaked  and  blackened  chimney, 
stumps  of  apple  trees,  and  the  bodies 
of  animals  killed  by  the  British.  He 
“had,”  his  son  says,  “neither  a shel- 
ter for  his  family,  nor  bread  for  them, 
nor  clothing  to  cover  them,  excepting 
what  they  had  on.  He  saved  a bed 
and  a looking-glass  which  we  carted 
with  us.  A yearling  heifer  had  es- 
caped the  enemy,  and  a sow  with  a 
back  broken  by  a sword,  lived.  My 
father’s  anvil  remained,  I believe, 
amidst  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  the 
shop.  Several  wagons  and  an  artil- 
lery carriage  were  burnt  in  the  shop; 
the  pieces  of  artillery  had  been  thrown 
into  a pool  of  muddy  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  were  not 
found  by  the  enemy.”  The  Tories 


committed  depredations  both  by  land 
and  by  sea  on  the  Monmouth  county 
people,  and  for  this  reason  the  militia 
were  till  the  end  of  the  war  almost 
constantly  on  duty.  John  Van  Cleve 
was  “ from  home  on  this  service  a 
great  part  of  the  time  and  he  was 
in  some  skirmishes  with  the  Tories 
and  British.  He  was  also  under  Gen- 
eral Forman  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town.” 

In  November,  1785,  John  Van  Cleve 
removed  with  his  family  and  several 
relatives  and  friends  from  Freehold, 
New  Jersey,  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
party  traveled  with  three  wagons, 
two  of  which  contained  Van  Cleve’s 
blacksmith  tools,  provisions  and 
household  furniture. 

The  emigrants  had  an  uncomforta- 
ble and  fatiguing  journey  up  and 
down  the  icy  or  snowy  Alleghany 
mountain  roads,  which  “ being  only 
opened  sufficient  for  wagons  to  pass, 
and  neither  dug  nor  levelled;  also 
winding  in  both  ascent  and  descent,” 
there  was  constant  danger  of  upset- 
ting. “ To  undertake  the  crossing,” 
Benjamin  Van  Cleve  wrote,  “ with 
loaded  wagons  required  a considera- 
ble degree  of  resolution  and  forti- 
tude.” 

The  horses  were  soon  nearly  ex- 
hausted from  the  hard  pulling  through 
the  deep  snow  which  balled  in  their 
feet.  - Sometimes  the  wagons  stuck 
in  the  mud  or  broke  down.  The  wo- 
men and  children  suffered  very  much 
from  cold  and  exposure.  Benjamin 
Van  Cleve  writes  on  November  17th  : 
“Tarried  to  repair  our  wagons,  and 
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the  women  were  employed  in  baking 
and  cooking.  November  18th:  Froze 
considerable  last  night.  The  roads 
are  filled  with  ice.  Came  this  day  to 
Mr.  McShay’s  on  Sideling  Hill.  The 
house  was  so  crowded  with  travelers 
that  notwithstanding  the  cold  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp  in  the  woods.  The 
horses  and  men  are  very  much  fa- 
tigued, having  spent  near  half  the  day 
getting  up  this  hill,  which  is  steep  and 
stony  and  the  road  winds  back  and 
forth  to  gain  the  summit.  We  had  to 
put  six  horses  to  a wagon  and  bring 
one  up  at  a time.”  They  reached 
their  journey’s  end  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  be- 
tween 1786  and  1789  the  Van  Cleves 
spent  on  a farm  near  Washington, 
Pennsylvania.  In  December,  1789,  the 
family  emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  mak- 
ing the  journey  by  water,  and  arriv- 
ing the  day  after  General  St.  Clair 
changed  the  name  of  the  town,  which 
had  previously  been  called  Losanti- 
ville.  Benjamin  Van  Cleve  settled  on 
land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Licking 
river,  belonging  to  Major  Leech,  who 
wishing  to  open  a farm  for  himself 
offered  a hundred  acres  of  unimprov- 
ed ground  for  each  ten  acres  field 
cleared  by  a settler,  with  the  use  for 
three  years  of  the  improved  land. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve  hoped,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  father’s  labor, 
to  secure  at  least  one  hundred  acres, 
but  the  latter’s  death  prevented  the 
fulfillment  of  their  expectations.  A 
fortified  station  was  built  on  Leech’s 
land,  and  four  families  and  four  single 


men  went  out  to  the  place  to  live. 
The  Indians  were  very  troublesome 
and  daring  in  1791,  skulking  through 
the  streets  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  gar- 
dens near  Fort  Washington  at  night. 
On  the  2 1 st  of  May  they  fired  on  John 
Van  Cleve  while  he  was  at  work  in 
his  field  near  the  village  and  captur- 
ed a man  named  Cutter  who  was 
standing  within  a few  yards  of  him. 
“ The  alarm  was  given  by  hallooing 
from  lot  to  lot,  until  it  reached  town.” 
Benjamin  Van  Cleve  came  in  from 
Leech’s  Station  just  as  the  news  of 
the  attack  was  received  at  Cincinnati, 
and  saw  the  villagers  running  to  the 
public  grounds.  He  followed  them, 
and  there  met  with  a man  who  had 
seen  the  Indians  firing  on  his  father. 
He  asked  if  any  would  go  to  the  res- 
cue with  him,  “ and  pushed  on  with- 
out halting.”  After  running  a short 
distance  the  party  met  John  Van 
Cleve.  “ While  we  were  finding  the 
trail  of  the  Indians  on  their  retreat,” 
Benjamin  writes,  “perhaps  forty  per- 
sons had  arrived,  most  of  whom  join- 
ed in  the  pursuit;  b.ut  by  the  time  we 
gained  the  top  of  the  river  hills,  we 
had  only  eight.”  They  kept  the  In- 
dians “on  the  full  run  till  dark,” 
but  were  obliged  to  return  to  Cincin- 
nati at  night  without  recapturing 
Cutter.  A few  days  later,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  John  Van  Cleve  was  again 
attacked  by  Indians  while  working  in 
his  own  lot.  “ A naked  Indian,”  Ben- 
jamin says,  “ sprang  upon  him  ; my 
father  was  seen  to  throw  him,  but  at 
this  time  the  Indian  was  plunginghis 
knife  into  his  heart.  He  took  a small 
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scalp  off  and  ran.  The  men  behind 
came  up  immediately,  but  my  father 
was  already  dead.” 

One  of  John  Cleve’s  daughters  was 
married,  but  he  left  four  younger 
children,  who  were  not  old  enough  to 
support  themselves.  “ I immediately 
resolved,”  Benjamin  Van  Cleve  says, 
“ to  supply  the  place  of  father  to  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  I feel 
a consolation  in  having  fulfilled  my 
duty  towards  them,  as  well  as  my  mo- 
ther. My  father  had  not  many  debts 
or  engagements  to  fulfill.  I paid  some 
debts  by  my  labor  (all  that  he  owed) 
as  a day  laborer,  and  my  brother-in- 
law  assisted  me  in  building  a house 
he  had  undertook  and  received  the 
pay  for  my  mother.”  “ After  the 
funeral  of  my  father  I returned  and 
planted  my  corn,  but  was  obliged  to 
divide  my  time  and  bestow  the  greater 
part  at  Cincinnati  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family.  I settled  my  father’s 
books,  fulfilled  his  engagements  and 
sold  his  blacksmith’s  tools  to  the 
Quartermaster-General.” 

For  a number  of  years  Benjamin 
Van  Cleve  was  burdened  with 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  the 
family,,  and  had  a hard  struggle  with 
poverty.  He  was  young  and  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  felt  the  need  of 
counsel.  Many  depended  on  him  and 
there  w^as  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
turn  for  help  or  with  whom  he  could 
share  his  responsibilities.  “ Happy 
he  who  has  at  this  period  of  his  life,” 
he  wrote  years  afterwards,  at  a date 
when  his  own  carefully  nurtured  son 
had  recently  graduated  with  honor  at 


Ohio  University,  “a  father  or  friend 
whose  experience  will  afford  him  a 
chart,  whose  kind  advice  will  serve  as 
a compass  to  direct  him.” 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve  was  all  his  life 
a lover  of  good  books  and  good  men, 
and  though  he  enjoyed  very  limited 
educational  advantages,  he  became 
noted  for  intelligence,  information 
and  elevation  of  character.  Vice 
seems  to  have  had  but  slight  charm 
for  him;  but  no  doubt  the  thought  of 
his  helpless  family  would  have  re- 
strained one  of  his  affectionate  na- 
ture and  spurred  him  to  exert  himself 
to  the  uttermost  had  he  been  tempted 
to  fall  into  idle  and  dissipated  habits. 
He  was  obliged  to  seek  work  where- 
ever  he  could  find  it,  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  nice  in  his  choice  of  as- 
sociates. “ Had  my  fortitude  and  re- 
solution,” he  says  “ been  weaker  they 
might  have  been  overcome  for  my  com- 
panions for  several  years  were  of  the 
most  profane  and  dissipated,  such  as 
followers  of  the  army  and  mostly  dis- 
charged soldiers.” 

In  the  summer  of  1791  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  quarter-master’s 
department,  and  on  the  8th  of  August 
set  off  for  Kentucky,  where  his  uncle, 
Captain  Benham  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  buy  artillery 
horses  for  St.  Clair’s  army.  Van 
Cleve  received  the  purchased  horses 
at  Lexington,  branded  them  and  pas- 
tured them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town.  In  about  two  weeks  a drove 
was  collected  and  taken  to  Cincinnati. 
Captain  Benham  was  very  ill  on  their 
return  from  Kentucky,  and  his  nephew 
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was  obliged  to  do  all  his  writing,  keep 
accounts  and  attend  to  his  other  busi- 
ness. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Benham 
and  Van  Cleve  left  Fort  Washington, 
Cincinnati,  for  the  army,  with  three 
or  four  brigades  of  pack-horses  load- 
ed with  armorer’s  and  artificer’s  tools. 
The  armorers  were  armed  and  march- 
ed with  the  brigades,  but  would  have 
proved  a weak  escort  had  the  Indians 
attacked  them.  Benham ’s  party  over- 
took the  troops  at  a place  thirty  or 
forty  miles  beyond  Fort  Hamilton, 
andmarched  with  them  to  Fort  Jeffer- 
son which  was  not  yet  completed.  At 
the  end  of  five  days  Benham  and  Van 
Cleve  returned  with  six  brigades, 
leaving  five  at  Hamilton  and  taking 
one  on  to  Fort  Washington.  They  were 
ordered  back  to  transport  provisions 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  army  which 
was  reduced  to  short  allowance,  the 
failure  of  Colonel  Duer,  the  con- 
tractor, having  thrown  all  military 
arrangements  into  confusion. 

The  pack-horsemen  returned  as 
soon  as  possible  with  their  loads,  and 
overtook  the  army  on  the  31st  of 
October,  twenty-two  miles  beyond 
Fort  Jefferson.  They  found  poor  St. 
Clair  so  ill  with  the  gout  as  to  be  car- 
ried in  a litter.  The  Kentucky  militia 
had  just  deserted  in  a body,  and  the 
evening  of  the  day  Benham’s  party 
arrived  in  camp  the  first  regiment  was 
dispatched  to  bring  the  deserters 
back  and  also  to  escort  in  provisions 
that  were  then  on  the  way. 

Benjamin  Van  Cleve  had  been  en- 
tered on  the  pay-roll  of  the  army  as 


a pack-horseman,  at  $15.00  pay  per 
month.  He  worked  hard  to  earn  his 
wages.  Each  brigade  of  pack  horses 
drew  its  rations  separately.  As  he 
kept  the  accounts  and  also  communi- 
cated orders  he  had  a great  deal  of 
writing  to  do.  In  addition  to  his 
ordinary  duties  he  was  often  obliged 
to 'take  care  of  his  own  and  his  uncle’s 
horses.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  part  of  the  stores  or  provi- 
sions lashed  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  and  foot 
it  himself  through  the  mud  in  the 
roughest  manner. 

Capt.  Benham  had  a large  marquee 
pr  horseman’s  tent,  which  as  it  was 
very  roomy  he  occasionally  asked 
officers  to  share.  “ Having  sometimes 
to  be  in  the  company  of  officers  and 
sometimes  in  the  mud,”  Van  Cleve 
was  induced  on  his  expeditions  to  the 
army  to  take  all  his  clothes  with  him, 
and  they  made  a heavy  and  unwieldy 
pack. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, while  in  obedience  to  orders 
packing  his  cumbersome  luggage  on 
his  horse  in  preparation  for  the  re- 
turn to  Cincinnati  he  heard  firing  and 
was  soon  witnessing  his  first  battle. 
It  was  not  long  till  his  horse  was  shot 
down,  and  instead  of  lamenting  the 
accident,  he  was  glad  of  it;  for  he 
now  felt  at  liberty  to  share  in  the 
engagement,  expecting  much  pleasure 
from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
the  battle,  wThich  in  his  ignorance  of 
the  condition  of  the  army  and  of  the 
uncertainties  of  Indian  warfare,  he 
was  confident  would  end  victoriously 
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for  our  troops.  In  a few  moments 
he  provided  himself  with  a gun  ob- 
tained from  a man  who  was  wounded 
in  the  arm,  began  firing,  and  till  the 
retreat  commenced  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  He  escaped  unhurt, 
though  he  lost  his  horse  and  all 
his  clothes,  but  Captain  Benham  and 
Daniel  Bonhan,  a young  man  brought 
up  by  Benham,  and  whom  Van  Cleve 
regarded  as  a brother,  were  both 
wounded. 

The  ground  was  soon  “ literally 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  men 
and  the  commander  gave  orders  to 
take  the  way/’  that  is,  to  retreat.  Van 
Cleve  joined  a party  of  eight  or  nine 
men  whom  he  saw  start  on  a run  a lit- 
tle to  the  left  of  where  he  was.  When 
they  had  gone  about  two  miles  a boy, 
who  had  been  thrown  or  fell  off  a 
horse,  begged  Van  Cleve’s  assistance 
and  he  ran,  pulling  the  boy  along 
about  two  miles  farther,  until  both 
had  become  nearly  exhausted.  Seeing 
two  horses  approaching,  one  of  which 
carried  three  men  and  the  other  two, 
Van  Cleve  managed  to  throw  the  lad 
up  behind  the  two  men.  Though 
afterwards  thrown  off  the  boy  escaped 
and  got  safely  home.  Bonhan,  Van 
Cleve  did  not  see  on  the  retreat,  but 
understood  that  his  body  was  found 
in  the  winter  on  the  battlefield  and 
buried. 

Van  Cleve  was  taken  wfith  cramp 
during  the  retreat  and  could  hardly 
walk,  “ till  he  got  within  a hundred 
yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians 
were  tomahawking  the  old  and 
wounded  men.”  Here  he  stopped  to 


“ tie  his  pocket  handkerchief  around 
a man’s  wounded  knee.”  The  Indians 
were  close  in  pursuit  at  this  time  and 
he  almost  despaired  of  escaping.  He 
threw  off  his  shoes  and  the  coolness 
of  the  ground  revived  him.  “ I 
again,”  he  says,  “ began  a trot,  and 
recollect  that  when  a bend  in  the 
road  offered,  and  I got  before  half  a 
dozen  persons,  I thought  it  would 
occupy  some  time  for  the  enemy  to 
massacre  them  before  my  turn  would 
come.  By  the  time  I had  got  to  Still- 
water, about  eleven  miles,  I had 
gained  the  center  of  the  flying  troops, 
and,  like  them,  came  to  a walk.  I fell 
in  with  Lieutenant  Shaumberg,  who 
I think  was  the  only  officer  of  artillery 
that  got  away  unhurt,  with  Corporal 
Mott  and  a woman,  who  was  called 
‘ Redheaded  Nance.’  The  latter  two 
were  crying.  Mott  was  lamenting  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  and  Nance  that  of  an 
infant  child.  Shaumberg  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  hung  on  Mott’s  arm. 
I carried  his  fusee  and  accoutre- 
ments and  led  Nance;  and  in  this 
sociable  way  we  arrived  at  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, a little  after  sunset.” 

Benham  and  Van  Cleve  immediate- 
ly went  on  with  Colonel  Drake  and 
others  who  were  ordered  forward  to 
dispatch  provisions  to  the  troops. 
After  marching  a few  miles  the  party 
was  so  overcome  with  fatigue  that 
they  halted.  A pack-horseman  “ had 
stolen  at  Fort  Jefferson  one  pocketful 
of  flour  and  the  other  full  of  beef.” 
Another  of  the  men  had  a kettle. 
Benjamin  Van  Cleve  groped  about  in 
the  dark  until  he  found  some  water 
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in  a hole,  out  of  which  a tree  had  been 
blown  by  the  root.  They  then  made 
a kettle  of  soup  of  which  each  of  the 
party  got  a little.  After  supping  they 
marched  four  or  five  miles  further, 
when  “ a sentinel  was  set  and  they  lay 
down  and  slept.”  They  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  their  feet  were 
knocked  to  pieces  against  the  roots  in 
the  night  and  by  splashing  through 
the  ice  wdthout  shoes,  for  “ the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  and  the  flats 
filled  with  water  frozen  over,  the  ice 
as  thick  as  a knife  blade.”’  On  the 
6th  of  November  they  reached  Ham- 
ilton and  were  out  of  danger. 

The  25th  of  November  Benham  and 
his  nephew  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged at  Fort  Washington.  A week 
later  Van  Cleve  entered  the  service 
of  the  new  army  contractors,  Elliott 
& Williams,  and  started  the  same  day 
for  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  bring  up  a 
boatload  of  salt.  When  he  returned 
he  was  employed  by  the  contractors  to 
feed  and  take  charge  of  a herd  of  cat- 
tle through  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
when  the  cattle  were  turned  out  to 
pasture  near  Cincinnati  he  went  on  a 
twelve  days’  trip  by  boat  to  Fort 
Hamilton.  Afterwards  for  a short 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  horses  be- 
longing to  the  quartermaster  at  a camp 
three  miles  up  the  Licking  River. 

The  evening  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1792,  he  was  expected  at  Cincinnati 
to  draw  provisions.  He  arrived  about 
dark  and  found  that  the  Quarter- 
master had  determined  to  send  him 
express  to  Philadelphia,  had  been  to 
his  mother’s,  had  his  clothes  packed, 


a horse  saddled  and  everything  ready 
for  the  journey.  He  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  Quartermaster 
and  Commandant,  and  started  before 
midnight,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Kimberland.  Forty  dollars  were 
given  him,  which  were  expected  to  be 
“equal  to  his  expenses,”  and  he  was 
ordered  to  take  the  most  direct  route 
to  Philadelphia,  which  at  that  day  was 
via  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Crab 
Orchard,  and  thence  by  Cumberland 
River,  Cumberland  Mountains,  Po- 
well’s Valley,  Abingdon,  Bolecourt, 
Lexington,  Staunton,  Martinsburg, 
Louisana,  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
He  traveled  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  by  day  or  by  night.  On 
reaching  Crab  Orchard  eighteen  per- 
sons joined  him.  The  party  was 
armed  with  five  guns  and  five  pistols. 
The  trip,  on  account  of  the  Indian 
alarms  and  rainy  weather,  was  very 
disagreeable. 

Van  Cleve  reached  Philadelphia 
June  7th,  1792,  and  delivered  his  dis- 
patches next  day.  He  went  to  the 
War  Department  every  morning  at 
ten  o’clock  to  see  if  there  were  any 
commands  for  him,  and  at  last  Gen- 
eral Knox  ordered  him  to  go  to  New 
York  to  conduct  thither  a pair  of  fine 
horses  which  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment had  presented  to  Capt.  Joseph 
Brant,  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  Van 
Cleve  was  directed  to  leave  the  horses 
in  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Bardin,  of 
the  City  Tavern,  taking  his  receipt 
and  requesting  him  to  deliver  them  to 
Captain  Brant  on  the  latter’s  arrival 
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in  New  York.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  replied 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  to  New 
York,  but  that  if  he  went  money  to 
pay  his  expenses  must  be  furnished 
him  by  the  Government.  General 
Knox  was  much  excited  by  this  ans- 
wer, swore  at  the  young  man  and  de- 
clared that  it  took  more  for  his  ex- 
penses than  would  support  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg!  Whereupon  Van 
Cleve  waxed  wroth.  “ I suppose,”  he 
says,  “he  was  in  jest,*  but  I felt  net- 
tled, and  observed  that  I ate  three 
times  a day  as  I was  accustomed  to 
do  at  home,  and  my  horse  had  to  have 
hay  and  oats;  that  I had  been  on  ex- 
penses for  forty  or  fifty  days  and  on 
forty  dollars,  and  that  I was  a small 
matter  behind  with  my  landlord.” 
Knox  made  no  further  objections,  but 
ordered  the  necessary  money  to  be 
paid  to  Van  Cleve. 

Captain  Brant  arrived  by  stage  at 
the  City  Tavern  on  June  29th, 
just  as  his  horses  stopped  at  the  door, 
so  that  he  gave  his  own  receipt  for 
the  animals.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Memoranda  that  the  Chief  was 
“ quite  intelligent  and  communicative, 
wrote  a decent  hand  and  was  dressed 
more  than  half  in  the  fashion  of  the 
whites.” 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  30th  of  June.  Knox 
gave  him  leave  of  absence  until  the 
nth  of  July  to  visit  relatives  in  New 
Jersey. 

During  his  stay  in  Philadelphia  he 
amused  himself  visiting  friends,  at- 
tending the  play,  drawing  a plan  of 

President  Washington’s  new  house, 
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which  was  then  building,  and  reading 
all  the  books  he  could  get  hold  of. 
He  purchased  twenty-five  volumes. 
He  boarded  with  a Quaker  family, 
and  found  profit  and  pleasure  in  at- 
tending the  Friends’  meeting  and  in 
reading  “ Barclay’s  Apology”  and 
other  of  their  books.  “ The  landlord 
and  landlady,”  he  says,  “ assumed  the 
exercise  of  parental  authority  over  me, 
the  same  as  over  their  own  son.  I be- 
lieve I was  more  obedient  to  them, 
and  a considerable  share  of  mutual 
attachment  took  place.  I felt  regret 
at  parting  from  them,  and  my  good 
mother  shed  tears  on  the  occasion.” 
He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of 
July  with  dispatches  for  General 
Wayne,  who  was  at  Wheeling,  and  for 
Colonel  Cushing,  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Washington.  On  his  return 
journey  he  followed  the  route  over  the 
Alleghenies  he  had  traveled  when  em- 
igrating from  New  Jersey  in  1789,  and 
found  the  roads  much  improved.  On 
the  way  he  turned  aside  to  visit  re- 
latives and  was  slightly  reprimanded 
by  General  Wayne,  for  his  delay  in  de- 
livering the  dispatches.  The  journey 
from  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati  wras 
made  by  river.  The  party  occupied 
two  boats,  commanded  by  Ensign 
Hunter,  a sergeant  and  corporal,  who 
were  conducting  to  Ohio  twenty-one 
recruits  enlisted  in  New  Jersey.  One 
boat  was  loaded  with  oats  andcorn, 
and  the  other  had  on  board  a quantity 
of  cannon  ball,  two  pieces  of  artillery 
and  a few  boxes  of  shoes.  Four  re- 
cruits deserted  at  Wheeling  and  Van 
Cleve  turned  out  with  a party  of 
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soldiers  to  search  for  them,  but  the 
men  escaped  capture.  A good  deal 
of  whiskey  was  drunk  on  board  the 
boats  and  the  soldiers  were  “mellow” 
during  nearly  the  whole  voyage.  One 
of  the  men  entertained  his  companions 
by  singing  for  half  a day  at  a time. 
Ensign  Hunter  and  his  wife  frequently 
visited  Van  Cleve’s  boat,  and  when 
alone  with  the  soldiers  he  amused 
himself  reading  the  twenty-five  books 
he  had  bought  at  Philadelphia,  finish- 
ing nearly  all  of  them  before  he 
reached  Cincinnati  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1792. 

One  day  he  and  the  sergeant  and 
another  person  landed  for  a deer  hunt, 
overtaking  the  boats  further  down 
the  river. 

Van  Cleve’s  expenses  during  his 
absence  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
days  were  $114.56  2-3.  He  served  a 
month  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment after  his  return.  Through  some 
misunderstanding  he  did  not  receive 
his  pay  for  his  services  as  expressed 
till  the  15th  of  March,  1793.  “ I be- 

came tired  and  disgusted,”  he  says, 
“ with  their  arrogant  and  ungenerous 
treatment,  and  in  want  of  the  money, 
I begged  that  they  would  pay  me 
something,  anything  that  they 
thought  I merited — there  was  no 
mail  nor  way  for  me  to  make  it  known 
or  get  redress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
they  were  so  good  as  to  pay  me  five 
shillings  per  day.”  Yet  the  quarter- 
master professed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharg- 
ed his  duties,  and  with  the  bills  of 
expenses,  “ paid  Israel  Ludlow  for  my 


lots  in  Cincinnati,”  he  says  after  con- 
cluding his  account  of  the  trip  to 
Philadelphia, “got  bills  of  sale  for  them 
and  cleared  and  fenced  them.  I labor- 
ed intolerably  hard,  so  as  to  injure 
my  health,  and  raised  a fine  crop  of 
corn.” 

In  the  winter  of  1793,  Van  Cleve 
and  Stacey  McDonough  engaged  with 
the  army  contractors,  Elliott  & 
Williams,  to  bring  up  the  salt  and 
other  articles  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  to  Cincinnati.  The  contractors 
furnished  a boat  and  one  hundred 
weight  of  flour  for  each  trip,  and  paid 
six  shillings  six  pence  freight  per 
barrel. 

Van  Cleve  and  his  companion  took 
the  boat  down  themselves,  but  en- 
gaged hands  at  $5.00  per  week  in 
Kentucky  (where  the  farmers,  when 
their  summer  work  was  over,  were 
glad  to  get  employment  in  the  public 
service),  who  agreed  to  be  ready  on 
certain  days  when  the  cargo  for  the 
return  voyage  was  collected,  to  assist 
in  loading  the  boat.  They  brought 
up  one  boat-load  of  salt  and  two  of 
corn.  By  the  first  of  December  Van 
Cleve  cleared  $75.00.  They  then  re- 
engaged with  the  contractors  at  $15.00 
per  month  and  went  for  a boat-load 
of  salt,  but  did  not  receive  their 
freight  till  January  1st,  1794.  The  * 
river  was  almost  frozen  over  and  they 
had  a tedious  return  trip,  not  reach-  j 
ing  Cincinnati  till  January  25th. 

In  February,  1794,  Captain  Ben- 
ham  employed  Benjamin  Van  Cleve 
to  open  a sutler’s  store  at  Fort  Green-  j 
ville,  the  headquarters  at  this  date  of 
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Wayne’s  Legion.  He  took  six  pack- 
horses  to  Greenville,  loaded  with 
stores  and  liquors,  and  in  March  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  for  another  six- 
horse  load.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
undertaking.  He  was  twice  robbed 
while  at  the  fort,  losing  over  fifty 
dollars  in  money,  all  his  clothes  and 
some  small  articles.  He  also  got  into 
trouble  at  headquarters;  sold  the  sut- 
ler’s store  and  left  Fort  Greenville 
penniless. 

On  the  16th  of  May  he  again  en- 
gaged in  the  contractors’  employ,  and 
on  ths  24th  was  sent  down  the  Ohio 
to  Fort  Massac  with  two  boats  loaded 
with  provisions.  A detachment  of 
infantry  and  artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Doyle  and  Captain  Guion  and 
eight  Chickasaw  Indians  accom- 
panied them.  There  were  ten 
boats  in  the  little  fleet,  which  were 
directed  to  proceed  in  exact  order. 
Van  Cleve’s  boat,  number  seven,  was 
heavily  loaded  and  weak  in  hands,  so 
that  when  all  were  rowing  it  could 
not  keep  up,  and  when  all  were  drift- 
ing it  out  went  the  other  boats.  As  the 
major  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haughty,  arbitrary  and  imperious,  and 
had  been  nicknamed  “ King  Doyle,” 
Van  Cleve  thought  it  useless  to  ex- 
plain matters  to  him.  Sometimes 
number  seven  would  be  ten  miles 
ahead  in  the  morning,  and  it  would 
take  the  others  with  hard  rowing  half 
the  day  to  overtake  it.  “The*men,” 
the  Memoranda  relates,  “ by  that 
time  would  be  pretty  much  fatigued, 
and  we  could  manage  to  keep  our 
place  until  night.  We  generally  re- 


ceived a hearty  volley  of  execrations 
for  our  disobedience  of  his  orders;  we 
returned  mild  excuses  and  determin- 
ed to  repeat  the  offence.” 

At  Saline  on  June  nth  “he  ob- 
served,” Van  Cleve  says,  “ a fire 
on  shore  and  hailed,  when  two  Cana- 
dian French  hunters  came  to  us  with 
their  canoes  loaded  with  skins,  bears’ 
oil  and  dogs.  One  of  them  had  passed 
twenty-six  years  in  the  wilderness  be- 
tween Vincennes  and  the  Illinois 
river.  Before  morning  we  found 
three  others  who  went  along  with  us 
to  hunt  for  us.”  The  boats  reached 
Fort  Massac  June  12th.  On  the  26th 
of  June  “King  Doyle  ” ordered  the 
arrest  of  Van  Cleve  and  his  comrades. 
That  day  there  arrived  at  Fort  Mas- 
sac a number  of  men  who  had  been 
enlisted  in  Tennessee  by  officers  who 
had  received  commissions  from  Citizen 
Genet,  ambassador  from  the  French 
Republic  to  the  United  States.  The 
real  object  of  the  visit  of  these  French 
recruits  was  probably  to  examine  the 
place  and  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  force  assembled  there.  But  they 
stated  that  having  nothing  else  to  do 
they  had  volunteered  to  escort  some 
salt  boats  to  Nashville  and  had 
stopped  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
soldiers.  They  invited  Van  Cleve 
and  his  companions  to  take  passage 
in  their  boat,  and  as  the  former  were 
anxious  to  return  home,  the  offer  was 
.accepted.  One  of  Van  Cleve’s  party 
who  had  a public  rifle  went  up  to  re- 
store it  to  the  major,  who,  angry  at 
his  departure,  cursed  and  struck  him 
and  ordered  him  and  his  friends  who 
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were  in  the  boat  but  heard  the  com- 
mand, to  be  taken  to  the  guard  house. 
“ The  major,”  the  Memoranda  states, 
“ was  walking  backward  and  forward 
on  top  of  the  bank.  With  my  gun  in 
one  hand  and  tomahawk  in  the  other, 
and  a knife  eighteen  inches  long 
hanging  at  my  side,  dressed  in  a hunt- 
ing frock,  breech  cloth  and  leggins, 
my  countenance  probably  manifesting 
my  excitement,  I leaped  out  of  the  boat 
and  with  a very  quick  step  went  up 
the  bank  to  the  major.  I looked  like 
a savage,  and  the  major,  mistaking 
my  intention,  was  alarmed  and  retired 
as  I advanced.”  Finally  matters  were 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
and  Van  Cleve  consented  to  remain 
till  the  3d  of  July,  when  the  major 
intended  to  send  a boat  to  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Van  Cleve  and  his 
friends  left  on  the  appointed  day,  but 
growing  tired  of  the  society  of  the 
soldiers,  determined  on  the  9th,  at 
Red  Banks,  to  make  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  by  land. 

Red  Banks  was  on  the  border  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  as  it 
was  unknown  as  yet  to  which  the 
place  belonged,  it  was  a lawless  re- 
gion and  a refuge  for  thieves  and 
rogues  of  all  kinds  who  had  “been 
able  to  effect  their  escape  from  justice 
in  the  neighboring  states.”  At  Red 
Banks  our  travelers  saw  a fellow 
named  Kuykendall,  who  “ always 
carried  in  his  waistcoat  pockets 
‘ devil’s  claws,’  or  rather  weapons  that 
he  could  slip  his  fingers  in,  and  with 
which  he  could  take  off  the  whole  side 
of  a man’s  face  at  one  claw.”  Kuy- 


kendall had  just  been  married  and  a 
wedding  ball  was  in  progress  when 
Van  Cleve  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
which  festivities  the  bridegroom  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  guests.  On 
July  nth  the  travelers  reached  Green 
river.  They  each  made  a raft  with 
an  armful  of  wood  and  a grape  vine 
to  carry  their  gun  and  clothes  “ and 
then  taking  the  vines  in  their  mouths 
swam  the  river,  dragging  their 
rafts  after  them.”  During  the 
four  succeeding  days  they  passed 
through  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness. July  26th  they  arrived  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Spies  employed  by  Wayne’s 
army  had  just  come  in  for  ammuni- 
tion and  were  goingto  return  on  foot. 
They  invited  Van  Cleve  to  join  them, 
and  he  regretted  that  as  his  feet  and 
clothes  were  both  almost  worn  out 
and  he  was  unable  to  stand  the  jour- 
ney, he  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
offer. 

The  28th  of  July  he  was  employed  . 
by  the  contractors  to  drive  a drove  of 
cattle  to  Fort  Greenville.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  August  he  was  very  ill  in 
Cincinnati.  On  his  recovery,  after 
paying  doctors’  and  board  bills  and 
for  some  clothes,  he  had  but  a dollar 
left.  Accordingly,  though  so  weak 
that  he  could  hardly  walk,  he  engaged 
with  the  contractors  to  drive  cattle  to 
the  army  then  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
was  occupied  with  this  business  till 
December.  In  January,  1795,  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  at  Cincinnati 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Jerome  Holt 
and  Capt.  John  Schooley.  They 
farmed  and  also  hauled  quarter- 
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master’s  supplies  to  Fort  Washington 
and  the  outposts  in  their  six-horse 
wagon.  Van  Cleve  “ worked  hard, 
lived  poor,  and  was  very  economical, 
and  had  about  as  much  when  he  quit 
as  when  he  began.” 

In  the  fall  of  1795  he  accompanied 
Captain  Dunlap  to  make  the  survey 
of  the  land  purchased  for  the  Dayton 
settlement.  Surveyors  endured  much 
hardship.  A hunter  and  a spy  always 
accompanied  surveying  parties,  for 
K they  were  obliged  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food  from  the  woods  and 
to  be  on  the  watch  against  attacks  from 
wandering  bands  of  Indians.  On  the 
26th  of  September  Van  Cleve  records 
that  their  horse  was  missing,  though 
he  had  been  well  secured  when  they 
camped  for  the  night.  Indians  had 
probably  stolen  him.  They  hunted 
for  him  all  day  but  did  not  find 
him,  and  were  thenceforth  obliged  to 
carry  the  baggage  themselves,  though 
traveling  on  foot.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river,  the  site  of 
Dayton,  they  found  six  Wyandot  In- 
dians camped  there.  At  first  both  the 
white  and  the  red  men  were  a little 
alarmed  but  they  soon  became  friends, 
and  exchanged  presents.  “They gave 
us,”  Van  Cleve  says,  “some  venison 
jerk  and  we  in  return  gave  them  a 
little  flour,  salt,  tobacco  and  other 
small  articles.  At  the  request  of  one 
of  them  I exchanged  knives,  giving 
him  a very  large  one,  scabbard  and 
belt  that  I had  carried  for  several 
years,  for  his,  which  was  not  so  valu- 
able, with  a worsted  belt  and  a deer 
skin  to  boot.”  The  1st  of  October  their 


hunter  and  another  man  were  sent  for- 
ward to  hunt  and  cook,  and  when 
after  a day  of  fasting  and  hard  work 
the  surveyors  reached  camp  they 
found  that  some  Indians  had  robbed 
their  men  of  most  of  the  provisions, 
and  “menaced  their  lives.”  On  an- 
other occasion  the  surveyors  fasted 
thirty-four  hours,  laboring  and  travel- 
ing most  of  the  time,  and  the  Memo- 
randa describes  the  gusto  with  which 
they  ate  the  big  pot  of  mush  and  milk 
which  was  all  they  had  for  supper 
when  at  last  they  reached  a cabin. 
“ October  3d,”  Van  Cleve  writes,  “ It 
rained  very  hard,  and  the  surveyor 
got  his  papers  all  wet  and  was  about 
stopping.  We  had  about  a pound  of 
meat,  and  though  we  had  nearly  done 
our  business,  were  thinking  of  setting 
off  for  home.  I undertook  to  keep  the 
field  notes,  and  hit  on  the  expedient 
of  taking  them  down  on  tablets  of 
wood  with  the  point  of  my  knife,  so 
I could  understand  them  and  take 
them  off  again  on  paper.”  They  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  on  the  4th  of 
October.  On  the  1st  of  November 
Van  Cleve  went  again  to  Mad  River. 
A lottery  was  held,  and  he  drew  lots 
in  and  near  Dayton  for  himself  and 
others,  and  “engaged  to  become  a set- 
tler in  the  spring.”  This  winter  when 
not  surveying,  Benjamin  Van  Cleve 
wrote  in  the  Recorder’s  office  at  Cin- 
cinnati. In  April,  1796,  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  (now  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son) and  several  others  to  Dayton,  the 
party  being  the  first  settlers  to  arrive 
at  the  new  town.  They  went  by 
water,  the  men  poleing  the  boat 
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up  the  Great  Miami.  At  night 
they  camped  in  the  woods  on  the 
shore.  The  trip  occupied  ten 
days. 

Van  Cleve  raised  a very  good  crop 
of  corn  at  Dayton  this  year,  but  mo£t 
of  it  was  destroyed.  He  sold  his 
possessions  in  Cincinnati,  but  “ sunk 
the  price  of  his  lots.”  He  gave  $80.00 
for  a yoke  of  oxen  and  one  of  them 
was  shot,  and  $20.00  for  a cow  and  it 
died;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1796  he 
was  about  $40.00  in  debt.  The  next 
year  his  farming  was  also  unsuccess- 
ful and  he  lost  $16.17,  a°d  gained 
nothing.  In  the  fall  of  1796  he  accom- 
panied Israel  Ludlow  and  W.  C. 
Schenck  to  survey  the  United  States 
military  lands  between  the  Scioto  and 
Muskingum  rivers,  “ he  had  deep 
snow,”  he  says,  “covered  with  crust; 
the  weather  was  cold  and  still,  so 
that  he  could  kill  but  little  game,  and 
were  twenty-nine  days  without  bread 
and  nearly  all  that  time  without  salt, 
and  sometimes  very  little  to  eat.  We 
were  five  days  seven  in  company,  on 
four  meals,  and  they,  except  the  last, 
scanty.  They  consisted  of  a turkey, 
two  young  raccoons,  and  the  last  day 
some  rabbits  and  venison,  which  we 
got  from  some  Indians.”  In  February, 
1798,  he  began  the  study  of  surveying 
in  Cincinnati,  boarding  at  Captain 
Benham’s.  He  was  promised  a district 
in  the  U.  S.  lands  by  Israel  Ludlow 
who  had  the  power  of  filling  blank 
commissions  from  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, but  who  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion never  fulfilled  his  promise.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  “assisted 


Avery  in  his  tavern  during  the  sitting 
of  court,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
posted  books  for  several  persons  and 
wrote  for  a short  time  in  the  Quarter- 
master’s Department  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington.” He  had  been  waiting  in 
Cincinnati  all  summer,  hoping  to  be 
employed  as  a surveyor  and  was  now 
again  put  off.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Dayton.  On  his  arrival,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  dug  a saw-mill 
pit  forD.  C.  Cooper,  proprietor  of  the 
town.  From  working  in  so  damp  and 
chilly  a place,  he  caught  a violent 
cold  and  had  rheumatism  and  fever, 
succeeded  by  pleurisy.  He  had  been 
forced  to  sell  his  preemption  rights 
to  outlots  at  Dayton,  but  in  1799 
rented  some  ground  and  raised  an 
excellent  crop  of  corn.  This  winter 
he  taught  in  the  blockhouse,  built 
for  defense  against  the  Indians,  the 
first  school  opened  in  Dayton.  The 
school  began  on  the  first  of  September. 
He  “reserved  time  to  gather  his  corn 
and  kept  school  until  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober.” During  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember he  got  in  his  crop,  but  as  he 
then  went  to  Cincinnati  to  assist  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature, 
vacation  lasted  till  December.  Before 
Christmas  he  returned  home  and 
“kept  school  about  three  months 
longer.”  It  is  said  that  as  books  were 
difficult  to  procure  in  the  western 
wilderness,  the  master  taught  the 
alphabet  and  spelling  from  charts  pre- 
pared by  himself,  they  were  no  doubt 
beautifully  written  and  colored,  for 
Van  Cleve’s  penmanship,  as  already 
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mentioned,  was  remarkable  for  neat- 
ness and  elegance. 

August  28th,  1800,  Benjamin  Van 
Cleve  was  married.  In  the  Memo- 
randa he  makes  the  following  quaint 
reference  to  this  important  event  in 
his  history:  “ This  year  I raised  a 

crop  of  corn  and  determined  on  set- 
tling myself  and  having  a home.  I 
accordingly  on  the  28th  of  August 
married  Mary  Whitten,  daughter  of 
John  Whitten,  near  Dayton. . She  was 
young,  lively,  industrious  and  in- 
genous.  My  property  was  a house, 
creature  and  a few  farming  utensils. 
Her  father  gave  her  a few  household 
or  kitchen  utensils,  so  that  we  could 
make  shift  to  cook  our  provisions,  a 
bed,  a cow  and  heifer,  a ewe  and  two 
lambs,  a sow  and  pigs,  and  a saddle 
and  spinning  wheel.  I had  corn  and 
vegetables  growing,  so  that  if  we  were 
not  rich,  we  had  sufficient  for  our  im- 
mediate wants  and  were  contented 
and  happy.” 

In  1801  Mr.  Van  Cleve  wTas  ap- 
pointed county  surveyor.  He  was 
also  “lister,”  his  duty  being  to  take 
the  returns  of  taxable  property  in 
Dayton  township.  He  suffered  a good 
deal  while  out  surveying  in  the  win- 
ter of  1801.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
stormy  and  cold.  He  tried  “to  strike 
a fire,”  but  could  not,  and  froze  his 


feet  badly.  He  wrote  again  this  year 
for  the  clerk  of  the  legislature.  He 
built  a cabin  on  the  quarter  section, 
which  he  had  now  obtained  near  Day- 
ton,  and  would  have  settled  down  on 
his  farm  if  his  health  had  not  pre- 
vented continuous  hard  work.  He 
did  a good  deal  of  surveying  in  1801. 
From  1803  till  his  death  in  1821  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  was  Clerk  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  From  1804  to  1821  he  was 
postmaster  of  Dayton.  In  1805  he 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Dayton  Library  Association,  which 
was  the  first  institution  of  that  kind 
incorporated  by  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  books  were  kept  at  the  postoffice, 
and  Van  Cleve  acted  as  librarian. 

In  1812  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  Benjamin  Van  Cleve 
and  two  other  commissioners  “ to 
explore,  survey  and  mark  a road  by 
the  most  eligible  course  from  the  foot 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  western  line  of  the  Con- 
necticut reserve  and  a road  to  run 
southwardly  from  Lower  Sandusky 
to  the  boundary  line  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville.” 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio  and 
took  an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs 
in  Dayton.  Mary  D.  Steele. 
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TWO  MISSIONARY  PRIESTS  AT  MACKINAC.* 


Most  of  us,  I suppose,  who  come  to 
Mackinac  are  induced  to  do  so  chiefly, 
and  perhaps  altogether,  by  its  natural 
characteristics.  The  invigorating  air, 
the  extended  and  beautiful  land  and 
water  view,  the  iron  in  these  northern 
rills,  the  health  that  is  born  upon  the 
breeze,  the  pines,  those  “trees  of  heal- 
ing,” these  are  the  things  that  draw 
us  from  the  crowded  market  place  or 
forum,  from  the  cities’  dust  and  cin- 
ders, and  keep  us  lingering  here  de- 
ligted,  until  duty  relentlessly  calls  us 
home  again. 

But  for  all  that,  I venture  to  think 
that  there  is  hardly  one  of  us  who 
does  not  consciously  or  unconsciously 
feel  the  power  of  that  human  sympa- 
thy which — as  Ruskin  has  in  one  of 
his  papers  beautifully  set  forth — 
glorifies  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  and 
makes  them  to  the  traveler  far  sur- 
passing in  interest  and  attraction  the 
Sierras  and  the  Amazon.  And  here 
in  Mackinac,  to  those  who  know  and 
are  touched  by  the  interest  of  its  his- 
tory, we  may  and  must  feel  keenly  in 
sympathy.  As  I walk  the  bluffs  and 
look  out  upon  the  beautiful  panorama 
spread  out  before  me,  this  fairy  isle 


^Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Edward  Osgood 
Brown. 


itself,  and  the  whole  fair  country 
round  about,  once  known  as  Michili- 
mackinac,  the  winding  shores  and  the 
heavy  woods  of  the  northern  and 
southern  peninsulas,  the  silver  straits 
between,  and  the  low-lying  islands 
near,  my  thoughts  fly  back  from  the 
natural  beauties  around  me  to  the 
distant  past,  and 

“ Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy 
phantoms  fill  my  brain, 

They  who  live  in  history  only,  seem  to  walk 
the  earth  again.” 

For  Michilimackinac  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  center  of  human 
effort,  as  grand,  as  noble,  and  to  my 
mind  as  interesting  and  romantic,  too, 
as  ever  can  be  associated  with  Swiss 
mountain  or  German  river. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  enter  into  any  general  description 
or  panegyric  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
North  America.  I only  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  even  before  the  May- 
flower entered  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
priests  of  the  society  had  carried,  not 
with  a blare  of  trumpets  but  with  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  Gregorian  chant, 
the  cross  and  the  fleur  de  lis  together 
into  the  wilderness  of  Maine  and 
Canada.  In  all  this  great  north-west- 
ern country  never  a river  nor  an  in- 
land sea  was  explored,  never  a cape 
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nor  a headland  turned  or  doubled  but 
it  was  a black-gowned  Jesuit  Father, 
in  his  birch  canoe,  armed  with  his 
crucifix  and  breviary,  who  led  the 
way.  In  these  later  days,  repairing 
the  neglect  of  two  hundred  years, 
historians  like  Dr.  Shea  and  Mr.  Park- 
man  have  told  this  story  so  often  and 
so  well,  that  these  men  have  received 
the  honor  so  justly  their  due,  and 
have  obtained  perchance  what  they 
never  sought,  an  earthly  immor- 
tality. 

For  although  these  priests  were  ex- 
plorers and  adventurers  and  discov- 
erers, heroes  in  many  a physical 
danger  and  many  a hairbreadth  es- 
cape, it  was  no  earthly  glory  they 
coveted.  They  came  devoted,  eager, 
intense,  with  but  one  great  object  be- 
fore their  hearts  and  eyes,  to  snatch 
from  everlasting  misery,  the  poor  ig- 
norant and  wicked;  to.  set  before 
those  who  were  in  darkness  a great 
light;  to  break  to  those  who  were  in 
the  shadow  of  death  the  bread  of 
life  eternal. 

They  received,  so  far  as  this  world 
went,  the  reward  of  their  virtual 
martyrdom  in  life,  their  actual  mar- 
tyrdom often,  in  their  deaths,  by  see- 
ing the  foundations  laid,  as  they  be- 
lieved, of  a Christian  Empire  of  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  peoples;  by 
hearing  hymns  to  the  Virgin  sung  in 
tongues  unknown  to  civilization;  by 
bestowing  upon  the  humblest  savage 
neophyte  in  the  sacred  water,  all  that 
the  Church  could  give  to  the  might- 
iest kings  of  Europe. 

Was  not  this  bloodless  crusade 


worthy  all  the  adornments  of  historic 
art  in  literature  or  painting  ? 

But  it  is  not  alone  with  the  Jesuit 
Missions  that  the  romance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Michilimackinac  is  connected. 

A little  later  it  was  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  region  here,  as  the 
center  in  the  north,  as  from  Kaskaskia 
and  old  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  south,  that  the  dominion 
of  France  in  the  New  World  radiated. 

It  was  from  here  that  the  great  king 
was,  by  his  viceroys  and  commanders 
to  sit  in  power  and  do  justice  and 
equity  throughout  this  fair  northern 
lake  country. 

There  came  a time  when  “ bigots 
and  lackeys  and  panderers,the  fortunes 
of  France  had  undone,”  when  this 
power,  in  the  beginning  so  great, 
promising  so  much  for  the  glory  of 
France,  nay,  for  civilization  and  hu- 
manity, was  met,  opposed  and  in  the 
providence  of  God,  overcome,  by  the 
less  promising,  the  more  material,  the 
harder  and  less  attractive  English 
civilization  from  the  Eastern  coast. 

We  most  of  us  at  least  rejoice  in  the 
result,  but  we  can  none  of  us  I think 
forbear  sympathy  with  or  withhold 
our  interest  from  the  vanquished,  nor 
can  we  fail  to  recognize  that  nobler 
minds  and  aims  seemed  to  rule  those 
who  declared  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  that  “ His  majesty  could  affix  no 
country  to  his  crown,  without  making 
it  his  chief  care  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian religion  therein ; ” than  those  who 
could  with  cold  calculation,  like  some 
of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  Virginia,  declare  themselves 
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opposed  to  the  civilization  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  injure  the  trade  and  material 
interests  of  the  colonies. 

On  June  14th,  1671,  at  the 
Sault  Saint  Marie,  from  here  not 
fifty  miles  to  the  north,  as  the 
crow  , flies,  while  representatives  of 
fourteen  tribes  of  Indians  looked  on 
in  wonder;  and  four  Jesuit  Fathers 
led  the  French  men-at-arms  in  sing- 
ing Vexilla  Regis,  the  Sieur  de  Saint 
Lusson,  commanding  in  this  region 
for  the  king,  set  up  side  by  side  a 
great  wooden  cross,  and  a pillar  to 
which  was  attached  the  royal  arms 
of  France.  Then  drawing  his  sword 
and  raising  it  towards  Heaven,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
Mighty  and  Redoubted  Monarch, 
Louis,  Fourteenth  of  that  name,  most 
Christian  King  of  France  and  of  Na- 
varre, I take  possession  of  this  place, 
Sainte  Marie  du  Sault,  as  also  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  island 
of  Manitoulin,  and  all  the  countries, 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams  contiguous 
and  adjacent  thereunto,  both  those 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  those 
which  may  be  discovered  hereafter, 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  bound- 
ed on  the  one  side  by  the  seas  of  the 
north  and  west  and  on  the  others  by 
the  south  sea,  declaring  to  the  natives 
thereof  that  from  this  time  forth  they 
are  the  vassals  of  his  Majesty,  bound 
to  obey  his  laws  and  follow  his  cus- 
toms, promising  them  on  his  part  all 
succor  and  protection  against  the  in- 
trusions and  invasions  of  their  enemies, 


declaring  to  all  other  potentates, 
princes,  sovereigns,  states  and  repub- 
lics, to  them  and  their  subjects,  that 
they  cannot  and  are  not  to  seize  or 
settle  upon  any  parts  of  the  aforesaid 
countries  save  only  under  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty and  of  him  who  will  govern  in 
his  behalf,  and  this  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  resentment  and  the  efforts  of 
his  arms.  Long  live  the  King!” 

These  were  high-sounding  words 
indeed,  but  when  spoken,  they  were 
no  idle  ones.  Not  only  the  power  of 
the  greatest  kingdom  on  earth  was 
pledged  to  make  them  effective,  but 
the  Holy  Church  herself,  the  Mother 
of  Kings,  seemed  to  stand  behind 
them  in  blessing  and  confirmation. 

We  know  what  remains  of  it  all. 
But  it  adds  to  the  charm  of  life  at 
Mackinac  to  me,  that  inevitably  my 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  that 
June  day  and  its  pageant,  two-hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  I hear  upon  the 
lips  of  some  wandering  half-breed, 
still  lingering  the  accents  of  France; 
and  when  at  the  mission  of  St.  Anne 
the  gospel  is  read  in  French  as  well 
as  English,  and  I am  reminded  that 
Holy  Church  has  not  forgotten  her 
part  of  the  duty  then  assumed,  al- 
though performed  now  for  so  few  of 
her  lowest  children. 

And  even  here  does  not  end  the 
charm  of  the  historical  association 
which  hovers  about  Mackinac. 

A half  a century  and  more  after  the 
dominion  of  France  in  this  new  world 
had  waned,  flickered  and  gone  out, 
these  Straits  of  Michilimackinac  were 
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still  the  scene  of  romantic  and  absorb- 
ing adventure.  Hither  thronged  still 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  no  longer 
untouched  by  the  greed  of  gain  or 
the  vices  of  civilization,  but  from  far 
and  near,  seeking  at  Michilimackinac 
to  profitably  exchange  the  products 
of  the  chase  for  the  things  that  had 
become  indispensable  to  theirlife,  and 
hither  came  to  meet  them  and  barter 
with  them,  the  fearless  spirits  of  the 
frontier,  skilled  alike  in  woodcraft  and 
in  trade,  but  hardly  less  wild  and 
hardy  than  their  savage  customers. 

The  place  was  busy,  full  of  restless 
activity  and  energy,  which  made  it 
important  and  interesting  when  the 
site  of  the  great  metropolitan  city 
which  lies  now  350  miles  to  the  south 
was  but  the  Chicago  portage,  an  out- 
post of  Michilimackinac.  I have 
lately  examined  with  great  interest 
the  parish  registers  of  the  mission 
here — the  mission  of  St.  Anne  de 
Michilimackinac,  and  as  I read  with 
outward  eye  the  mere  record  of  bap- 
tisms and  marriages  and  burials  from 
1695  to  the  present  day,  between  the 
lines,  I seemed  to  see  with  mental 
vision,  the  whole  strange  story  of  the 
place,  with  its  record  of  high  aims  and 
noble  purposes,  seemingly  thwarted 
and  failing,  only  to  result  in  the  end 
in  success  far  beyond  the  early  dreams 
of  priest  or  soldier. 

My  mind  was  full  of  this,  when  my 
friend,  the  parish  priest,  appealed  to 
me  to  prepare  a paper  for  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mission,  a request  I was  glad 
to  accede  to. 


I determined  for  this  paper  then  to 
attempt  a brief  sketch  of  two  figures 
in  the  history  of  this  mission,  equally, 
it  seems  to  me,  worthy  our  regard  and 
admiration;  both,  although  more  than 
a century  apart — servants  at  the  altar 
here;  both  Frenchmen  and  illustrious 
descent,  and  of  the  older  and  nobler 
school  of  thought  and  manners — one, 
the  very  founder  of  the  mission  here 
— the  prototype  in  a line  of  earnest 
and  devoted  men  of  the  earlier  time, 
who  carried  on  the  work  he  gloriously, 
began;  the  other  at  once  the  closing 
figure  of  that  line,  and  the  herald  and 
pioneer  in  a new  regime  and  a new 
order,  a connecting  link  in  other  words, 
binding  the  church  in  the  west,  which 
was  the  companion  and  adjunct  of 
French  civilization  and  dominion, 
with  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
as  it  stands  to-day,  chiefly  English 
speaking  and  English  thinking,  its 
altars  served  with  loyal  and  patriotic 
lovers  of  American  ideas  andAmerican 
institutions,  a free  church  in  a free 
state. 

The  first  of  these  men  whom  I have 
described,  you  of  course,  could  name. 
It  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jesuit, 
Jacques  Marquette,  to  whom  belongs 
the  high  honor  of  being  the  first  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer  (after  De  Soto) 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  valley, 
and  of  whose  character  and  life,  his 
zeal,  his  ability  and  his  devotion  there 
has  been  much  written  and  said  since 
the  discovery  and  publication  of  his 
manuscript  journals  by  that  prince 
among  American  scholars,  Dr.  John 
Gilmary  Shea. 
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The  second  one  of  whom  I would 
speak  is  perhaps  less  known  to  most 
of  you,  but  to  my  mind,  as  I have  said, 
he  is  equally  an  interesting  and  ad- 
mirable figure  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Church.  It  is  the  Sulpician 
priest,  Gabriel  Richard. 

The  life  and  labors  of  these  two 
men  then,  I shall  attempt  briefly  to 
sketch. 

Jacques  Marquette  was  born  in 
1637,  in  the  city  of  Laon,  a fortified 
city  of  France,  on  the  mountain  side 
near  the  river  Oise. 

His  family  was  distinguished  and 
ancient,  entitled  to  armorial  bearings, 
and  furnishing  most  of  the  local 
officers  of  the  crown  in  the  city  and 
the  department  around.  A more 
interesting  fact  to  us  is  that  three  of 
this  same  family  from  the  same  region 
of  country  served  and  died  in  the 
French  army  in  America,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

We  are  told  that  his  mother  was 
Rose  de  la  Salle,  and  related  to  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  the  founder  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
for  centuries  as  it  is  to-day  the  great- 
est and  most  efficient  institute  in  the 
world  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  the  young.  I do  not  know  that 
any  investigation  has  ever  been  made 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  was 
in  the  same  line  related  to  that  pal- 
adin of  adventurous  discovery,  who 
with  dauntless  courage  and  miracu- 
lous endurance,  pursued  to  the  end  the 
explorations  which  Marquette  began, 
that  “heart  of  oak  and  frame  of  iron,” 
Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  a native 


of  the  same  part  of  France.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Jacques 
Marquette  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Filled  with  the  most  intense 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
his  piety  shaped  in  the  ecstatic  school 
of  Loyola  and  his  mind  inflamed  with 
the  reports  which  the  fathers  on  the 
various  missions  were  sending  to 
their  superiors  in  France,  his  whole 
soul  was  bent  even  during  his  long 
novitiate  upon  some  foreign  mission, 
and  in  1666,  he  eagerly  sought  and 
received  the  orders  which  sent  him 
across  an  almost  unknown  ocean  to 
labor  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 

Arriving  in  September  of  that  year 
at  Quebec,  he  applied  himself  im- 
mediately to  the  study  of  the  Indian 
languages  in  use  among  the  tribes 
under  the  especial  care  of  the  already 
established  missions.  He  seems  to 
have  had  wonderful  linguistic  ability, 
and  must  also  have  had  wonderful 
application,  for  of  these  most  difficult 
savage  dialects  he  had  mastered  six, 
so  as  to  speak  them  with  considerable 
fluency,  when,  in  April,  1668,  Father 
Dablon,  the  superior  of  the  missions, 
ordered  him  to  the  Ottawa  missson, 
established  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
After  a voyage  of  great  difficulty  and 
hardship  he  arrived  at  this  place,  and 
there,  afterward  joined  by  Dablon 
himself,  Marquette  labored  among 
two  thousand  Indians  of  various 
tribes  who,  attracted  by  the  excellent 
fishing,  there  frequently  assembled, 
to  separate  from  time  to  time  for  their 
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periodical  hunting  parties  through  the 
wildernesss.  He  found  them  docile 
and  easily  induced  to  accept  his 
guidance.  But  his  zeal  and  energy 
and  his  unusual  linguistic  ability,  so 
necessary  for  a missionary,  marked 
him  out  for  a more  difficult  under- 
taking still,  and  from  the  Sault  he 
was  sent  in  August,  1669,  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Saint  Esprit,  at  Lapointe, 
near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Here  his  task  was  more  dis- 
couraging at  first,  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  dialect  there  most  used  was 
not  so  perfect,  but  he  soon  had  ac- 
quired over  his  flock,  composed  partly 
of  Ottawas  and  partly  Hurons,  a great 
and  growing  influence. 

And  now  through  parties  of  Illinois 
and  Sioux,  who  came  from  far  to  the 
the  westward,  beyond  the  Mississippi 
river,  Marquette  began  to  hear  of  the 
Great  river,  broad,  deep,  beautiful, 
compared  by  these  men  who  knew 
them  both,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
told  him,  also,  of  the  many  tribes 
which  dwelt  along  its  banks,  and  his 
mind  was  filled  with  a burning  desire 
to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  they  had 
never  heard. 

Always  prudent,  however,  in  his  in- 
trepidity, anxious,  as  he  himself  says, 
that  if  his  expedition  already  planned 
must  be  dangerous  it  should  not  be 
foolhardy,  from  this  time  on,  Mar- 
quette, from  every  Indian  who  spoke 
to  him  of  the  Mississippi  begged  all 
the  information  he  could  get,  and  from 
many  took  rude  sketches  of  the  river 
and  its  principal  tributaries,  so  far  as 
they  were  known  to  his  informant. 


Already  the  way  of  reaching  this 
great  river  by  the  stream  now  called 
the  Wisconsin  was  known  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  From  the  Fox  river  running 
into  Green  Bay,  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Wisconsin  running  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  is  a comparatively  easy 
portage  near  the  place  where  now  in 
Wisconsin  stands  the  town  of  that 
name.  Over  this  portage,  Allouez, 
one  of  Marquette’s  fellow  missionaries, 
in  one  of  his  tours  had  lately  gone, 
finding  in  the  Wisconsin  a beautiful 
river,  he  says  in  his  report,  running 
southwest,  and  in  the  space  of  a six 
day’s  journey,  as  he  was  told,  joining 
the  great  river  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much. 

But  Marquette  did  not  at  first  ex- 
pect to  take  this  route.  His  Illinois 
mission  and  the  exploration  of  the 
Mississippi  he  intended  to  make  by 
joining  in  the  autumn  a band  of  the 
Illinois,  who  from  the  west  came  each 
year  by  land  to  Lapointe,  crossing  the 
Mississippi  in  their  journey.  But 
these  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  aroused  to  re- 
sentment by  alleged  injuries  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons, 
the  Sioux,  always  fierce  and  revenge- 
ful, broke  into  open  war  with  the 
tribe  who  formed  Father  Marquette’s 
flock  at  Lapointe.  The  Ottawas  and 
Hurons  were  no  more  able  to  with- 
stand the  Sioux  from  the  west,  than 
they  had  been  a quarter  of  a century 
before  the  Iroquois  from  the  east,  and 
they  fled  in  dismay  from  Lapointe, 
separating  as  they  wrent.  The  Ot- 
tawas took  refuge  in  the  Island  of 
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Manitoulin  — the  Hurons,  remem- 
bering that  years  before  they  had 
found  temporary  respite  from  Iroquois 
prosecution,  and  an  abundance  of 
game  and  fish,  at  and  near  the  island 
of  Michilimackinac,  came  here  for  the 
second  time  to  find  refuge;  and  here 
in  1671  came  with  them  their  devoted 
priest  and  teacher,  Jacques  Mar- 
quette. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  abso- 
lute certainty  even  on  the  closest  in- 
vestigation, whether  it  was  on  the  Is- 
land of  Mackinac,  or  on  the  mainland 
known  now  as  Point  St.  Ignace,  that 
Father  Marquette  and  his  Indian  flock 
first  established  themselves. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
on  the  island  that  the  first  rendezvous 
was  made,  but  that  very  shortly  after 
it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  per- 
manent settlement  upon  the  main- 
land, and  that  there,  in  1672,  a chapel 
had  been  built  surrounded  by  the 
cabins  of  the  Indians,  the  whole  vil- 
lage being  surrounded  by  a stockade, 
for  the  better  protection  against  ene- 
mies. 

Father  Charlevoix,  and  following 
him  evidently,  later  writers  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  Father  Mar- 
quette’s selecting  what  they  term  so 
undesirable  a place  for  his  mission  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Hurons.  To 
justify  their  surprise  they  speak  of  the 
intense  cold  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 

Charlevoix  says  that  Father  Mar- 
quette determined  the  choice  of  the 
spot,  but  Father  Marquette  himself 
says  that  the  Indians  had  previously 
signified  their  design  to  settle  here, 


led  by  the  abundance  of  game,  the 
great  quantity  of  fish  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  soil  for  maize,  the  In- 
dians’ chief  agricultural  product. 

But  apart  from  the  question  whether 
Father  Marquette  located  the  Indians 
rather  than  the  Indians  Father  Mar- 
quette, Charlevoix  seems  to  me  to 
speak  with  less  sagacity  than  is  usual 
in  a Jesuit  priest,  in  so  expressing 
himself.  If  Father  Marquette  did  de- 
termine the  place  of  settlement,  it 
seems  to  me  easy  to  understand. 

These  missionaries  were  men  of 
cultivation,  learning  and  refinement. 
Their  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  their 
love  for  it,  we  may  be  sure  were 
strong.  For  the  sake  of  their  holy 
religion,  and  in  their  burning  zeal, 
they  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves 
from  the  world  of  art  and  artistic 
beauty.  The  rainbow  light  that  falls 
through  cathedral  windows,  the  al- 
most celestial  music  that  trembles 
through  the  aisles,  the  painting  and 
the  architecture  that  aid  to  raise  the 
enrapt  soul  from  earth  to  heaven, 
they  had  left  behind  in  Europe  for- 
ever. They  had  doomed  themselves 
to  much  that  was  hateful  and  disgust- 
ing, to  sodden  forests  and  smoky  wig- 
wams, to  filthy  food  and  unclean  com- 
panions, but  they  preserved,  as  all 
their  relations  and  all  their  history 
show,  their  love  of  beauty;  nature  to 
them  must  take  the  place  of  art. 
Would  it  have  been  strange  that 
Father  Marquette  should  have  been 
glad  to  settle  where  alternated  the 
glories  of  a wonderfully  beautiful 
winter  landscape,  with  those  no  less 
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grand  of  these  shining  summer  seas? 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  well  im- 
agine him,  when  first  he  gazed  from 
the  bluffs  upon  this  country  called 
Michilimackinac,  exclaiming,  as  Scott 
makes  King  James,  of  Loch  Katrina: 

“ And  what  a scene  were  here,  * * * 

For  princely  pomp  or  churchman’s  pride! 
On  this  bold  brow  a lordly  tower, 

In  that  soft  vale  a lady’s  bower! 

On  yonder  meadow  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a cloister  gray! 

How  blithly  might  the  bugle  horn 
Chide  on  this  lake  the  lingering  morn! 

And  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matin’s  distant  hum!” 

Until  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  Mar- 
quette labored  at  this  mission  with 
abundant  and  encouraging  results, 
to  judge  from  his  letter  to  his  superior 
in  1672.  He  says  that  he  had  almost 
five  hundred  Indians  about  him,  who 
wished  to  be  Christians,  who  listened 
with  eagerness  to  his  teaching,  who 
brought  their  children  to  the  chapel 
to  be  baptized,  and  came  regularly  to 
prayers.  Be  the  wind  or  cold  what  it 
might,  many  Indians  came  twice  a 
day  to  the  chapel.  When  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Sault  for  a fort- 
night, they  counted  the  days  of  his 
absence,  repaired  to  the  chapel  for 
prayers  as  though  he  were  present 
and  welcomed  him  back  with  joy. 

“The  minds,”  he  writes,  “of  the 
Indians  here  are  now  more  mild, 
tractable  and  better  disposed  to  re- 
ceive instruction  than  in  any  other 
part.” 

But  the  Illinois  mission  that  he  had 


planned,  and  the  Great  River  that  he 
wished  to  explore  and  dedicate  to 
Mary,  were  always  in  his  thoughts, 
and  it  was  with  great  joy  that  in  the 
spring  of  1673,  he  heard  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  his  superior  to  turn 
over  the  mission  at  Michilimackinac 
to  a successor  and  himself  accompany 
Louis  Joilet,  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  in  the  exploration 
of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  he  em- 
barked from  Michilimackinac  with 
Joilet  and  five  men,  in  two  birch 
canoes,  on  his  famous  voyage.  Its 
chief  purpose  was  to  learn  of  the 
tribes  who  dwelt  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  river,  to  map  it,  with  its 
principal  tributaries,  to  determine  its 
general  direction  and  to  ascertain 
where  it  emptied,  whether  as  some 
thought  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  as 
more  supposed  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  it  ran  through  1,500 
miles  of  country  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  no  one,  it  would 
seem,  suspected. 

I have  not  time  as  I would  like  to 
detail  the  first  voyage  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  to  all  of  you,  if  you  have 
not  read  it,  I commend  the  story  of 
the  voyage  as  you  will  find  it  in  Park- 
man’s  Discovery  of  the  Great  West, 
or  better  still  in  the  literal  translation 
of  Marquette’s  own  report  to  be  found 
in  Shea’s  Discovery  and  Exploration 
of  the  Mississippi. 

There  you  will  read  with  pleasure, 
I know,  how  following  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  where  the  wilder- 
ness in  places  is  as  wild  now  as 
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then,  they  ascended  Fox  river  from 
Green  Bay,  and  made  the  portage  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin, 
how  there  they  bade  adieu  with  brave 
hearts  to  the  waters  that  connected 
them  with  Quebec  and  Europe,  and 
kneeling  to  offer  in  a new  devotion 
their  lives  and  their  labors,  their  dis- 
coveries and  all  their  undertakings 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  launched  them- 
selves upon  the  stream  that  ran  to  the 
Mississippi  and  then  they  knew  not 
where,  to  countries  unknown  and  un- 
named. 

You  will  see  how  carefully  they 
noted  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  river  and  the  country  and  the  so- 
cial customs  of  the  tribes  they  found, 
how  intrepidly  they  met  hostile  sava- 
ges and  hideous  wild  beasts,  how 
zealously  they  preached  Christ  to 
those  who  would  hear,  how  they  won- 
dered at  the  pictured  monsters  on  the 
cliffs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
(which  the  late  Judge  Breeze  of  Illin- 
ois, in  1842,  said  were  still  the  won- 
der of  travelers,  and  which  seem  in 
1850  to  have  been  in  some  parts  visi- 
ble, but  which  Parkman  declares  in 
his  time  had  given  place  to  a mam- 
moth advertisement  of  Plantation 
Bitters),  how  then  the  Missouri  with 
turbid  floods  came  near  to  swamping 
their  frail  boats,  how  finally  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream  now 
called  the  Arkansas,  and  having  ac- 
complished the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  made  sure  of  the  further 
course  of  the  river,  and  that  its 
mouth'  was  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where,  as  they  knew,  the  Spaniard 


had  fortifications  and  settlements, 
turned  back  and  paddled  the  weary 
length  of  the  Mississippi  again,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Illinois.  The  jour- 
ney too  up  the  Illinois  river,  which 
the  Indians  told  them  was  a nearer 
and  easier  route  to  Lake  Michigan 
than  the  Wisconsin,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Illinois  which  they 
found  and  preached  to,  and  to  which 
Marquette  promised  to  return  the 
following  year,  are  most  graphically 
described;  described  like  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  tersely,  simply  and  un- 
pretendingly as  by  a scholar  and  a 
man  of  careful  observation  and  prac- 
tical sense.  So,  too,  is  told  the  port- 
age through  Mud  Lake,  from  the 
Desplaines  to  the  Chicago,  from  which, 
perhaps,  the  first  white  men  who  were 
ever  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  Marquette 
and  his  companions  emerged  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  rowed  along  its  west- 
ern shore  until  they  reached  Green 
Bay  and  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

This  voyage  was  just  four  months 
long,  and  in  it  the  travelers  had  pad- 
died  their  frail  barks  over  2,700  miles. 

One  detail  only  of  this  voyage  I 
would  quote  from  Father  Marquette’s 
own  acccount  that  I may  call  atten- 
tion to  how  beautifully  it  has  since 
been  used  in  American  literature. 

On  the  arrival  at  the  first  village  of 
Illinois,  which  they  visited  on  their 
journey,  Marquette  had  declared  to 
them  with  the  customary  presents  and 
symbolic  language,  that  he  came  in 
peace,  that  he  came  to  declare  to  them 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  true 
God,  and  that  the  great  chief  of  the 
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French  had  subdued  the  Iroquois  and 
spread  peace  everywhere. 

“When  I had  finished  my  speech,” 
says  Father  Marquette,  “the  sachem 
arose  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a little  slave  whom  he  was 
about  to  give  us,  spoke  thus  : I thank 

thee,  Black  Gown,  and  thee,  French- 
men, for  taking  so  much  pains  to 
come  and  visit  us;  never  has  the  earth 
been  so  beautiful  nor  the  sun  so  bright 
as  to-day,  never  has  our  river  been  so 
calm  nor  so  free  from  rocks,  which 
your  canoes  have  removed  as  they 
passed;  never  has  our  tobacco  had  so 
fine  a flavor  nor  our  corn  appeared  so 
beautiful  as  we  behold  it  to-day. 
Here  is  my  son,  that  I give  thee,  that 
thou  may  knowest  my  heart;  I pray 
thee  to  take  pity  on  me  and  all  my 
nation.  Thou  knowest  the  Great 
Spirit  who  has  made  us  all;  thou 
speakest  to  him  and  hearest  his  word; 
ask  him  to  give  me  life  and  health, 
and  come  and  dwell  with  us  that  we 
may  know  him.” 

Longfellow,  recognizing  the  beauty 
of  this  historical  speech,  has  para- 
phrased it,  or  indeed  almost  literally 
transcribed  it,  in  Hiawatha.  You  will 
remember  the  visit  of  the  Black  Robe 
to  Hiawatha  and  his  people: 

“ O’er  the  water,  floating,  flying, 
Something  in  the  hazy  distance, 

Something  in  the  mists  of  morning, 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water, 

Now  seemed  floating,  now  seemed  flying, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingebis,  the  diver, 

Or  the  pelican,  theShada, 

Or  the  heron,  the  Shuhbush-gah, 

Or  the  white  goose,  Wau-be-wawa, 
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With  the  water  dripping,  flashing, 

From  its  glossy  neck  and  feathers? 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diver, 

Neither  pelican  nor  heron, 

O’er  the  water  floating,  flying, 

Through  the  shining  mist  of  morning, 
But  a birch  canoe  with  paddles, 

Rising,  sinking  on  the  water, 

Dripping,  flashing  in  the  sunshine; 

And  within  it  came  a people, 

From  the  distant  land  of  Wabun, 

From  the  farthest  realms  of  morning, 
Came  the  Black  Robe  chief,  the  Prophet, 
He,  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale  Face, 
With  his  guides  and  his  companions. 
And  the  noble  Hiawatha, 

With  his  hands  aloft  extended, 

Held  aloft  in  sign  of  welcome, 

Waited,  full  of  exultation, 

Till  the  birch  canoe  with  paddles 
Grated  on  the  shining  pebbles, 

Stranded  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Till  the  Black  Robe  chief,  the  Pale  Face, 
With  the  cross  upon  his  bosom, 

Landed  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Then  the  joyous  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud  and  spake  in  this  wise: 
Beautiful  is  the  sun,  O strangers, 

When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us; 

All  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you, 

All  our  doors  stand  open  for  you; 

You  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams, 

For  the  heart’s  right  hand  we  give  you. 
Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gayly, 

Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly, 

As  to-day-  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! 

Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil, 

Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bars; 
For,  your  birch  canoe  in  passing, 

Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar  ! 
Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a sweet  and  pleasant  flavor; 

Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  corn  fields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on 
As  they  seem  to  us  this  morning 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us! 

And  the  Black  Robe  Chief  made  answer, 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a little, 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar; 

Peace  be  with  you  Hiawatha, 

Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people; 
Peace  of  prayer  and  peace  of  pardon, 
Peace  of  Christ  and  joy  of  Mary!  ” 

Edward  Osgood  Brown. 
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THE  COLORADO  MINERAL  PALACE  AT  PUEBLO. 


The  Colorado  Mineral  Palace,  at 
Pueblo,  when  completed,,  will  be  a 
dazzling  object  lesson  to  all  the  world, 
of  the  ore-wealth  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  citizens  of 
this  prosperous,  and  in  many  ways 
remarkable  city,  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  its  conception  and  execution. 


The  existence  of  mineral  in  this  state 
was  the  condition  precedent  to  the 
idea  which  is  being  thus  magnificently 
materialized. 

Mr.  Stanley  Wood,  in  the  Great 
Divide , editorially  says  : “ Pueblo  is 

to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 


tion within  her  borders,  a palace, 
which,  for  boldness  of  design  and 
uniqueness  of  architecture,  will  de- 
serve to  rank  among  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Aside  from  its  attractiveness 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
Pueblo’s  Mineral  Palace  commands 
attention  from  the  beneficent  purpose 


to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Instead  of 
being  the  glittering  home  of  some 
pampered  favorite  of  fortune,  or  the 
fortified  keep  of  some  warlike  noble, 
it  will  be  the  abiding  place  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  palace  of  industrious 


peace.” 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  CHICAGO. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

IV. 


Until  1859,  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege was  the  only  medical  school  in 
Chicago.  Early  in  that  year  the  trust- 
ees of  Lind  University,  recently  organ- 
ized, while  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a true  university,  signified  to 
Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  and  two  or  three 
other  physicians,  the  desirability  of 
organizing  a medical  school  as  a de- 
partment of  that  university.  This  led 
to  a meeting  in  the  office  of  Drs.  David 
Rutter  and  R.  N.  Isham,  March  12th, 
1859,  of  Drs.  H.  A.  Johnson,  Edmund 
Andrews,  R.  N.  Isham  and  David 
Rutter,  at  which  the  following  pro- 
positions were  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university 
and,  after  due  consideration,  were 
accepted  by  the  physicians  named, 
viz. — 

1st.  That  the  university  would  fur- 
nish for  the  temporary  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine,  rooms  free  of 
rent  for  three  years;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  would  provide  a perma- 
nent building  suitable  for  that  depart- 
ment. 

2d.  The  Faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  when  organized,  should 
have  the  right  to  arrange  the  curri- 
culum of  studies,  the  length  of  the 
annual  courses  of  instruction,  and  to 


nominate  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
all  persons  for  filling  vacancies  in  the 
Faculty. 

3d.  All  income  to  the  medical  de- 
partment after  defraying  the  current 
expenses,  to  be  used  in  adding  to  the 
means  of  illustration  for  the  first  three 
years,  during  which  the  members  of 
the  medical  Faculty  would  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 

4th.  The  medical  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  university  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Faculty  of  the 
medical  department. 

These  propositons,  with  some  minor 
details,  were  adopted  and  signed  by 
Drs.  Johnson,  Rutter,  Andrews  and 
Isham  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  and 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  the  Faculty  of  medicine  should 
embrace  the  following  professorships, 
vis:  descriptive  anatomy,  physiology 
and  histology,  inorganic  chemistry, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  gen- 
eral pathology  and  public  hygiene, 
surgical  anatomy  and  operations  of 
surgery,  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine,  medical  juris- 
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prudence,  organic  chemistry  and 
toxicology,  clinical  medicine,  and 
clinical  surgery. 

Drs.  Johnson,  Andrews  and  Isham 
were  appointed  a committee  to  invite 
N.  S.  Davis,  professor  of  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  Wm.  H. 
Byford  professor  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children  in  the 
Rush  Medical  College,  to  accept  the 
same  positions  in  the  proposed  medical 
department  of  the  university.  On 
receiving  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  new  college  would  not  only  re- 
quire full  three  years  of  medical  study 
and  a longer  annual  course  of  college 
instruction,  but  a strictly  graded 
curriculum,  as  had  been  earnestly  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  Davis  for  several 
years,  both  these  gentlemen  resigned 
their  respective  professorships  in  the 
Rush  Medical  College  and  accepted 
corresponding  chairs  in  the  new  col- 
lege. 

Being  thus  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Drs.  Davis  and  Byford  to 
their  number,  the  Faculty  proceeded 
with  the  work  of  completing  the 
organization  of  their  department  of 
the  university  by  unanimously  adopt- 
ing the  following  regulations,  viz. — 

ist.  That  the  minimum  period  of 
study  for  the  medical  student  should 
be  three  years. 

2d.  That  the  annual  term  of  college 
instruction  should  be  five  months,  and 
that  each  student  be  required  to  at- 
tend at  least  two  such  annual  courses 
before  becoming  eligible  for  the 
degree  of  M.D. 

3d.  That  the  curriculum,  or  the  sev- 


eral branches  of  medical  science  and 
practice,  should  be  graded  in  such 
manner  that  the  more  elementary 
branches  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  student  during  the  first  half  of 
his  period  of  medical  studies,  and  to 
be  called  the  junior  course;  and  the 
more  practical  branches  should  occupy 
his  attention  during  the  second  half 
of  his  period  of  study  and  to  con- 
stitute the  senior  course,  thus  dividing 
the  students  in  attendance  each  year, 
into  junior  and  senior  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  their  progress 
in  medical  studies. 

4th.  Full  examinations  were  to  be 
enforced  on  all  the  branches  taught 
at  the  close  of  each  annual  course. 

Nominations  of  parties  for  filling 
the  remaining  professorships  were 
made,  and  confirmed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  university,  thereby  making  the 
first  Faculty  complete  as  follows,  viz.; 
Titus  Deville,  of  England,  professor 
of  descriptive  anatomy;  J.  H.  Hollis- 
ter, professor  of  physiology  and  his- 
tology; F.  Mahla,  professor  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry;  H.  A.  Johnson, 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics; M.  K.  Taylor,  professor  of 
general  pathology  and  public  hygiene; 
R.  N.  Isham,  professor  of  surgical 
anatomy  and  operations  of  surgery; 
Edmund  Andrews,  professor  of  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  surgery,  and  of 
clinical  surgery;  W.  H.  Byford, 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children;  N.  S.  Davis, 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  of  clinical  medicine; 
H.  G.  Spofford,  Esq.,  professor  of 
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medical  jurisprudence;  F.  Mahla, 
professor  of  organic  chemistry  and 
toxicology;  David  Rutter,  emeritus 
professor  of  obstetrics;  and  Horace 
Wardner,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 
The  five  first  named  branches  in  this 
list  constituted  the  junior  course,  and 
the  remaining  branches  the  senior 
course,  and  it  was  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a graded  consecutive  course 
of  medical  college  instruction  in  this 
country.  The  complete  plan  designed 
for  ultimate  adoption,  was  to  divide 
the  various  branches  into  three  groups 
and  the  matriculates  of  each  year  into 
three  classes,  in  accordance  with  the 
period  of  medical  study;  but  it  was 
thought  more  prudent  to  commence 
with  two  divisions  and  add  the  third 
as  soon  as  sufficient  patronage  had 
been  secured  to  justify  it.  The  uni- 
versity fitted  up  temporary  accommo- 
dations in  Lind’s  Block,  corner  of 
Randolph  and  Market  streets,  and 
the  first  annual  course  of  instruction 
was  opened  on  the  evening  of  October 
9th,  1859,  with  the  introductory  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Ex- 
aminer Vol.  I.,  p.  1,  i860.  The  whole 
number  of  matriculates  for  this  first 
year  was  33 — 19  in  the  junior,  and 
fourteen  in  the  senior  course.  Of  the 
latter  9 received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
and  2,  ad-eundem  degrees  at  the  first 
public  commencement,  March,  i860. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures 
in  the  college,  in  both  junior  and 
senior  courses  throughout  the  annual 
term  of  five  months,  the  senior  class 
had  a surgical  clinic  on  Tuesday  and 


Friday  mornings  in  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital by  Prof.  Andrews,  and  a medical 
clinic  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  same 
hospital  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  mornings  of 
each  week,  by  Prof.  Davis;  and  regu- 
lar attendance  on  the  hospital  clinical 
instruction  during,  at  least  one  annual 
college  term  was  a necessary  requi- 
site for  graduation,  as  was  also  atten- 
tion to  practical  anatomy  by  dissec- 
tions under  direction  of  the  demon- 
strator by  the  junior  class. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  col- 
lege term,  Professor  Deville  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  England  and 
consequently  resigned  the  chair  of 
descriptive  anatomy.  The  excellent 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Paris, 
were  secured  for  permanent  use  of 
the  college,  however,  and  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  transferring  Prof.  Hollis- 
ter from  the  chair  of  physiology 
and  histology  to  that  of  descriptive 
anatomy.  The  chair  vacated  by  trans- 
ferring Prof.  Hollister  was  filled  by 
transferring  Prof.  H.  A.  Johnson  from 
the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics to  that  of  physiology  and  his- 
tology, and  Dr.  A.  L.  McArthur,  of 
Joliet,  was  appointed  to  the  last  va- 
cancy. 

The  whole  number  of  matriculates 
for  the  second  term  was  51,  twelve  of 
whom  received  the  regular  degree  of 
M.D.,  two  the  ad-eundem  degree,  and 
one  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.,  at 
the  public  commencement  in  March, 
1861.  During  the  third  annual  col- 
lege term  the  number  of  students  in 
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attendance  was  63,  and  the  number  of 
graduates  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  17.  In  the  meantime  the  great 
rebellion  in  the  South  had  fairly  be- 
gun, and  in  the  summer  of  1862 
Prof.  M.  K.  Taylor  accepted  the 
office  of  Surgeon  to  Volunteers  in  the 
U.  S.  Army;  Dr.  Horace  Wardner, 
demonstrator  of  anatomy,  had  ac- 
cepted a similar  appointment  several 
months  previously,  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
McArthur  resigned  the  chair  of  ma- 
teria medica.  To  fill  these,  vacancies 
Dr.  Henry  Wing  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  vacated  by  Prof.  M.  K.  Taylor; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hollister  was  transferred 
from  the  chair  of  descriptive  an- 
atomy to  the  one  vacated  by  Prof. 
McArthur,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Jewell 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
and  demonstrator.  Notwithstanding 
these  changes*  the  progress  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  university 
was  uninterrupted,  and  the  fourth 
annual  term  was  attended  by  79  stu- 
dents, of  whom  17  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  Thus  far  the  Faculty  of  the 
medical  department  had  prosecuted 
its  work  very  successfully  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  trustees  of  the 
university,  but  the  three  years  during 
which  the  temporary  rooms  in  Lind’s 
Block  were  to  be  occupied,  had  passed, 
and  the  steady  growth  of  the  medical 
classes  had  made  the  new  and  perma- 
nent building  promised  by  the  trust- 
ees in  the  original  agreement  a ne- 
cessity. Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Sylvester  Lind,  who  had  pledged  an 
endowment  of  $100,000  to  other  de- 


partments of  the  university,  and  in 
honor  of  whom  the  institution  had 
been  named,  made  a bad  financial 
failure  before  any  part  of  it  had  been 
received  by  the  university,  which, 
with  other  losses,  had  rendered  the 
board  of  trustees  unable  to  fulfill  the 
agreement  in  reference  to  a perma- 
nent medical  college  building.  The 
medical  Faculty  anticipating  this  re- 
sult, had  been,  for  the  two  last  years, 
reserving  all  the  income  of  the  medi- 
cal department  over  the  necessary 
current  expenses,  for  a building  fund, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1863  purchased 
a lot  near  the  corner  of  State  and 
Twenty-second  streets  and  causfed  a 
convenient  college  building  to  be  con- 
structed thereon  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  term  of  1863-64. 
The  introductory  lecture  to  this  term 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Davis  in 
the  hall  of  the  new  building  October 
12th,  1863, in  which  he  describes  its  ac- 
commodations in  the  following  words: 
“ And  this  evening,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  annual  lecture  term, 
instead  of  climbing  three  long  flights 
of  stairs  to  reach  temporary  lecture 
rooms,  we  are  assembled  in  a new  and 
permanent  college  edifice,  admirably 
arranged  for  the  work  for  which  it 
was  designed.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
library  and  dispensing  room,  a chemi- 
cal laboratory  and  the  spacious  lecture 
room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a beautiful 
museum,  and  an  anatomical  and  surgi- 
cal amphitheater.  On  the  third  floor 
are  the  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms  for  practical  anatomy.  All  this 
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we  have  with  a pecuniary  encum- 
brance remaining  of  only  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  payable  in  ten  equal 
annual  installments.” 

The  number  of  matriculates  during 
the  term  of  1863-64  was  89,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  17.  Up  to  this 
time  the  degree  had  been  conferred 
by  the  proper  officers  of  Lind  Univer- 
sity, and  the  medical  school  had  been 
regarded  as  an  actual  department  of 
that  institution.  But,  the  trustees 
seeing  no  prospect  of  being  soon  able 
to  fulfill  their  contract  with  the  medi- 
cal Faculty,  such  contract  was  by 
mutual  consent  abrogated  in  the 
spring  of  1864  ; and  the  Faculty  took 
immediate  steps  to  effect  an  independ- 
ent organization  under  a general  in- 
corporation law  of  the  State.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  26th  day  of 
April,  1864,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  College.  At  the. 
same  time  the  professor  of  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  individually 
assumed  the  payment  of  the  $6,000 
indebtness  incurred  by  the  erection  of 
the  new  college  building,  thus  allow- 
ing the  college  under  its  new  legal 
organization,  to  commence  its  career 
free  from  debt.  These  changes 
caused  no  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
college  continued  to  increase  with 
equal  rapidity  until  during  the  annual 
term  of  1867-68  when  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  attendance 
was  1 13,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
at  the  public  commencement  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  50.  Satisfied  that 
a sufficient  foundation  had  been  laid, 


the  Faculty  and  trustees,  at  a meet- 
ing held  April  25th,  1868,  unanimous- 
ly resolved  to  complete  their  ideal 
plan  of  a medical  college,  by  requir- 
ing a moderate  standard  of  prelim- 
inary education  before  matriculation  ; 
three  years  of  medical  study,  attend- 
ance on  three  annual  courses  of  medi- 
cal college  instruction  of  six  months 
each  ; the  gradingof  all  the  branches 
of  medicine  into  three  groups,  one 
appropriate  for  each  year  of  medical 
studies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
students  accordingly  into  isf  year, 
2d  year  and  3d  year  classes,  each 
having  its  own  definite  course  of  in- 
struction extending  through  the 
whole  term  ; personal  instruction  in 
the  laboratories  of  chemistry,  practi- 
cal anatomy,  histology,  physiology 
and  pathology  for  the  1st  and  2d  year 
classes  ; and  attendance  in  daily 
hospital  and  dispensary  clinical  in- 
struction of  the  2d  and  3d  year 
classes. 

These  important  additional  require- 
ments and  advantages  were  clearly 
stated  in  the  tenth  annual  commence- 
ment for  1868-69,  and  being  carried 
out  honestly  by  the  Faculty,  the  re- 
sult was  a marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  on 
account  of  the  increased  expenses  oc- 
casioned by  the  month  added  to  the 
length  of  the  term  and  the  addition 
of  a third  course. 

The  whole  number  attending  1868- 
69  was  85,  and  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates 41;  and  the  following  year,  1869- 
70,  the  matriculates  numbered  only 
72  and  the  graduates  27.  But  by  the 
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end  of  that  term  the  three  classes  had 
began  to  sustain  each  other  in  con- 
secutive order,  and  the  term  for 
1870-71  was  attended  by  107  matricu- 
lates with  30  graduates  at  its  close  ; 
and  they  have  continued  to  advance 
until  the  number  in  attendance  at  this 
date  1889-90  is  over  220  although  the 
annual  college  term  has  been  further 
extended  to  seven  months,  and  other 
increased  requirements  in  several 
directions. 

During  the  same  year,  1868,  how- 
ever, the  city  council  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  widening  State  street  in 
such  manner  as  would  cut  off  so  much 
from  the  front  part  of  the  medical  col- 
lege building  as  would  destroy  its  util- 
ity for  college  purposes.  This  necessi- 
tated the  selection  of  a new  location. 
The  lease  of  a part  of  the  ground  be- 
longing to  the  Mercy  Hospital,  on  the 
corner  of  Prairie  avenue  and  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  was  obtained  on  terms 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  hos- 
pital and  college.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  college  lot  and  build- 
ing on  State  street  and  $15,000  ap- 
propriated by  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  an  ample 
and  well-planned  college  building 
was  erected  on  the  new  lot  selected 
at  a cost  of  little  more  than  $30,000, 
during  the  summer  of  1870.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  the  $15,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, were,  that  undergraduates  in 
the  university  should  have  access  to 
the  laboratory  of  chemistry  of  the 


medical  college  for  practical  in- 
struction, and  graduates  from  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  uni- 
versity, should  be  entitled  to  full 
medical  instruction  in  the  medical 
college  without  charge  for  tuition ; and 
further,  the  medical  degrees  should 
be  conferred  under  the  authority  of 
the  university  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  medical  Faculty,  and  the 
college  should  be  called  the  “ Chicago 
Medical  College  and  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity.” On  the  other  hand  the 
medical  college  should  retain  its  one 
corporate  organization  with  full  con- 
trol of  its  property  and  the  right  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  medical  study, 
the  length  of  college  terms,  the  con- 
ditions for  graduation,  and  to  fill  all 
vacancies  in  its  own  Faculty — a full 
report  of  all  such  changes  and  regu- 
lations, however,  to  be  made  annually 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  union  thus  made  with 
the  Northwestern  University  in  1869, 
has  continued  satisfactory  to  both 
parties  until  the  present  time.  The 
new  college  building  was  completed 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  annual 
college  term  of  1870-71,  and  the  gen- 
eral introductory  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  H.  A.  Johnson,  in  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  history  of  the 
college  and  its  relations  to  the  general 
progress  of  medical  education  in  this 
country  (see  Medical  Examiner,  vol. 
XI.,  p.  659).  N.  S.  Davis. 
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The  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, which  was  organized  in  1876  at 
Philadelphia,  held  its  thirteenth  an- 
nual session  in  Chicago,  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  November,  1889,  that  be- 
ing the  first  meeting  of  the  academy 
in  the  west.  Prior  to  that  time  all  of 
its  meetings  had  been  in  eastern  cities, 
and  the  western  public  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  assembled  the 
members  of  an  organization  which 
repesents  to  a large  extent  the  more 
liberally  educated  members  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  has  for  its  chief  ob- 
ject, elevation  of  the  general  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  profession. 

The  late  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton  of 
New  York,  second  president  of  the 
academy,  aptly  stated  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress, when  he  said  it  was  designed 
“ to  remedy  a great  and  universally 
admitted  evil,  namely,  imperfect  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
its  almost  inevitable  sequel,  imperfect 
qualification  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  admitted  to  practice.” 

Still  more  clearly  and  broadly  are 
the  objects  of  the  academy  stated  in 
its  constitution,  as  follows: 

“First — to  bring  those  who  are 
alumni  of  collegiate,  scientific  and 
medical  schools  into  closer  relations 
with  each  other. 

“ Second — to  encourage  young  men 
to  pursue  regular  courses  of  study  in 
classical  or  scientific  institutions,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 


“ Third — to  extend  the  bounds  of 
medical  science,  to  elevate  the  profes- 
sion, to  relieve  human  suffering  and 
to  prevent  disease.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  those 
physicians  who,  previous  to  gradua- 
tion in  medicine,  have  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its 
equivalent,  after  a regular  collegiate 
course,  and  who  have  had  three  years’ 
experience  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, are  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  academy,  its  annual  meetings  are 
not  so  largely  attended  as  are  those 
of  some  other  national  medical  organ- 
izations, but  it  is  pot  probable  that  any 
other  national  convention,  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  brings  together  an 
abler  or  more  scholarly  body  of  men. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  academy 
a Chicago  physician,  who  had  previ- 
ously served  two  terms  as  vice-presi- 
dent, was  elevated  to  the  presidency 
of  the  organization. 

The  new  president  is  Dr.  Samuel  J. 
Jones,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  identified  with  the 
medical  profession  and  medical  insti- 
tutions of  this  city.  A practitioner  of 
more  than  local  renown,  he  is  known 
to  the  public  generally  as  a skillful 
operator  within  the  special  field  to 
which  he  has  for  many  years  given  his 
attention,  and  to  the  profession  as  a 
man  of  broad  culture,  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  who  has  labored 
earnestly  and  assiduously,  through 
the  various  associations  and  societies 
with  which  he  is  connected,  as  well 
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as  through  the  press,  to  elevate  medi- 
cal education  to  the  highest  available 
plane;  to  stimulate  practitioners  to 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  keep 
pace  with  the  developments  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  to  improve  in  a gen- 
eral way  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

For  several  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner, 
which  represented  the  consolidation 
of  two  journals  formerly  published  in 
this  city,  and  which  has  held  a front 
rank  among  the  medical  publications 
of  the  country.  His  contributions  to 
medical  literature  through  this  and 
other  similar  channels  have  been  nu- 
merous. 

He  received  a liberal  early  education 
and  before  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Chicago  his  literary  and 
medical  education  had  been  supple- 
mented by  years  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice  in  a field  which  afforded 
the  best  facilities  for  study  and  inves- 
tigation and  also  by  the  professional 
and  general  knowledge  gained  through 
foreign  travel,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  him  the  entree  to  the  most 
renowned  medical  associations  and 
societies  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Jones  was  born  at  Bainbridge, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1836.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Jones,  who  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1830,  and  practiced 
medicine  in  the  Keystone  State,  from 
that  time  up  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
in  1863.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 


was  Sarah  M.  Ekel,  of  one  of  the  old 
families  of  the  old  town  of  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania.  Having,  from  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  books,  had  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages,  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  college  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
matriculated  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  that  institution  in  1857,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Three 
years  later  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  his  alma  mater, 
and  in  1884  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  same  institution. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  Dickinson  College,  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  his  father,  and  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  his  father 
had  graduated  twenty-eight  years 
earlier. 

In  i860,  at  the  end  of  a three  years’ 
course  of  study,  he  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  the  university,  and 
was  ready  to  begin  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  His  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  the  United  States 
naval  service,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  an  inviting  field  for  the  young 
practitioner,  both  on  account  of  the 
professional  advantages  offered,  and 
the  opportunity  which  it  would  afford 
for  adding  to  his  stock  of  general  in- 
formation and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  With  a view  to  entering  that 
branch  of  the  government  service,  he 
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submitted  himself  to  a competitive  ex- 
amination for  the  position  of  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  in  which  he  was 
succesful.  He  received  his  appoint- 
ment only  a few  months  before  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  commenced,  and, 
a short  time  after  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  steam  frigate  Minne- 
sota, which  sailed,  under  sealed  orders, 
from  Boston  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
1861,  as  the  flag  ship  of  the  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron. 

From  the  time  she  sailed  out  of 
Boston  Harbor,  with  banners  flying 
and  'salutes  resounding  from  all 
quarters,  until  she  returned  to  the 
same  port  twenty-one  months  later 
for  repairs,  the  fires  in  the  Minnesota 
were  not  allowed  to  go  down.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  she  was  in  active  ser- 
vice, her  most  hazardous  experience 
being  participation  in  the  deadly  con- 
flict with  the  Merrimac  when  the  Cum- 
berland and  Congress  fell  victims 
to  the  rebel  iron-clad,  in  the  memor- 
able engagement  in  Hampton  Roads 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1862. 

Assistant  surgeon  Jones  participated 
in  the  naval  battle  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  Confederate  forts  at 
Hatteras  Inlet  in  August  of  1861,  and 
which  put  a stop  to  the  trouble- 
some blockade  running  at  that  point. 
At  the  opening  of  that  engagement 
an  effort  was  made  to  land  the  forces 
on  Hatteras  Island,  on  which  forts 
Hatteras  and  Henry  were  located, 
but  a storm  came  on,  and  the  vessels 
were  compelled  to  put  to  sea,  leaving 
three  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and 


men,  the  only  ones  who  had  been  land- 
ed, entirely  unprotected  and  within 
two  miles  of  the  Confederate  forts, 
garrisoned  by  fifteen  hundred  men. 
It  was  night  time,  however,  and  the 
Confederates,  supposing  the  entire 
force  aboard  the  vessels  had  been 
landed,  awaited  all  night  under  arms 
the  attack  which  they  expected  would 
be  made,  and  did  not  discover  their 
error  until  the  following  morning 
when  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  re- 
turned from  sea  and  the  engagement 
was  renewed.  Assistant  surgeon 
Jones  was  among  those  set  ashore, 
and  he  has  still  a vivid  recollection  of 
that  night’s  experience  of  the  hand- 
ful of  men,  left  without  food  or  am- 
munition, in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
captured  and  carried  into  the  forts 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

That  was  the  first  naval  battle  in 
history  in  which  steamships  were  used 
and  kept  in  motion  while  in  action. 

The  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  captur- 
ed, as  the  result  of  the  surrender  of  the 
forts,  were  the  largest  number  of  pris- 
oners which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
captured  in  any  engagement  of  the 
war.  In  this  connection  a digression 
will  be  permissible,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  print  a bit  of  probably 
unwritten  history.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  engagement  the  land 
forces  connected  with  the  expedition 
rendered  no  important  service,  but 
not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  that  in 
view  of  this  fact,  the  Confederate 
commander,  Com.  Barron,  refused, 
after  raising  a flag  of  truce,  to  sur- 
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render  to  Gen.  Butler,  the  ranking 
officer,  until  the  latter  had  been  dele- 
gated to  receive  the  surrender  by 
Flag  officer  Stringham,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  naval  forces.  His  reason 
for  pursuing  that  course,  expressed 
in  very  vigorous  English,  was  that  it 
was  the  naval  and  not  the  land  forces 
which  had  compassed  his  defeat 
and  made  the  surrender  a necessity. 

After  this  engagement  assistant 
surgeon  Jones  returned  to  duty  on 
the  Minnesota,  and  was  aboard  that 
vessel  until  a short  time  before  the 
fight  with  the  Merrimac.  During 
this  time  it  was  known  that  the  iron- 
clad war  vessel  was  being  fitted  up 
at  Norfolk,  and  that  she  would  prove 
a formidable  and  dangerous  enemy, 
the  officers  of  the  Union  squadron 
were  fully  convinced.  They  also 
knew  that  the  Monitor  was  being 
constructed,  but  what  service  she 
would  be  able  to  render,  was  a ques- 
tion about  which  there  was  more  or 
less  difference  of  opinion.  While 
hoping  that  they  might  be  re-inforced 
by  a vessel  which  would  at  least  be 
the  equal  of  the  Merrimac  in  naval 
conflict,  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
had  determined  in  any  event  to  attack 
her  whenever  she  should  appear. 

So  complete  were  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Minne- 
sota for  an  engagement,  and  so  good 
was  the  discipline  aboard,  that  on  the 
darkest  nights,  with  her  eight  hun- 
dred officers  and  men,  the  ship  could 
be  prepared  for  action  within  eight 
minutes  from  the  time  the  enemy  was 
sighted.  The  plan  of  attack  which 


had  been  agreed  upon,  was  to  keep 
the  vessels  of  the  squadron  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  when  the 
Merrimac  should  make  her  appear- 
ance, the  heavy  frigates  were  to  bear 
down  upon  her,  and  by  “ramming” 
send  her  to  the  bottom  at  the  risk  of 
going  down  themselves  at  the  same 
time.  That  in  this  way  the  iron-clad 
might  have  been  destroyed,  in  her 
first  engagement,  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, had  she  not  made  her  appearance 
at  a time  when  the  steamers  were  pre- 
vented from  reaching  her,  because  of 
low  water  on  the  intervening  bar,  and 
she  was  thereby  enabled  to  engage 
them  in  detail. 

In  January,  just  preceding  this  en- 
gagement, assistant  surgeon  Jones 
was  again  detached,  this  time  to  ac- 
company the  Burnside  and  Golds- 
borough  Expedition  against  Roanake 
Island,  as  the  surgeon  of  Flag  officer 
Goldsborough’s  staff.  After  the 
capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Rowan,  in  the  expedition 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  New- 
bern,  Washington,  and  other  impor- 
tant points  on  the  inner  waters 
of  North  Carolina.  Most  of  the  ser- 
vice which  he  was  called  upon  to  ren- 
der while  connected  with  these  expe- 
ditions was  extremely  hazardous,  and 
many  were  the  incidents  of  heroism 
which  he  witnessed  among  the  brave 
seamen,  who  participated  in  the  short 
but  hotly  contested  engagements, 
which  were  its  distinguishing  feature. 
In  one  instance,  at  Roanoke  Island, 
when  he  had  passed  under  a galling 
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fire  from  one  vessel  to  another,  to 
look  after  the  wounded  of  a vessel 
that  had  no  surgeon,  a gallant  gun- 
ner who  had  fallen  at  his  post  of  duty, 
was  the  first  to  receive  attention. 
Realizing  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded  and  had  but  a few  minutes 
to  live,  the  seaman  said:  “ It’s  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything  for  me,  surgeon ; 
I’ve  got  to  die,  and  it’s  hard  because  I 
leave  a family  behind;  but  as  long  as 
I’ve  got  to  die,  if  they’ll  carry  me  to 
my  gun,  and  let  me  fire  one  more  shot 
I’ll  die  in  peace.” 

After  these  expeditions  Dr.  Jones 
returned  to  the  Minnesota.  Later  he 
was  with  Lieut.  Cushing  of  “ Alber- 
marle”  fame,  and  Lieut.  Lawson,  a no 
less  daring  and  intrepid  officer,  in  their 
operations  on  the  Nansemond  River, 
which  were  designed  to  relieve  the 
Union  forces  under  command  of  Gen. 
Peck,  then  hemmed  in  by  Gen.  Long- 
street’s  command,  at  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  order  to  afford  immediate  relief 
to  Gen.  Peck,  such  boats  as  could  be 
picked  up,  were  armed  as  well  as  they 
could  be  under  the  circumstances,  and 
sent  up  the  Nansemond,  a narrow 
and  tortuous  stream,  to  participate  in 
some  of  the  hottest  fighting  of  that 
campaign,  and,  all  things  considered, 
to  engage  in  a service  about  as  peril- 
ous as  any  in  which  the  naval  forces 
took  part  during  the  war. 

In  the  the  Spring  of  1863,  after  two 
years  of  such  service,  Dr.  Jones  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  naval  rendez- 
vous at  Philadelphia.  Whilst  there 
he  passed  his  second  examination,  for 


promotion,  and  some  months  later 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  surgeon. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  naval 
rendezvous  at  Chicago,  where  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties,  he  was 
designated  to  act  as  examining  sur- 
geon of  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
medical  corps  for  duty  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, in  connection  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river  squadron. 

While  stationed  at  Chicago,  he  had 
the  unusual  experience  of  examining 
and  passing  into  the  United  States 
government  service,  over  three  thou- 
sand confederate  prisoners  of  war, 
who  were  thus  liberated  from  north- 
ern military  prisons,  after  being  regu- 
ularly  enlisted  in  the  naval  service. 

It  is  a fact  not  generally  known 
that  in  1863-64  a large  number  of  the 
captured  confederates,  who  were  con- 
fined at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  at 
Rock  Island  and  Alton,  Illinois,  and 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  application 
to  the  government  to  be  enlisted  in 
the  Union  service.  Their  representa- 
tions were,  that  they  had  been  im- 
pressed into  the  confederate  military 
service;  that  they  had  not  voluntarily 
taken  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  perferred  to  fight 
for  the  Union  and  not  against  it. 

These  men  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  military  service,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  captured 
and  executed  as  deserters  by  the  con- 
federates, but  the  government  availed 
itself  of  the  proffered  services  to  a 
considerable  extent,  though  in  a differ- 
ent way.  Those  who  were  physically 
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capacitated  for  the  service  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  navy,  and  were 
placed  aboard  vessels  sailing  for  for- 
eign ports,  a corresponding  number  of 
experienced  men  being  thereby  re- 
leased from  duty  at  those  ports,  and 
brought  back  for  active  service.  Be- 
fore the  confederates  were  enlisted, 
their  physical  qualifications  had  to  be 
passed  upon  favorably  by  the  examin- 
ing surgeon  designated  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

Surgeon  Jones  visited  all  the 
military  prisons  named,  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  government  accepted 
these  three  thousand  able  bodied 
southerners,  who  contributed  their 
share  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Chicago,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the 
West  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  His 
first  assignment  in  that  squadron 
was  to  the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth , 
but  after  a little  time  he  was  detached 
and  assigned  to  duty  as  surgeon  of 
the  New  Orleans  Naval  Hospital,  and 
purveyor  of  medical  supplies  for  the 
squadron. 

At  that  time  yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  to  a certain  extent  in  the 
squadron  and  the  careful  attention 
given  to  sanitary  matters  during  that 
period  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans, 
when  the  city  was  under  military  gov- 
ernment, undoubtedly  prevented  the 
breaking  out  of  a serious  and  dis- 
astrous epidemic,  and  taught  the 
resident  population  a lesson  which 


has  since  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
government  military  and  naval  sur- 
geons made  a careful  study  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  the  result  that  some  in- 
teresting facts  relating  to  its  char- 
acter were  brought  to  light,  or  at 
least  had  much  additional  light 
thrown  upon  them.  Among  other 
things,  the  infectious  rather  than  con- 
tagious character  of  the  disease,  if  not 
for  the  first  time  brought  prominent- 
ly before  the  medical  profession,  was 
so  clearly  defined  as  to  attract  special 
attention.  There  were  numerous 
cases  of  the  disease  in  the  naval  hos- 
pital, and  it  was  impossible  to 
wholly  separate  the  fever  patients  from 
others. 

In  accordance  with  the  hospital 
regulations,  they  were  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  given  a bath  and 
fresh,  clean  clothing,  before  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  wards  with  other  sick 
and  disabled  inmates.  Although 
sufferers  from  this  scourge  of  the 
South  were  treated  at  the  hospital 
during  the  closing  months  of  1864, 
and  as  late  as  January  of  1865,  it  was 
noted  that  none  of  the  patients  who 
came  in  direct  contact  with  them 
contracted  the  fever,  while  the  assist- 
ant surgeon  whose  duty  it  was  to  re- 
ceive patients  arriving,  and  the  guard 
who  received  and  disinfected  their 
clothing,  both  fell  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease. Within  the  hospital  the  fever 
was  kept  under  perfect  control  and 
there  were  no  cases  outside  the  quar- 
antine established  around  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  the  war  having 
ended,  the  naval  hospital  at  New  Or- 
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leans  was  closed  and  Dr.  Jones  was 
ordered  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  as  sur- 
geon at  the  navy  yard  and  naval  hos- 
pital located  there,  where  he  remained 
until  1866,  when  he  was  ordered  north 
and  again  assigned  to  duty  at  Chi- 
cago. 

After  a time  the  marine  rendezous 
to  which  he  was  attached  at  Chicago 
was  closed,  and  after  awaiting  orders 
for  several  months  he  was  ordered 
east  in  1867,  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
surgeon  of  the  frigate  Sabine , a prac- 
tice ship  for  naval  apprentices,  then 
cruising  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
was  his  last  active  duty  in  the  naval 
service.  Having  determined  to  en- 
gage in  private  practice  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1868,  after  he  had 
spent  eight  years  in  the  navy  and  had 
participated  in  the  active  and  trying 
services  incident  to  the  war  period. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
having  become  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  he  was  ac- 
credited a delegate  from  that  body,  to 
the  Medical  Societies  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  commissioned 
by  Gov.  Geary  to  report  upon  hospital 
and  sanitary  matters  in  Great  Britain 
and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  attended  during  that  year  meet- 
ings of  noted  medical  societies  of 
Europe,  held  at  Oxford,  Heidelberg 
and  Dresden.  At  the  last  named 
place,  during  the  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  German  Physicians  and 
Naturalists,  held  in  Septemberof  1868, 
the  first  Otological  Congress  ever  held 


was  organized,  of  which  Dr.  Jones  was 
a member  and  participated  in  its  deli- 
berations. The  remainder  of  that  year 
he  spent  investigating  matters  per- 
taining to  medicine  and  surgery  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
established  himself  in  private  prac- 
tice. Prior  to  and  whilst  traveling 
abroad,  he  had  given  special  attention 
to  that  branch  of  the  practice  which 
deals  with  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  ear,  and  early  in  1869,  but  a short 
time  after  he  located  in  Chicago,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
where  he  established  a department 
for  the  treatment  of  these  diseases, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected 
since  that  time. 

In  1870  he  was  again  accredited  a 
delegate  from  the  American  Medical 
Association,  to  similar  foreign  associa- 
tions, and  he  again  went  abroad  to 
spend  some  time  in  research  and  in- 
vestigation. The  same  year  a chair 
of  ophthalmology  and  otology  was 
created  in  Chicago  Medical  College, 
the  medical  department  of  North- 
western University,  and  Dr.  Jones  ac- 
cepted the  new  professorship  tend- 
ered to  him,  which  he  has  ever  since 
held. 

For  purposes  of  clinical  instruction 
in  the  college,  he  started  an  eye  and 
ear  department  in  Mercy  Hospital, 
and  also  in  the  South  Side  Dispen- 
sary, both  of  which  departments  he 
conducted  for  about  ten  years.  He 
was  also,  for  several  years,  one  of  the 
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surgical  staff  of  the  Illinois  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Although  he  was  for  some  years  a 
member,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  examining  surgeons  for  United 
States  pensioners  in  Chicago,  he  has 
not  been  engaged  in  general  practice 
since  1870,  but  has  confined  his  work 
exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  those 
diseases  which  require  the  attention 
of  the  oculist  and  aurist. 

Few  western  physicians  have  par- 
ticipated so  actively  as  has  Prof. 
Jones,  in  the  deliberations  of  noted 
gatherings  of  medical  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1876  he  was 
a delegate  from  the  Illinois  State  Med- 
ical Society, — of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1869, — to  . the  Centennial 
International  Medical  Congress  which 
met  in  Philadelphia.  In  1881  he  was 
a delegate  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  to  the  seventh 
International  Medical  Congress,  held 
in  London.  As  president  of  the  sec- 
tion of  otology  in  the  ninth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  held  in 
Washington,  in  1887,  he  was  ex  officio , 
a member  of  the  executive  committee, 


upon  which  devolved  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  preparations  for 
the  Congress  and  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  delegates.  At  all  these  import- 
ant conventions  of  medical  men,  he 
has  been  an  active,  working  member, 
and  has  become  noted  for  his  capa- 
city to  do  a large  amount  of  work 
without  ever  appearing  to  be  un- 
comfortably hurried.  In  his  private 
practice  he  has  been  conspicuous 
for  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
his  patients,  and  in  the  public  pro- 
fessional positions  which  he  has  occu- 
pied, and  in  the  various  medical  or- 
ganizations of  which  he  is  a member, 
he  has  been  not  less  conspicuous 
for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  profession. 

He  has  never  participated  actively 
in  political  life,  and  has  made  no  ef- 
fort to  attain  any  prominence  other 
than  that  which  might  come  to  him 
as  the  reward  of  painstaking  and 
conscientious  professional  labors,  in 
varied  fields,  which  have  afforded  un- 
usual opportunities  for  exceptional 
experience. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


DANIEL  THURBER  NELSON  A.M.  M.D. 


Said  Lord  Bacon  : “ I hold  every 

man  a debtor  to  his  profession  ; from 
the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they 
of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by 
way  of  amends,  to  be  a help  and  orna- 
ment thereto.”  There  are  men,  and 


the  number  is  by  no  means  small — 
who  drift  into  what  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  look  upon  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, in  the  same  way  that  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life  drift  into  the  ordinary  bread-win- 
ning occupations.  Having  no  special 
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preference  for  any  calling,  and  with- 
out feeling  they  have  any  particular 
fitness  for  a certain  profession,  they 
find  themselves  drifting  in  that  di- 
rection as  a result  of  associations  or 
environments,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  also  find  themselves  shoul- 
dering responsibilities  for  which  they 
have  scant  liking,  carrying  burdens 
which  rest  heavily  upon  them,  and 
laboring  in  a field  which  has  for  them 
no  attraction  other  than  what  it 
yields  in  the  way  of  annual  incomes. 

No  small  number  of  men  who  have 
thus  been  thrust  by  chance  into  pro- 
fessional life,  are  measurably  success- 
ful in  the  pursuit  of  their  callings. 
They  appear  to  take  the  Baconian 
view*  that  they  “ are  debtors  to  their 
profession,”  and  hence  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  “ a help  and  ornament 
thereto.”  Holding  this  view  they 
strive  earnestly  and  labor  assiduously 
to  achieve  success,  not  alone  for  the 
reward  it  brings,  but  in  order  that 
they  may  reflect  credit  upon  their 
vocation  as  wTell.  It  seems  reason- 
ably certain,  however,  that  the  man 
who  starts  out  on  a professional 
career  under  such  circumstances, 
must  carry  a much  heavier  load  than 
the  man  who  chooses  a profession  be- 
cause he  feels  himself  adapted  to  it, 
who  finds  himself  in  hearty  sympathy 
writh  all  its  requirements,  and  ex- 
periences genuine  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing its  demands.  The  first  must  toil 
day  in  and  day  out  from  a sense  of 
I duty,  while  the  second  engages  in 
what  is  to  a great  extent  a labor  of 

love.  The  first  must  wear  a yoke 
8 J 


which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  more  or 
less  galling  and  uncomfortable,  while 
the  second  carries  easily  and  grace- 
fully his  professional  burdens. 

The  eminent  Chicago  physican 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  sketch,  impresses  even  those  who 
meet  him  in  only  a casual  way,  as  a 
man  w'ho  has  drifted  easily  and  natu- 
raly  into  the  medical  profession,  who 
realizes  he  has  made  no  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  his  vocation,  and  who 
feels  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies.  This  first 
impression  deepens  with  a more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  familarity 
with  the  history  of  his  life,  leads  to 
the  unbiased  and  impartial  view,  that 
the  splendid  success  which  he  has 
achieved,  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
talent  rightly  used,  together  with 
energy  and  industry  never  misap- 
plied. 

Dr.  Nelson  himself,  with  character- 
istic modesty,  is  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing to  his  friends,  that  what  he  has  ac- 
complished in  his  chosen  field  of 
labor  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  knows 
“ nothing  but  medicine.”  While  this 
statement  cannot  in  justice  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unchallenged,  it  may 
properly  be  said,  that  he  has  found  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  an 
occupation  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
than  anything  else  could  possibly 
have  been  ; that  he  could  not  have 
taken  up  any  other  calling  without 
doing  violence  to  the  dominant  in- 
stincts of  his  nature,  and  that  he  is 
devoted  above  all  else  to  his  profes- 
sion. Never  dreaming  in  his  boyhood 
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days  that  he  should  grow  up  to  be 
anything  other  than  a doctor,  the 
whole  course  of  his  education  was 
shaped  to  that  end,  so  far  as  he  could 
himself  control  it.  Believing  in  the 
profession  and  feeling  himself  fitted 
to  meet  its  requirements,  none  of  the 
numerous  obstacles  which  he  found 
from  time  to  time  in  his  pathway, 
were  allowed  to  more  than  temporarily 
check  his  progress  towards  the  goal  of 
his  ambition. 

Daniel  Thurber  Nelson  was  born  in 
Milford,  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  16th,  1839.  His 
father  was  Francis  Drake  Nelson, 
and  his  mother  Lydia  Thurber 
(Pond)  Nelson.  Mrs.  Nelson’s  mother 
belonged  to  the  old  Massachusetts 
family  of  Thurbers,  and  was  a sister 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Thurber,  one  of  the 
famous  physicians  of  colonial  days, 
after  whom  Dr.  Nelson  was  named. 
The  Nelson  family  originated  in  New 
England  in  1638,  when  Thomas  Nel- 
son came  over  to  America  from  Row- 
ley,  England,  with  twenty  other  fami- 
lies. He  located  in  Massachusetts, 
and  although  he  died  in  England, 
when  re-visiting  his  native  land,  his 
family  remained  in  this  country,  and 
the  Nelsons  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  north  Massachusetts  are 
his  descendants.  Francis  Drake  Nel- 
son was  an  enterprising  Massachusetts 
farmer,  who.,  finding  himself  hamper- 
ed in  his  operations  by  limited  means, 
concluded  in  1841  to  emigrate  to  the 
far  west,  where  millions  of  fertile 
acres  of  land  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  where  large 


farms  could  be  secured  for  small  out- 
lay of  money. 

At  the  end  of  a long  and  tedious 
journey  which  began  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  he  found  himself  with 
his  wife  and  infant  son  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  From  Providence  they  had 
gone  to  New  York  by  steamer,  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river,  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Ohio  canal,  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  Mississippi  river  to 
their  destination,  the  entire  trip 
being  made  by  water.  It  took  six 
weeks  to  make  this  trip,  and  that  was 
considered  good  time.  Mr.  Nelson 
remained,  with  his  family,  at  Dubuque 
for  something  like  tw'o  years,  when 
he  removed  to  the  adjoining  county  of 
Delaware,  where  he  located  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  Hawkeye  State,  and 
there  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent 
the  fearly  years  of  his  life.  When  he 
was  ten  years  of  age  his  father  was 
killed,  and  the  sudden  taking  off  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  left  the  widow 
and  orphan  away  from  relatives. 
Mrs.  Nelson  decided  to  return  to 
her  friends  in  the  east,  and,  accom- 
panied by  her  child,  set  out  by 
wagon  for  Chicago.  From  Chi- 
cago to  Michigan  city  she  traveled 
by  steamer,  and  from  Michigan  city 
to  her  home  in  Massachusetts  by  rail. 
Owing  to  the  improved  methods  of 
transportation,  she  made  the  trip  back 
to  Massachusetts  in  nine  days,  five  of 
which  had  'been  taken  up  by  the 
wagon  ride  from  Iowa  to  Chicago, 
whereas  it  had  taken  six  weeks  to 
travel  from  the  Bay  State  to  the 
Hawkeye  State,  eight  years  prior  to 
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that  time.  After  she  again  settled  in 
her  native  state,  Mrs.  Nelson  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  son, 
and  through  her  loving  care  and  self- 
denial,  he  was  enabled  for  several 
years  thereafter  to  give  reasonably 
close  attention  to  his  studies.  He  at- 
tended school  regularly  in  winter  and 
a portion  of  the  time  in  summer, 
working  during  vacations,  or  when- 
ever his  services  were  needed,  on  his 
grandfarther’s  farm,  where  he  made 
his  home  with  his  mother. 

Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  had  finished  his  academic  studies, 
and  in  1857  entered  Amherst  College. 
In  1861  he  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution with  honor,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
teach  school  a portion  of  the  time 
during  his  collegiate  course  in  order 
to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  de- 
fray his  expenses.  In  1862  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  Harvard 
College.  Just  at  that  time  some  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  were  being  fought,  and  soon 
after  young  Nelson  entered  Harvard, 
and  commenced  his  medical  studies, 
the  steamer  Daniel  Webster,  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
landed  at  Boston,  and  unloaded  a 
large  number  of  sick,  wounded  and 
disabled  soldiers  to  be  cared  for. 
There  was  an  urgent  call  for  nurses 
to  engage  in  the  hospital  transport 
service,  and  Nelson  was  among  those 
who  responded  to  the  call.  After  re- 
maining in  this  service  a short  time, 
he  entered  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital  service,  at  the  opening  of 


the  Mason  General  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton. After  a time  he  became  house 
surgeon  or  acting  medical  cadet  and 
retained  this  position  until  1865.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  kept  up  with 
his  course  of  study  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Harvard  College,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1865  he  received  a di- 
ploma from  that  institution,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  graduating 
at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation 
he  entered  the  military  field  service 
as  an  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  army  operating 
on  the  James  river  in  Virginia,  as  re- 
corder of  operations  in  the  field  hos- 
pital. He  was  attached  to  the  24th 
Army  Corps,  and  reached  Petersburg 
just  at  the  time  when  Lee’s  army  was 
being  hemmed  in  and  pressed  on  all 
sides,  and  when  there  was  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting.  The  surgeons  con- 
nected with  what  was  known  as  the 
“ flying  hospitals”  were  kept  busy  al- 
most day  and  night  attending  to  the 
wounded,  and  the  young  Harvard 
graduate  found  no  time  to  rest  until 
the  final  surrender  of  Lee’s  army  at 
Appomattox.  After  that  he  was  on 
duty  for  a time  at  the  post  hospital  at 
Richmond.  Realizing  then  that  the 
war  was  over  and  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  in  demand,  he  began  think- 
ing about  engaging  in  the  civil  prac- 
tice, and  the  question  of  selecting  a 
location  was  the  first  to  be  disposed 
of.  This  was  a matter  which  it  took 
some  time  to  settle,  and  although  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  military  ser- 
vice in  midsummer,  it  was  not  until 
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November  ist,  1865,  that  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  entered  regularly  into 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

That  he  entered  upon  his  work 
thoroughly  equipped  and  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  professional  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  upon  him, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  success  at- 
tended his  efforts  from  the  start. 
Within  a few  months  after  he  com- 
menced practicing  in  Chicago,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair 
of  “Physiology  and  Histology”  in  that 
institution.  He  remained  in  this  po- 
sition until  1879,  when  he  resigned. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  noted 
for  his  successful  treatment  of  the 
numerous  serious  and  complicated 
diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  clinical  adjunct 
to  the  chair  of  Gynaecology  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  an  institution  which 
by  reason  of  its  character  and  stand- 
ing, cannot  afford  to  demand  from 
those  who  become  instructors  under  its 
auspices,  anything  less  than  the  most 
perfect,  thorough,  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  those  particular  bran- 
ches of  the  practice  of  medicine,  to 
which  they  are  expected  to  give  their 
attention.  Dr.  Nelson  has  retained 
his  connection  with  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  since  he  was  called  to  that 
institution  in  1880,  and  now  holds  the 
position  of  professor  of  Clinical  Gyn- 
aecology. He  has  been  one  of  the 
attending  surgeons  of  the  Woman’s 
Hospital  of  Chicago  since  1882,  is 
now  attending  gynaecologist  to  the 


Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  attending  phy- 
sicians of  Mercy  Hospital. 

He  was  a delegate  to  the  Seventh 
International  Medical  Congress,  which 
met  in  London  in  1881,  and  was  also 
a member  of  the  ninth  International 
Congress  which  met  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1887.  Since  May,  1883,  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  he  is  still 
prominently  identified  with  that  as- 
sociation of  renowned  physicians, 
while  the  British  Gynsecological  So- 
ciety has  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
making  him  a life  member  of  that  or- 
ganization. His  name  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  the  rolls  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Il- 
linois State  Medical  Society,  Illinois 
State  Microscopical  Society,  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society,  the  Chicago 
Gynaecological  Society,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in 
the  proceedings  of  all  these  societies 
and  associations  he  takes  a deep  in- 
terest. At  one  time  or  another  he 
has  been  more  or  less  prominent  in 
the  deliberations  of  all  these  organi- 
zations. At  the  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  of  1887,  a 
paper  pertaining  to  Gynaecology, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  congress, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  it  has 
since  been  given  wide  circulation. 

In  writing  and  speaking  he  is  clear 
and  forcible,  particularly  so  when  ad- 
dressing himself  to  any  subject  per- 
taining to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  he  rarely  goes  outside 
of  his  professional  field. 
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While  his  political  and  religious 
beliefs  have  always  been  well  defined, 
and  while  he  has  always  aimed  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  as  a citizen  and  member 
of  an  orthodox  ’ Christian  church, 
he  has  never  sought  prominence  nor 
preferment  of  any  kind,  other  than 
that  which  came  to  him  as  the  reward 
of  professional  labors. 


Dr.  Nelson  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Travis  of  Holiston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1862,  and  of  the  five  chil- 
dren born  to  them,  one  daughter, 
Flora  H.,  and  one  son,  Francis  Clark, 
are  now  living,  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  felicity  of  a well-regu- 
ated  and  happy  household.  Lillian 
T.  died  November  8th,  1889. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


DANIEL  ROBERT  S.  BROWER,  M.D. 


The  pioneer  physicans  of  Chicago 
have  been  men  who  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  physicians  of  any  of  the 
older  cities  in  point  of  learning  as  well 
as  in  skill  and  ability  as  practitioners, 
and  it  only  remains  for  those  who 
have  already  stepped  into,  or  may  in 
the  future  step  into  their  places,  to 
sustain  the  character  which  has  been 
given  to  the  profession  of  this  city  to 
entitle  them  to  a high  rank  among 
their  professional  brethren  of  the 
country  at  large. 

That  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
even  a remote  possibility  of  a failure 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  practition- 
ers to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  their 
predecessors,  the  most  confirmed  pes- 
simist must  admit.  In  everything 
which  makes  the  honorable,  high- 
minded,  skilfull  and  successful  practi- 
tioner of  medicine,  the  younger  physi- 
cians of  Chicago — that  is,  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  profes- 
sion in  this  city  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and  are  now  practically  in 
the  prime  of  manhood — are  as  a class 


worthy  successors  of  the  possibly 
more  noted  pioneers.  As  a rule  they 
are  men  of  high  character  and  first- 
class  attainments,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  somewhat  better  educat- 
ional training  than  their  predecessors, 
who  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  medical  science, 
and  who  as  conscientiously  apply 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duties  in  a vastly  enlarged 
field  of  labor. 

Among  the  busiest  of  this  busy  class 
of  men,  who  in  addition  to  the  bur- 
dens placed  upon  them  by  patrons 
whose  respect  and  confidence  they 
have  won  by  their  own  efforts,  must 
carry  the  burdens  shifted  to  their 
shoulders  by  older  practitioners  who 
seek  the  rest  to  which  age  entitles 
them,  is  Dr.  Daniel  Robert  S.  Brower, 
prominently  indentified  with  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
a professor  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

While  Dr.  Brower  has  been  a sue- 
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cessful  general  practitioner,  he  has 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  a branch  of  the  practice  to 
which  he  has  given  the  most  careful 
study  and  attention.  As  a member 
of  the  staff  of  physicians  to  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  patients  suffering 
from  this  class  of  diseases  are  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ; the  same  class  of 
patients  receive  his  attention  as  con- 
sulting physician  of  the  Women’s 
Hospital  and  at  the  Women’s  Medical 
College;  his  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  “ diseases  of  the  nervous  system” 
some  years  since  was  a recognition  of 
his  broad  information  concerning 
these  troublesome,  complicated  and 
dangerous  ailments  and  his  successful 
methods  of  treating  them. 

As  an  editor  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Journal  and  through  various  other 
journals  he  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  medical  literature  bearing  on  this 
subject,  and  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  o'f  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1881,  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  and theChicago  Pathological 
Society,  with  which  he  is  also  identi- 
fied, his  opinions  concerning  nervous 
disorders  of  all  kinds  always  attract 
attention  and  carry  with  them  un- 
usual weight. 

Dr.  Brower  was  born  in  1839  in 
Philadelphia — or  1 ather  what  was  then 
a suburb  of  the  city,  the  old  town  of 
Manayunk.  His  father  was  Daniel  R. 
Brower,  who  was  of  German  extrac- 
tion and  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 


His  mother  was  Miss  Ann  Billup 
(Farmar)  Brower,  who  came  of  En- 
glish parentage.  The  elder  Brower 
was  a well-to-do  man  of  affairs,  and 
gave  his  son  careful  early  training  in 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  Morris- 
town. When  comparatively  young  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  shortly  before  he  be- 
came twenty-one  years  of  age. 

At  that  time  he  had  a fancy  for 
engineering,  and  when  he  began  life 
for  himself,  it  was  as  a mining  engineer 
in  Western  Virginia.  He  followed 
this  business  for  two  years,  and  then 
decided  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
would  be  more  in  harmony  with  his 
tastes  and  inclinations. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  he 
at  once  set  about  securing  a thorough 
medical  education,  and  in  1862,  having 
previously  devoted  considerable  time 
to  reading  medicine  in  connection 
with  other  work,  he  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  famous  old 
Georgetown  College  of  Georgetown, 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  After  two 
years  of  hard  study  and  attendance 
at  the  courses  of  lectures  in  this  in- 
stitution, he  graduated  in  1864. 

He  at  once  entered  the  Government 
military  service  as  an  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  was  assigned  to  hospital 
duty  at  Fortress  Monroe.  That  the 
surgeons  of  the  Union  army  ren- 
dered heroic  services  during  this  try- 
ing period  of  the  war  every  one  knows 
who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
that  memorable  struggle. 

Dr.  Brower  was  one  of  the  surgeons 
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on  duty  in  and  about  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Norfolk  during  this  period,  and 
he  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  capital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice with  the  rank  of  captain  in  1866. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  called  to 
Howard  Grove,  to  take  the  position  of 
surgeon  in  charge  of  an  institution 
established  at  that  place  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
for  the  care  of  sick,  indigent  and  dis 
tressed  negroes.  He  retained  this  posi- 
tion until  1868,  when  he  was  notified 
that  he  had  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency of  the  Eastern  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  located  at  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

This  position  was  one  which  was 
calculated  to  afford  him  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  giving  close  attention 
to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 


in  the  study  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  most  of  his  time  to  sur- 
gery, he  had  become  deeply  interested, 
and  he  accepted  it,  entering  at  once 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
was  married  about  this  time  to  Miss 
Eliza  Ann  Shearer,  a daughter  of 
Col.  A.  W.  Shearer,  a prominent 
Pennsylvanian,  and  was  accompanied 
by  his  young  wife  to  his  new  field  of 
labor.  After  managing  the  asylum  at 
Williamsburg  until  1875  in  a highly 
successful  and  satisfactory  manner,  he 
concluded  to  engage  in  the  general 
practice,  and  severing  his  connection 
with  that  institution,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago to  gain  the  prominence  and  reap 
the  handsome  rewards  of  professional 
• labor,  which  his  skill  and  ability 
merit. 

H. 
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There  are  few  men  who*  combine 
the  higher  forms  of  business  genius 
with  scholarly  culture  and  rare  liter- 
ary ability;  fewer  yet  who,  as  a geo- 
logist, can  analyze  the  products  of 
the  earth;  as  a keen,  far-sighted  busi- 
ness man,  lay  a hand  upon  nature, 
and  take  from  her  lap  great  riches 
and  carry  them  into  the  markets  of 
the  world  ; and  who,  in  the  hours  of 
rest  that  follow  can,  with  poetic  pen 
and  eloquent  voice,  take  up  again  the 
themes  of  college  and  the  school- 
room, and  become  again  the  poet, 


and  the  man  of  letters — a many- 
sided  man,  who  works  in  many  and 
diverse  fields,  and  finds  in  them  all 
success.  In  a life  that  finds  truthful 
description  in  the  above  words,  some 
remarkable  things  are  likely  to  occur; 
in  the  man  of  whom  they  are  said, 
attributes  out  of  the  common  run  are 
sure  to  be  discovered. 

Of  L.  E.  Holden  even  more  than 
this  may  be  written.  Trained  in  the 
school-room  for  a scholastic  life,  his 
natural  tastes  are  so  set  in  that  direc- 
tion, that  it  seems  strange  he  should 
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be  drawn  in  any  other.  Yet  there 
was  an  energy  under  all,  that  could 
not  be  content  with  the  quiet  of  acade- 
mic groves  ; — life  he  must  see,  and 
the  world  he  most  know  for  himself. 
While  books,  and^the  inspiration  that 
comes  to  the  true  educator  as  he 
teaches  others,  could  feed  one  side  of 
his  nature,  it  could  not  the  other.  He 
therefore  became  for  the  time  an 
active  figure  in  the  great  commercial 
work-field  of  the  world  ; — a conspic- 
uous one  before  long  ; and  where  so 
many  were  striving,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  won  success.  And  yet,  as  I 
know  of  personal  knowledge,  when 
he  shall  have  completed  certain  mea- 
sures he  now  has  in  hand,  he  will 
again  become  the  man  of  letters,  and 
pursue  with  a continued  purpose,* 
those  lines  of  literary  labor  that  have 
in  recent  years  been  but  the  pastimes 
of  his  leisure  moments. 

The  qualities  that  have  made  Mr. 
Holden’s  life  successful  in  various  and 
varied  fields,  came  to  him  by  the  right 
of  natural  descent  ; — fibers  of  the 
strong  and  lusty  old  England  life, 
that  ran  through  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land, into  the  vigorous  mental  and 
physical  development  of  to-day.  The 
name  of  that  enduring  monument  of 
personal  energy  that  Mr.  Holden 
is  building — the  Hollenden  House, 
of  Cleveland, — recognizes  the  old 
name  of  the  Holden  family  back  in 
the  Saxon  times,  as  found  in  Domes- 
day Book,  made  by  William  the  Con- 
querer.  His  maternal  ancestor,  Isaac 
Stearns,  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
company  with  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  1630, 


his  paternal  ancestors  coming  also 
from  England  four  years  later.  He 
was  born  in  the  township  of  Ray- 
mond, county  Cumberland,  Maine,  on 
June  20,  1834.  While  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  culture  and  education  offered 
the  youths  of  this  generation  were  not 
open  to  him,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
life  or  surroundings  but  that  was 
conducive  to  a vigorous  and  manly 
growth — it  was  a garden  in  which  the 
noblest  specimens  of  American  man- 
hood have  been  reared — “in  New 
England  at  a period  of  our  country’s 
history  when  the  air  was  full  of  memo- 
ries of  the  Revolution,  and  high 
scholarship  and  statesmanship  were 
the  standards  of  honor  which  were 
presented  to  boys.”  The  youth  who 
was  there  nurtured,  could  hardly  have 
a low  ideal  of  life  ; and  in  the  mind 
of  this  particular  boy  were  set  two 
high  standards — the  first,  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  second  the 
manly  character  with  which  he  be- 
lieved that  knowledge  should  be 
associated.  Reared  upon  a farm,  he 
willingly  performed  the  labors  that 
fell  to  the  lot  of  all  farmer’s  boys  in 
those  days  while  every  spare  moment 
was  eagerly  given  to  his  books.  The 
neighborhood  was  ransacked,  every 
book  that  could  be  borrowed  was  read, 
while  all  his  spare  sixpences  went  to- 
wards the  purchase  of  others.  The 
best  evidence  of  the  use  made  of  these 
years  is  the  fact  that  he  was  teaching 
a common  school  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  ; at  eighteen  he  taught 
in  a select  school  in  a neighboring 
village  ; while  at  twenty-one  he  enter- 
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ed  Waterville  College,  in  Maine,  now 
Colby  University.  He  studied  hard, 
and  stood  high  in  his  class  ; while  his 
literary  faculty  was  thus  early  recog- 
nized by  his  election  to  the  position 
of  class  poet.  He  had  already  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  men  of  his  stamp  lay  in  the 
opening  west,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
sophomore  year  he  proceeded  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  where  he  was  at 
once  admitted  upon  presentation  of 
his  certificate  of  standing  from  Water- 
ville. As  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
his  own  way  from  the  start,  the  lack 
of  funds  led  him  to  teach  for  another 
year,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
on  with  his  studies  in  the  University. 
He  held  a position  as  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  minor  schools,  was 
examined  at  the  close  of  each  univer- 
sity term,  thus  keeping  up  with  his 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  earning 
enough  to  carry  him  through  the  last 
two  years  of  his  college  life.  He 
graduated  in  1858,  and  was  not  long 
in  finding  a position.  Kalamazoo 
College,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was 
seeking  a professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mr.  Holden  was  elected  to  the 
position.  He  remained  there  for 
three  years,  studying  as  well  as  teach- 
ing, and  fitting  himself  in  many  ways 
for  the  labors  of  the  future.  In  1861 
he  was  tendered  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  which  he  accepted.  He 
remained  there  for  one  year,  and  in 
1862  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  had  already 
commenced  while  at  Kalamazoo.  He 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  J.  P. 
Bishop,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1863. 

As  Mr.  Holden  was  about  to  devote 
himself  to  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  the  great  opportunity  for 
profitable  investment  in  the  East  End 
of  Cleveland  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years 
with  great  success  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  real  estate.  He  made  his 
home  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  and 
was  from  the  first  prominently  iden- 
tified with  its  public  interests.  He 
was  for  nearly  a decade  member  of 
the  East  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  eight  years  its  president  ; 
in  which  position  he  exerted  great  in- 
fluence for  the  extending  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  school  system.  In 
the  extension  of  other  public  improve- 
ments to  that  section — gas,  water, 
better  streets,  and  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, he  made  his  influence  felt,  and 
during  all  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
Cleveland  has  been  one  of  its  most 
public  spirited  citizens. 

Mr.  Holden’s  scientific  knowlege  of 
geology  and  of  engineering,  diverted 
him  into  yet  another  field  of  labor,  in 
which  he  eventually  won  most  magnifi- 
cent results.  In  1873  he  became  in- 
terested in  certain  iron  mines  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  and  became 
manager  for  the  since  famous  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Angeline  mines.  The 
property^had  heretofore  been  a losing 
investment,  but  under,  Mr.  Holden’s 
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scientific  management,  combined  with 
his  keen  business  sense,  it  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  best  paying  mines  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  In  1874 
he  became  also  interested  in  mines 
in' Utah'  near  Salt  Lake  city.  He  gave 
his  attention  thereto  with  all  his 
energy,  developing  what  was  known 
as  the  “Old  Telegraph  ” group  of 
mines,  building  large  furnaces,  con- 
centrating, and  leashing  works,  and 
soon  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
operators  in  that  portion  of  the  west. 
It  was  here  that  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune was  made,  and  secured  for  him 
greater  wealth  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  possessing.  He  became 
known  not  only  as  a great  mine- 
owner,  but  exerted,  in  Utah  as  in  the 
east,  a wide  local  influence,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  territory.  In  1882  he  wTas  selected 
by  the  Utah  Mine  Protective  Associa- 
tion, as  a delegate  to  Washington,  to 
represent  their  interests  before  Con- 
gress, and,  as  has  been  truthfully 
said,  “ by  his  efforts  more  than  by 
those  of  any  other  man,  the  great 
mining  interests  of  the  west  were 
saved  from  ruin,  which  would  inevit- 
ably have  come  by  the  then  proposed 
reduction  of  the  tariff.” 

In  1885  he  again  acted  as  a delegate 
to  Washington,  to  the  National  Bi- 
Metallic  Association,  and  was  made 
the  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. While  Cleveland  is  his  home, 
he  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
Utah  since  1874,  where  he  has  made 
his  influence  felt  in  many  ways  for 
the  public  good.  “ He  never  forgets 


that  out  of  the  schools  and  the  train- 
ing which  the  country  had  given  to 
him  were  the  sources  of  his  happiness 
and  prosperity,  and  therefore  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  give  of  his  time 
and  money  for  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  learning.  He  is  President  of 
Salt  Lake  Academy,  an  institution 
which  was  started  at  his  house  and 
established  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  which  to-day  is  doing  a great  and 
good  work  in  the  reformation  of  that 
country.”  In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Holden 
is  yet,  as  in  the  past,  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  general  education,  be- 
ing a trustee  of  Adelbert  College  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  a 
member  of  a number  of  literary  and 
charitable  associations.  He  takes  an 
especial  interest  in  the  technical  and 
manual  training  schools,  “believing,” 
as  has  been  said,  “ that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  trained  to  the  love  of  labor, 
and  to  be  producers  instead  of  con- 
sumers in  the  world’s  economy.” 

Mr.  Holden,  in  recent  years,  has 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the 
general  interests  of  Cleveland,  and 
through  his  great  capital  and  still 
greater  energy,  has  had  a wonderful 
influence  upon  its  material  prosperity. 
The  immense  hotel,  the  Hollenden,  he 
has  erected  upon  Superior  street,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings 
in  the  country,  and  in  its  erection  Mr. 
Holden  has  taken  a personal  pride 
and  interest  far  in  excess  of  the  mate- 
rial results  to  be  obtained  therefrom. 
His  recent  purchase  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer , and  its  enlargement  and 
improvement  to  one  of  the  best  dailies 
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in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  exponents  of 
Democratic  principles,  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  interest  in  the  city’s 
welfare,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
capital  in  the  advance  of  the  -general 
good  ; and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
through  this  channel  Mr.  Holden  will 
again  take  up  the  literary  labors  so 
dear  to  him,  and  for  which  he  is  so 
well  qualified.  Although  he  has  as  yet 
made  but  little  use  of  his  pen  in  its 
columns,  it  is  known  to  the  inner  few 
that  a number  of  the  best  of  the  liter- 
ary contributions  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  its  pages,  have  been  his, 
although  he  has  modestly  refused  to 
come  before  the  public  in  his  own 
name. 

Mr.  Holden’s  industry  is  of  the 
most  active  character,  and  no  one 
works  with  a more  determined  effort 
than  he ; and  while  singular  good 
fortune  seems  to  accompany  his  efforts, 
he  is  untiring  in  his  determination 
to  do  what  he  undertakes  to.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  liberal  in  his  religious 
and  political  views,  but  a strong  be- 
liever in  the  democracy  of  Jefferson, 
and  the  largest  liberty  to  the  individ- 
ual compatible  with  social  and  civil 
order.  He  believes  in  the  city  for 
business,  but  in  the  country  for  home, 


and  for  the  nurture  and  gowth  of  child- 
ren, and  to  that  end  during  nearly  all  of 
his  life  in  Cleveland,  he  has  made  a 
home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
where,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  he  could  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
family  and  his  books. 

Mr.  Holden  could  not  have  accom- 
plished what  he  already  has,  without 
a far-seeing  business  genius  combined 
with  an  intense  industry.  He  is  al- 
ways busy,  and  enjoys  his  work  ; 
active,  pushing,  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  measure  upon 
which  he  is  for  the  time  engaged.  No 
work  is  too  hard  for  him  ; and  when 
at  his  western  mines  he  dons  a suit  of 
working  clothes  and  goes  down 
among  the  miners,  where  he  often  re- 
mains days  at  a time,  taking  his  meals 
with  the  rest,  and  undergoing  all  the 
hardships  of  a mining  life.  He  has  a 
perfect  mastery  of  detail,  and  touches 
no  subject  that  he  does  not  thorough- 
ly master  ; a clear  thinker,  a brilliant 
reasoner,  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  he 
certainly  would  have  made  his  mark 
in  any  field  of  labor  he  might  have 
chosen  ; and  as  he  has  accomplished 
much  while  yet  a comparatively  young 
man,  still  greater  things  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  enlarged  opportunities 
and  mature  wisdom  of  the  future. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  December,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  fruitful  of  the  stated  gatherings 
of  that  great  body.  It  opened  on  December 
28th  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  National 
Museum.  Among  those  present  were  Presi- 
dent Charles  K.  Adams  of  Cornell  University, 
who  took  the  chair  ; the  Hon.  John  Jay  of 
New  York;  John  F.  King,  President  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  ; Dr.  Justin 
Windsor  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ; Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson, 
New  York  ; Horatio  King,  Washington  ; 
Gen.  George  W.  Cullom,  William  F.  Poole, 
Chicago  ; Senator  Hoar,  President  Gallaudet, 
of  Washington,  Judge  Chamberlain  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Gen.  Charles  Darling  of  Utica  N.  Y. 


Several  interesting  papers  were  read  in  . 
the  first  session,  and  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Columbian  University,  President  Charles  K. 
Adams  of  Ithaca  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  took  for  his  subject  “The  Recent 
Advancement  of  Historical  Studies  in  the 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  America  and 
Europe.”  He  said  in  part : 

“It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  change  the  teaching  of 
history  in  America  from  the  hard  and  dry 
text-book  method  that  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Before  that  time  history  was  left  to 
the  exhausted  energies  of  some  member  of 
the  Faculty  who  was  already  overworked  in 
other  directions.  The  first  real  advance  that 
was  made  was  when  Prof.  Andrew  D.  White, 
fresh  from  his  studies  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  Chair 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1857.  It  was  ten  years  after  this  when  the 


first  real  advance  was  made  at  Harvard  and 
Yale.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  President 
Eliot  in  Cambridge  the  Chair  of  History  was 
divided,  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has 
been  steady  development.  At  the  present 
time  seven  professors  and  teachers  are  em- 
ployed and  eighteen  courses  are  offered.  At 
Yale  the  first  advance  was  made  in  1868, 
when  Professor  Wheeler  was  appointed,  and 
this  was  followed  a few  years  later  by  the 
division  of  the  chair  and  the  appointment  of 
a Professor  of  America  History.  At  present 
the  work  at  Yale  is  done  by  two  professors, 
who  offer  six  courses  extending  through  the 
year.  Cornell  was  the  first  University  in 
this  country  to  give  to  American  history  the 
entire  services  of  a professor.  To  such  a 
chair  Prof.  Moses  Colt  Tyler  was  called  in 
1881.  At  present  four  professors  and  sub- 
ordinate teachers  of  history  are  employed  at 
Cornell  and  eleven  courses  are  given,  of 
which  three  are  seminaries,  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  original  research.  At  Johns  Hopkins 
the  plan  from  the  first  has  been  to  encourage  the 
work  of  graduate  students.  Owing  partly  to 
the  excellence  of  the  instruction,  partly  to  the 
plan  of  organization,  partly,  also,  to  the 
method  of  publishing  whatever  good  thing  is 
produced,  the  work  of  the  University  has 
been  especially  prosperous.  At  present  four 
teachers  are  employed  and  about  forty  gradu- 
ate students  are  in  attendance.  Important 
as  these  advances  are,  however,  we  find  that 
in  Europe  even  greater  progress  has  been 
made.  In  the  great  English  universities, 
where  twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent course,  now  twenty  professors  and 
teachers  are  engaged  in  teaching  history 
alone.  But  it  is  on  the  continent  that  the 
most  noteworthy  advances  have  been  made. 
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Here  everywhere  the  spirit  of  Germany  has 
been  dominant.  It  was  about  1880  when  the 
young  historian  Ranke  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  to  historical  teaching  the  methods 
that  had  already  been  applied  by  Wolfe,  in 
philology.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  the  historical  seminary,  an  institution  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  carry  into  the  study 
of  history  those  scientific  methods  of  investi- 
gation which  the  historians  themselves  had 
long  since  learned  to  adopt.  Ranke’s  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  all  the  important 
schools  of  Germany,  and  indeed  of  the  other 
countries  of  Continental  Europe.  Each  uni- 
versity has  what  may  be  called  its  historical 
laboratory  in  which  the  advance  work  of  in- 
struction and  research  is  carried  on.  These 
methods,  moreover,  have  recently  been 
brought  into  successful  use  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  particularly  in  Italy.” 


The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : President, 
John  Jay  of  New  York  ; first  vice-president, 
Wm.  Wirt  Henry  of  Richmond,  Virginia  ; 
second  vice-president,  James  B.  Angell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ; 
treasurer,  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen  of  New 
York;  Secretary,  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ; assistant  secretary  and 
curator  (a  new  office),  A.  Howard  Clarke  of 
the  National  Museum. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a letter  re- 
ceived by  General  Darling,  whose  papers  on 
“Versions  of  the  Bible”  now  being  pub- 
lished in  this  Magazine,  from  Mr.  Abram 
Cassel,  owner  of  the  famous  Cassel  Library, 
at  Harleysville  : 

“ I am  very  much  interested  in  the  articles 
entitled  ‘ Versions  of  the  Bible  ’ which  appear 
in  the  August,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  issues  of  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History.  I have  in  my  library  a 
few  rare  bibles,  and  claim  to  know  something 
about  biblical  literature.  In  the  articles 
above  named,  however,  are  contained  many 
facts  which  heretofore  have  not  come  under 


my  observation,  and  they  are  intensely  inter- 
esting. Will  they  not  be  published,  as  a 
whole,  when  the  series  is  completed?  I am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  possess  a copy,  if  one 
can  ever  be  obtained.” 

The  compiler  of  this  material  is  in  no  haste 
to  terminate  this  difficult  work  which  he  has 
undertaken,  not  for  pecuniary  benefit,  but  for 
the  advantage  of  those  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  length  of  the 
papers,  and  their  continuance,  will  largely 
depend  upon  information  received  from  the 
librarians  of  the  great  libraries,  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  from  individuals. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  was  held  in  the  capitol, 
at  Madison,  on  the  evening  of  January  2d, 
1890.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Hon. 
John  A.  Rice,  of  Hartland,  vice-president 
Simeon  Mills  occupied  the  chair.  The  report 
of  the  executive  committee  was  presented  by 
the  secretary,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites.  Ex- 
tended extracts  are  given,  because  of  the  un- 
usual interest  that  attaches  to  the  work  of  the 
society  during  the  past  year.  The  report 
spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  growth  of 
society,  in  its  several  departments,  and  said 
that  tl;e  year  just  past  wTas  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  its  history.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  popular  appreciation 
and  use  of  the  library,  in  keeping  with  the 
advance  of  culture  in  the  state;  more  and 
more  scholars  from  other  states,  engaged  in 
special  research,  have  sought  its  alcoves  ; it  is 
also  resorted  to  by  increasingly  large  bodies  of 
state  university  students,  who  recognize  it  as 
a literary  laboratory,  indispensable  to  good 
work  in  that  institution.  The  museum  and 
art  gallery  retain  their  hold  upon  public  es- 
teem, probably  40,000  persons  having  visited 
the  collections  there  displayed  within  the 
past  twelve  months.  With  the  passage  of 
each  year,  the  society’s  work  broadens,  its 
reputation  extends,  the  spirit  of  historical 
inquiry  spreads,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  institution  fast  grows  in  bulk;  until  the 
mere  anwsering  of  questions,  from  corres- 
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pondents  both  within  and  without  the  state, 
regarding  Wisconsin — its  history,  statistics, 
resources,  etc. — has  become  no  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  secre- 
tary. The  report  called  attention  to  the  death 
within  the  year  of  three  prominent  members 
who  assisted  in  organizing  the  society,  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1849 — Nelson  Dewey,  first  president 
of  the  society,  David  Atwood,  long  a vice- 
president,  and  Mortimer  M.  Jackson,  one  of 
the  curators.  Ex-Governor  Farrell,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Cyrus  Woodman,  of  Massachu- 
setts, both  of  them  efficient  in  the  early  days 
of  the  organization,  when  they  were  citizens 
of  this  state,  also  passed  away  in  1889;  as 
did  Hon.  A.  B.  Braley,  a curator,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam F.  Allen,  one  of  the  library  committee, 
and  Isabel  Durrie,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
the  library  cataloguer.  A feeling  tribute  is 
paid  in  the  report  to  Miss  Durrie’s  character 
and  services. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  society  was 
commented  upon  in  detail.  The  binding 
fund  now  amounts  to  $20,000  in  interest- 
bearing  securities,  while  some  $3,000  more 
are  in  sight.  A plea  was  uttered  for  the  an- 
tiquarian fund : The  general  fund  con- 

sisting of  the  annual  state  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,  is  spoken  of  as  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  library  accessions  foot  up  a grand  total 
of  5,234,  making  the  present  strength  of  the 
library  133,727.  The  list  of  exceptionally 
important  books  received  in  1889,  given  in 
the  report,  is  a comprehensive  one.  The 
department  of  political  science  now  numbers 
2,109  volumes;  war  of  secession  and  slavery, 
1,865 1 genealogy  and  heraldry,  1,172;  bound 
newspaper  files,  5,847;  British  and  American 
patent  reports,  4,971;  Shakespeariana,  903; 
maps  and  atlases,  1,073;  American  war  of 
the  revolution,  1,266. 


The  secretary’s  search  for  old  manuscripts, 
at  Kaukauna,  Green  Bay,  Butte  de  Morts 
and  other  points,  among  the  French  fur- 
traders  and  their  descendants,  was  continued 


last  summer,  and  some  unexpected  finds 
were  made.  Letter-books,  diaries,  memor- 
anda, fur-trade  account  books  and  letters, 
illustrative  of  early  Wisconsin  history,  were 
picked  up  in  considerable  numbers,  thus 
greatly  adding  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
priceless  collections  previously  made  and  now- 
bound  in  100  stout  folio  volumes.  Excellent 
progress  is  reported  in  the  investigation  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  secretary  in  behalf  of 
the  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  historical 
department  of  the  state  university,  into  the 
origin  and  status  of  the  several  foreign  groups 
in  Wisconsin.  Thousands  of  circular  letters 
have  been  sent  out  within  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  to  the  most  of  them  intelligent 
answers  have  been  received.  Some  of  the 
local  reports,  in  fact,  are  comprehensive  and 
worthy  of  the  separate  publication  which  will 
probably  be  given  them  when  the  time  comes 
for  presenting  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  committee’s  report  gives  several 
interesting  general  facts  that  have  been 
educed  from  the  testimony  already  in.  The 
statement  is  made  that  “ Wisconsin  probably 
contains  a greater  variety  of  foreign  groups 
than  any  other  American  state.”  Many  of 
these  groups  occupy  entire  townships  and 
control  within  them  all  political,  educational 
and  religous  affairs.  But  the  process  of 
assimilation  appears  to  be,  on  the  w-hole, 
reasonably  rapid  and  satisfactory.  “ New 
customs,  new  manners,  new  blood  are  being 
introduced  by  the  colonists  from  across  seas, 
and  as  a rule  these  are  worthy  of  adoption 
and  absorption.” 


The  triennial  election  of  officers  followed 
the  presentation  and  adoption  of  the  various 
reports,  with  the  following  results  : Pres- 

ident— Hon.  John  Johnston,  Milwaukee. 
Vice-presidents — Hon.  Harlow-  S.  Orton, 
LL.  D.,  Madison;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL. 
D., Columbus;  Hon.  James  Sutherland,  Janes- 
ville; Chauncey  C.  Britt,  Portage;  Hon.  John 
H.  Rountree,  Platteville;  Hon.  Simeon  Mills, 
Madison;  Hon.  John  F.  Potter,  East  Troy; 
Samuel  Marshall,  Milwaukee  ; Hon.  JohnT. 
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Kingston,  Necedah  ; Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong, 
Mineral  Point  ; Hon.  Charles  L.  Colby,  Mil- 
waukee ; Hon.  J.  J.  Guppy,  Portgage  ; Hon. 
Philetus  Sawyer,  Oshkosh  ; Prof.  James  D. 
Butler,  Madison  ; and  Hon.  Gysbert  Van 
Steenwyck,  La  Crosse.  Honorary  vice-pres- 
idents— F.  L.  Billon,  Missouri  ; Robert 
Clarke,  Ohio;  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.  D., 
New  York  ; Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Ohio  ; Charles 
Fairchild,  Massachusetts  ; Col.  Stephen  V. 
Shipman,  Illnois  ; Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Ne- 
braska ; Col.  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  Kentucky  ; 
Samuel  M.  Hunt,  New  Jersey  ; Simon  Gratz, 
Pennsylvania;  Francis  Parkman,  LL.  D., 
Massachusetts  ; Bishop  Wm.  Stevens  Perry, 
Iowa,  and  Hon.  Luther  S.  Dixon,  Col- 
orado. Corresponding  secretary — Reuben  G. 
Thwaites.  Recording  secretary — Elisha  Bur- 
dick. Treasurer — Frank  F.  Proudfit.  Libra- 
rian— Daniel  S.  Durrie.  The  following 
curators  were  elected:  Term  ending  in 

1893 — Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
LL.  D.,  Hon.  Breese  J.  Stevens,  Maj.  Frank 
W.  Oakley,  William  A.  P.  Morris,  Wayne 
Ramsey,  Alexander  H.  Main,  Maj.  Charles 

G.  Mayers,  Hon.  M.  R.  Doyon,  Prof.  William 

H.  Rosenstengel,  Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner 
and  Prof.  Albert  O.  Wright.  To  fill  vacan- 
cies in  term  ending  in  1892 — Rev.  Dr.  William 

A.  McAtee  and  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker.  To 
fill  vacancy  in  term  ending  in  1891 — Rasmus 

B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 

The  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  Joel  Barlow  to  America,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  last  month,  has  been  pushed 
not  only  by  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,  but  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society, 
the  Fairchild  County  Historical  Society,  and 
from  thirty-two  members  of  the  Authors 
Club  of  New  York.  The  petition  has  been 
laid  before  Congress  by  Representative  Miles 
of  Connecticut.  Barlow  bore  a musket  in 
Continental  ranks  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  though  but  a lad  at  the  time.  Later 
he  was  a chaplain,  and  wrote  lyrics  which 
did  much  to  stimulate  the  troops.  He  was 
abroad  during  the  French  Revolution,  and 
subsequent  years,  and  when  this  nation  be- 


came embroiled  with  the  French  Directory 
he  exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a better 
feeling  between  the  two  countries.  He  also 
went  to  Algiers,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  from 
the  plague,  and  secured  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can captives  there.  The  petition  says  : 

“It  is  not  creditable  to  a nation  of  sixty 
millions  that  the  remains  of  so  distinguished 
a citizen,  dying  in  its  service,  should  be  left 
to  fill  an  unhonored  grave,  and  as  it  is  the 
custom  of  this  country  to  remove  hither  the 
remains  of  its  servants  dying  abroad,  your 
petitioners  pray  your  honorable  body  that  the 
remains  of  Joel  Barlow  be  removed  to  this 
country,  and  be  decently  interred  where 
Congress  shall  direct,  their  preference  being 
for  the  winter  quarters  of  Putnam’s  Division, 
in  Barlow’s  native  town  of  Redding,  Con- 
necticut, where  some  of  his  comrades-in-arms 
lie  buried,  said  winter  quarters  being  now  the 
property  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and 
having  been  fitted  up  by  the  State  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $25,000,  to  be  held  as  a 
memorial  ground  forever.” 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  (at  Cincinnati) 
have  come  to  hand,  and  show  a condition  of 
general  prosperity.  C.  W.  Lord,  the  libra- 
rian, reports  that  6,339  contributions  have 
been  received  to  the  library,  from  143  sources, 
in  bound  volumes,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
maps,  etc.  Mr.  A.  H.  Chatfield  gives  a state- 
ment of  finances,  and  adds  that  five  members 
have  died  during  the  year  : W.  H.  Allen,  life 
member ; W.  H.  Chatfield,  life  member; 
Stanley  Matthews,  life  member  ; Jacob  Bur- 
net, corporate  member  ; F.  Lunkenheimer, 
corporate  member. 

Number  of  corporate  members,  De- 


cember 1,  1888 122 

Elected  during  the  vear 36 

— 158 

Resignations. 2 

Deaths  of  corporate  members 2 

Dropped 2 

6 

Number  corporate  members,  Dec.  1,  1889,  152 

Number  of  life  members 20 

Number  of  honorary  members 5 

Number  of  Corresponding  members..  . • 11 
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MR.  BANCROFT’S  UTAH  AND  MORMONISM. 


“The  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 

Vol.  XXVI.,  History  of  Utah,  1540-1886.” 

The  History  Company,  publishers,  San 

Francisco,  1889.  Received  from  F.  M. 

Derby,  Agent,  149  Church  street,  New 

York. 

Public  expectation  and  Mr.  Bancroft’s  pur- 
poses have  met,  at  least  in  one  feature  of  this 
book.  It  was  hoped  that  when  he  reached 
the  Territory  of  Utah  in  his  universal  history 
of  the  farther  west  of  the  Pacific  basin,  he 
would  not  confine  himself  to  the  range  of 
events  transpiring  within  the  actual  terri- 
torial borders,  but  would  begin  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  Mormonism,  and  trace  the  earlier 
as  well  as  the  later  history  of  that  church 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  Utah,  and  has 
so  far  controlled  its  chief  affairs.  This  he 
has  done  in  a work  that, — more  from  its 
literary  structure  than  from  any  declaration 
of  sentiment,  will  be  regarded  by  many  anti- 
Mormon  readers  and  reviewers,  as  leaning 
altogether  too  near  the  Mormon  side.  He 
has  substantially  followed  the  lines  of  his- 
tory as  laid  down  in  the  records  of  the 
church,  placing  beneath  it,  in  foot  notes  so 
copious  that  in  very  man}^  instances  they 
outmeasure  the  text,  the  same  story  as  re- 
lated again  and  again  by  the  anti-Mormon 
writers  from  Howe  and  Kidder  to  Codman 
and  Beers.  There  has  been  a three-fold 
temptation  to  treat  Mormonism  from  this 
standpoint:  The  fact  that  few  outside  the 

Mormon  church  have  written  fairly  of  the 
church;  the  dawning  impression  that  Mor- 
monism outside  of  polygamy  may  have  been 
misunderstood  by  this  generation,  and  will 
be  considered  more  calmly  by  the  next;  and, 
above  all,  the  mine  of  information  opened 
thereby  within  the  church.  Upon  expecta- 
tion, or  from  assurance,  the  authorities  of 


the  church  were  constrained  to  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  intended  to  produce  a work 
that  would  do  them  as  substantial  justice  as 
could  be  expected  from  any  writer  not  biased 
by  a belief  in  the  divine  mission  and  au- 
thority of  the  church,  and  consequently 
placed  within  his  command  all  the  church 
records,  printed  and  unprinted,  that  he  de- 
sired to  use.  The  value  of  this  aid  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  weave  a compact  and  complete  his- 
tory of  the  church  from  the  data  procurable 
outside.  “ The  materials  for  Mormon  church 
history,”  says  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  introduc- 
tion, “are  exceptionally  full.  Early  in  his 
career  the  first  President  appointed  a histori- 
ographer, whose  office  has  been  continuous 
ever  since.  To  his  people  he  himself  gave 
their  early  history,  both  the  inner  and  in- 
tangible, and  the  outer  and  material  portions 
of  it.  Then  missionaries  to  different  posts 
were  instructed  to  make  a record  of  all  perti 
nent  doings,  and  lodge  the  same  in  the 
church  archives.  A sacred  obligation  seems 
to  have  been  implied  in  this  respect  from  the 
beginning.  . . . And  save  in  the  matters  of 
spiritual  manifestations,  which  the  merely 
secular  historian  cannot  follow,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  their  enemies,  whose  treatment  we 
must  admit,  in  too  many  instances  has  been 
severe,  the  church  records  are  truthful  and 
reliable.” 

The  thirty  pages  occupied  in  presenting  a 
list  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work,  give  us  some  hint  of  the 
great  labor  required  in  that  preparation.  As 
in  other  works  of  this  series,  the  author  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of 
the  land  upon  which  Utah  grew — the  discov- 
eries and  achievements  of  the  Spainards  in 
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that  section  of  America,  followed  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  traveler  and  the  trapper,  down  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  immigrations  of  1845  and 
1846.  We  are  then  carried  eastward,  and 
back  to  1820,  when  Joseph  Smith  was  enter- 
ing upon  that  career  which  opened  so  humbly, 
and  was  attended  by  such  remarkable  events. 
From  Harmony  and  Palmyra,  the  reader  is 
taken  on  to  Kirtland,  Independence,  Far 
West  and  Nauvoo;  the  Prophet’s  death  is 
followed  by  the  expulsion  from  “ the  city 
beautiful  ” and  the  passing  of  the  reins  of 
power  to  Brigham  Young;  the  long  and  trying 
marches  across  the  wilderness,  the  founding 
of  Salt  Lake,  its  subsequent  power  and 
prosperity.  The  final  eighteen  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  actual  history  of  Utah  as  it 
stands  to-day,  the  eight  preceding  covering 
solely  the  record  of  the  early  church. 

While  there  are  many  points  upon  which 
men  can  honestly  take  issue  with  this  latest 
Mormon  historian,  as  to  his  method  of  treat- 
ment and  conclusions,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  we  have  here  the  only  history  of  the 
church  from  the  beginning  to  the  present,  that 
has  yet  been  presented.  While  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon  state- 
ments side  by  side  is  unique  and  of  great 
value  to  the  careful  reader  of  history,  it  leaves 
much  to  the  reader  to  deduce  for  himself,  and 
he  is  compelled  to  continually  act  as  judge  be- 
tween the  two.  There  will  be  sharp  attacks 
upon  some  of  the  conclusions,  notably  in  the 
chapters  covering  the  Mormon  troubles  of  Mis- 
ouri  and  Illinois.  While  it  is  true  that  too 
many  writers  have  laid  upon  the  Mormons 
more  than  their  share  of  blame  for  the  wrongs 
and  bloodshed  of  those  days,  it  is  going  too 
far  to  the  other  extreme  to  lay  the  greater 
share  of  that  blame  upon  gentile  shoulders. 
Some  inferences  of  the  historian  in  this  con- 


nection are  rather  startling  ; for  instance 
(p.  172),  we  are  told  that  Thomas  Ford,  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  was  “ rather  above  the  aver- 
age politician  usually  chosen  among  these 
American  states  to  fill  that  position,”— while 
in  the  succeeding  sentences  he  is  described 
as  “not  specially  clear-headed,”  “having  no 
brain  power  to  spare,”  “ in  no  sense  a strong, 
man,”  “small  in  mind, ’’etc.  To  those  who 
have  seen  the  manner  of  men  sent  to  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  “these  American 
states”  of  the  middle  west  at  this  period- — 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  Allen  Trimble,  Duncan 
McArthur,  Robert  Lucas,  Wilson  Shannon, 
and  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio  ; Shadrach 
Bond,  Edward  Gales,  Ninian  Edwards,  John 
Reynolds,  Joseph  Duncan  and  Thomas 
Carlin, — the  immediate  predecessors  of  Gov- 
ernor Ford  of  Illinois;  and  such  men  as  were 
called  in  the  early  days  of  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Michigan,  this  setting  them  beneath  the 
grade  of  qualities  ascribed  to  Governor  Ford, 
will  be  resented  as  a careless  error,  or  an  in- 
tentional thrust  at  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  laborious  study  and  collation  of 
all  these  records  did  not  glean  more,  here  and 
there,  of  the  personal  life  of  Joseph  Smith,  for 
his  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers 
ever  granted  an  American,  and  all  possible 
light  should  be  gathered  and  thrown  thereon. 

These,  however,  are  but  minor  points,  and 
can  be  excused  with  others  of  the  same 
character,  in  view  of  the  great  service  per- 
formed in  collecting  the  immense  mass  of  in- 
formation in  these  eight  hundred  pages. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  comprise  a 
history  of  the  Mormon  church  alone,  as 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  general  history 
of  Utah,  the  development  of  its  material 
resources,  territorial  politics,  etc. 
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“ Fact,  Fancy,  and  Fable:  A New  Hand- 
book for  Ready  Reference  on  Subjects 

COMMONLY  OMMITTED  FROM  CYCLOPEDIAS, 
etc.”  Compiled  by  Henry  Frederic  Red- 
dall.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Reddall  has  apparently  worked  dili- 
gently and  for  many  years,  in  a field  not  ex- 
tensively searched  heretofore,  and  has  gath- 
ered a very  valuable  mass  of  information  of 
an  out-of-the-way  character.  The  history  of 
grotesque  but  common  expressions,  popular 
phrases,  queer  definitions,  etc.,  has  been 
sought  out,  and  recorded.  In  explanation 
of  the  title,  the  author  says  : “ Approxi- 

mately, our  Fact  embraces  Americanisms, 
memorable  days,  pseudonyms,  political 
nomenclature,  foreign  words  and  sentences, 
and  contractions  and  abbreviations  ; Fancy 
deals  with  personal  sobriquets  and  nicknames 
of  all  kinds,  and  with  familiar  phrases  and 
folks-sayings  ; while  the  realm  of  the  purely 
mythological  belongs  to  Fable.” 

The  author  further  states  that  while  he 
does  not  claim  to  have  made  as  complete  a 
list  of  these  names,  sayings  and  phrases  as 
he  perhaps  might  have  done,  he  “indulges 
in  the  modest  hope,”  that  he  has  gathered 
much  that  has  never  been  before  collated. 
For  instance,  none  of  the  works  of  reference 
heretofore  have  given  the  history  of  such 
phrases  as  “ the  legislature  of  a thousand 
drinks,”  “between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,”  “ Angel  Gabriel  Riots,”  “Gladstone’s 
umbrella,”  “spellbinders,”  “Nigger  in  the 
Woodpile,”  “ Cain  of  America,”  “gossamer 
days,”  “California  column,”  “Cockerel 
clubs,”  and  many  others.  The  explanations 
and  definitions  given  are  plainly  and  tersely 


expressed,  and  a great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  crowded  into  these  five 
hundred  and  more  pages.  The  work  is  one 
that  supplements  the  dictionary  and  cyclo- 
pedias, and  should  be  among  the  reference 
books  of  every  libray. 

“ Essays  in  the  Constitutional  History  of 
The  United  States  in  the  Formative 
Period,  1775-1789.”  By  graduates  and 
former  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son Ph.  D.,  late  associate  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  professor  of  history  in 
Brown  University.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

A statement  of  the  table  of  contents  of  this 
collection  of  later  fruits  from  the  careful  sow- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
present  the  main  features  of  the  work  in  the 
fewest  words:  “The  Predecessor  of  the 

Supreme  Court,”  by  the  editor,  with  a note; 
“The  model  of  the  Federal  Court  for  Terri- 
torial disputes;”  “The  Movement  towards 
a Second  Constitutional  Convention  in  1788.” 
by  Edward  P.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  professor  in  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  “The 
Development  of  the  Executive  Departments," 
by  Jay  Caesar  Guggenheimer,  A.  B.;  “The 
period  of  constitution-making  in  the  American 
Churches,”  by  Wm.  P.  Trent  M.  A.,  professor 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  and  “The 
Status  of  the  Slave,  1775-1789,”  by  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  Ph.,  D. 

These  five  essays,  which  treat  of  subjects 
within  the  field  of  our  constitutional  history 
durring  a brief  but  important  period,  are 
grouped  together,  “not  only  by  a community 
of  subjects,”  but  also  “ by  a common  purpose 
and  a common  origin.”  Outside  of  this  histori- 
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cal  connection,  the  authors  declare  that  they 
wish  by  this  volume,  “ to  commemorate  their 
common  connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  a connection  from  which  they 
graetfully  acknowledge  themselves  to  have 
received  expansive  and  stimulative  influences 
of  the  highest  value.”  The  historical  value 
of  these  essays,  chiefly,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  show  that  our  constitu- 
tion and  departments  .of  government  did 
not  come  into  being  at  once,  but  were  the 
results  of  experience  and  experiments,  and 
grew  out  of  things  that  had  gone  before. 
They  are  admirably  selected  and  arranged  in 
order,  as  showing  the  successive  steps  taken 
by  the  young  nation  along  a new  and  peril- 
ous road.  We  have  here,  in  brief,  a history 
of  the  formative  period  of  our  government. 

“The  Story  of  Emin’s  Rescue,  as  told  in 
Stanley’s  Letters.  (Published  by  Mr. 
Stanley’s  permission.)  ” Edited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltie,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  with  map  of  the  route.  Published  • 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

As  one  follows  this  authentic  and  thrilling 
story  of  Stanley’s  march  through  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  with  its  attendant  sufferings,  losses, 
dangers,  and  heroisms,  the  old  truth  again 
returns  to  mind  that  fiction  is  not  one  half  so 
wonderful  as  truth,  and  never  so  entertain- 


ing. Given  to  the  world  at  a time  when  the 
papers  were  full  of  Stanley’s  victorious  re- 
turn, and  Emin’s  sufferings,  the  story  of  that 
rescue  and  its  results  was  told  for  the  first 
time,  and  naturally  won  wide-spread  atten- 
tion; the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
related  by  Stanley  himself.  The  value  and 
interest  of  the  book  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  letters  have  been  arranged  and 
edited  by  one  most  ably  fitted  for  his  task. 

“An  Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.”  By  Reuben  T. 
Durrett,  Filson  Club  Publications  No.  V. 
(Prepared  for  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebra- 
tion, October  6,  1889.)  John  P.  Morton  & 
Co.,  Printers  to  the  Filson  Club,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

This  complete  record  of  one  of  the  oldest 
among  the  leading  churches  of  Kentucky,  is 
another  evidence  of  the  effective  historical 
work  being  performed  by  the  Filson  Club. 
The  record  of  St.  Paul’s  as  here  presented 
was  prepared  for  the  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion of  that  church,  that  occurred  on  October 
6th,  1889.  It  was  too  long  to  be  read  at  that 
celebration,  and  was  not  so  intended,  but 
was  very  properly  presented  as  No.  5 in 
the  Filson  publications.  The  story  of  the 
church  is  clearly  and  simply  told.  Several 
illustrations  accompany  it. 
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THE  BURIAL  OF  DE  SOTO.* 


The  mists  sweeping  up  from  the  river, 

A legion  of  shivering  ghosts, 

Clasped  hands  with  the  dark  and  the  silence, 
Clasped  hands  with  the  timorous  hosts 
Of  shadows  that  crept  from  the  forest 
To  gaze  on  the  brow  of  our  dead, 

Clasped  hands  with  the  gloom  and  the  mid- 
night 

In  kinship  uncanny  and  dread. 

We  heard  the  loud  sob  of  the  night-wind, 

We  heard  the  faint  sighing  of  trees, 

As  stretching  black  arms  to  the  casket, 

They  lifted  bare  heads  to  the  breeze. 

The  great  river  was  roaring  and  rushing 
Like  a monster  panting  for  breath, 

But  across  the  wild  tumult  of  waters 

Fell  the  strange,  awful  silence  of  death — 
Across  the  discord  of  our  spirits 

Lay  the  stern,  awful  silence  of  death. 

I - For  our  lion-souled  leader  had  fallen 

And  our  hearts  were  haunted  with  fears  ; 
From  the  triumph-filled  eyes  of  the  red-skins 

IAnd  the  scorpion-sting  of  their  jeers, 

We  would  hide  that  the  death  of  our  captain 
Left  a terrible  gap  in  our  ranks  ; 
j So  we  shouted  that  health  had  reclaimed  him. 
And  erecting  a cross  on  the  banks 
Of  the  restless,  turbulent  river, 

We  sang  to  our  God  by  the  river, 


* “ His  soldiers  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  grieving 
for  their  loss,  the  priests  chanted  over  nis  body,  the 
first  requiems  that  were  ever  heard  on  the  waters  of 
I the  Mississippi.  To  conceal  his  death  his  body  was 
j;  wrapped  in  a mantle,  and,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight, 
was  silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.” — Ban- 
croft's United  States. 


For  the  life  of  our  leader  gave  thanks, 

Though  the  heart  in  that  gallant  breast, 

In  the  camp  by  the  turbulent  river 
Was  forever  at  rest — at  rest. 

From  a kingly  growth  of  the  forest 
A sarcophagus  massive  we  made, 

And  safe  in  the  heart  of  the  oak  tree 
Our  chivalric  leader  was  laid  ; 

And  when  midnight  fell  o’er  the  river, 

The  dangerous,  majestical  river, 

The  priests,  clad  in  sacred  white  garments. 
Placed  the  cross  on  that  pulseless  breast. 
And  chanted  a requiem  solemn 

That  his  wandering  soul  might  rest. 

Fierce  eyes  of  the  phantom-like  shadows, 

Our  torches  gleamed  red  through  the 
gloom, 

As  we  pulled  o’er  the  dark,  turbid  river, 

Its  discoverer’s  glorious  tomb. 

In  silence  we  yielded  the  casket 

To  the  whirlpool’s  fatal  embrace, 

But  my  heart  was  maddened  with  anguish 
And  shouted  despair  into  space. 

Mayhap,  some  omnipotent  power 

Heard  the  prayer  in  my  soul’s  outcry, 

But  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  torrent 
Alone  made  unmeaning  reply. 

Dead  ! Dead  ! Not  our  great-hearted  leader ! — 
His  chill  hand  left  no  room  for  doubt — 
The  shadows  lay  thick  on  his  features, 

With  the  light  from  his  eyes  gone  out. 

But  what  of  the  love  of  his  nature  ? 

Of  the  genius  to  solve  and  to  plan  ? 
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Has  death  conquered  the  heart  of  De  Soto  ? 

Has  it  mastered  the  brain  of  the  man  ? 
So  I asked  of  the  grief-deepened  darkness 
That  clung  to  the  shuddering  wave, 

But  the  fiendish  glee  of  the  surges 

That  played  o’er  that  desolate  grave, 
And  the  homeless  moan  of  the  night  wind, 
Were  the  only  answers  it  gave. 

The  white  mists  bade  farewell  to  the  silence 
As  fast  with  the  midnight  it  sped, 

And  unclasping  cold  arms  from  the  shadows 
Stole  back  to  the  river’s  dark  bed  ; 


And  the  alchemist  sun  with  his  magic 

Turned,  the  shadow-filled  torrent  to  gold  ; 
More  wealth  than  De  Soto  had  dreamed  of 
Above  him  untemptingly  rolled. 

With  his  murmuring  soldiers  I hastened 
Far,  far  from  a country  that  gave 
But  a tomb  in  the  wild,  seething  waters  ; 

Yet  I left  all  my  heart  rneath  the  wave. 
For  I ever  had  faith  in  De  Soto, 

Our  leader  undauntedly  brave. 

Though  he  wandered  a continent  over 
To  find  nothing  so  grand  as  his  grave. 

Jessie  F.  O’Donnell. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC. 


Much  has  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  warfare  waged  between  the 
rival  sons  of  Shem  and  Japheth  for  pos- 
session of  the  American  continent.  The 
one  has  been  lauded  in  history  for  his 
courage  and  wisdom  in  wresting  such 
a vast  domain  from  barbarian  owner- 
ship ; the  other  has  been  characterized 
as  a savage,  a brute,  because  he  re- 
sisted being  robbed  of  his  lands  and 
hunting  grounds.  Adages  have  been 
quoted,  precepts  have  been  utilized; 
nay,  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been 
turned  and  twisted  to  find  excuses  for 
this  civilized  and  legalized  robbery. 
One  prominent  writer  appeases  his 
conscience  in  the  following  words  : 
“The  earth  was  designed  by  the 
Creator  for  the  common  habitation  of 
man,  and  it  is  his  destiny  and  duty  to 
improve  and  develop  its  resources. 
Where,  therefore,  the  occupants  of  any 
region  fail  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  unfaithful 
stewards,  and  must  give  way  to  those 


who  have  the  ability  to  make  it  yield 
the  largest  supplies  and  support  the 
greatest  number  of  inhabitants.  Had 
the  Indians,  who  refused  to  become 
tillers  of  the  soil,  been  suffered  to  retain 
possession  of  the  hemisphere  over 
which  they  roamed,  some  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  globe  must  have 
remained  a wilderness,  thus  defeating 
the  object  of  the  Creator  and  doing  in- 
justice to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Failing 
to  make  a proper  use  of  this  heritage 
they  have  lost  it.” 

These  are  the  kind  of  excuses  we 
make  for  robbing  and  cheating  the  In- 
dians. If  our  treatment  of  them  had 
been  uniformly,  or  even  generally, 
honest  and  honorable,  we  might  con- 
template their  decay  and  disappearance 
without  remorse,  if  not  without  regret. 
But  our  treatment,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  dishonest  and  dishonorable.  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston  said,  in  a speech 
made  in  New  York  some  years  before 
his  death,  that  “there  never  was  an  In- 
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<lian  war  in  which  the  white  man  was 
not  the  aggressor/’  But  we  are  the 
stronger  race,  and  we  have  triumphed 
over  the  children  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  It  has  been  the  history 
of  nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
that  the  strong  nation  has  ever  trampled 
in  scorn  upon  the  weak.  This  grand 
domain,  more  glorious  than  a hundred 
empires,  the  Indians  claimed  as  their 
birthright.  How  it  became  theirs  is  no 
business  of  ours,  nor  is  it  material  to 
this  sketch.  If  they  conquered  the 
Mound  Builders  and  took  the  land  from 
them,  as  many  archaeologists  claim, 
-and  exterminated  or  drove  them  hence, 
then  they  but  suffered  through  us  the 
inflexible  execution  of  that  old  law 
which  ordains  as  eternal  the  cardinal 
Tule,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor’s goods  nor  anything  which  is  his,” 
and  we,  in  turn,  may  yet  suffer  the  same 
penalty. 

Their  accumulated  wrongs  have 
several  times  raised  up  among  the  In- 
dians leaders  that  had  well  nigh  exter- 
minated the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
New  World.  King  Philip  was  the  first 
of  these  renowned  warriors  of  whom 
we  have  authentic  record.  His  long 
and  desperate  struggle,  so  nearly  fatal 
to  the  whites,  is  a crimson  page  in 
colonial  history.  Years  later,  Pontiac, 
the  Ottawa  chief,  undertook  what  King 
Philip  failed  to  accomplish,  and  for  a 
time  waged  a bloody  but  fruitless  war 
with  his  pale-faced  foes.  His  con- 
spiracy was  a failure,  and  his  life  the 
ultimate  forfeit.  Fifty  years  afterward 
Tecumseh  plotted  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Wabash,  and  “for  years,”  says  School- 


craft, “the  forest  haunts  of  his  clans- 
men rang  with  his  stirring  appeals,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  West  ran  with  the 
blood  of  the  white  invaders.”  His  at- 
tempt, too,  like  Pontiac’s,  was  a fail- 
ure. Still  other  efforts  were  made 
toward  the  same  end.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  southern  tribes 
under  Tuscaloosa,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  and  other  northern  tribes  under 
Black  Hawk.  These  were  all  mighty 
chieftains,  who,  under  the  civilizing 
hand  of  education,  might  have  become 
Washingtons,  Lees  or  Grants. 

Of  all  the  Indians  known  in  Ameri- 
can history,  Pontiac  was  the  greatest 
warrior,  the  greatest  statesman,  politi- 
cian and  diplomat.  He  has  been  styled 
by  historians  the  Napoleon  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  His 
courage  in  battle,  his  genius  in  the  art 
of  war,  his  power  of  winning  others  to 
his  own  cause  and  his  influence  over 
his  people  stamped  him  a great  man, 
though  but  an  untutored  savage.  The 
traditional  description  of  him  makes 
him  “ of  medium  stature,  of  command- 
ing appearance,  and  possessed  of  a 
muscular  frame  of  great  symmetry  and 
vigor.  A complexion  darker  than  usual 
with  individuals  of  his  race  ; features 
stern,  bold  and  irregular,  and  his  bearing 
that  of  a person  accustomed  to  sur- 
mount all  opposition  by  the  force  of  an 
imperious  will.”*  His  attempt  against 
the  whites,  which  has  passed  into  his- 
tory as  “The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,” 
was  the  most  gigantic  scheme  ever  con- 
ceived by  an  American  Indian. 


*Davidson. 
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The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  French 
supremacy  in  North  America.  Most  of 
the  northern  and  western  Indians  had 
been  allies  of  the  French  in  their  long 
and  bitter  strife  with  the  English.  As 
their  power  began  to  diminish  Pontiac 
was  one  of  the  first  to  waver  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  French  monarch.  The  wily 
savage  foresaw  a change  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  country,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  that 
he  might  have  a better  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  He  was  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age  and  possessed 
of  a judgment  matured  by  the  past  ex- 
perience of  his  adventurous  life.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  war  he  had  fought 
valiantly  for  France.  He  commanded 
the  Ottawa  braves  at  Braddock’s  defeat, 
and  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  ill-fated  army.  For 
his  services  he  was  presented  with  a 
magnificent  uniform  by  the  French 
commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
a short  time  before  that  officer’s  fall  on 
the  “ Heights  of  Abraham.” 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec,  which 
virtually  closed  the  French  war,  the  Eng- 
lish, to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  victory, 
sent  Major  Robert  Rogers,  a gallant 
officer,  to  take  possession  of  the  out- 
posts on  the  frontier.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  November,  a season  when 
storms  and  rough  weather  were  to  be 
expected  in  the  lake  region.  As  Rogers 
coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  canoes  it  suddenly  turned 
cold  and  became  very  stormy;  so  much 
so  that  he  determined  to  go  ashore  and 
encamp  and  await  pleasanter  weather. 


Soon  after  forming  his  camp  a number 
of  Indian  chiefs  visited  him  and  an- 
nounced themselves  as  an  “embassy 
from  Pontiac.”  Later  in  the  day  the 
renowned  chief  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  haughtily  demanded  of 
Major  Rogers  his  business  in  the  coun- 
try. Rogers  told  him  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Detroit  to  make  peace  with  the 
white  men  and  Indians.  Pontiac 
listened  with  grave  attention,  and  then, 
in  the  sententious  language  of  the 
American  savage,  replied:  “I  shall 

stand  till  morning  in  the  path  you  are 
walking,”  meaning  that  the  English  de- 
tachment must  not  advance  any  further 
without  his  permission.  “ On  the  next 
morning  Pontiac  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish camp.  He  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  Major  Rogers  and  declared 
that  he  thereby  made  peace  with  the 
British  officer  and  his  troops.  He  then 
told  them  that  they  should  pass  safely 
through  his  territories  and  that  his  war- 
riors should  protect  them  from  hostile 
tribes.  These  were  no  idle  promises. 
Pontiac  accompanied  Rogers  to  Detroit. 
He  sent  about  a hundred  warriors  to 
the  assistance  of  a corps  of  troops  who 
were  driving  a large  number  of  cattle 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  Detroit  for  the  English 
forces.  He  also  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  several  Indian  towns  to  inform 
the  Indians  that  the  English  had  his 
consent  to  march  through  the  country 
and  take  possession  of  the  posts  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  French.”* 
Thus  the  sagacious  chief,  shrewd, 
politic  and  ambitious,  sought  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  new  sovereign  of  the 
♦Dillon’s  “ History  of  Indiana.” 
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soil,  that  in  the  end  it  might  redound  to 
his  own  aggrandizement.  He  saw  the 
French  power  declining,  and  hoped  by 
securing  the  good  will  of  the  English  to 
have  in  them  allies  that  would  aid  him 
materially  in  extending  his  influence 
over  the  tribes  of  his  own  race.  He 
flattered  himself  that  the  English  would 
treat  him  with  the  deference  hitherto 
accorded  him  by  the  French.  Major 
Rogers  had  several  interviews  with 
him,  and  was  struck  with  the  native 
vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the 
wonderful  power  he  exercised  over 
those  about  him. 

Herein  was  lost  a golden  opportunity 
— an  opportunity  of  conciliating  a 
powerful  savage,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  flow  of  rivers  of  blood.  But 
the  unjust  and  dishonorable  treatment 
ever  exercised  by  the  English  toward 
the  Indians  prevailed,  and  ere  long 
changed  the  newly  awakened  friend- 
ship of  Pontiac  into  the  bitterest  hatred, 
and  made  him  one  of  the  most  implac- 
able enemies  the  English  ever  had  in 
North  America. 

Illinois  was  not  included  in  the  treaty 
made  between  the  French  and  English 
at  Montreal,  and  the  standard  of  France 
still  waved  over  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia 
and  other  French  settlements  in  that 
country.  “The  French  element  of  the 
population  in  Canada,”  says  Stuve, 
“ having  their  national  hate  of  the  Eng- 
lish intensified  by  years  of  disastrous 
warfare,  left  their  homes  there  and  emi- 
grated to  Illinois.”  After  their  settle- 
ment in  the  West  their  old  animosities 
were  in  no  wise  lessened,  and  every 
scheme  calculated  to  injure  their  new 


masters  (the  English)  was  eagerly 
grasped.  Thus  Illinois  became  the 
depot  of  supplies  and  the  centre  of 
French  intrigues.  The  Indians,  who 
were  already  beginning  to  chafe  under 
the  English  regime,  and  whose  good 
will  the  French  had  long  possessed, 
through  their  conciliatory  policy  toward 
them,  proved  ready  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  the  cherished  design  of 
restoring  Canada  to  France. 

Pontiac,  as  we  have  seen,  had  wav- 
ered in  his  allegiance  to  the  French, 
and  had  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
the  English  Major  Rogers.  That  wily 
chief,  however,  disappointed  in  not 
obtaining  the  advantages  he  had  antici- 
pated from  the  English,  found  his  old 
partiality  for  the  French  returning.  By 
his  intellectual  superiority  he  had  be- 
come the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
tribes  of  Illinois  and  the  nations  dwell- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and 
the  upper  Mississippi.  Captain  Morris, 
an  officer  sent  West  by  General  Gage 
after  the  treaty  with  the  French,  to 
conciliate  the  Illinois  tribes,  said  of 
Pontiac  : “This  chief  has  a more  ex- 

tensive power  than  was  ever  known 
among  the  Indians,  for  every  chief 
used  to  command  his  own  tribe,  but 
eighteen  nations,  by  French  intrigue, 
have  been  brought  to  unite  and  choose 
him  as  their  commander.”  The  flame 
thus  became  enkindled  in  Illinois,  and 
finding  inflammable  material  in  many 
other  localities  which  needed  but  a 
spark  to  ignite  it,  it  spread  like  one  of 
her  own  prairie  fires,  until  all  British 
America  became  involved  in  war.  In 
this  exciting  ordeal  Pontiac  stood,  the 
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central  figure  and  controlling  spirit. 
Under  English  domination  he  was  not 
long  in  discovering  what  would  inevita- 
bly be  the  fate  of  his  race. 

“ In  the  altered  state  of  affairs  their 
importance  as  allies  was  gone  and  their 
doom  already  sealed,  unless  they  could 
re-establish  the  power  of  the  French 
and  use  it  as  a check  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  English.  Filled  with  this 
idea  and  fired  by  patriotism  and  am- 
bition, Pontiac  now  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  nations  of  the  upper  lakes,  to 
those  on  the  Illinois,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  and  as  far  southward  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  His  emissaries,  bearing  the 
war  belt  and  bloody  hatchet  as  emblems 
of  their  mission,  passed  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  and  everywhere  the  dusky  deni- 
zens of  the  forest  eagerly  assembled  to 
hear  the  words  of  the  great  war  chief. 
The  principal  of  the  embassy,  holding 
aloft  the  emblems  of  war,  with  violent 
gesticulations,  delivered  the  fiery  mes- 
sage previously  prepared  by  Pontiac 
for  this  purpose.  The  attending  chiefs 
and  warriors,  moved  by  these  impas- 
sioned appeals,  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  in  the  war,  and  the  fervor  thus 
excited  rapidly  spread  till  the  whole 
Algonquin  race  was  aglow  with  enthu- 
siasm.”* 

Such  was  the  grand  scheme  con- 
ceived by  Pontiac  for  crushing  the 
power  of  the  English  in  the  West,  and 
which  called  forth  his  fiery  invective, 
“ Drive  the  dogs  who  wear  red  clothing 
into  the  sea.”  To  impart  additional  life 
to  his  adherents  he  declared  that  the 
King  of  France  had  of  late  years  fallen 
^Davidson’s  “ Illinois.” 


asleep  and  during  his  slumbers  the- 
English  had  taken  possession  of  Can- 
ada, but  now  he  was  awake  again  and 
“his  armies  were  advancing  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Mississippi  to  drive  out 
the  intruders  from  the  homes  of  his  red 
children.”  Excited  almost  to  frenzy, 
every  preparation  was  being  made  to 
attack  simultaneously  the  British  posts 
throughout  the  West.  Indian  maidens 
were  continually  chanting  the  war 
songs  of  their  tribes  ; “ medicine  men  ” 
were  retiring  to  rocky  defiles  and  cav- 
erns “ to  fast  and  learn  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  coming  struggle, 
while  in  the  blaze  of  a hundred  camp 
fires  chiefs  and  warriors  were  enacting 
the  savage  pantomime  of  battle.” 

In  his  conspiracy  Pontiac  planned 
that  all  the  Western  posts  garrisoned  by 
the  British  were  to  be  attacked  on  the 
same  day  (in  the  month  of  May,  1763) 
by  the  Indians  adjacent  to  them.  He, 
himself,  with  some  of  the  chosen  men 
of  his  tribe,  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  De- 
troit, and  that  place  became  the  great 
strategic  point  of  the  bloody  struggle. 
The  final  gathering  of  the  savages  is 
thus  described  by  a writer  of  the  time  : 
“To  institute  preliminary  arrange- 
ments a place  of  rendezvous  was 
selected  on  the  river  below  the  town, 
and  messages  sent  to  summon  the 
tribes  to  meet  him  in  council.  In 
obedience  to  the  call,  straggling  bands 
of  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Chippewas  and 
Pottawatomies,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and. 
conditions,  for  several  days  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  forests.  Squaws, 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  naked  chil- 
dren, came  to  attend  to  the  domestic  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  camp  ; youthful  gal- 
lants, attended  by  maidens,  bedecked 
by  feathers  and  ruddy  with  paint,  were 
present,  looking  love  at  each  other  and 
enjoying  the  social  amusements  of  sav- 
age life.  But  the  most  important  per- 
sonages were  stalwart  warriors,  who, 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tardy  dele- 
gations, lounged  the  lazy  hours  away 
in  feasting  and  dancing.  At  length, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1763,  the  last 
straggler  had  arrived,  when,  variously 
costumed  and  armed  after  the  manner 
of  their  respective  tribes,  they  seated 
themselves  in  circles  on  the  ground. 
Pontiac  appeared  immediately  in  their 
midst,  and,  with  impassioned  voice, 
commenced  his  address.” 

The  wild  and  stirring-  eloquence  of 
the  Ottawa  warrior  was  scarcely  ever 
equaled  and  probably  never  excelled  in 
savage  oratory.  In  the  picturesque  and 
sententious  language  of  the  American 
aborigines  he  contrasted  the  English 
with  the  French,  and  declared  the 
former  had  treated  himself  with  con- 
tempt and  his  people  with  injustice  and 
violence.  Presenting  a broad  belt  of 
wampum,  he  informed  his  excited 
auditors  that  he  had  “ received  it  from 
the  Great  Father,  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  red 
children  and  arisen  from  his  sleep,  and 
was  sending  his  big  war  canoes  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and 
that  the  French  and  their  red  brethren 
would  again  fight  side  by  side  as  when, 
many  moons  since,  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  their  enemies  (Braddock’s)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela.”  In 


conclusion,  he  told  them  that  the  work 
must  commence  at  Detroit ; that  he 
would  gain  admittance  to  the  fort,  learn 
the  situation  and  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  at  another  council  explain 
to  them  the  plan  of  attack.  The  council 
then  broke  up  and  the  savages  dis- 
persed. The  next  morning  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.  Like  the  clan  of  Rhoderick 
Dhu, 

“ It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth.” 

True  to  his  promise,  Pontiac,  with 
forty  chosen  warriors,  appeared  before 
the  fort  and  asked  to  dance  before  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  Permission 
was  given,  after  some  hesitation,  and 
he  and  thirty  of  his  braves  marched 
over  to  the  quarters  of  Major  Gladwyn, 
the  commandant,  and  commenced  the 
wild  dance  of  the  American  savage. 
The  officers  and  men  gathered  around 
them  to  witness  the  performance,  and 
so  relaxed  became  their  descipline  and 
vigilance  that  the  Indians  might  easily 
have  overpowered  them  had  they  been 
ready  to  unmask.  But  their  plans  were 
not  yet  matured,  and  the  garrison  thus 
was  saved  from  massacre.  While  the 
dance  was  in  progress  the  other  ten  In- 
dians strolled  about  the  fort,  apparently 
indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  but 
really  on  the  alert  and  observant  of 
everything  calculated  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  them  in  their  contemplated  as- 
sault. Indeed,  they  had  been  selected 
by  Pontiac  for  their  well  known  vigil- 
ance and  sagacity  to  perform  this 
especial  duty.  After  giving  them 
ample  time  to  complete  their  investi- 
gations, or  rather  observations,  the- 
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dance  was  concluded  and  the  Indians 
withdrew.  Pontiac  had  learned  all  he 
wanted  to  know.  Messengers  were 
again  sent  out  to  call  the  chiefs  to 
council.  They  met  this  time  in  the 
village  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  there 
a hundred  savage  conspirators  sat  down 
in  the  darkness  of  night  to  perfect  the 
scheme  they  had  concocted  for  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Detroit  and  other 
places. 

The  mode  of  attack  planned  by  Pon- 
tiac was  to  gain  admittance  to  the  fort 
for  himself  and  principal  chiefs,  under 
pretense  of  holding  a council  with  the 
English  officers,  and  with  weapons 
concealed  beneath  their  blankets,  upon 
a given  signal  rush  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  death,  while  the  Indians  loiter- 
ing about  the  palisades  should  fall  upon 
the  common  soldiery  and  inflict  upon 
them  a similar  fate.  The  plan  was  well 
conceived,  and  but  for  a traitor  in  the 
Indian  camp  must  have  succeeded.  As 
in  all  instances  of  good  or  ill  to  man, 
there  was  a woman  in  the  case.  A 
beautiful  Chippewa  girl  who  had  been 
befriended  by  Major  Gladwyn,  had 
conceived  a strong  attachment  for  him, 
and  on  the  day  preceding  that  set  for 
the  attack,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  had 
betrayed  the  hostile  intentions  of  her 
people.  Forewarned,  Gladwyn,  while 
a little  skeptical  on  the  subject,  yet 
deemed  it  prudent  to  prepare  for  emer- 
gencies. He  communicated  the  girl’s 
story  to  his  officers,  that  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  the  contemplated 
attack.  His  officers  were  divided  in 
their  opinion.  Some  scouted  the  idea 
of  a conspiracy,  while  others  implicitly 


believed  the  story  of  the  Indian 
maiden.  Gladwyn,  however,  deter- 
mined to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Half  the 
soldiers  were  kept  on  duty  all  night, 
lest  the  frenzy  of  the  savages  might  be- 
come wrought  up  to  such  a pitch  as  to 
precipitate  the  attack  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  sentinels  were 
doubled,  and  the  officers  spent  the 
night  on  the  ramparts.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  commandant  had  the  entire 
garrison,  including  the  hunters,  trap- 
pers and  fur-traders,  put  under  arms 
quietly,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
meet  Indian  treachery. 

The  savages  had  had  the  barrels  of 
their  guns  shortened  so  that  they  could 
conceal  them  beneath  their  blankets, 
and  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  morning 
the  attack  was  to  be  made,  squads  of 
burly  savages  could  be  seen  approach- 
ing the  fort,  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
close  up  to  their  throats.  They  were 
admitted  without  any  hesitation,  as 
though  the  whites  were  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  Pontiac,  however,  whose  keen 
eye  nothing  ever  escaped,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  unusual 
number  of  armed  men  to  be  seen,  and 
inquired  of  Major  Gladwyn  “why  so 
many  of  his  young  men  were  in  an  at- 
titude of  war.” 

Recovering  from  his  momentary  sur- 
prise, Pontiac  stalked  toward  the  coun- 
cil-house, followed  by  his  chiefs,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  wonted  stoicism, 
cast  uneasy  glances  at  the  hostile  array 
surrounding  them.  With  evident  dis- 
trust, which  they  attempted  to  veil  un- 
der stoical  indifference,  the  chiefs  sat 
down,  and  Pontiac  commenced  his 
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harangue.  The  signal  of  attack,  which 
he  had  arranged  with  his  people,  was 
the  presentation  of  a “ peace  belt”  to 
the  commandant  in  a reversed  position 
while  speaking,  when  his  chiefs  were 
to  shoot  down  the  officers  with  the 
short  guns  concealed  under  their  blan- 
kets. The  report  of  firearms  would  be 
a signal  to  his  braves  outside,  who 
would  instantly  attack  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  and  a general  massacre 
would  result. 

While  Pontiac  was  speaking,  at  a 
certain  point  in  his  remarks,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  wam- 
pum, it  was  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  present  the  belt,  when  Major  Glad- 
wyn,  by  a slight  movement  of  the  hand, 
made  it  known  to  the  attending  sol- 
diers, and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  drums 
beat  a charge  and  the  handling  of  arms 
was  heard  in  the  hall  leading  to  the 
council-house.  The  Indians  were  com- 
pletely dumfounded,  and  Pontiac,  in 
confusion,  ceased  talking  and  took  his 
seat.  He  was  a brave  man,  but  this 
coup  de  main  seemed,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  paralyze  him,  and  he  did 
not  give  the  signal  for  attack.  In  this 
he  acted  wisely,  .at  least  so  far  as  re- 
garded himself  and  followers.  The 
whites  were  so  well  prepared  that  had 
the  Indians  made  an  assault  they  would 
have  been  roughly  handled,  if  not  an- 
nihilated, and  the  long,  bloody  war  that 
followed  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  avoided.  The  evidence  of  the 
savages  plot  was  so  strong  that  when 
Pontiac  had  ended  his  speech  Gladwyn 
approached  him,  and  pulling  open  the 
chiefs  blanket,  disclosed  the  short  rifle 


concealed  beneath  it.  Gladwyn  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
his  plans,  “ reproached  him  for  his 
treachery  and  ordered  him  from  the 
fort.” 

Pontiac  retired  in  a rage.  His  scheme 
had  failed,  but  he  was  not  discouraged. 
He  now  commenced  a regular  siege, 
which  was  kept  up  with  more  or  less 
spirit  until  the  next  January — more 
than  eight  months.  During  its  invest- 
ment every  artifice  that  Indian  ingenu- 
ity could  invent  was  practiced  to  gain 
possession  of  the  fort,  but  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  whites  defeated  their 
efforts.  Says  Dillon: 

“The  Indians  made  many  efforts  to 
carry  the  fort  by  storm.  At  one  time  a 
cart  filled  with  combustible  materials 
set  on  fire  was  wheeled  up  against  the 
pickets  ; at  another  the  besiegers  were 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  chapel  by  shooting 
blazing  arrows  upon  its  roof,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  a Jesuit  missionary, 
wrho  told  them  that  such  an  act  would 
anger  the  ‘ Great  Spirit/  Several  times 
the  assailants  attempted  to  cut  away 
the  pickets  to  make  an  opening  by 
which  to  enter.  On  one  occasion,  when 
such  an  attempt  was  made,  Major 
Gladwyn  ordered  his  soldiers  to  assist 
the  Indians  to  cut  away  some  of  the 
pickets,  and  as  they  began  to  rush 
into  it,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  discharge  of  a brass  four- 
pounder,  loaded  with  grape,  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
breach.” 

Pontiac  had  closely  invested  the  fort. 
So  long  did  he  maintain  the  siege,  and  so 
vigilantly  did  he  guard  every  pass  to  pre- 
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vent  supplies  reaching  the  beleaguered 
garrison,  that  provisions  finally  began 
to  fail,  and  for  weeks  the  men  were 
forced  to  subsist  on  half  rations.  The 
same  scarcity  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians, but  they  had  better  opportunities 
of  securing  provisions,  as  details  were 
daily  made  from  the  main  body  for 
that  purpose.  They  had  anticipated 
little  or  no  opposition  in  taking  Detroit, 
and  had  made  no  preparations  for  a 
protracted  siege.  Hence,  as  their 
forces  rapidly  increased  by  n ew  arrivals 
the  question  of  subsistence  soon  became 
a serious  one.  The  Indian  force 
amounted  to  a thousand  warriors  and 
twice  that  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. To  obtain  food  for  this  host 
they  had  already  irritated  the  Canadian 
farmers,  if  they  had  not  excited  their 
ill  will,  and  a delegation  of  their  head 
men  had  called  on  Pontiac  to  remon- 
strate against  further  depredations. 
The  diplomatic  abilities  of  the  re- 
nowned chief  were  here  displayed  to 
great  advantage.  He  expressed  extreme 
regret  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
“white  brothers,”  and  at  once  insti- 
tuted measures  to  prevent  a repetition 
of  them.  He  visited  the  adjacent  fam- 
ilies, making  careful  estimates  of 
their  provisions,  and  levied  upon  each 
a proportionate  part  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  own  people.  He  had  the  provis- 
ions brought  into  camp  and  a regular 
commissary  appointed, . that  no  waste 
should  occur.  Unable  to  pay  for  them 
at  the  time,  he  gave  promissory  notes, 
drawn  on  birch  bark  and  signed  with 
the  figure  of  an  otter,  the  “ totem  ” of 
his  tribe,  or,  as  we  would  term  it,  the 


seal  or  “ coat  of  arms.”  To  his  credit 
be  it  written,  these  were  afterwards  all 
paid  in  full.  “ This  approach  to  civil- 
ized life,”  says  Mr.  Stuve,  “was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  some  of  his  Canadian 
allies,  yet  his  ready  adoption  of  them 
indicates  a sagacity  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  his  race.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  he  also  en- 
deavored to  obtain  from  the  Canadians 
the  method  of  making  approaches  to  a 
fort  as  practiced  in  civilized  warfare. 
Likewise  to  aid  his  undisciplined 
warriors,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
M.  Neyon,  the  French  comman- 
dant of  Fort  Chartres,  for  regular 
soldiers.” 

Although  Detroit  was  the  strategic 
point  of  the  war,  and  the  scene  of  Pon- 
tiac's most  active  operations,  yet  every 
post  on  the  frontier,  garrisoned  by  the 
English,  was  attacked,  and  with  few 
exceptions  taken.  Forts  Pitt  and  Niag- 
ara alone,  besides  Detroit,  escaped  the 
fate  of  the  others.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance, too,  the  garrisons  of  the  cap- 
tured posts  were  put  to  death  by  the 
victorious  savages,  frequently  under 
great  torture.  Among  the  posts  cap- 
tured were  Sandusky,  St.  Joseph, 
Michilimacinac,  Green  Bay,  Miami  on 
the  Maumee,  Ouiatenon,  Presque  Isle, 
Laboeuf  and  Venango,  and  perhaps 
other  smaller  places.  How  many 
whites  perished  during  Pontiac’s  war 
no  historian  has  stated,  doubtless  none 
know,  but  the  number  was  great.  We 
read  that  Tamerlane's  throne  was  built 
of  seventy  thousand  human  skulls. 
While  Pontiac  could  not  have  collected 
as  many  as  that  for  a similar  purpose, 
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yet  he  could  have  gathered  a goodly 
number.  From  some  of  the  captured 
stations  not  an  individual  escaped  to 
tell  the  fate  of  his  comrades. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  posts  about 
the  lakes,  the  Indians  failing  in  their  at- 
tempt against  Detroit,  the  tide  of  war 
rolled  westward  toward  the  plains  of  Il- 
linois. Pontiac  there  continued  the  ruling 
spirit  among  the  savage  tribes,  and 
where  his  eloquence  failed  to  win  them 
to  his  cause  he  whipped  them  into  line, 
as  we  would  say  now  of  a political 
campaign.  A case  in  point  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Illinois.  They  had  fre- 
quently been  subdued  by  their  warlike 
neighbors,  and  hence  had  lost  much  of 
their  former  valor.  Pontiac  hastily 
collected  a large  assemblage  of  them, 
and  told  them  “ he  would  consume 
them  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass 
on  the  prairies  if  they  hesitated  in  lend- 
ing him  their  assistance.  ” This  summary 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  says  a 
Western  chronicle,  drew  from  the  tardy 
savages  unanimous  assent  to  his  views 
and  promises  of  assistance.  This  is 
but  a single  instance  of  Pontiac's  power 
in  transforming  lukewarm  friends  into 
the  strongest  adherents.  No  Indian 
known  in  American  history  possessed 
the  power  over  his  people,  and  over 
the  Indian  race  that  he  did  ; none  pos- 
sessed the  wisdom  and  great  executive 
ability. 

The  war  continued  with  varying  re- 
suits until  1765,  before  the  savages 
were  finally  and  effectually  subdued. 
The  Napoleonic  ability  of  their  great 
leader  had  given  it  a dignity  and  im- 
portance that  has  never  attached  to 


any  other  Indian  war  in  America.  Had 
King  Philip  possessed  all  the  great 
abilities  of  Pontiac  he  might  easily 
have  exterminated  his  white  foes,  and 
thus  checked  the  flow  of  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration.  But  nearly  a century  had 
passed  since  the  days  of  King  Philip, 
and  the  pale-faces  had  multiplied  until, 
in  Pontiac’s  time,  they  were  as  “the 
leaves  of  the  trees.”  So  his  conspiracy 
was  a failure,  and  the  doom  of  “ inevit- 
able extinguishment  ” was  decreed,  un- 
alterably, to  his  people. 

But  what  fate  awaited  Pontiac,  the 
great  leader  in  all  this  war  and  blood- 
shed ? It  was  that  usually  meted  out 
to  such  characters.  Deceived  by  the 
French  and  deserted  by  his  allies  on 
every  hand,  with  a sorrowful  heart  he 
beheld  the  vast  civil  and  military 
combinations  he  had  formed  in  a state 
of  hopeless  disintegration.  There 
seemed  no  place  whither  he  might  flee 
for  safety.  “In  the  South  and  West 
were  fierce  tribes,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  people;  from  the  East 
came  an  overwhelming  foe  (the  Eng- 
lish) to  engulf  him,  while  the  North, 
the  home  of  his  children  and  the  scenes 
of  his  youthful  activities  and  aspira- 
tions, was  under  the  guns  of  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.” — Davidson.  Despair- 

ing of  accomplishing  the  great  aim  of 
his  life,  the  suppression  of  the  English, 
he  retired  to  the  Illinois  wilderness. 
Alexander,  the  ‘‘Macedonian  mad- 
man,” after  conquering  worlds,  died 
drunk  in  Babylon.  Herein  the  case  of 
Pontiac  affords  a parallel.  After  carry- 
ing on  a war  with  an  ability  never  dis- 
played by  any  other  Indian,  during  a 
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drunken  debauch  in  St.  Louis,  then  a 
feeble  French  settlement,  he  was  en- 
ticed across  the  river  into  the  swamps 


of  Illinois,  and  there  treacherously 
murdered  by  an  Indian  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  tribe.  Sic  transit , etc. 

William  Henry  Perrin. 


THE  THREE  WITNESSES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON.* 


While  the  snows  of  the  New  Year 
were  blown  onward  in  the  fierce 
breath  of  the  gale,  and  the  darkness  of 
night  came  down  as  if  foretelling  the 
deeper  shadow  of  death  that  followed 
close  behind,  a white-haired  old  man 
lay  upon  the  bed  of  a final  sickness; 
ready  to  go  ; {rusting  in  some  strength 
that  seemed  beyond  the  earth  ; confirm- 
ing in  word  and  manner  the  steadfast- 
ness of  his  belief  in  all  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  for  a half-century  of 
spiritualdebate  and  question;  suggesting 
only  a simple  faith  that  was  true  in 
that  supreme  hour,  when  all  that  is 
false  and  worldly  and  mean  must  fall 
into  fragments  beneath  the  feet. 

Knowing,  then,  that  the  end  was 
come,  the  old  man  turned  to  those  who 
loved  him  and  said  : “Be  faithful  in 

Christ.  I want  to  say  to  you  all,  the 
Bible  and  the  record  of  the  Nephites  is 
true  ; so  you  can  say  that  you  have 
heard  me  bear  my  testimony  on  my 
death  bed.  All  be  faithful  in  Christ, 
and  your  reward  will  be  according  to 
your  works.  God  bless  you  all.  My 


* Address  delivered  before  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of 
January  27,  1890,  by  James  Harrison  Kennedy, 
author  of  “ Early  Days  of  Mormonism,”  and 
editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History. 


trust  is  in  Christ  forever,  world  without 
end.  Amen  !” 

This  old  man,  who  thus  re-affirmed 
his  testimony  with  his  faltering  breath, 
was  David  Whitmer,  who  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Mo.,  in  the  early  days  of  1888  ; 
David  Whitmer,  the  last  of  the  three 
witnesses  to  the  divine  authorship  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  to  the  calling  of 
Joseph  Smith  as  Prophet,  Revelator  and 
Seer  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer  and 
Martin  Harris  were  in  truth  three  cor- 
ner stones  of  a huge  edifice  of  religious 
fervor,  sad  delusion  and  cunning  fraud, 
of  which  Joseph  Smith  was  the  fourth. 
If  truth  lay  in  the  solemn  declarations 
of  these  three,  held  to  tenaciously  all 
through  the  lives  of  at  least  two,  and 
echoed  solemnly  from  their  beds  of 
death,  then  the  Mormon  Church  was  a 
later  gift  from  God  ; the  golden  plates 
sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni  and  hid- 
den away  by  the  Lord  in  the  hill  Cumo- 
rah,  were  in  truth  divinely  revealed  to 
the  well-digger’s  son ; and  the  com- 
mands in  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  are  the  declarations  of  the 
Most  High.  And  to  prove  their  testi- 
mony the  echo  of  a fable  or  the  shadow 
of  a dream,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
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sober  wisdom  of  mankind ; to  the  in- 
ner and  outer  history  of  the  Mormon 
Church  ; to  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
made  it  and  extended  it ; to  the  inher- 
ent falsity  of  a system  that  was  planted 
in  petty  greed  and  has  brought  forth 
fruits  of  bitterness,  and  not  to  any 
authentic  confession  or  retraction  of 
these  three;  for  the  truth  of  Mormonism 
has  been  staked  by  its  founders  upon 
the  single  issue  : Was  the  calling  of 

Joseph  Smith  confirmed  by  a messen- 
ger from  on  high,  who  revealed  him- 
self and  by  presence  and  word  pro- 
claimed the  new  seer  as  divinely  ap- 
pointed, in  the  presence  of  three  men, 
of  Western  New  York,  a half  century 
ago  ? 

Your  attention  to-night  will  not  be 
directed  to  the  history  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  but  rather  along  the  Church  and 
personal  lives  of  these  three,  who, 
weak  and  arrogant  and  vain  as  they 
may  have  been,  were  led  into  con- 
spicuous paths  and  reserved  by  destiny 
or  chance  for  a share  of  historical  at- 
tention that  no  one  of  them,  by  ability 
or  force  of  character,  could  have  com- 
manded for  himself. 

When  Joseph  Smith — evolved  from 
such  surroundings  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition and  moral  barrenness  as  marked 
his  early  career — had  so  far  advanced 
in  the  making  of  a Church  as  to  need 
the  aid  of  others  who  could  furnish  and 
handle  the  instruments  for  which  he 
was  not  trained,  he  met  the  first-named 
of  the  three,  Oliver  Cowdery,  a young 
school  teacher  who  had  carried  west- 
ward the  traits  of  his  native  Vermont; 
a ready,  plausible  man,  who  had  se- 


cured enough  of  education  to  make 
him  a power  of  danger,  if  disposed  for 
evil,  amid  the  rude  surroundings  of  his 
neighborhood  and  day.  Whether  from 
a love  of  mental  adventure,  a shrewd 
forecast  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
a real  belief  in  the  powers  of  Smith,  or 
a weakness  of  character  that  led  him 
captive  by  a stronger  individuality,  I 
know  not ; but  from  the  first  he  was 
Smith’s  willing  instrument  and  coun- 
sellor— ready  to  lead  boldly  when  sent 
ahead,  or  accept  the  minor  place  if  bid- 
den to  follow.  He  has  preserved  for 
us  his  own  account*  of  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

“Near  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  Sabbath  evening,  April  5th,  1829, 
my  natural  eyes  for  the  first  time  be- 
held this  brother.  . . On  Monday 

the  6th,  I assisted  him  in  arranging 
some  business  of  a temporal  nature  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  commenced  to 
write  the  Book  of  Mormon.  These 
were  days  never  to  be  forgotten — to  sit 
under  the  sound  of  a voice  dictated  by 
the  inspiration  of  heaven,  awakened 
the  utmost  gratitude  of  this  bosom. 
Day  after  day  I continued  uninterrupt- 
edly to  write  from  his  mouth,  as  he 
translated,  with  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  . . . the  history  or  record  called 
the  Book  of  Mormon.” 

Despite  this  somewhat  artificial 
abasement  of  self,  there  yet  remains  in 
all  of  Oliver  Cowdery ’s  career,  a sug- 
gestion of  co-conspiracy  that  makes  him 

* Letter  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  under  date  of 
Norton,  Medina  County,  O.,  September  7th, 
1834  ; published  in  the  Messenger  and  Advocate , 
Kirtland,  1834-5. 
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the  partner  rather  than  the  dupe  of 
Smith. 

But,  from  fraud  or  fanaticism  as  it 
may  have  been,  the  purpose  that  had 
laid  hold  on  both  was  carried  onward 
with  a singleness  of  heart  that  bore  the 
desired  fruit.  As  Smith  dictates,  so 
Oliver  writes,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  when  the  two  are  to  be  ordained 
to  the  ministry  to  which  they  have  al- 
ready devoted  themselves.  No  mortal 
hands  of  orthodox  or  dissenting  priests 
are  to  temper  to  the  grossness  of  earth 
their  special  mission  ; no  commission 
of  bishop  or  clergy  is  to  be  their 
passport  to  the  hearts  of  men  ; heaven 
and  the  special  grace  of  those  of  old, 
alone  suffice  to  their  high-lifted  ambi- 
tion. Taking  the  word  of  Cowdery 
and  Smith,  no  less  a personage  than 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  bearer  of  their 
keys  of  priesthood  ; and  his  presence 
was  made  known  to  them  in  the  little 
town  of  Harmony,  Susquehanna  County, 
Pa.,  on  that  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1829. 

Let  us  view  this  scene  through  the 
medium  of  Smith’s  own  words.* 

“While  we  were  thus  employed  (in 
the  translation  of  the  golden  plates  into 
every-day  English)  praying  and  calling 
upon  the  Lord,  a messenger  of  heaven 
descended  in  a cloud  of  light,  and  hav- 
ing laid  his  hands  upon  us,  he  ordained 
us,  saying,  ‘ Upon  you,  my  fellow  ser- 
vants, in  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  I 
confer  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of 
angels  and  of  the  gospel  of  repentance 
and  of  baptism  by  immersion  for  the 


* Millennial  Star , Vol.  Ill,  p.  148. 


remission  of  sins  ! ’ . . And  he  com- 

manded us  to  be  baptized,  and  gave  us 
directions  that  I should  baptize  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  afterward  that  he  should 
baptize  me.  Accordingly,  we  went 
and  were  baptized.  . . The  messen- 

ger who  visited  us  on  this  occasion 
and  who  conferred  this  priesthood  upon 
us,  said  that  his  name  was  John,  the 
same  that  is  called  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  he  acted 
under  the  direction  of  Peter,  James  and 
John.” 

Schoolmaster  Cowdery  was  not  alone 
Joseph’s  willing  scribe  and  personal  as- 
sociate ; he  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  ; preached 
the  first  sermon  heard  in  support  of  the 
new  doctrine ; was  evangelist,  pioneer, 
missionary  and  a willing  worker  in 
many  fields. 

The  testimony  of  Martin  Harris  was 
not  the  greatest  of  his  contributions  to 
Mormonism,  as  he  laid  upon  its  altar 
not  only  a fortune,  for  those  days,  but 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  home,  the 
respect  of  his  neighbors,  and  finally 
the  draggled  fragments  of  a broken  and 
disjointed  life.  He  was  a farmer,  of 
Palmyra ; an  honest,  hard-working 
man  “who  loved  money  a little  too 
well,  and  inclined  to  be  too  easily 
moved  by  any  form  of  religious  frenzy 
that  took  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
was  at  first  a Quaker,  then,  in  turn,  a 
Universalist,  Restrictionist,  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian.”  * He  was  led  into  the 
Mormon  speculation  by  cunning  ap- 


* “ Early  Days  of  Mormonism,”  by  J.  II. 
Kennedy.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1888,  p.  36. 
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peals  to  his  cupidity  and  superstition. 
Smith  was  on  an  anxious  quest  for  some 
man  of  means  to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den involved  in  the  publication  of  his 
new  bible  that,  by  some  means  known, 
perhaps,  to  no  man  now  living, had  come 
into  being  ; and  after  many  discourage- 
ments Martin  Harris  was  persuaded 
into  the  scheme.  Vain  beyond  reason 
of  his  personal  honesty,  the  victory 
was  half  won  when  Smith  approached 
him  in  the  public  mart  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  taught  by  revelation 
that  they  two  were  the  only  honest 
men  in  the  world  ; and  when  the  trans- 
lation of  the  golden  plates  was  com- 
menced and  Harris  preceded  Cowdery 
in  the  office  of  scribe,  he  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  chosen  to  a mighty  work, 
and  that  not  only  great  spiritual  honors 
but  many  worldly  riches  were  to  be 
his. 

The  third  of  this  triad  of  witnessing 
worthies,  David  Whitmer,  the  son  of  an 
honest  old  German  farmer,  was  led  into 
a belief  in  Smith  and  his  claims  by 
manifestations  needless  to  recount  here; 
and  the  method  he  employed  to  test 
the  validity  of  these  claims,  gives  us  the 
mental  measure  of  the  man.*  Carry- 
ing a pail  of  sap  from  the  maple  grove, 
he  fell  to  contemplation  of  the  things 
he  had  heard,  and  kneeling  there  in  the 
new  moss  prayed  that  if  Joseph  Smith 
was  indeed  a divine  messenger  to  a 
sordid  generation,  his  burden  might  be 
lightened  for  a sign  ; and  when  he 
again  lifted  his  pail  of  sap,  lo,  gravity 

* Letter  of  E.  S.  Gilbert,  in  “ New  Light  on 
Mormonism.”  By  Ellen  E.  Dickinson.  Funk 
& Wagnalls,  New  York,  1885,  p.  262. 


was  destroyed  and  he  carried  it  as  of 
the  air. 

The  conversion  of  the  Whitmers, 
father  and  sons,  was  of  material  aid  to 
the  infant  Church  at  a time  when  an  un- 
heeding people  became  more  generous 
with  stones  than  fishes  ; for  good- 
hearted  David  sought  the  Prophet  in 
his  poverty,  and  loading  him  and  his 
into  the  big  farm  wagon,  carried  them 
to  the  Whitmer  home,  where  free  board 
and  lodging  were  furnished — as  Smith 
gratefully  acknowledges — “ until  the 
translation  was  finished,  and  the  copy- 
right secured.” 

There  was  need  that  others  should 
be  witnesses  with  Joseph  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  golden  plates,  and  so  these 
three  were  chosen.  That  their  minds 
might,  perhaps,  become  mentally  pliant 
to  his  purpose,  and,  at  least,  that  they 
should  be  especially  set  aside  from  the 
rest,  a revelation  was  uttered  in  pave- 
ment of  the  way  ; and  at  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca County,  N.  Y.,  in  June  of  the  year 
1829,  as  we  learn  from  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  there  was  a 
“revelation  given  through  Joseph  the 
Seer,  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whit- 
mer and  Martin  Harris  . . . previous 
to  their  viewing  the  plates  containing 
the  Book  of  Mormon.”  I quote  : “ Be- 
hold, I say  unto  you,  that  you  must 
rely  upon  my  word,  which  if  you  do, 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  you  shall 
have  a view  of  the  plates,  and  also  of 
the  breastplate,  the  sword  of  Laban, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
given  to  the  brother  of  Jared  upon  the 
Mount.  . . . And  it  is  by  your  faith 
that  you  shall  obtain  a view  of  them, 
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even  by  that  faith  which  was  had  by 
the  prophets  of  old. 

“And  after  that  you  have  obtained 
faith,  and  have  seen  them  with  your 
eyes,  you  shall  testify  of  them  . . . 
that  my  servant,  Joseph  Smith,  Jun., 
may  not  be  destroyed,  that  I may  bring 
about  my  righteous  purposes  unto  the 
children  of  men  in  this  work.  ” 

In  obedience  to  these  impressive 
commands,  the  three  had  no  sooner 
been  enlightened  than  they  obediently 
gave  their  testimony  to  the  world.  And 
these  are  the  words  to  which  their 
names  are  inscribed,  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  : 

“ Be  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kin- 
dreds, tongues  and  people  unto  whom 
this  work  shall  come,  that  we,  through 
the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  seen  the  plates 
which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a 
record  of  the  people  of  Nephi,  and  also 
of  the  Lamanites,  their  brethren,  and 
also  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  came 
from  the  tower  of  which  hath  been 
spoken  ; and  we  also  know  that  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,  for  his  voice  hath  de- 
clared it  unto  us  ; wherefore  we  know 
of  a surety  that  the  work  is  true.  And 
we  also  testify  that  we  have  seen  the 
engravings  which  are  upon  the  plates ; 
and  they  have  been  shown  unto  us  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
And  we  declare  with  words  of  sober- 
ness, that  an  angel  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid 
before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and 
saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings 
thereon  ; and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the 


grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  beheld  and  bear 
record  that  these  things  are  true  ; and 
it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes,  neverthe- 
less the  voice  of  the  Lord  commanded 
us  that  we  should  bear  record  of  it  : 
wherefore,  to  be  obedient  unto  the 
commandments  of  God,  we  bear  testi- 
mony of  these  things.  And  we  know 
that  if  we  are  faithful  in  Christ,  we  shall 
rid  our  garments  of  the  blood  of  all 
men,  and  be  found  spotless  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  shall  dwell 
with  him  eternally  in  the  heavens.  And 
the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
one  God.  Amen.” 

Following  this  declaration  is  that  of 
the  eight — all  of  the  Whitmer  and  Smith 
connection — who  depose  that  they, 
also,  saw  the  plates  and  handled  them. 
Matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  Mormonism  might  be  discov- 
ered by  an  examination  into  this  trans- 
action, but  lack  of  time  forbids. 

We  learn  from  David  Whitmer*  that 
the  marvelous  scene  was  set  before 
their  eyes  in  June,  1829,  when  they 
were  permitted  “to  behold  the  vision 
of  the  angel  as  recorded  in  the  forepart 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  world  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  true. " In  the  autobiography 
of  Joseph  the  Seer  f all  the  details  are 

* “ An  Address  to  All  Believers  in  Christ.” 
By  a Witness  to  the  Divine  Authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  David  Whitmer,  Richmond, 
Mo.,  1887,  p.  32. 

t “ Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet.”  By  Edward 
W.  Tullidge.  Published  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Plano,  111.,  1880, 
p.  70. 
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supplied,  and  we  quote  his  account  in 
full  : 

“Martin  Harris,  David  Whitmer, Oli- 
ver Cowdery  and  myself  agreed  to  re- 
tire into  the  woods,  and  try  to  obtain  by 
• fervent  and  humble  prayer,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promises  given  in  the  reve- 
lation, that  they  should  have  a view  of 
the  plates,  etc.  We  accordingly  made 
choice  of  a piece  of  woods  convenient  to 
Mr.Whitmer’s  house,  to  which  we  retired, 
and  having  knelt  down  we  began  to 
pray  in  much  faith  to  Almighty  God  to 
hestow  upon  us  a realization  of  these 
promises.  According  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, I commenced  by  vocal 
prayer  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
was  followed  by  each  of  the  rest  in 
succession.  We  did  not,  however,  ob- 
tain any  answer  or  manifestation  of  the 
<livine  favor  in  our  behalf.  We  again 
observed  the  same  order  of  prayer,  each 
calling  on,  and  praying  fervently  to 
God  in  rotation,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  before.  Upon  this,  our  second 
failure,  Martin  Harris  proposed  that  he 
should  withdraw  himself  from  us,  be- 
lieving, as  he  expressed  himself,  that 
his  presence  was  the  cause  of  our  not 
obtaining  what  we  wished  for.  He 
accordingly  withdrew  from  us,  and  we 
knelt  down  again,  and  had  not  been 
many  minutes  engagedin  prayer,  when 
presently  we  beheld  a light  above  us  in 
the  air,  of  exceeding  brightness ; and, 
behold,  an  angel  stood  before  us.  In 
his  hands  he  held  the  plates  which  we 
had  been  praying  for  these  to  have  a 
view  of.  He  turned  over  the  leaves 
one  by  one,  so  that  we  could  see  them 
and  discover  the  engravings  thereon 


distinctly.  He  then  addressed  himself 
to  David  Whitmer  and  said,  ‘ David, 
blessed  is  the  Lord,  and  he  that  keeps 
His  commandments/  when,  immedi- 
ately afterward,  we  heard  a voice  from 
out  of  the  bright  light  above  us,  saying, 

‘ These  plates  have  been  revealed  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  they  have  been 
translated  by  the  power  of  God.  The 
translation  of  them  which  you  have 
seen  is  correct,  and  1 command  you  to 
bear  record  of  what  you  now  see  and 
hear.  ’ 

“ I now  left  David  and  Oliver,  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  Martin  Harris,  whom 
I found  at  a considerable  distance,  fer- 
vently engaged  in  prayer.  He  soon 
told  me,  however,  that  he  had  not  yet 
prevailed  with  the  Lord,  and  earnestly 
requested  me  to  join  him  in  prayer, 
that  he  also  might  realize  the  same 
blessings  which  we  had  just  received. 
We  accordingly  joined  in  prayer,  and 
ultimately  obtained  our  desires,  for 
before  we  had  yet  finished,  the  same 
vision  was  opened  to  our  view — at 
least  it  was  again  to  me,  and  I once 
more  beheld  and  heard  the  same  things, 
whilst  at  the  same  moment  Martin  Har- 
ris cried  out,  apparently  in  ecstasy  of 
joy,  ‘ Tis  enough ; mine  eyes  have  be- 
held/and jumping  up,  he  shouted,  ‘Ho- 
sannah/ blessing  God,  and  otherwise 
rejoiced  exceedingly.” 

This  version  is  substantially  that  of 
David  Whitmer,  as  given  again  and 
again:  “They  were  shown  to  us  in 

this  way — Joseph,  Oliver  and  I were 
sitting  on  a log,  when  we  were  over- 
shadowed by  a light  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  sun.  In  the  midst  of 
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this  light,  but  a few  feet  from  us,  ap- 
peared a table,  upon  which  were  many 
golden  plates.  ...  I saw  them  as 
plain  as  I see  you  now,  and  distinctly 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  declaiming 
that  the  records  of  the  plates  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  were  translated  by 
the  gift  of  the  power  of  God.”* 

“ Did  you  see  the  angel?”  was  asked 
him. 

“ Yes  ; he  stood  before  us.  Our  tes- 
timony, as  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  is  absolutely  true,  just  as  it  is 
written  there.”  This  was  one  month 
before  his  death  in  1888. 

This,  then,  is  the  testimony  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  built ; around 
which  so  much  of  wonder,  or  belief,  or 
doubt,  has  clustered.  How  much  of 
truth;  how  much  of  falsehood  and 
fraud  ; how  much  of  willful  deception 
and  willing  delusion  ; of  overwrought 
imagination  ; of  mesmeric  influence ; of 
the  weaker  minds  ruled  by  the  strong  ; 
of  spiritual  vision  put  forward  as  repre- 
senting the  outward  eye  ; — there  may 
be  in  this,  each  seeker  after  knowledge 
must  discover  for  himself ; — for  no  man 
within  Mormonism  or  without,  can 
tell,  and  the  four  who  best  knew,  are 
gone  into  the  shadows  where  the  voice 
of  the  deceiver  is  hushed  with  that  of 
the  deceived,  and  from  whence  cometh 
no  knowledge — either  of  confirmation 
or  confession. 

Deferring,  for  a time,  the  later  declar- 
ations of  the  three,  as  bearing  upon 
this  scene,  we  will  follow  them  in  their 
pilgrimage  through  the  fortunes  of  the 

* In  an  interview,  in  the  Kingston,  Mo., 
Times , of  December  27th,  1887. 


early  church,  until  all  are  cut  off  as 
apostates  ; while  two  are  compelled  to 
flee  from  Mormondom  for  their  very 
lives. 

Poor  old  Martin  Harris  ! His  uneasy 
ghost  should  haunt  the  Mormon  tem- 
ples with  a reproach  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ! Condemn  him  as  we  may, 
and  laugh  at  him,  or  scorn  him,  as  we 
doubtless  will,  for  his  arrogance  and 
vainglory  — his  failure  in  the  line  of 
prophecy,  his  absurd  working  of  mira- 
cles, his  seeking  after  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical advancement,  which  came 
slowly  and  in  such  pitiful  doles  as 
Smith’s  policy  allowed — we  still  must 
have  sympathy  for  the  shabby  ingrati- 
tude with  which  he  was  used.  When 
he  was  well  in  the  toils  of  Smith,  and 
had  written  a hundred  or  more  pages 
of  the  Mormon  Book  at  Smith’s  dicta- 
tion, he  needs  must  beg  permission  to 
show  them  to  his  friends  ; and,  without 
that  permission,  he  will  go  no  further, 
for  his  business  judgment  is  growing  at 
odds  with  his  faith,  and  some  test  must 
be  applied  to  Joseph’s  mighty  claims. 
He  showed  them  to  certain  discreet 
neighbors,  who  told  him  it  was  rub- 
bish ; he  showed  them  to  his  wife,  who 
proved  her  opinion  of  the  new  faith  by 
possessing  herself  of  the  leaves  while 
Martin  slept,  and  committing  them  to 
the  flames — a proceeding  which  nearly 
estranged  the  prophet  and  the  pupil, 
and  delayed  the  “translation”  for  a 
long  period — for  Smith  believed  that 
Martin  had  hidden  them  for  purposes 
of  his  own.  Replace  them  he  dare  not, 
as  the  copy  could  not  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  original  record  ; but  in  this 
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dilemma  cunning  came  to  the  relief  of 
misfortune ; a revelation  gave  direction 
that  these  pages  should  not  be  repro- 
duced ; and  the  business  of  translation 
was  resumed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Martin  was 
led  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  publication  of 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  ; and  as  Mrs.  Harris  refused 
to  be  a party  to  the  transaction,  an 
agreement  of  separation  between  her 
husband  and  herself  was  arranged ; 
she  was  given  her  share  of  the  estate, 
and  went  her  way,  while  Martin  held 
grimly  to  his ; and  the  breach  thus 
made  remained  through  life.  And  the 
dismemberment  of  this  family  was  the 
first  fruit  of  the  new  creed  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  given  to  the  world. 

The  book  was  completed  and  placed 
upon  the  market  in  the  summer  of 
1830.  By  the  terms  of  his  agreement 
with  Smith,  Harris  was  alone  to  have 
the  right  of  sale ; but  as  sales  were 
small,  and  the  public  utterly  indifferent, 
poor  Martin’s  dream  of  profit  went  to 
the  winds,  while  the  demands  of  the 
printer  remained  a matter  of  solid 
reality.  And  it  was  not  without  per- 
suasion of  a powerful  sort  that  his  bond 
was  made  good ; for  the  stage  thunder 
was  once  more  set  rolling,  the  light- 
nings flashed,  and  the  poor  victim  of 
faith  linked  unto  greed  was  once  more 
pelted  with  the  “revelations”  of  a bo- 
gus wrath  : 

“Wherefore  I command  you  to  re- 
pent, and  keep  the  commandments 
which  you  have  received  by  the  hand 
of  my  servant,  Joseph  Smith.  . . . 


Thou  shalt  not  covet  thine  own  prop- 
erty, but  impart  it  freely  to  the  printing 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  . . . Im- 

part a portion  of  thy  property  ; yea, 
even  part  of  thy  lands,  and  all  save  the 
support  of  thy  family.  Pay  the  debt 
thou  hast  contracted  with  the  printer. 
Release  thyself  from  bondage.”* 

And  with  this  solemn  warning  thun- 
dered at  one  ear,  and  the  voice  of  a 
rural  constable  at  the  other,  Martin 
gave  such  a sigh  as  comes  from  avari- 
cious men  when  they  see  good  money 
following  the  bad,  and  paid.  . 

When  Smith — literally  a prophet  with- 
out honor  in  his  own  country — decided 
upon  the  transplanting  of  his  little 
church  to  the  more  congenial  soil  of 
Kirtland,  O.,  where  Isaac  Morley’s 
communistic  society  and  Sidney  Rig- 
don  awaited  it  with  open  arms,  four 
men  were  chosen  to  go  in  advance,  to 
tarry  awhile  at  Kirtland,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  the  borders  of  the  great 
Western  wilderness  and  spy  out  that 
chosen  land  whereon  Zion  should  be 
built.  In  October,  1830,  these  four  pil- 
grims set  forth — Oliver  Cowdery,  Par- 
ley Pratt,  Ziba  Peterson,  and  Peter 
Whitmer,  the  brother  of  David.  It  was 
a part  of  the  Mormon  theology  that 
the  North  American  Indians  were  the 
Lamanites  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
one  purpose  of  this  mission  was  to 
open  the  way  for  their  conversion  to 
the  Mormon  faith. 

They  traveled  on  foot;  halted  near 
Buffalo  and  preached  to  the  Indians 
there ; reached  Kirtland ; met  Sidney 

* Revelation  in  “Doctrine  and  Covenants,” 
given  March,  1830,  at  Manchester,  N.  Y. 
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Rigdon,  and  converted  him  with  an 
ease  that  suggested  previous  conni- 
vance ; baptized  several ; set  the  Kirt- 
land  Stake  of  Zion,  and  reached  the 
wilds  of  Missouri  late  in  the  fall.  They 
were  here  stopped  by  a law  of  the 
national  government  that  prevented 
their  entrance  to  the  Indian  country  ; 
and  made  their  winter  quarters  in  Inde- 
pendence, from  whence,  in  the  spring, 
report  was  sent  to  Kirtland,  where 
Smith  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self. 

To  recount  in  full  all  these  three  wit- 
nesses did  or  had  a part  in  during  the 
half  dozen  years  of  prosperity  and 
growth  that  followed  would  be  to  write 
a history  of  the  Mormon  Church.  Suf- 
fice it  that  we  touch  their  personal  rec- 
ord here  and  there,  with  only  enough 
of  detail  to  show  their  importance  in 
all  that  transpired.  When  the  famous 
and  fated  corner-stone  of  Zion — the 
foundations  of  that  temple  that  was 
never  built — was  laid  in  Independence 
it  was  by  the  hands  of  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  and  it  was  this  same  first  witness 
who  delivered  the  address  of  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  Elders  met  in  Council 
at  Kirtland,  in  1835,  to  choose  the 
Twelve  Apostles  who  should  be  sent  to 
teach  Mormonism  to  all  the  world,  the 
prayers  of  the  occasion  were  offered  by 
the  three  witnesses,  and  Cowdery  gave 
the  chosen  twelve  the  apostolic  charge. 
David  Whitmer  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
were  the  associates  of  Joseph  Smith  in 
the  Presidency,  while  Harris  and  Cow- 
dery were  made  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  High  Priests.  When  the  Kirt- 
land temple  was  dedicated  David  Whit- 


mer was  given  to  see  angels,  while,  if 
we  may  believe  Joseph,*  Cowdery  and 
himself  were  reserved  to  the  supreme 
honor  of  an  audience  with  the  Most 
High,  after  whom  came  Moses,  who 
gave  to  them  the  “keys  of  the  gather- 
ing of  Israel,”  and  Elias,  who  commit- 
ted to  them  “ the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,”  and  Elijah,  who  declared  that 
“the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord  ” was  even  then  at  their  doors. 

Martin  Harris,  the  High  Priest  of 
Kirtland,  was  still  Martin  Harris,  the 
farmer  of  Palmyra.  Arriving  upon  the 
ground  soon  after  Smith,  he  is  heard 
expounding  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  village  tavern,  his 
voice  loud  and  his  manner  arrogant, 
declaring  that  all  who  accepted  the  new 
faith  would  see  Christ  in  fifteen  years, 
while  all  the  rest,  would  be  damned, 
and  at  last,  loud  beyond  endurance,  he 
is  invited  by  the  landlord  to  air  his 
opinions  in  the  public  street.  We  hear 
him  in  the  utterance  of  prophecy — that 
within  four  years  not  one  wicked  per- 
son would  be  left  in  the  United  States  ; 
that  all  the  righteous  would  be  gathered 
in  the  Zion  of  Missouri,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  President  of  the  United 
States — presumedly  gone  the  way  of 
the  rest  of  the  wicked. 

Martin’s  one  recorded  attempt  at  a 
miracle  will  bear  relation.  When  Jo- 
seph had  gathered  his  little  army  and 
set  out  from  Kirtland  for  the  relief  of 
the  persecuted  Saints  of  Missouri,  Mar- 
tin found  a black  snake  in  the  road,  and 
declaring  that  “power  had  been  given 


* “ Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet,”  p.  200. 
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him  to  take  up  serpents  unharmed,  he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and 
offered  his  toe  to  the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
pent. As  the  reptile  made  no  effort  to 
harm  him,  he  made  boast  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  was  looked  upon  by  his  asso- 
ciates as  favored  above  most  men.  Not 
content  with  this  much  of  victory,  he 
repeated  the  experiment  with  the  next 
serpent  of  the  same  variety,  a few  rods 
further  on.  The  snake  promptly  bit 
him  in  the  leg,  drawing  blood,  and 
making  an  ugly  but  not  dangerous 
wound.”  * 

The  collisions  between  Martin  and 
the  Devil  were  frequent  and  exciting. 
One  night  he  rushed  from  his  bedroom 
in  great  fright,  declaring  that  Satan  had 
disarranged  his  bed.  At  another  time 
he  fell  down-stairs,  and  claimed  that 
the  same  dread  power  had  taken  hold 
on  him  and  thrown  him  down.  He 
boasted  that  he  would  renew  his  age, 
and,  like  Enoch,  be  translated,  and 
know  no  death. 

Passing  rapidly  on,  we  come  to  that 
bitter  time  when  the  troubles  that  have 
been  so  long  gathering  over  the  Church 
at  Kirtland,  in  dissensions  and  diverse 
ambitions  at  war  within,  and  financial 
troubles  and  legal  prosecutions  from 
without;  when  Joseph  Smith  and  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  have  abandoned  Kirtland 
Stake  and  the  first-built  temple  to  their 
foes,  and  gone  in  stealth,  by  night, 
lest  the  Sheriff  of  Geauga  County 
should  hold  them  in  bonds  more  se- 
cure than  those  of  Paul  and  Silas  ; and 
have  found  a welcome  in  the  Mormon 


* “ Early  Days  of  Mormonism,”  p.  126. 


settlement  of  Far  West.  But  even  be- 
fore this  the  Church  and  Martin  Harris 
have  come  to  open  rupture,  and  he 
finds  himself  not  only  cast  out  of  the 
companionship  of  the  Prophet,  but  cut 
off  from  the  Church  as  well.  He  had, 
indeed,  so  freely  “imparted”  of  his 
property,  in  obedience  to  revealed  de- 
mands, that  none  of  it  was  left ; and  as 
his  free  tongue  and  foolish  boasts  had 
brought  the  religion  into  discredit  in  the 
New  England  communities  of  north- 
eastern Ohio,  the  Church  had  little  fur- 
ther use  for  him.  His  demands  that 
old  promises  should  be  redeemed  were 
derided  and  denied  ; and  we  hear  Jo- 
seph lampooning  him  in  these  words 
in  the  Elders'  Journal  of  1837  : 

“There  are  negroes  who  have  white 
skins  as  well  as  black  ones.  Granny 
Parish  and  others,  who  acted  as  lackeys, 
such  as  Martin  Harris.  But  they  are  so 
far  beneath  my  contempt  that  to  notice 
any  of  them  would  be  too  great  a sac- 
rifice for  a gentleman  to  make.” 

Vanity  of  vanities ! The  well-dig- 
ger’s son  and  peek-stone  guide  to  hid- 
den riches  has  indeed  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  has 
little  need  now  of  the  dupes  who  made 
him.  And  so,  bereft  of  property,  the 
wife  of  his  young  manhood,  his  good 
name,  and  the  ambition  for  better 
things,  Harris  lays  aside  his  priesthood 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  fora  gen- 
eration we  see  him  wandering  about 
Kirtland,  where  the  temple  is  given 
over  to  the  Gentile,  and  the  promised 
great  mart  of  commerce  drones  again 
as  a rustic  village,  making  his  living  as 
best  he  can ; while  Smith  goes  upward 
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to  the  almost  kingly  power  of  Nauvoo, 
where  he  rides  for  a time  upon  the  high 
tide  of  success  ; fills  for  the  allotted 
space  his  round  of  temporal  and  spir- 
itual rule ; sees  his  humble  Church  ex- 
pand beyond  the  limits  of  his  wildest 
dreams  ; drinks  as  he  wishes  of  all  the 
waters  of  pleasure  of  this  world,  and 
then  sinks  into  the  uttermost  caverns  of 
death,  stripped  of  his  po  wer  and  riches-^- 
face  to  face  with  that  Judgment  he  has 
so  often  called  upon  the  heads  of  his 
fellow-men. 

And  as  Martin  had  not  been  alone  in 
his  criticism  of  Smith,  so  he  is  not  long 
alone  in  his  exile  from  the  Church. 
The  one  witness  is  followed  by  the 
others ; and  when  the  Danite  band  is 
formed  to  execute  the  dread  judgments 
of  the  now  despotic  and  insolent 
Church,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  David 
Whitmer,  with  others,  were  told  to  be- 
gone or  abide  the  results ; and  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  might  be, 
they  made  haste  to  depart  out  of  the 
borders  of  the  Mormon  Zion  while 
there  was  yet  time.  With  a final  reve- 
lation, given  at  Nauvoo  in  1841,  where 
the  ‘‘gifts  of  the  Priesthood  that  once 
were  put  upon  him  that  was  my  ser- 
vant, Oliver  Cowdery,”  are  given  to 
another,  these  three  pass  forever  out  of 
Joseph’s  love  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  they  had  helped  to  build.  They 
went  their  ways,  while  the  Church 
passed  on  to  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph’s 
death,  the  dark  period  of  passage  to  the 
West,  and  the  later  splendors  of  Utah 
and  Salt  Lake.  Of  the  closing  days  of 
Martin  Harris,  I have  a personal  letter 
from  his  son  of  the  same  name,  under 


date  of  Louisville,  Bingham  County, 
Idaho,  February  28th,  1888.  In  that  he 
says  : 

“ Notwithstanding  his  prominence  in 
the  Church  and  the  important  aid  he 
had  given  it,  he  and  the  other  witnesses 
became  careless  and  indifferent  in  the 
Church,  and  actually  allowed  them- 
selves to  fall  from  grace  and  separated 
themselves  from  it  for  many  years. 
My  father,  while  separated  from  the 
Church,  remained  in  Ohio  ; but  never- 
theless he  always  bore  a true  and  faith- 
ful testimony  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  He  came  to  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1870  and  renewed  his 
fellowship  with  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  settled  or  located  in  Cache  County, 
Utah.  He  died  in  Clarkson,  Cache 
County,  Utah,  July  10th,  1875.  He 
was  ninety-two  years,  one  month  and 
twenty-two  days  old.  He  bore  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  a short  time  be- 
fore he  departed,  and  the  last  word  he 
uttered  when  he  could  not  speak  the 
sentence,  was,  ‘Book  ! Book  ! Book  ! 

Elder  Blair,  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints — the  anti- 
polygamy Mormons — declares  * that  he 
met  Harris  in  Kirtland,  in  i860,  and 
that  he  there  re-affirmed  his  testimony, 
and  in  a letter  written  in  1871  Martin 
declares  : “No  man  ever  heard  me  in 
any  way  deny  the  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.”  One  admission,  it  is  claimed 
upon  somewhat  indefinite  authority,! 


* The  Saints'  Herald , Lamoni,  la.,  Vol. 
XXXV,  p.  297. 

f “ Gleanings  by  the  Way.”  By  Rev.  John 
A.  Clark,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  1842,  p.  256. 
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was  made  by  Martin  soon  after  the 
witnessing  occurred,  that  “the  eye  of 
faith  ” had  taken  the  place  of  the  natu- 
ral vision,  and  that  with  that  he  had 
seen  the  angel  and  the  golden  plates. 

Cowdery  and  Whitmer,  upon  their  ex- 
.pulsion  from  the  Church,  withdrew 
to  Richmond,  Ray  County,  Mo., 
where  Whitmer  remained  until  his 
death.  If  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  either  retracted  his  testimony,  it 
is  in  the  case  of  Cowdery  ; and  I give 
all  that  I have  gleaned  in  relation 
thereto.  In  an  affidavit  sworn  to  be- 
fore a notary  of  Seneca  County,  O., 
one  G.  J.  Keen  deposes*  that  in  1840 
Cowdery  was  engaged  to  edit  a news- 
paper in  Tiffin  ; that  his  connection 
with  Mormonism  became  known,  and 
his  intended  employers  would  not  en- 
gage him ; that  he  entered  into  the 
practice  of  law  at  Tiffin,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years ; that  he  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  unite  with  a Meth- 
odist Church,  and  was  waited  upon  by 
the  deponent  and  the  Rev.  John  Souder, 
to  whom  he  gave  a full  and  final  renun- 
ciation of  the  Mormon  faith,  but  de- 
clined to  do  so  publicly  because  it 
could  do  no  good  ; that  several  who 
had  done  so  had  cause  to  regret  it ; 
that  it  would  invite  criticism  and  bring 
him  into  contempt.  “ But,”  he  added, 
“ if  the  Church  requires  it,  I will  submit 
to  it ; ” and,  unfortunately  for  the  truth 
of  history,  the  Church  did  not  require  it, 
and  the  most  positive  piece  of  evidence 
against  the  Mormon  faith  was  lost  to 
the  world.  “At  a church  meeting,” 

*“ Naked  Truths  About  Mormonism.”  By- 
Arthur  B.  Deming,  Oakland,  Cal.,  April,  1888. 


says  the  deponent,  “he  arose  and  ad- 
mitted his  error  and  declared  that  he 
was  sorry  because  of  his  connection 
with  Mormonism.”  He  continued  his 
membership  while  he  resided  in  Tiffin, 
and  became  superintendent  of  the  Sab- 
bath School  and  led  an  exemplary  life. 
His  Mormon  record  prevented  his  being 
a candidate  for  office  in  Ohio,  and  he 
removed  to  Wisconsin  and  was  defeated 
for  the  legislature  there.  He  became 
broken  in  spirit  if  not  in  heart,  and  died 
of  consumption  at  Richmond,  Mo., 
March  3d,  1850. 

And  yet,  if  we  may  accept  Mormon 
testimony,  Cowdery  reiterated  his  former 
belief,  while  under  the  very  shadow  of 
impending  death. 

“ When  the  gloom  of  death  was 
gathering  about  him,”  says  the  organ 
of  the  Reorganized  Church,*  “he  called 
for  his  family  and  kindred  to  come  and 
bring  him  a Book  of  Mormon ; and 
when  bolstered  up  in  bed  he  read  from 
its  pages  select  passages,  testified  of  its 
divinity,  exhorted  all  to  faithfulness  if 
they  would  meet  him  in  peace  in  the 
world  to  come,  and  so  passed  away 
into  the  presence  of  that  God  who 
called  him  to  be  a ‘ witness,’  and  to 
be  a minister  to  Christ.” 

John  C.  Whitmer,  a nephew  of  David 
and  also  a member  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  declares  f that  he  was  present 
at  this  death-bed  scene,  and  that  Oliver 
said  to  David,  his  fellow-witness,  who 
-was  also  present,  “Brother  David,  be 
faithful  to  our  testimony  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  for  we  know  that  it  is  of  God 

* The  Saints''  Herald , Vol.  XXXV,  p.  83. 

f The  Saints'  Herald , Vol.  XXXV,  p.  651. 
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and  that  it  is  verily  true.”  He  then 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Perhaps  these  widely  diverse  state- 
ments can  be  reconciled  by  the  fact 
that  Cowdery  recanted  his  Tiffin  recan- 
tation, and  in  his  last  days  returned  to 
the  Mormon  fold ; for  in  the  Millennial 
Star  of  July  ist,  1850,  with  the  news  of 
his  death,  this  ray  of  light  upon  the 
question  is  found: 

“ Brother  Cowdery  is  one  of  the 
Three  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. For  rebellious  conduct  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Church  some  years 
since.  Although  he  stood  aloof  from 
the  Church  for  several  years,  he  never, 
in  a single  instance,  cast  the  least  doubt 
on  the  truth  of  his  former  testimony. 
Some  time  in  1847  or  1848  he  sought  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Saints.  His  return  to  the  fold  was  hail- 
ed with  great  joy  by  the  Saints,  who 
still  remembered  him  with  kindly  rec- 
ollection, as  one  who  had  suffered 
much  in  the  first  rise  of  the  Church.  He 
has  now  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
May  he  rest  in  peace,  to  come  forth  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection 
unto  eternal  life,  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  all  the  Saints.” 

And,  knowing  his  faults — which  were 
many — and  his  good  qualities — which 
were  no  less  in  number — and  the  relig- 
ious delusions,  and  temptations,  and 
fanaticism  of  the  days  in  which  he  lived, 
we  can  echo  this  abundant  hope, 
whether  we  condemn  his  deeds,  or 
cover  them  with  the  gentle  mantle  of 
that  charity  which  so  befits  our  mention 
of  the  dead. 

From  1838,  when  he  fled  from  Dan- 


ite  dangers  as  men  of  old  sought  the 
cities  of  refuge,  until  his  death  just 
half  a century  later,  David  Whitmer 
made  Richmond  his  home.  Men  of  all 
parties  and  Churches  there,  unite  in  testi- 
mony to  his  integrity  and  the  upright- 
ness of  his  life.  As  in  the  case  of  Cow-  * 
dery  and  Harris,  there  is  some  evidence 
of  a minor  nature  to  show  that  he  mod- 
ified his  declarations  in  the  Book ; but 
it  has  not  to  me  seemed  of  enough  sub- 
stance to  overweigh  the  whole  life  of 
the  man,  his  repeated  assertions  and 
his  impressive  declaration  upon  the  bed 
of  death.  Mr.  Whitmer  belonged  to  a 
little-known  branch  of  the  Mormon 
Church  that  is  as  distinct  from  that  led 
by  Joseph  Smith,  the  son  of  Joseph,  as 
it  is  from  that  wffiich  pertains  to  poly- 
gamy and  Salt  Lake.  He  has  defined 
for  us  the  three,  in  these  words  : 

“The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  ” ; or,  the  Church  of  Salt 
Lake. 

“The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints ; ” or,  the 
anti-polygamy  Mormons,  with  head- 
quarters in  Iowa,  now  presided  over 
by  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  Prophet 
Smith.  It  may  be  surprising  to  some 
that  this  branch  of  the  Church  possesses 
a membership  of  20,000  or  more  ; that 
it  owns  the  old  temple  at  Kirtland ; and 
that  it  maintains  mission  work  in 
Utah  for  the  conversion  of  the  Brigham- 
ites  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

“The  Church  of  Christ sometimes 
called  the  “ Whitmerites.” 

To  the  last-named  branch  David 
Whitmer  belonged ; in  fact,  from  him  it 
took  its  popular  name.  In  his  “ Ad- 
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dress  to  all  Believers,”  issued  in  1887, 
he  defined  his  doctrine  in  full ; but  in- 
to that,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  de- 
nounced polygamy  and  spiritual  wife- 
hood, we  have  no  reason  now  to  go. 

When  Whitmer  left  the  aspiring  in- 
iquities and  dangerous  combinations 
of  cunning,  fraud  and  force,  at  Far 
West,  he  held  to  his  Church,  while  repu- 
diating its  leaders  ; and  a high  honor,  in- 
deed, did  he  aspire  to  in  the  dark  days 
that  followed  the  murder — for  murder 
it  was — of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith. 
Like  Young,  and  Rigdon,  and  Strang,  he 
sought  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Joseph, 
and  become  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church,  and  was  baptized  by  William  E. 
McLellen,  in  September,  1847,  “to  be 
the  successor  of  Joseph  the  Seer;” 
but  at  a later  date  he  repudiated  McLel- 
len and  his  works. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  lightly  touch 
upon  two  of  his  many  affirmations  of 
the  truth  of  his  testimony  in  the  Book  ; 
one,  in  1884,  when  he  declared  : “As 

my  testimony  stands,  so  it  is.  I have 
not,  nor  will  I deny  it.”  * And  again, 
in  that  proclamation  issued  in  1881,  f 
when  he  solemnly  repeated  that  affirma- 
tion : “ I wish  now,  standing,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  sunset  of  life,  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  once  for  all,  to  make  this 
public  statement  : 

“ That  I have  never,  at  any  time,  de- 
nied that  testimony,  or  any  part  thereof, 
which  has  so  long  since  been  published 


* The  Kingston,  Missouri,  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1887  ; Saints'  Herald , Vol.  XXXV,  p. 
35- 

f “ Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.”  Pub- 
lished by  the  Reorganized  Church,  p.  8. 


with  that  Book,  as  one  of  the  Three  Wit- 
nesses. Those  who  know  me  best  well 
know  that  I have  always  adhered  to 
that  testimony.  And  that  no  man  may 
be  misled  or  doubt  my  present  views 
in  regard  to  the  same,  I do  again  affirm 
the  truth  of  all  of  my  statements,  as 
then  made  and  published.  . . God, 

in  whom  I trust,  being  my  judge  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  motives,  and  the 
faith  and  hope  that  is  in  me  of  eternal 
life.” 

David  Whitmer  died  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1888,  when  three  years  beyond 
the  four-score  mark.  Along  illness  had 
not  shaken  his  belief  as  above  express- 
ed, and  a few  evenings  before  his  death 
he  called  his  family  and  physician  to 
his  bedside,  and  to  the  latter  said  : “ Dr. 
Buchanan,  I want  you  to  say  whether 
or  not  I am  in  my  right  mind,  before 
giving  my  dying  testimony.” 

The  doctor  answered,  “ Yes ; you  are 
in  your  right  mind.” 

Then,  turning  to  those  about  him, 
the  old  man  uttered  the  words  you  have 
already  heard  : 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  all,  the  Bible 
and  the  record  of  the  Nephites,  is  true. 

. . My  trust  is  in  Christ  forever,  world 

without  end.  Amen.”  * 

I cannot  deny  that  I have  followed 
the  lives  of  these  three  with  the  in- 
stincts of  an  historian  rather  than  those 
of  the  theologian ; have  missed  many 
chances  for  a sharp  blow  at  them  or 
their  creed — a blow  withheld  because 
they  have  received  as  many  blows 
as  their  offenses  deserved,  in  the 

* The  Richmond,  Mo.,  Democrat , February 
2d,  1888. 
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fierce  warfare  that  has  been  waged 
since  orthodoxy  shut  Sidney  Rigdon 
out  of  the  hall  of  Palmyra,  and  Alexan- 
der Campbell  bore  down  upon  him 
with  the  splendid  onset  of  a warrior 
eager  for  the  fray.  And  I must  also 
confess  to  an  impression  that  perhaps 
has  not  yet  been  set  into  a belief,  that 
David  Whitmer  and  Martin  Harris  were 
dupes  of  deeper  men  ; believing,  per- 
haps, upon  evidence  and  from  motives 
that  would  have  been  scorned  by 
stronger  and  more  cultured  men  ; but 
believing  honestly  and  holding  their 
faith  unto  the  end.  Of  Oliver  Cowdery, 
I would  not  say  as  much.  But  how 


much  of  honesty  wTe  may  accord  them, 
and  how  much  of  sympathy  can  be  for- 
given in  the  case  of  misled  men,  who 
gave  so  much  where  so  little  was 
returned  ; no  one  who  is  willing-minded 
and  ready  to  receive  the  light,  however 
disenchanting  it  may  be,  can  follow  the 
history  of  the  Mormon  Church — 

whether  it  be  under  Joseph  Smith,  Brig- 
ham Young,  John  Taylor  or  Wilford 
Woodruff — without  regarding  it  as  a 
phenomenal  structure,  built  by  a calcu- 
lating imposition  upon  trusting  ignor- 
ance, and  infusing  something  of  these 
twin  elements  into  every  change  and 
turning  of  its  devious  career. 


ERASTUS  WELLS. 


The  ability  shown  by  Erastus  Wells 
in  several  directions,  his  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  public  trust  reposed  in 
his  hands,  and  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  advancement  of  measures 
for  the  good  of  St.  Louis,  caused  him 
long  since  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  that  metropolis  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  All  that  he  has 
achieved  or  gained  has  come  as  the 
result  of  his  own  efforts.  He  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1823;  his  early  days  being  spent 
upon  a farm,  and  his  only  chance  for 
securing  an  education  coming  from  the 
common  schools,  between  his  twelfth 
and  sixteenth  years,  to  obtain  which  he 
was  compelled  daily  to  walk  to  a log 
school-house  two  miles  away.  At  six- 
teen, his  father  having  died,  he  was 


compelled  to  solve  the  problem  of  life 
upon  his  own  account.  He  became  a 
clerk  in  a store  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
at  $8  per  month,  and  is  next  seen 
faithfully  at  work  in  a like  capacity 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  a store  in  which 
ex-Governor  Hunt  was  a partner.  Al- 
though his  salary  was  of  a meagre, 
character,  he  practiced  care  and  econo- 
my, and  was  ere  long  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  $140 — a small  fortune  for  any 
boy  to  possess  in  those  days. 

To  a youth  of  his  pushing  energy 
and  ambition,  the  better  chances  of  the 
opening  West  became  a temptation  that 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortune  in  St.  Louis, 
which  was  then  an  enterprising  frontier 
town,  toward  which  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion was  rapidly  settlir  g.  He  reached 
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there  in  September,  1843,  an<^  once 
entered  resolutely  upon  a business  ca- 
reer. St.  Louis  was  even  then  a large 
city,  and  in  passing  from  one  business 
portion  to  another  much  walking  was 
involved  to  a wasteful  expenditure  of 
time.  Young  Wells  reasoned  that  a 
speedier  mode  of  travel  must  soon  be 
adopted.  At  that  time  the  “upper 
ferry”  landing  at  North  Market  Street 
was  a prominent  locality,  and,  acting 
upon  his  conclusions,  he  formed,  in 
November  of  the  year  of  his  arrival,  a 
partnership  with  Calvin  Case,  and 
started  the  first  omnibus  line  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  rolling  stock  con- 
sisted of  but  one  omnibus,  built  in  the 
city,  and  presided  over  by  the  enter- 
prising youth,  who  acted  as  proprietor, 
driver,  fare-taker,  etc.  Business  opened 
slowly,  but  as  people  began  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  the  new  means  of  lo- 
cal transit,  the  patronage  was  increased, 
and  additional  vehicles  were  placed 
upon  the  line  as  they  were  needed.  Mr. 
Wells  eventually  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est, and  for  some  years  thereafter  was 
variously  employed,  a white  lead  fac- 
tory and  a saw-mill  being  among  his 
enterprises.  Finally,  returning  to  his 
original  business,  he  established  in  1850 
a partnership  with  Calvin  Case,  Robert 
O’Blennus  and  Lawrence  Matthews, 
bought  up  all  the  'bus  lines  in  the  city, 
and  for  some  years  managed  a very 
large  and  paying  business.  At  one  pe- 
riod one  of  the  most  profitable  features 
of  the  enterprise  was  the  running  of  a 
line  of  coaches  to  Belleville,  111.  In 
1855  Mr.  Case  was  killed  in  a bridge 
disaster  at  the  Gasconade  River,  and 


the  partnership  was  thus  dissolved. 
Mr.  Wells  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
four  partners. 

Another  system  of  locomotion  was 
about  this  time  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  Mr.  Wells'  quick-sighted 
business  instinct  told  him  something  of 
its  certain  greatness  and  success.  In 
1859  he  took  a prominent  part  in  organ- 
izing the  Missouri  Railway  Company, 
and  started*  the  first  car  on  the  Olive 
Street  line  on  July  4th  of  that  year.  He 
served  as  President  of  the  Company  un- 
til 1881,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest 
and  retired  from  street  railroad  man- 
agement, having  seen  the  system  grow 
from  small  and  doubtful  beginnings  to 
its  existing  magnitude. 

This  is  but  one  direction  in  which 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  his  ability,  his  en- 
ergy and  his  capital  available  to  the 
general  good  of  St.  Louis.  Among  the 
positions  he  has  held,  or  now  holds, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : Presi- 
dent of  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railway, 
from  Grand  Avenue,  West  St.  Louis,  to 
Florissant ; Director  in  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad  ; President  of  the 
Accommodation  Bank  ; a Director  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Commercial  Bank; 
President  of  the  Laclede  Gaslight  Com- 
pany. He  also  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Southern  Hotel. 

Mr.  Wells  had  not  long  been  a resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  before  his  admirable 
business  qualities,  coupled  with  his 
executive  capacity  and  popularity, 
pointed  him  out  as  one  sure  to  be 
called  to  public  position.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  the  City  Council.  He 
was  again  chosen  in  1854,  and  for  a 
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period  of  fourteen  years  retained  his 
seat  in  that  body,  relinquishing  it  only 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in 
1869.  During  this  long  period,  so  event- 
ful in  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  his  voice 
and  vote  were  always  in  favor  of  any 
judicious  and  timely  measure  that 
seemed  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  city.  He  was  energetic 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  sanitary 
measures  and  a better  supply  of  water, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  exertions 
that  the  Council  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  requesting  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  three  million  loan  for 
adequate  water  works  for  the  growing 
city.  Being  strongly  impressed  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  police  organiza- 
tion of  that  period,  he  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  police  system, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  tireless 
and  persistent  labors  against  a combi- 
nation of  extraordinary  strength  that 
the  Council  was  persuaded  to  recom- 
mend the  Legislature  to  give  St.  Louis 
such  a measure  of  reform,  and  the 
Legislature  was  prevailed  upon  to 
enact  the  law. 

The  faithfulness  and  capability  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells  in  the  one  position  natur- 
ally caused  the  people  of  St.  Louis  to 
desire  that  the  same  qualities  should  be 
directed  to  the  public  service  in  another. 
Accordingly,  in  1868  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Forty-first  Congress,  and  returned  to  the 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  by  majori- 
ties which  indicate  the  confidence  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
brought  to  his  new  duties  the  same  en- 


ergy and  industry  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  own  affairs  and  in  the  City  Council. 
It  was  said  that  he  really  accomplished 
more  for  St.  Louis  in  a practical  way 
than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  that  office.  He  secured 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  Custom- 
house, and  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  work  inaugurated  on  a scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  growing  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  procured  the  first  money  for 
the  improvement,  systematically  and 
intelligently,  of  the  Mississippi;  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  jetty  system, 
and  introduced  the  Eads  Jetty  bill  in 
the  Forty-first  Congress,  and  performed 
most  valuable  services  by  his  speeches 
and  intercourse  with  public  men  in 
directing  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  Mississippi  as  the  great  water-way 
of  the  North  American  continent.  His 
liberal  views,  unquestioned  honesty 
and  rugged  common  sense  gave  him 
an  influence  at  Washington  far  beyond 
that  possessed  by  many  more  preten- 
tious and  prominent  men.  Among  the 
committees  to  which  he  gave  special 
service  may  be  mentioned  that  on  Rail- 
roads and  Canals,  Commerce,  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads, 
of  which  William  A.  Wheeler  was  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Wells  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
General  Grant’s,  and  among  the  many 
incidents  that  grew  out  of  that  acquaint- 
ance the  following,  characteristic  of 
both  men,  may  be  related  : President 
Grant  was  holding  a reception  at  the 
White  House,  immediately  after  his  in- 
auguration. A number  of  prominent 
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men  were  present,  and  as  Mr.  Wells 
approached  to  pay  his  respects,  Grant 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand,  and 
said,  “Wells,  how  do  you  do?  I 
didn’t  think  when  I used  to  see  you 
driving  an  omnibus  in  St.  Louis  that 
you  would  ever  be  a Congressman.” 

“And  I never  thought,”  was  Mr. 
Wells’ ready  reply,  “when  I saw  you 
driving  a wood  wagon  on  Gravois  Road 
that  you  would  ever  be  President,”  a 
response  that  caused  a smile  to  spread 
over  the  faces  of  all  present,  Grant 
included. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress 
Mr.  Wells  has  lived  the  life  of  a quiet 
citizen,  looking  after  the  many  posses- 
sions which  a life  of  industry  has  se- 
cured him,  and  in  the  comfort  of  a re- 
fined and  pleasant  home.  In  1850  he 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  John  F. 
Heney,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 


dren, two  sons  and  a daughter.  His 
wife  having  died,  Mr.  Wells  in  1879 
married  Mrs.  Eleanor  P.  Bell,  widow  of 
David  W.  Bell. 

As  has  been  already  said,  Mr.  Wells 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Success  was  won  through  great  hard- 
ships and  severe  toil ; but  the  unbe- 
friended and  penniless  boy  who  boldly 
struck  out  into  the  virgin  West  to  create 
for  himself  a sphere  of  action  and  a 
home,  brought  such  physical  and  men- 
tal resources  into  action  that  Fortune 
relented  and  freely  showered  her  gifts 
upon  him.  With  all  his  wealth,  how- 
ever, he  is  the  same  unostentatious,  ge- 
nial and  kindly  man  of  the  people  as  in 
the  days  of  his  struggling  adversity, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  self-reliant  and 
hardy  class  of  men  of  whom  St.  Louis 
has  been  so  conspicuously  fruitful. 


Edward  L.  Eames. 
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VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  VERSIONS  AND  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
PRINTED  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  AND  ALLUSIONS  TO  AFFINITIES  BETWEEN 
LANGUAGES  IN  WHICH  THE  BIBLE  WAS  TRANSLATED. 

VII. 


1521. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin  by  Jacob  Sacon.  A copy  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Newman. 
A portion  of  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  into  German  by  Martin 
Luther,  during  the  time  when  he  was 
lodged  for  safety  in  the  strong  castle  at 
Wartburg.  After  his  return  to  Witten- 
berg he  published  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  thirteen  years 
he  finished  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible. 

During  this  year  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Anselmi. 

1522. 

The  third  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  was  published  by  Eras- 
mus. In  this  edition  he  inserted  the 
text  (St  John  v.,  7th)  which  he  had  re- 
jected in  his  first  two  editions.  It  had 
been  previously  omitted  for  tire  reason 
that  the  same  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  manuscripts  he  had  originally  em- 
ployed. This  alteration  was  made  on 
the  authority  of  a manuscript  now  in 
Dublin.  The  first  version  from  the 
Greek  was  made  by  Tyndale  from  this 

* Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


third  edition.  A copy  of  the  Complu- 
tensian  text  was  not  seen  by  Erasmus 
until  after  the  year  1522,  but  his  fourth 
and  fifth  editions  contain  many  altera- 
tions made  in  conformity  to  it.  What 
is  known  as  Luther’s  autograph  edition 
of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  parts  from 
his  manuscript  as  he  translated'  it.  The 
New  Testament  appeared  first,  and  the 
dates  are  1522-6,  etc.  These  parts 
were  afterward  bound  in  a solid  vol- 
ume. 

The  typographical  work  was  per- 
formed by  Johannen  Knoblouch,  at 
Strassburg. 

Luther  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Melanchthon,  a Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  work  was 
read  with  avidity  by  the  German  na- 
tion. This  illustrious  man  engaged 
against  the  united  forces  of  the  papal 
world,  and  stood  the  shock  with  brav- 
ery as  well  as  success.  He  boldly 
asserted  the  inefficacy  of  indulgences, 
regarding  penitence,  and  works  of 
mercy  and  charity,  alone  capable  of 
forming  a reconciliation  with  God.  He 
published  a thesis  containing  ninety- 
five  propositions  on  indulgences,  and 
challenged  opposition.  The  thirteen 
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years  which  he  devoted  to  the  work  of 
translating  the  S.  S.  were  years  of 
unremitting  conscientious  labor.  It  is 
said  that  he  dropped  the  theological 
style,  and  sought  among  the  people  for 
phrases  as  artless  and  simple  as  those 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.  He  frequently 
visited  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society  that  he  might 
become  familiar  with  their  simplest 
words  ; for,  said  he,  “ I cannot  use  the 
language  of  the  court.”  Not  a sentence 
of  the  Bible  was  translated  until  he  had 
sought  for  the  briefest,  clearest  and 
strongest  equivalent  to  it  in  German. 
He  translated  the  Bible  eighty  years 
before  our  English  version  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  time  which  he  spent  in 
this  work  he  describes  as  “ bright  and 
joyous  days.”  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says:  “I  have  exerted  myself  in 
translating,  to  give  pure  and  clear  Ger- 
man, and  it  has  verily  happened  that 
we  have  sought  and  questioned  a fort- 
night, three,  four  weeks  for  a single 
word,  and  yet  it  was  not  always  found. 
In  Job  we  so  labored,  Philip  Melanch- 
thon,  Aurogallus  and  I,  that  in  four 
days  we  sometimes  barely  finished 
three  lines.  It  is  well  enough  to  plow 
when  the  field  is  cleared,  but  to  root 
out  stock  and  stone  and  prepare  the 
ground  is  what  no  one  will.  We  must 
not  ask  the  men  of  letters  in  the  Latin 
language  how  we  should  speak  Ger- 
man, as  the  asses  do,  but  we  must 
ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lanes,  the  common  man  in 
the  market-place,  and  read  in  their 
mouths  how  to  speak,  and  translate 
according  thereto ; then  they  under- 


stand, for  they  see  we  are  speaking 
German  to  them.” 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  was 
printed,  in  italics,  at  Basel,  by  J.  Wolf; 
another  by  Sacon,  and  still  another,  by 
Koburger,  at  Nuremberg. 

I523- 

A Latin  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  silver  ornamentation  upon 
the  title-page;  was  published  by  Kno- 
blouch. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  was 
printed  by  Mareschal. 

The  New  Testament,  in  French,  was 
translated  by  Jacques  le  Fevre  d’Eta- 
ples,  and  came  from  the  press  of 
Guilaume  Vorsterman,  at  Antwerp. 

Luther  in  this  year  published  the 
Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  Each  one  of  the  transla- 
tors who  engaged  in  this  work  with 
Luther  had  a separate  task  assigned  to 
him  according  to  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions. 

1524. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed, 
in  German,  on  vellum,  by  Frederichen 
Peypus,  at  Nuremberg.  This  cele- 
brated work  has  the  wood  illustra- 
tions beautifully  colored  with  remark- 
able skill. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  German, 
was  printed  at  Strassburg  by  Wolff 
Kopphel.  A copy  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society. 

Luther  published  the  Canticles,  as- 
sisted by  Melanchthon  and  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Germany. 
Luther  collated  the  ancient  Latin  ver- 
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sions  and  the  Hebrew  text  ; Melanch- 
thon  examined  the  Greek  original  ; 
Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  pro- 
fessors referred  to  the  rabbinical  writ- 
ings. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  were  translated  by  Tyndale,  and 
printed  in  English  at  Hamburgh. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed,  in  French,  by  Simon  de 
Colines,  and  an  edition,  in  the  same 
language,  was  published  at  Paris,  by 
d’Estaples.  A copy  of  the  latter  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Societe  de  l’his- 
toire  du  Protestantisme  Francais. 

An  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  Greek,  a copy  of  which 
is  with  the  society  above  named. 

The  first  Danish  version  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  was  made  by  Hans 
Mikkelsen,  sometimes  called  John  Mich- 
aelis.  It  was  published  in  1524,  at 
Leipsic,  and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  five 
years  later.  A portion  of  the  S.  S.  in 
this  language  is  contained  in  a manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Copenhagen,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  in  servile 
imitation  of  the  Vulgate,  defective  in 
several  parts,  and  proceeds  no  further 
than  2d  Kings.  In  the  second  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a Danish  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Pedersen,  a Lu- 
theran clergyman.  The  Norse,  or  old 
Danish  tongue,  has  been  preserved 
almost  in  its  pristine  purity  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  present  time,  but 
this  ancient  language  has  in  its  parent 
country  undergone  so  many  alterations 


that  an  Icelander  and  a Dane,  speaking 
in  their  respective  dialects,  are  almost 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  So  great 
indeed  is  the  divergence  of  the  modern 
idioms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  from 
the  parent  stem  that  the  language  of 
the  Edda  has  not  been  understood  for 
about  four  hundred  years  by  Swedes 
or  Danes,  without  previous  study. 
These  modern  dialects  are  distin- 
guished from  other  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  family  by  having  a passive 
voice,  and  two  articles,  one  of  which 
is  prefixed  and  the  other  affixed  to 
nouns.  In  point  of  pronunciation  the 
Danish  is  considered  the  softest  lan- 
guage in  Europe,  the  consonants  be- 
ing pronounced  so  softly  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible.  It  is  softer  than 
Swedish,  but  the  intonation  of  the 
Swedish  language  is  more  marked, 
and  its  features  are  more  characteristic 
than  those  of  its  sister-dialect,  the  Dan- 
ish. This  version  of  Michaelis  was 
executed  by  the  command  and  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Christian 
II.,  a monarch,  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
whose  character  earlier  writers  have 
depicted  in  the  blackest  colors,  but 
whom  posterity,  though  not  blind  to  his 
faults,  seems,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to 
favor.  Like  Henry  VIII.,  he  seemed 
to  have  been  actuated  less  by  zeal 
for  the  progress  of  truth  than  by  the 
desire  to  free  his  kingdom  from  the 
domination  and  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
During  a rebellion  in  Denmark  he  fled 
for  safety  to  Holland,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  expatriation  that  he  promoted 
the  translation  and  publication  of 
the  New  Testament.  Hans  Mikkelsen, 


fr-unktin,  Ehgravmp  a Printing 
//ew  Yorfc 
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translator,  was  originally  Mayor  of 
Malmoe,  in  Scania,  or  Southern  Swe- 
den, and  afterward  he  became  Secre- 
tary to  Christian  II.  He  voluntarily 
forsook  his  country,  his  connections 
and  interests,  and  accompanied  his 
sovereign  into  exile.  When  compelled 
at  length,  by  the  resentment  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  Netherlands,  to  leave 
his  royal  patron,  he  retired  to  Harder- 
wick,  in  Guelderland,  where  he  died 
about  eight  years  after  his  New  Testa- 
ment had  left  the  press.  This  version 
professes  to  be  properly  translated 
according  to  the  Latin,  but  it  is  evident 
that  only  the  first  part  of  the  work  was 
so  translated ; that  portion  which  con- 
tains the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the 
Latin  version  of  Erasmus  appears.  In 
the  Acts  and  the  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mikkelsen  has  followed  the 
German  version  of  Luther  so  closely 
that  his  translation  is  little  else  than  a 


verbal  transmutation.  Some  writers 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  cir- 
cumstance by  suggesting  that  Mikkel- 
sen had  probably  commenced  his  trans- 
lation before  Luther’s  version  appeared, 
but  that  when  he  came  to  the  Epistles, 
the  first  edition  of  Luther’s  version  hav- 
ing then  been  published,  he  preferred 
the  version  of  the  faithful  and  intrepid 
reformer  to  that  of  the  timid  and  inde- 
cisive Erasmus.  The  language  in 
which  Mikkelsen  wrote  is  partly  Dan- 
ish and  partly  Swedish,  resembling  the 
dialect  still  spoken  in  his  native  district 
of  Scania.  He  has  arranged  the  books 
of  his  New  Testament  in  the  same  order 
as  in  that  of  Luther,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  those  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  are  placed  after  the  rest 
on  account  of  the  doubt  then  enter- 
tained by  the  reformers  as  to  their 
authenticity. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 
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WILLIAM  NUMSEN. 


William  Numsen,  who  has  created 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  Balti- 
more, and  is  recognized  as  a self-made 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
was  born  on  December  3d,  1803,  at 
Delmhorst,  in  the  dukedom  of  Olden- 
berg,  Germany,  the  son  of  Peter  Num- 
sen and  Sophie  (Mendsen)  Numsen ; 
the  mother’s  grandfather  having  kept 
school  in  Oldenberg,  while  the  father’s 
grandfather  was  an  “ Oberforster,  ” or 


one  who  had  charge  of  the  game  of 
the  Duke. 

Mr.  Numsen  was  the  second  in  a 
family  of  three  children.  His  father 
had  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  was  unsuccessful,  became  en- 
gaged in  lawsuits,  and  found  himself 
in  time  possessed  of  little  or  nothing. 
The  mother  of  the  family,  in  order  that 
a way  might  be  opened  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  family  fortunes,  came 
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to  America,  where  her  brother,  a Lu- 
theran minister,  had  charge  of  a 
congregation  in  Philadelphia.  One 
year  later  the  father  also  crossed  the 
sea,  leaving  the  son  William  and  his 
sister  in  care  of  the  maternal  grand- 
parents. Not  long  after  the  grand- 
father died,  and  these  two  little  ones 
fell  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
set  them  to  hard  tasks,  and  seemed 
imbued  with  a desire  to  use  or  misuse 
them  only  as  profit  could  be  had  out  of 
them.  They  suffered  from  hunger,  the 
need  of  clothes  and  ill-treatment  in 
other  ways.  The  grandmother  was  un- 
able to  help  them  herself,  but  she  in- 
duced a good-hearted  Moravian  sea 
captain  to  take  them  to  America,  and 
their  escape  from  bondage  was  effected 
by  night,  although  they  were  pursued 
by  the  police.  They  reached  Bremen 
safely  after  two  hours’  walk,  and  em- 
barked in  the  ship  “Diana,”with  favoring 
prospects  of  soon  seeing  their  beloved 
parents  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
sea.  But  man  proposes  vainly  some- 
times upon  the  sea  as  on  the  land.  When 
only  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  after  a tedious  voyage  of 
twelve  weeks,  a violent  storm  arose, 
which  became  a hurricane  and  swept 
the  vessel  of  her  entire  rigging,  carry- 
ing away  masts,  bowsprit  and  rudder. 
After  drifting  for  seven  days  the  vessel 
commenced  to  sink,  when  a vessel  out- 
ward bound  from  New  York  hove  in 
sight  and  came  to  the  rescue.  Crew 
and  passengers  were  taken  to  Holland, 
where  the  Bremen  consul  gave  them 
aid,  and  the  two  children  set  out  once 
more  for  the  home  they  had  so  quietly 


left  as  they  thought  forever.  The  boy 
William,  with  no  one  to  care  for  or  re- 
strain him,  led  a wild  life  for  a time, 
but  the  death  of  a comrade  with  whom 
he  was  skating  upon  the  Sabbath 
aroused  the  better  part  of  a true  and 
manly  nature,  and  he  set  his  feet  rigidly 
in  the  way  he  should  go.  When  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  left  Bremen  and 
again  turned  his  face  toward  the  New 
World,  this  time  as  a “redemptioner,” 
or  one  whose  services  were  to  be  sold 
for  his  passage  upon  his  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore. 

That  point  was  safely  reached  this 
time,  and  the  lad  found  himself  appren- 
ticed to  a baker  named  Muth,  a name 
which,  signifying,  in  the  home  tongue, 
“courage,”  perhaps  encouraged  the 
apprentice  to  the  cultivation  of  a noble 
quality  that  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  his  life.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  worked  out  his  four 
months  at  $6  per  month,  and  after  a 
time  spent  in  the  employ  of  others,  he 
had  the  courage  to  commence  life  upon 
his  own  account,  renting  a bakery  at  $3 
per  month  and  the  necessary  tools,  a 
friend  going  security  for  the  needed 
stock  in  trade,  or  three  barrels  of  flour. 
He  boarded  himself,  and  being  young 
and  hardy  did  not  have  need  for  a bed. 
As  he  persevered  and  prospered — for 
men  of  his  calibre  and  pluck  do  pros- 
per, as  a matter  of  course— he  was  in 
time  enabled  to  have  his  mother, 
brother  and  American-born  sisters 
come  to  him  and  have  a share  in  that 
prosperity.  As  time  passed  he  enlarged 
and  increased  his  business,  and  finally 
embarked  in  that  of  pickling,  pre- 
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serving  and  hermetically  sealing,  a 
trade  which  was  then  a novelty,  and 
regarded  among  the  new  arts.  But  he 
made  of  it  an  unquestioned  success, 
and  it  is  now  probably  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  with  a reputation  as 
wide  as  the  country  itself,  while  speci- 
mens of  his  art  are  found  upon  the 
shelves  from  Maine  to  California. 

Mr.  Numsen  commenced  his  labors 
in  Baltimore  upon  Pratt  Street  in  1847. 
As  increase  of  business  demanded 
better  facilities,  he  removed  to  a ware- 
house on  Light  Street,  and  in  1850  he 
took  his  son-in-law  into  business  with 
him,  under  the  firm  name  of  Numsen  & 
Thomas.  He  built  a new  warehouse 
and  erected  the  one  at  present  occupied 
in  1851,  and  commenced  the  oyster 
canning  business,  in  connection  with 
that  already  established.  The  future 
changes  in  the  firm  were  as  follows  : 
In  1853  hi s sons,  John  W.  and  N.  G. 
Numsen,  were  added;  in  1862  John  F. 
Thomas  withdrew  and  S.  John  Carroll 
became  a partner,  the  firm  being  then 
known  as  Numsen,  Carroll  & Co. ; Mr. 
Carroll  withdrew  in  1868,  and  the  firm 
became  William  Numsen  & Sons,  as  it 
has  since  remained  and  is  now  known. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  change,  William 
N.  Numsen,  a third  son,  was  added. 
The  packing  house  of  the  firm  is  on 
Jackson  Street,  and  has  a water  front 
upon  two  docks  of  180  feet.  Its 
capacity  is  65,000  cans  daily.  They 
also  have  a three-story  packing  house 
on  German  Street  that  is  used  for  pickles 
and  vinegar  manufacture,  and  also  had 
an  establishment  at  Easton,  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  for  preserving  peaches 


which  grew  in  that  section ; but  this 
was  discontinued  in  1884.  They  have 
also  a factory  at  York,  Pa.,  for  con- 
densing milk  and  packing  small  fruits. 
They  employ  400  persons  in  the  fruit 
and  oyster  business  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  They  also  had  a large 
packing  house  at  Chicago,  111.,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  after 
which  they  built  the  first  large  iron- 
front  warehouse  in  that  city.  In  1876 
they  gave  up  the  Chicago  house,  desir- 
ing to  have  a personal  overlook  of  all 
their  operations,  which  should  there- 
after be  confined  to  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Numsen  owns  a productive  farm  of  540 
acres  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  the 
products  of  which  are  canned  and  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  firm. 

Mr.  Numsen  has  been  a useful,  thriv- 
ing, industrious  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  by  use 
of  his  money  or  personal  influence  to 
extend  the  material  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  city,  and  showing  by  his 
example  that  an  honest  and  upright  life 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  success.  Much 
might  be  said  of  his  integrity  and  the 
reputation  it  has  secured  him,  but  one 
example  will  suffice.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  O.  A.  Parker,  the  tin  merchant  on 
South  Charles  Street,  sent  for  Mr.  Num- 
sen when  he  was  embarrassed  and 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  the  use  of 
any  money  without  security,  having 
such  confidence  in  him,  and  he  ac- 
cepted a loan  of  $60,000  at  six  per 
cent.,  every  dollar  of  which  was  paid 
on  maturity. 

In  1821  Mr.  Numsen  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  Reformed  Evangelical 
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Church,  located  on  Conway  Street, 
where  he  continued  until  1841,  when 
he  assisted  to  organize  the  present  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Association  on  Green 
Street.  He  has  been  an  active  member 
and  liberal  contributor  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  was  married  in  1823  to  Miss 
Mary  Schneider,  and  almost  a half  cen- 
tury of  domestic  peace  and  loving  com- 
panionship was  vouchsafed  them  ; and 
had  the  wife  remained  but  one  year  more 
by  his  side  before  she  was  called  to  a 
higher  world,  a golden  wedding  would 
have  celebrated  a union  that  was  as 
happy  as  it  was  long.  Fourteen  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four 
are  living — John  W.,  Nathaniel  G., 


Peter  and  William  N.  As  has  been 
suggested  in  the  foregoing,  they  have 
been  their  father’s  active  and  faithful 
aids  in  the  conduct  of  his  many  busi- 
ness affairs. 

In  1870  Mr.  Numsen  paid  a visit  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  found  but 
few  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  only 
one  near  relative  to  welcome  his  re- 
turn. He  was  asked  to  preach  to  the 
people,  and  as  those  who  had  known 
him  as  a reckless  youth  saw  what  he 
had  become,  they  acknowledged  that  a 
transformation  had  indeed  taken  place, 
and  that  out  of  the  privation  and  hard 
chances  of  his  boyhood,  noble  and 
sttirdy  character  had  been  produced. 


OLD  BURGOS,  SPAIN. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  are  anxious  to  see  the  old  city  of 
Burgos,  which  was  founded  in  844.  It 
contains  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  Spain — indeed,  the  most  splen- 
did in  the  world.  WTe  found  an  excel- 
lent hotel,  the  “ De  Paris,”  opposite  the 
“ Quartel  de  Caballerin  ; ” the  rooms 
were  better  than  we  had  either  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris  ; our  coffee  and  wheaten 
rolls  were  brought  to  our  rooms  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  partak- 
ing of  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee,  we 
take  a walk  to  visit,  first,  the  market  in 
the  “Plaza  Mayor,”  or  “Plaza  de  Con- 
stitution,” and  pass,  on  our  way,  little 
donkeys  loaded  with  fagots  and  brush 
which  nearly  cover  them  all  over. 


They  seem  to  be  a useful  institution  in 
Spain  ; they  cost  but  little,  and  live  on 
nothing  but  the  coarsest  hay.  As  we 
approach  the  market  we  see  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Plaza  a bronze  statue  of 
Charles  III,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade.  At  the  end  of  the  Plaza, 
near  the  river,  is  the  Town  Hall,  where 
repose  the  remains  of  the  formidable  hero 
of  early  Castilian  history,  the  Cid,  and 
his  wife,  Ximena.  In  the  market  are 
the  peasants  with  live  rabbits,  chickens 
and  various  things  to  sell.  The  women, 
with  their  baskets,  sit  down  on  the  cold 
stone  pavements,  and  while  waiting  for 
customers  are  busy  with  their  knitting, 
as  they  are  in  every  shop  and  door- 
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way  that  we  pass.  But  we  see  the  old 
■cathedral  close  by,  and  a polite  police- 
man shows  us  the  entrance.  The  steps 
leading  to  it  are  covered  with  beggars, 
looking  as  if  they  might  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  brave  Cid.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  in  having  a bright 
young  Spanish  priest  to  guide  us  about 
the  cathedral.  We  first  enter  the  lan- 
tern or  dome,  and  look  up  to  examine 
the  dome,  which  is  highly  ornamented 
with  exquisite,  fine  marble  carving, 
and  is  grand  beyond  description.  In 
the  main  chapel  Catholic  service  was 
going  on,  and  a large'  number  of  the 
poor  were  kneeling  on  the  cold  marble 
in  devout  worship,  crossing  themselves 
and  looking  at  Christ  on  the  cross.  The 
chanting  of  the  old  monks  and  the  boys 
and  the  music  from  the  grand  old  organ 
reverberated  through  the  arches  and 
chapels,  and  seemed  to  come  from  an- 
other world,  as  we  could  not  see  them. 
The  music  was  superb,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  different  parts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, during  our  visit  there.  Some- 
times they  seemed  near,  and  again  we 
could  just  hear  them  in  the  distance. 
Fifteen  chapels  were  clustered  around 
this  wonderful  pile.  Each,  as  we  visit 
it,  has  some  peculiar  interest  of  its  own, 
and  each  contains  artistic  or  historic 
treasures  that  seem  to  cry  out,  “Come 
and  look  at  us.”  The  young  priest 
seemed  anxious  to  have  us  see  every- 
thing, and  was  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  understand  him  ; he  would 
talk  Spanish,  then  try  his  French,  and 
once  in  a while,  in  broken  English, 
would  gesture  and  explain  all  he  could. 
I will  not  try  to  give  a description  of 


the  cathedral  in  detail,  but  will  leave 
that  to  professional  ecclesiologists.  Yet 
as  a lover  of  fine  architecture  I found 
abundant  food  for  contemplation  ; it  is 
varied  in  style,  and  so  rich  in  decora- 
tion, both  externally  and  internally, 
and  I walked  around  it  and  through  it 
with  exquisite  enjoyment.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Constable  Don  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco  was  the  most  wonderful  of 
chapels.  Opening  out  on  the  east  is 
the  old  sacristy,  a very  grand  room  in 
its  architectural  details  ; it  is  hung  round 
with  portraits  of  the  early  bishops.  Our 
priest  was  well  pleased  to  show  us  the 
chapel,  which  contains  the  coffer  or 
trunk  of  the  Cid — antiquated  enough — 
and  we  bought  a photograph  of  it. 
History  informs  us  that  he  was  in  want 
of  funds  for  the  conquest  of  Valencia, 
and  he  filled  this  trunk  with  sand  and 
pledged  it  to  two  Jews,  of  Burgos,  for 
a loan  of  six  hundred  marks,  making 
them  believe  that  it  was  full  of  valu- 
ables— a transaction  that  in  the  present 
day  would  most  probably  have  brought 
“My  Cid”  under  the  notice  of  the 
“Guardian  Civil.”  He  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  honestly  repaid  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

The  old  cathedral,  Santa  Maria  la 
Major,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Maurice, 
whose  effigy  is  under  the  great  lectern 
in  the  choir.  He  is  said  by  Street  to 
have  been  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  to  have  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Burgos  in  1214.  Juan  de  Colonia,  a 
German  by  birth,  is  said  to  have  de- 
signed the  grand  chapel  of  the  Consta- 
ble. It  is  a little  curious,  and,  as  Street 
observes,  “ not  very  gratifying  to  the 
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amour  propre  of  Spanish  artists,  that  in 
this  great  church  the  two  periods  in 
which  the  most  artistic  vigor  was 
shown,  and  the  grandest  architectural 
w'orks  undertaken,  were  marked,  first, 
by  the  rule  of  a well  traveled  bishop — 
commonly  said  to  be  an  Englishman  — 
under  an  English  prince,  and  who 
seems  to  have  employed  an  Angerine 
architect ; . and  the  second,  by  the  rule 
of  another  traveled  bishop,  who,  com- 
ing home  from  Germany,  brought  with 
him  a German  architect,  into  whose 
hands  all  the  great  works  in  the  city 
seem  at  once  to  have  been  put.  ” ( “ Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain,”  Chap.  II.)  This, 
no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  work  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  so  situated,  surrounded 
by  poor  buildings,  built  close  up  to  it, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  it  all  in  at 
once.  You  have  to  walk  around  it 
and  through  it,  and  return  to  it  and 
give  it  a careful  study.  There  is  some 
fine  sculpture  here,  but  there  are  no 
paintings  of  note.  We  pass  from  here, 
immediately  on  the  right,  the  old 
church  of  Saint  Agueda.  It  is  one  of 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  wherein  purga- 
tion by  adjuration  was  wont  to  be 
made.  Here  Roderigo  Diaz — more 
commonly  known  as  the  Cid — made 
Alfonso  VI  take  oath  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  death  of  his  brother  Sancho, 
“ and  from  that  day  forward,”  says 
Southey,  “there  was  no  love  toward 
1 My  Cid  ’ in  the  heart  of  the  King.” 

Not  far  from  here  are  three  particu- 
larly ugly  columns  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  house  where  the  Cid  was 
born  in  1026.  We  took  a drive  one 


afternoon  to  the  “Cortaja  de  Mora- 
flores,”  about  two  miles  in  the  country.. 
All  along  the  road  is  a grove  of  trees- 
planted  out  in  regular  order,  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet,  reaching 
to  the  River  Arlanzon,  which  makes  a 
beautiful  park,  called  the  lovely  Quinta. 
The  walks  are  not  graded,  but  it  is  a 
delightful  retreat  and  is  a grand  breath- 
ing place  for  the  people  beside  the 
river.  A number  of  donkeys,  loaded 
with  various  things  from  the  farms, 
came  along,  and  one  particularly  at- 
tracted our  attention  ; it  was  covered 
with  rough  sacking  with  pouches  on- 
each  side,  out  of  which  peeped  the 
heads  and  ears  of  a small  litter  of  pigs, 
an  equal  number  on  each  side.  The 
peasant  had  not  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  them  at  market  or  had  bought  them 
to  take  home,  and  that  was  his  way  of 
transporting  them.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  castle,  we  were  met  by  a Car- 
thusian monk,  who  saw  us  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall  (made  for  him  to  see 
who  approached)  after  a ring  of  the 
bell.  There  are  only  three  in  the  mon- 
astery. Every  monk  has  a cell,  a bed- 
room and  a garden  to  himself;  for 
silence  and  solitary  confinement  are 
the  rule  of  the  order.  The  chief  attrac- 
tions here  are  the  beautiful  tombs 
erected  by  Isabella  the  Catholic,  in 
memory  of  her  parents,  Juan  II  and. 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  of  her  brother, 
Don  Alfonso,  whose  death  in  1470,  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Isabella.  They  are  per- 
fect marvels  of  elaborate  workmanship 
and  deserve  close  inspection.  After 
leaving  the  monastery  we  went  in  an- 
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other  direction  along  the  river  to  the 
far-famed  convent  and  church  of  “Las 
Huelgos,”  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
“Cistercians,”  as  it  was  called.  Not 
much  pleasure  grounds  now,  judging 
from  the  deserted  village  near  the  walls. 
We  were  met  by  a bright  young  Span- 
iard at  the  old  Norman  arch,  and  look- 
ing through  the  iron  bars  we  notice 
about  a dozen  white  robed  sisters,  some 
with  white  and  some  with  black  veils, 
chanting  their  dirge-like  worship  and 
going  through  various  forms  and  cere- 
monies which  we  did  not  understand. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  founders, 
Alfonso  VIII  and  his  wife,  and  others. 
It  is  said  to  be  a very  rich  convent, 
owning  many  villages  and  thousands 
of  sheep.  “For  many  a generation,” 
says  Loomis,  “ it  was  the  first  convent 
in  the  land,  its  head  possessed  rights 
and  privileges  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Queen,  and  was  herself  usually  of 
royal  blood.”  None  but  noble  ladies 
can  enter  it  now,  and  all  must  bring  a 
fitting  dowry.  Our  guide  informed  us 
that  there  were  twenty-nine  nuns  in  the 
convent. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  we  see  the 
fortifications  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos. 
Our  driver  was  told  to  drive  up  to  it — 
we  were  tired  of  castles,  cathedrals, 
convents  and  old  churches  to-day.  It 
is  interesting  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  as  everything  of  the  sort  is  in 
Spain.  The  burial  of  the  Cid  took  place 
within.  “Among  other  numerous 
events  that  have  transpired  here,”  says 
Murray,  “Saint  Ferdinand  received 
Saint  Casilda,  daughter  of  the  Moor- 


ish King  of  Toledo,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity.”  Edward  I of  Eng- 
land espoused  Eleanor  of  Castile.  It 
became  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon 
in  1808  on  his  victorious  march  from 
Vitoria  to  Madrid ; Burgos  was  defended 
by  Count  Belvider  at  the  head  of  13,600 
men,  but  Napoleon  marched  in.  Well- 
ington laid  siege  to  it  in  1812,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  A long  account 
of  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  castle  would  be  interesting, 
but  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
hurried  journal. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we  are 
driven  to  one  of  the  old  mansions  (pal- 
acios) ; it  was  in  a dilapidated  condition 
and  occupied  by  poor  people.  It  was 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  archi- 
tecture is  domestic,  a noteworthy  speci- 
men of  the  times.  It  has  an  inner 
court  (patio),  with  two  tiers  of  galleries  ; 
in  this  inner  court  there  are  trees,  and 
there  had  been  a fountain,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  now  but  a frog  pond.  What 
changes  time  has  wrought  on  the  once 
proud  and  rich  Burgos  ! Where  are 
the  descendants  of  this  once  haughty 
race  ? 

We  leave  here  with  regret.  We  could 
not  find  any  one  who  spoke  English, 
so  we  had  to  use  what  little  Spanish  we 
knew  and  get  along  the  best  we 
could  with  signs  ; but  we  found  a ready 
response  whenever  we  asked  for  infor- 
mation, those  whom  we  asked  kindly 
going  with  us  to  point  out  the  way  to 
places  of  interest. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

Burgos,  Spain,  1889, 
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ASPEN,  COLORADO  : SOME  OF  ITS  FOUNDERS  AND  PIONEERS. 

J.  D.  HOOPER. 


Hon.  J.  D.  Hooper,  who  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  such  gifts  as  character- 
ize true  manhood  in  all  that  the  word 
implies,  is  descended  from  an  honorable 
ancestry  such  as  have  ever  been  de- 
lighted to  call  the  Sunny  South  their 
place  of  nativity.  His  grandfather, 
Nicholas  Hooper,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more County,  Md.,  where  he  was 
raised  and  educated,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  was  subsequently  united  in  t 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Ridgley, 
of  an  old  and  exemplary  Baltimore 
family,  and  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  until  he  acquired  a 
competency.  Being  a devoted  Chris- 
tian, he  contributed  largely  of  his 
means  to  church  and  kindred  interests, 
and  no  less  than  a dozen  churches 
erected  by  him  are  still  standing  as 
monuments  to  his  memory. 

His  father,  John  R.  Hooper,  born 
August  30th,  1813,  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
was  by  occupation  a tanner,  having 
learned  his  trade  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  “ Monumental  City.” 

When  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he 
established  himself  in  business  in  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  having  in  this  vicinity  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  timbered  land; 
and  he  gathered  the  bark  which  sup- 
plied his  tannery  and  utilized  the  tim- 
ber in  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  etc. 


He  successfully  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  tanning,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  at  this 
place  until  his  death.  In  politics  he 
was  an  old  line  Whig,  but  was  never  a 
seeker  after  place.  Having  adopted 
the  same  religious  faith  as  his  father, 
he  was  a steadfast  Methodist  all  his 
life,  and  was  ever  active  in  the  promo- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  Christianity. 

His  death  occurred  January  nth, 
i860.  His  family,  consisting  of  a wife, 
Emily  (Settle)  Hooper,  of  Warren 
County,  Va.,  to  whom  he  was  married 
January  5th,  1835,  and  nine  children, 
survived  him;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  about 
this  time,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
trials  and  privations  incident  to  such  a 
condition  of  things.  The  eldest  brother 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  the  sec- 
ond was  apprenticed  to  learn  a trade, 
the  elder  sisters  married  and  entered 
homes  thus  made  for  them,  which  exo- 
dus resulted  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
becoming  practically  the  head  of  the 
family. 

J.  D.  Hooper  was  born  May  nth, 
1850,  at  Front  Royal,  Warren  County, 
Va.,  and  it  was  there  that  his  young  life 
was  spent,  until  ten  years  of  age,  when, 
with  his  widowed  mother,  he  removed 
to  Clark,  Va.,  at  which  place  he  con- 
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tinued  his  residence  until  1869.  Having 
at  this  time  acquired  the  trade  of  car- 
penter and  joiner,  his  services  were 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  Key- 
stone Iron  Bridge  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  He  continued  with  this  con- 
cern engaged  in  bridge  building  until 
1872,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  which  he  rendered  efficient 
service,  until  he  removed  to  Colorado, 
locating  at  Leadville  in  1878,  where  he 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building 
until  February,  1881.  He  then  removed 
to  Aspen,  his  present  home,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  business  until  1884. 
He  then  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had 
by  close  observation  and  careful  inves- 
tigation become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  mines  and  mining  to  enter  upon 
that  pursuit  intelligently.  He  secured 
a one-year  lease  on  the  Aspen  lode  and 
began  operations.  When  for  ten  months 
he  had  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
development  of  this  property  without 
success,  he  became  greatly  discour- 
aged, and  having  an  offer  for  the  unex- 
pired two  months  of  the  lease,  which 
nearly  or  quite  reimbursed  him  for 
actual  money  expended,  he  submitted 
the  matter  to  his  wife,  and  acting  under 
the  advice  of  her  in  whom  he  ever 
found  a safe  counselor,  he  continued  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  with  renewed 
vigor  and  perseverance,  and  only  a few 
days  thereafter  opened  up  a rich  body  of 
ore,  which  up  to  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  netted  him  $300,000.  This  was 
among  the  first  mines  developed  in  the 
district,  and  is  known  as  the  celebrated 
Aspen  mine.  Mr.  Hooper  continued 


mining  pursuits,  which  resulted  in  the 
successful  development  of  the  “Camp 
Bird  ” mine,  now  operated  by  him.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Chron- 
icle mine,  at  Pitkin,  in  Gunnison. County, 
which  has  but  lately  revealed  a large 
body  of  ore,  and  he  is  at  present  giving 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  mining 
industries.  Mr.  Hooper  has  never  been 
found  wanting  in  any  capacity  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  tending 
to  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  prospering 
mining  camps  in  “ the  Rockies.” 

He  became  a resident  of  Aspen  when 
its  population  was  counted  by  the  hun- 
dreds instead  of  thousands,  and  has 
done  as  much  as  any  one  individual 
toward  bringing  it  from  its  primitive 
condition  to  the  delightful  city  it  now  is. 

He  contributed  the  lumber  and  labor 
toward  the  erection  of  the  first  church 
built  here,  and  furnished  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  first  school-house 
free  of  charge.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  electric  light 
plant,  which  is  still  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hooper  is  a conserva- 
tive Democrat,  always  casting  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  local  candidate  who 
seems  best  fitted  for  the  place,  irre- 
spective of  party. 

He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1883,  and 
re-elected  in  1884,  being  the  only  one 
ever  re-elected  to  that  office  in  Aspen, 
and  it  was  before  his  Mayoralty  that  he 
became  cognizant  of  the  irregularities 
being  conducted  by  the  so-called  Aspen 
Town  and  Land  Company,  who  were 
conveying  land  to  which  no  title  could 
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be  shown.  And  he,  with  others,  as 
early  as  1 88 1,  filed  a protest  in  the  land 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  against  the 
patent  to  the  town  site,  issuing  to  the 
then  County  Judge,  who  had  entered 
the  land  as  a town  site.  The  protest- 
ants  in  this  case  were  represented  by 
R.  G.  Ingersoll  in  the  hearing  of  the 
case  before  the  Land  Commissioner  at 
Washington.  In  May,  1884,  while 
Mayor,  Mr.  Hooper  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  had  this  case  called  up,  and  a 
hearing  had  while  there.  After  a re- 
view of  the  case,  the  Commissioner 
canceled  the  entry  made  by  the  County 
Judge.  The  city  being  without  funds 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Hooper  paid  Mr. 
Ingersoll  his  fees  out  of  his  private 
money,  which  was  subsequently  paid 
back  by  the  city.  The  question  as 
to  wTho  was  entitled  to  the  deeds  to 
the  unclaimed  lots  was  submitted  to  the 
District  Court,  where  the  -land  company 
was  sustained.  He  then  appealed  it  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  they  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court,  thus 
securing  a perfect  title  to  land  in  Aspen 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  settlers. 


In  November,  1885,  he  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Pitkin  County,  being  the 
only  Democrat  ever  elected  to  that 
office. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  married  April  30th, 
1872,  to  Mary  H.  Finnell,  of  Clark,  Va. 
To  them  were  born  two  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  a bright  boy  of 
three  and  one-half  years,  only  survived 
his  mother  about  one  year.  Her  death 
occurred  in  January,  1886,  and  it  was 
not  only  in  the  home  circle  that  this 
most  estimable  lady  was  missed,  for 
she  had  endeared  herself  most  affec- 
tionately to  the  hearts  of  her  associates, 
which  extended  to  all  who  knew  her. 
Mr.  Hooper  was  married  to  Miss  Stella 
Mooney,  his  present  wife,-  at  Aspen, 
Col.,  April  15th,  1888.  Mr.  Hooper 
is  a man  of  strict  integrity  and  up- 
rightness of  character,  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  which  is  evidenced  by 
those  who  know  him  by  saying  that 
he  was  never  known  to  ask  others 
to  invest  money  in  any  business 
transactions  without  the  specification 
that  he  should  invest  equally  with 
them. 


HENRY  TOURTELLOTTE. 


Henry  Tourtellotte  is  of  French  ex- 
traction, the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
this  country  having  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  year  1660  and  settled  at 
Rhode  Island,  which  locality  remained 
the  home  of  the  Tourtellottes  until  Mar- 
quis Tourtellotte,  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  moved  to  Westfield, 


N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  a brief 
period  only,  during  which  time  he  be- 
came united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Hotchkiss,  and  then  continued  his 
journey  westward  to  Du  Page  County, 
111.,  where  he  remained  during  the 
balance  of  his  life.  He  was  a black- 
smith by  trade,  but  devoted  his  time 
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chiefly  to  farming,  his  habits  and  cus- 
toms being  in  strict  keeping  with  that 
occupation.  His  death  occurred  in 
1879,  and  that  of  his  wife  in  the  year 
1858. 

Henry  Tourtellotte  was  born  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1839,  Du  Page  County, 
111.,  and  after  receiving  such  an 
education  as  the  common  schools  af- 
forded, at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he 
went  to  Minnesota  in  the  employ  of 
Indian  traders,  and  was  in  active  trade 
with  the  Indians  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  During  his  residence  in 
Minnesota  his  business  with  the  Indians 
called  him  to  Colorado,  arriving  at  Den- 
ver in  i860.  While  in  this  State  (then 
a territory)  he  engaged  for  a short  time 
in  placer  mining.  In  this  he  was  not 
very  successful,  and  very  soon  returned 
to  Minnesota,  immediately  afterward 
enlisting  in  the  Second  Infantry  of 
Minnesota  Volunteers.  Pie  was  in 
many  engagements,  among  which 
were  the  battles  of  Mill  Springs  and 
Shiloh.  He  was  mustered  out  August, 
1862,  having  served  a little  over  one 
year.  Eighteen  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  opened  a general  store  at 
Mankato,  Minn.,  which  he  success- 
fully conducted  for  six  years.  He  then 
sold  out  his  interests  in  Minnesota  and 
returned  to  Denver  in  the  spring  of 
1878.  The  following  summer  he  be- 
came a resident  of  Leadville,  and  for 
some  time  thereafter  he  engaged  in 
prospecting  in  Weston  Pass,  in  Big 
Evans  Gulch  and  on  Mosquito  Moun- 
tain. Meeting  with  no  success  in  this 
venture,  he  fitted  himself  out  with  the 
usual  paraphernalia  for  mountain 


voyages,  and  with  “Jack"  to  pack  the 
same,  started  for  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  pursuit  of  suc- 
cess. He  followed  wagon  roads,  trails, 
passed  Twin  Lakes,  and  to  the  top  of 
Independence  Pass,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  terminus  of  all  trails,  and  no 
outlet  being  visible,  for  four  days 
and  nights  he  stumbled  over  under- 
brush and  waded  through  Frying-pan 
Creek,  till  he  found  the  Roaring  Fork, 
which  he  followed  until  he  found  the 
Mesa,  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of 
Aspen,  but  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained no  living  person  save  himself. 
But  there  were  three  or  four  men 
camped  on  Hunter  Creek,  a short  dis- 
tance away.  All  this  section,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  abounded  in  grea 
quantities  of  wild  game — elk,  deer, 
bear  and  a variety  of  the  smaller  kinds. 
The  creeks  were  filled  with  trout,  and 
the  hills  with  precious  metals,  hence 
the  monotony  and  scarcity  of  necessi- 
ties that  might  otherwise  have  existed 
was  supplanted  with  every  facility  that 
the  hearts  and  stomachs  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  prospector  could  wish  or 
expect  to  find  in  any  country  in  its 
primitive  condition. 

After  resting  a fewT  days  in  this,  their 
zoological  garden,  Mr.  Tourtellotte 
started  up  Castle  Creek,  and  reaching 
the  top  of  the  mountain  he  found  the 
beautiful  park  which  now  bears  his 
name.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here 
he  discovered  surface  outcropping  of 
mineral,  and  at  once  started  a tunnel 
on  the  Castle  lode.  In  this  he  found 
ore,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 
During  his  prospecting  in  this  vicinity 
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he  discovered  and  located  the  Castle, 
Buckhorn,  Buckhorn  No.  2,  Carbonate 
Chief,  Marlin,  Silver  Bell,  Forest  Queen, 
North  Star  and  Silver  Bell  No.  2.  The 
last  two  he  still  owns,  but  has  disposed 
of  the  others.  He  struck  his  first  pay 
mineral  in  Silver  Bell  No.  2 in  1880. 
Ore  in  paying  quantities  was  not  found 
in  the  North  Star  mine  until  January, 
1889,  and  during  the  next  eight  months 
over  $100,000  worth  of  ore  had  been 
shipped,  and  it  is  now  producing  an 
average  of  twenty  tons  of  high-grade 
ore  daily.  Although,  as  has  been 
clearly  shown,  Mr.  Tourtellotte’s  life 
has  been  one  of  activity,  attended  with 
reverses  and  success,  the  latter  crown- 
ing his  last  efforts,  he  is  by  no  means 
ready  to  give  retirement  to  the  fertile 


mind,  rugged  frame  and  indomitable 
will  that  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
come that  which  at  times  seemed  to 
block  his  way  to  prosperity.  He  is 
now  making  preparation  to  re-engage 
in  prospecting,  this  time  in  the  “gold 
belt  region,”  in  the  vicinity  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Holy  Cross.  Mr.  Tour- 
tellotte  has  one  son,  twelve  years  of 
age,  attending  school  in  Minneapolis. 
It  is  said  of  Mr.  Tourtellotte,  by  those 
who  know  him  well,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  self-reliant  men  they  have  ever 
known,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  He  stu- 
diously and  persistently  adheres  to 
whatever  he  conceives  to  be  right, 
stubbornly  and  unyieldingly  refusing 
to  accept  the  reverse. 


W.  H.  YANKEE. 


William  Henry  Yankee,  of  German 
origin, was  born  July  31st,  1840,  at  Perry- 
ville,  Ky.  At  an  early  age  he  removed 
with  his  father,  Jacob  Yankee,  also  a 
Kentuckian  by  birth,  to  Sedalia,  Mo., 
and  it  was  here  that  his  boyhood  was 
spent  on  the  farm,  receiving  such  an 
education  as  the  meagre  advantages 
afforded  at  this  time  and  place. 

When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
started  for  Colorado,  crossing  the  plains 
with  an  ox-team,  arriving  in  Denver 
June  24th,  1859,  after  an  exciting  and 
perilous  journey — having,  among  other 
hardships  incident  to  those  days,  en- 
countered a two  days’  and  two  nights’ 
fight  with  the  Indians.  He  remained 


in  Denver  only  a short  time,  continuing 
his  journey  to  Clear  Creek  Canon, 
where  he  engaged  in  prospecting  near 
Central  City  and  Black  Hawk  for  gold. 
From  July  to  October,  1859,  he  worked 
steadily  at  sluicing  with  nine  others, 
and  on  the  “cleanup”  they  each  re- 
ceived thirty-seven  cents  for  their  three 
months’  work.  Early  in  the  following 
winter  he  was  engaged  on  the  Gregory 
mine,  where  he  remained  a short  time 
only,  and  then  re-entered  the  prospect- 
ing field,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  north  fork  of  Clear 
Creek.  While  out  on  this  trip,  in  com- 
pany with  others,  they  found  an  im- 
mense boulder  of  lead  ore.  In  the 
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autumn  of  i860  he  returned  to  Missouri 
and  enlisted  in  the  23d  Regiment  of 
Missouri  Volunteers,  and  was  dis- 
charged in  September,  1863,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  a part  of  his  right  foot. 
Subsequent  to  this  he  spent  ten  years 
in  Missouri,  in  the  stock  business  and 
farming;  returning  to  Colorado  in  1873, 
locating  at  Empire,  where  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Stamp  Mill.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Park  County,  where  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  celebrated  Lon- 
don Mine,  which  was  shortly  after  sold 
for  $ 200,000 . He  then  engaged  in 
prospecting  in  this  vicinity,  and  carried 
on  general  merchandising  at  Fairplay. 
He  went  to  Leadville  in  1877,  and  was 
the  third  man  to  engage  in  lode  mining 
in  that  region.  He  located  the  Chief- 
tain Mine  on  Yankee  Hill,  named  by 
the  miners  after  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  He  was  also  interested  in  Del- 
monte,  Spring  Lode  and  T.  Y.  Consoli- 
dated Group  on  Breene-Hill.  He  dis- 
covered carbonates  in  the  Chieftain,  in 
January,  1876,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1779-80  disposed  of  all  his  property  in 
Leadville,  when,  on  account  of  his  wife 
being  in  poor  health,  he  removed  to 
Denver,  in  May,  1880.  Soon  after  this 
he  became  interested  in  the  cattle  trade 
and  went  to  Wyoming,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1882.  Having  disposed 
of  his  cattle  business  he  returned  to 
Colorado  and  bought  the  Buck  Horn 
Mine  at  “Jimtown,”  near  Boulder, which 
he  afterward  sold  to  a St.  Paul  company. 


He  then  returned  to  Leadville  and 
worked  the  Highland  Chief  Mine  under 
a lease,  which  made  for  him  consider- 
able money. 

On  April  14  th,  1 886,  he  went  to  Aspen, 
and  soon  after  engaged  in  mining  in 
Express  Group,  near  Ashcroft,  and  af- 
terward on  Missouri  Mine,  on  Aspen 
Mountain.  He  also  took  a lease  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  famous 
Bonny-Bell  Mine,  but  gave  up  the  lease 
in  disgust,  when,  as  he  afterward  found, 
he  was  within  a foot  of  a rich  body 
of  ore. 

He  is  now  interested  in,  and  is  also 
Superintendent  and  Manager  of,  the 
Regent  Mines  on  Turkey  Creek,  con- 
sisting of  Park,  Regent  and  Tiger.  He 
struck  a body  of  ore  in  1888,  from  which 
he  has  been  shipping  ever  since.  In 
addition  to  this  he  owns  interests  in 
Maroon  and  Conundrum  Gulches. 

In  politics  Mr.  Yankee  is  a Demo- 
crat, and,  although  not  a seeker  after 
place,  has  held  a number  of  positions 
of  trust,  among  which  was,  Mayor  of 
Alma  for  two  years,  1875-76.  He  has 
been  a member  of  several  State  con- 
ventions, also  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket 
(Independent)  for  Mayor  of  Leadville 
at  one  time,  but  as  the  ticket  was  largely 
in  the  minority  he  was  defeated.  He 
was  married  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  1861, 
to  a daughter  of  John  R.  Bowen.  They 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son,  Elgin 
Stowell,  who  is  married  and  has  one 
child. 


A.  N.  Towne. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 

CONGRESSES. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  HUTCHINS,  A MEMBER  OF  THE  THEN  TWENTIETH  OHIO  DISTRICT. 


The  following  is  Mr.  Pennington’s 
address  on  taking  the  chair  : “Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Representatives: — 
I return  you  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  distinguished  honor  you 
have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me 
in  electing  me  Speaker  of  this  House. 
Coming  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
present  session  to  be  associated  with 
you  as  a member,  no  event  could  have 
been  more  unlooked  for  than  that  I 
should  be  called  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations.  And  my  friends  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  say  that  I have  not 
sought  the  position,  as  I certainly 
never  deserved  it.  I am,  nevertheless, 
as  conscious  of  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  this  high  office  as  any  gentle- 
man can  be  ; but  I should  have  been 
far  better  pleased  had  its  duties  been 
entrusted  to  abler  and  more  experi- 
enced hands.  After  witnessing  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  organization  of  this  House, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  gen- 
tleman of  any  party  who  could  com- 
mand a majority  of  the  votes  for 
Speaker  was  bound,  in  deference  to  the 
public  exigencies,  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility as  an  act  of  patriotic  duty, 


IX. 

whether  agreeable  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings or  not.  As  that  chance  has  unex- 
pectedly fallen  upon  me,  I have  not 
hesitated  to  accept  it.  In  the  execution 
of  this  high  trust  my  object  will  be  to 
do  my  duty  with  impartiality  and  jus- 
tice to  all.  I shall  have  great  necessity, 
gentlemen,  for  your  indulgence  in  the 
new  position  in  which  I am  placed,  and 
I feel  entirely  confident  I shall  receive 
it  at  your  hands.  A Republican  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  upon  whose 
soil  so  many  brilliant  achievements 
were  accomplished  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  whose  people  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 

I pray  the  great  Arbiter  of  our  destinies 
that  I may  do  no  act  to  impair  the 
integrity  of  either,  and  that  by  wise 
and  prudent  counsels  peace  and  order 
may  reign  in  our  midst,  and  our  free 
institutions  be  perpetuated  to  our  de- 
scendants. I feel  I have  a national 
heart,  embracing  all  parts  of  our 
blessed  Union.  Again  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness,  I now  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  com- 
plicated duties  of  my  station.” 

This  speech  is  given  as  the  type  of 
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the  character  of  the  man — plain,  direct 
and  sensible ; expressing  enough,  but 
not  too  much.  Mr.  Pennington  was 
past  the  meridian  of  ordinary  human 
life,  was  about  six  feet  in  height  and 
firmly  and  well  proportioned,  and  had 
an  impressive  personal  appearance 
even  to  strangers.  He  was  well  in- 
formed generally  upon  all  subjects, 
gentlemanly  in  manner  to  all,  and 
made  a good  presiding  officer  of  the 
House.  He  was  sometimes  somewhat 
entangled  in  meshes  of  parliamentary 
law  and  rules,  but  he  had  the  patience 
and  care  to  extricate  himself  therefrom 
to  the  satisfaction  of  friends  and  politi- 
cal opponents.  Everybody  felt  that  he 
was  honest  and  impartial,  as  he  truly 
was.  He  was  a polished  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  had  the  profound 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  By  ex- 
perience in  Congress  he  was  not  as 
well  qualified  for  the  place  as  Mr.  Sher- 
man, for  by  his  speech  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  was  his  first  term  in  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Sherman  had  served,  at  that 
time,  two  terms.  He  was  not  naturally 
as  quick  as  Mr.  Sherman  in  reaching 
his  conclusions,  nor  quite  as  prompt  in 
stating  them,  but  he  was,  all  things 
considered,  «as  acceptable  a Speaker  as 
Mr.  Sherman  would  probably  have 
been.  He  did  not  have  to  encounter 
that  bitterness  of  political  feeling  which 
had  attached  itself  to  Mr.  Sherman  in 
the  long  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery,  prior  to  the  election  of  Speaker. 

John  W.  Forney  was  elected  Clerk, 
and  the  House  was  duly  organized  by 
the  election  of  the  other  officers.  Thus 
ended  the  most  bitter  and  protracted 


struggle  on  the  election  of  a Speaker  of 
the  House  which  has  ever  occurred  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  bearing  during  all  this 
time  (from  December  5th  to  February 
1st)  was  calm,  dignified  and  free  from 
indiscretion,  and  won  the  commenda- 
tion of  his  personal  and  political 
friends. 

He  has  been  in  public  life  ever  since, 
as  Representative,  Senator  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  I have  not  been 
in  political  sympathy  with  him  since 
the  second  election  of  General  Grant 
to  the  Presidency.  I think  it  will  be 
no  injustice  to  The  numerous  distin- 
guished candidates  for  nomination  for 
President  before  the  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  in  1888  to  say  that 
by  his  long  experience  in  governmental 
affairs  and  by  his  ability  and  industry 
he  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  states- 
men before  the  convention  as  a candi- 
date for  nomination  for  President. 

The  vote  for  Speaker  and  the  discus- 
sion which  preceded  it  discloses  an 
important  fact — that  no  American  from 
a slave-holding  State,  nor  an  Anti-Le- 
compton  Democrat,  nor  a Democrat 
from  the  free  States,  advocated  the 
right  of  a State  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  in  sympathy  with 
the  South  on  the  slavery  question.  His 
views  will  hereinafter  appear  in  a prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution.  Mr. 
H.  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
George  Briggs,  of  New  York,  voted  for 
Mr.  Pennington. 

Mr.  Davis  had  not  participated  at  all 
in  the  discussion  previous  to  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Speaker,  but  steadily  voted  with 
the  Americans.  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  he  would  cast  his  vote 
for  Mr.  Sherman  if  he  was  sure  his  vote 
would  elect,  but  such  wTas  the  state  of 
feeling  among  his  constituents,  many 
of  whom  were  slaveholders,  that  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  casting  his  vote 
for  a Republican  if  that  vote  would  not 
organize  the  House.  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
young  man  of  medium  size,  compactly 
built,  with  dark  bright  eyes,  intellectual 
head  and  face,  well  educated,  and  the 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  age  in  the  House. 
His  speeches  were  plain,  his  words  all 
showing  a mastery  of  .the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
extreme  Southern  views  on  the  slavery 
question  nor  on  the  right  of  a State  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  was  in 
favor  of  coercion  by  the  Government 
in  case  of  an  attempt  to  secede,  and 
was  as  firm  on  that  subject  as  any 
member  from  the  free  States.  He  was 
a gentleman,  scholar,  lawyer,  states- 
man. His  premature  death  caused 
sorrow  to  his  associates  in  Congress 
and  to  all  loyal  men  in  the  nation.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  him: 

“ This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 

. . And  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 

that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  ‘ This  was  a man.’  ” 

Mr.  George  Briggs,  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  New  York,  was 
elected  as  an  American  by  the  aid  of 
Republican  votes,  but  was  so  influ- 
enced by  the  Helper  book  raid  on  Mr. 
Sherman  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  vote  for  him,  but  had  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  vote  for  as  conserva- 


tive a Republican  as  Mr.  Corwin  or  Mr. 
Pennington.  He  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Bocock,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  McClen- 
and,  but  on  the  ballot  that  elected  Mr. 
Pennington  he  voted  for  him. 

It  is  well  here  to  notice  the  action  of 
the  Senate  during  the  time  the  House 
was  disorganized.  There  was  no 
trouble  about  organization  there.  John 
C.  Brecken ridge  was  Vice-President, 
and  consequently  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  could  not  perfect  mat- 
ters of  legislation  till  the  House  was. 
organized.  The  irrepressible  conflict, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  occupied 
their  body  till  a Speaker  of  the  House 
was  elected.  The  Senate  met  on  De- 
cember 5th,  and  on  the  first  day 
“ the  impending  crisis,”  the  slavery 
question,  was  commenced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a resolution  from  Senator 
Mason,  from  Virginia,  proposing  an 
inquiry  into  the  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  asking  a committee  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers 
and  to  report  the  result.  On  the  6th  of 
December  Senator  Trumbull,  from  Illi- 
nois, offered  an  amendment  that  the 
same  committee  inquire  into  the  facts 
attending  the  seizure,  invasion  and  rob- 
bery, in  December,  1855,  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and 
report  the  result.  The  seizure  referred 
to  in  this  amendment  had  reference  to 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  South,  or  a 
portion  of  her  people,  to  establish 
slavery  in  Kansas. 

This  resolution  and  amendment  gave 
rise  to  a discussion  in  the  Senate  on 
the  slavery  question,  which  continued 
with  great  earnestness  till  the  House 
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was  organized,  and,  unlike  the  discus- 
sion in  the  House,  it  was  not  all  on  one 
side,  but  the  Northern  Senators  pre- 
sented and  justified  the  position  of  the 
North,  as  the  Southern  Senators  did 
that  of  the  South,  with  respect  to  slav- 
ery. The  Republicans  in  the  House, 
with  a few  exceptions,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss any  question  except  that  of  organ- 
ization, but  received  the  fire  from 
Southern  representatives  with  their 
faces  to  their  adversaries,  without 
flinching,  and  with  their  ranks  un- 
broken ; while  in  the  Senate  the  North 
and  South  locked  horns  in  a fierce  war 
of  words,  the  one  defending  and  justi- 
fying slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  South, 
the  other  regarding  it  as  an  evil  in  the 
States  in  which  it  existed,  but  proposed 
no  governmental  interference  with  it 
there,  and  advocated  no  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  meddle  with  it  there, 
but  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
tended in  the  territory  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired,  and  that  Congress  had  the 
power  and  should  exercise  it  to  prohibit 
it  in  the  territories.  The  Anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Democrats,  who  were  then  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  hy  Senator  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Pugh,  of 
Ohio,  were  for  leaving  slavery  in  the 
Territories  to  the  people  thereof,  giving 
them  the  right  “ to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it 
down,”  as  they  might  desire,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  that  Territories  might 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States, 
with  or  without  slavery. 

The  representatives  are  supposed  to 
represent  public  opinion  in  their  re- 
spective districts  and  the  Senators  in 
their  respective  States;  thus  the  discus- 


sions in  this  Congress  are  important  in 
showing  the  actual  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  slavery  question  at  that 
time  in  the  whole  country. 

The  discussions  in  the  Senate  were 
able  and  thorough  on  both  sides.  The 
Senate  was  composed,  as  the  list  of 
Senators  will  show,  of  able  men,  and 
some  of  them  of  long  experience  in 
public  life.  At  that  time  experience 
and  brains  were  regarded  as  better 
qualifications  for  a seat  in  the  Senate 
than  money  without  them. 

It  is  questionable  if  there  can  any- 
where be  found  in  as  condensed  a form 
a more  thorough  history  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  Senate 
debates  on  Senator  Mason’s  resolution 
and  Senator  Trumbull’s  amendment. 
It  was  a great  debate  between  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  and  the  civilization 
of  freedom — a tread  of  contending 
forces  in  the  field  of  arguments,  from 
which  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  final 
arbitrament  of  war,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
and  most  destructive  recorded  in  hu- 
man history. 

The  views  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
their  reasons  and  expectations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  fully  given.  Such  brief  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  made  as  will  give 
point  to  the  material  matter  in  dispute 
will  only  be  given,  and  from  these  ex- 
tracts, without  reading  the  speeches, 
the  demands  of  the  South  are  made 
clear,  in  connection  with  the  extracts 
from  speeches  in  the  House,  and  all 
that  the  North,  having  respect  to  its 
public  opinion,  was  willing  to  grant  to 
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avoid  threatened  disunion  on  the  part 
of  the  South. 

Senator  Mason,  the  highest  type  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  past  the 
middle  age,  of  a commanding  pres- 
ence and  stoutly  built,  opened  the  de- 
bate, explaining  his  purpose  in  offering 
the  resolution  in  relation  to  Harper’s 
Ferry  in  a calm  manner  and  in  temper- 
ate language,  deprecating,  without 
questioning  his  motive,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Trumbull. 
Senator  Hale,  who  was  a ready  and 
pleasing  talker,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  and  hoped,  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  ^Senator  Trumbull 
would  embarrass  the  investigation,  it 
would  not  be  pressed.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  say  that  he  had  a personal 
interest  in  the  investigation  called  for, 
as  he  had  been  publicly  charged  as  one 
of  the  culprits  aimed  ht  in  the  resolu- 
tion, but  he  disclaimed  any  motive  of 
that  kind  to  the  Senator  introducing  the 
resolution,  and  then  stated  ‘‘that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  they  had  a committee 
of  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing 
who  took  it  into  their  hands  and  had  a 
meeting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I 
believe  that  five  has  got  to  be  a cardi- 
nal number  in  member,  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Five  Points  came  together 
this  year  [laughter]  and  endorsed  this 
declaration,  and  put  it  forth  in  a pam- 
phlet charging  on  myself  and  some 
others — I think  they  did  us  the  honor 
to  call  us  distinguished  gentlemen  — 
complicity  with  this  transaction.” 

Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  read  a 
few  remarks,  temperate  both  in  manner 
and  tone,  saying  in  substance  that 


nothing  the  Senator  from  Virginia  could 
say  would  induce  him  to  make  any 
attack  upon  the  honored  State  of  Vir- 
ginia or  say  anything  disrespectful  of 
any  other  State,  but  would  stand  by  the 
Senator  equally  in  maintaining  the 
Constitution  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all. 

Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  who  aft- 
erwards figured  conspicuously  in  the 
Confederate  Government,  made  a brief 
reply,  in  which  he  asked  this  significant 
question  : “Is  this  common  Govern- 

ment, this  Union,  to  be  used  only  to  stay 
the  arms  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
self-defense,  and  give  us  no  means  of 
protection  against  outrages  on  our 
peace  and  our  property,  on  the  part  of 
our  confederates  and  brethren?”  and 
then  remarked : “ If  this  common 

Union  is  to  become  an  instrument  of 
offense  instead  of  defense  in  the  hands 
of  our  allies,  it  is  time  we  should 
know  it.” 

Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, afterward  President  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  joined  in  the 
debate,  and  in  reply  to  Senator  Hale, 
who  had  intimated  there  might  be  a 
change  in  the  executive  head  of  the 
Government,  said  : “Then,  sir,  I have 
only  to  tell  him  that  when  the  execu- 
tive shall  use  the  powers  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  protection  of  constitutional 
right  for  their  destruction,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  leg- 
islate not  to  secure  to  us  the  rights  of 
liberty  and  the  protection  of  person 
and  property,  then  the  Government 
will  have  been  perverted  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established, 
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and  we  shall  recur  to  our  reserved 
rights.” 

The  force  of  the  word  ‘ ‘ reserved  ” in 
this  sentence  will  more  fully  appear 
when  the  real  cause  of  the  Rebellion 
shall  be  hereinafter  discussed. 

Senator  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  caused 
to  be  read  a resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Natick,  Mass.,  the  resi- 
dence of  Senator  Wilson,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting.  The  resolution 
is  as  follows  : 

“ Whereas , Resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God  ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  slaves  to  resist  their  mas- 
ters, and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  to  incite  them  to  resist- 
ance, and  to  aid  them  in  it.” 

Senator  Wilson  explained  that  this 
was  a meeting  of  Garrison  Aboli- 
tionists, and  only  a few  persons  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting ; that  the  resolu- 
tions were  drawn  by  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Wright,  who  was  a professed  Disunion- 
ist  and  a non-resistant,  and  that  Mr. 
Wright  made  a non-resistant  speech  in 
favor  of  resistance,  and  he  explained 
how  it  could  be  done,  and  said  “he 
would  not  shed  a drop  of  human  blood 
to  free  every  slave  in  the  country.” 
That  neither  he  (the  Senator)  nor  the 
audience  generally  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  meeting  or  in  favor  of  the  res- 
olutions, but  such  things  were  tolerated 
in  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  free 
speech,  and  he  wished  that  was  the 
case  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Iverson,  in  a speech  of  much 
earnestness,  referred  to  the  Helper 
book  in  the  following  words  : “That 


party  to  which  these  gentlemen  belong 
(the  Republican  Senators)  are  this  day 
attempting  to  raise  to  the  third  office 
in  the  Government  a man  who  has 
openly  endorsed  sentiments  more  in- 
cendiary in  their  character  than  any- 
thing John  Brown  has  ever  uttered. 
Sherman  is  their  candidate  for  Speaker 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
a man  who  endorsed  the  book  of 
Helper,  which  inculcates  incendiary 
sentiments  and  feelings  ; that  Sher- 
man is  one  of  sixty-eight  members  of 
the  last  Congress  who  endorsed  and 
approved  the  sentiments  uttered  by 
Mr.  Helper  in  his  celebrated  book.” 
Speaking  of  the  Democratic  party 
North,  he  said  : “I  am  afraid  that  too 

many  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
Northern  States  are  going  over  to  the 
Black  Republicans  because  the  Black 
Republicans  have  exhibited  more  zeal 
and  determination  in  their  war  against 
slavery  than  the  Democratic  party  itself 
has.  I wish  the  Democratic  party  was 
purer  and  better  than  it  is.  I am  afraid 
that  it  is  becoming  itself,  if  not  corrupt, 
at  least  corruptible.  But,  sir,  the  South 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  like 
Virginia.  In  the  pride  and  power  of 
her  sovereignty  she  has  spurned  all 
assistance,  and  stands  to-day  vindi- 
cated as  a sovereign  State.  We  are 
able  to  protect  ourselves,  and  we  intend 
to  do  it ; and  whatever  may  be  your 
political  action  and  course  against  the 
South  and  her  institutions,  rely  upon  it 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  defend  our- 
selves to  the  last  extremity,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Union,  which  you  all 
pretend  so  much  to  revere.” 
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Senator  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island, 
speaking-  of  John  Brown,  said  : “The 

acts  of  Brown  are  unaccountable,  com- 
ing from  a man  of  such  characteristic 
virtues.  His  indomitable  will,  his 
unbending  integrity  and  the  nervous 
truth  with  which  he  asserts  everything, 
commands  every  man’s  respect — com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  Executive  of 
Virginia  amidst  the  turmoil  and  strife 
of  the  conflict.  He  said  he  was  an  old 
Roman,  by  which,  I suppose,  he  meant 
what  I should  mean  if  I said  he  was  an 
old  Briton.  These  traits  of  character, 
and  everything  we  have  read  about 
John  Brown  in  his  person  and  during 
his  trial,  excited  our  sympathy.  We 
cannot  help  it.  There  is  not  an  act  of 
kindness  but  what  he  has  acknowl- 
edged, no  matter  from  whom  it  came, 
and  given  with  it  his  blessing,  that  has 
more  than  satisfied  the  giver.  He  at 
first  complained  of  the  unfairness,  or 
the  prospect  of  unfairness,  of  the  trial, 
but  after  it  was  through  I dare  say  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  gratified  at 
his  acknowledgment  that  he  had  a fair 
trial.  The  Republican  Senators  all 
condemned  the  act  of  Brown,  and  pro- 
nounced it  brave,  but  foolhardy.” 

Senator  Mallory  “stated  distinctly 
that  it  was  apparent  to  the  Senators 
from  the  South  that  their  constituency 
safety  ” in  the  Union  was  in  peril ; that 
they  are  no  longer  wanted  in  the  Union; 
that  t-heir  fellowship  is  not  sought,  but 
repudiated. 

“This  is  no  transient,  no  evanescent 
feeling,  and  gentlemen  of  the  opposi- 
tion may  deceive  themselves  in  this 
matter.  I would  not  deceive  them  by 


a word.  I think  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a crisis,  such  as  this  country  has 
never  seen  before,  and  I therefore  feel 
deeply.” 

Senator  Iverson,  on  December  yth,  in 
reply  to  Senator  Wilson,  quoted  largely 
from  the  action  and  proceedings  of  pub- 
lic meetings  in  Massachusetts  showing 
that  public  feeling  there  was  against 
the  South  and  in  favor  of  John  Brown, 
and  again  referred  to  a position  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  and  said:  “I 
believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Northern  Democratic  party — those  who 
belong  to  that  organization  in  the 
Northern  States — are  to-day  as  rotten 
as  the  Black  Republicans.  Sir,  what 
difference  is  there  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — 
the  very  personification,  as  I under- 
stand, of  Republicanism  ? . . . Why 
have  they  not  risen  up  in  their  might 
all  over  the  country  and  expressed  their 
sympathy  for  Virginia  and  the  South 
and  the  Southern  people  for  this  inroad 
upon  their  sovereign  rights  ?” 

He  then  answered  his  question  by 
saying  they  feared  “ that  it  would  be 
running  counter  to  the  public  feeling  of 
their  States.”  He  then  referred  to  Mr. 
Sherman  as  follows  : “ Sir,  I will  tell 

you  what  I would  do  if  I had  the  con- 
trol of  Southern  members  of  this  House 
and  the  other  when  you  elect  John 
Sherman,  as  I suppose  you  will,  be- 
cause I take  it  for  granted  you  will  find 
traitors  enough  in  the  ranks  of  the 
members  of  the  Northern  Democracy 
to  elect  him  ; you  have  not  got  the 
power  in  your  own  ranks,  but  I reckon 
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you  will  take  a few  of  the  Anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Northern  Democrats  finally  to  do 
it.  If  I had  control  of  public  sentiment, 
the  very  moment  that  you  elect  John 
Sherman,  thus  giving  to  the  South  the 
example  of  insult  as  well  as  injury,  I 
would  walk  every  one  of  us  out  of  the 
halls  of  this  capitol  and  consult  our 
constituents.  . . . Sir,  I would  go 

further  than  that.  I would  counsel  my 
constituents  instantly  to  dissolve  all 
political  ties  with  a party  and  a people 
who  thus  trample  upon  our  rights. 
That  is  what  I would  do.” 

Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  made  a 
brief  reply  to  Mr.  Iverson,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted  : 

“We  are  not  responsible  (for  the  acts 
of  John  Brown).  We  stand  as  clear  and 
clean  with  reference  to  this  matter  as 
the  most  ultra-slavery  men  among  you 
We  have  our  objects,  constitutional, 
legal,  as  we  believe,  rightful.  They 
are  avowed  by  us  as  a party.  We  have 
stood  by  them,  and  let  me  tell  Sena- 
tors, that  in  spite  of  all  the  excitement 
which  may  be  raised  on  this  question, 
we  are  prepared  to  stand  by  them  yet.” 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a -large  sized  man,  a 
merchant,  but  a man  of  decided  force 
and  power,  and  personally  he  was 
agreeable,  and  considering  his  training 
in  business  matters,  was  an  effective 
debater.  He  never  beat  around  the 
bush,  but  went  directly  to  the  matter  in 
dispute  in  language  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  meaning.  He  favored  the 
investigation  asked  for,  and  stated  the 
facts  as  he  understood  them  as  follows: 
“ Seventeen  white  men  and  five  unwill- 


ing negroes  surrounded  and  captured  a 
town  of  two  thousand  people,  with  a 
United  States  armory,  any  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  as  I am  informed,  employed 
in  it  under  a civil  officer,  and  held  it 
for  two  days.  . . . The  Senator 

from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Brown)  asked 
what  would  you  say  if  Virginia  and 
Carolina  were  to  attack  the  armory  at 
Springfield  ? I do  not  know  what  is 
the  population  of  Springfield,  but  I will 
guarantee  that  if  seventeen  or  twenty- 
two  of  the  generals,  not  captains  (they 
say  these  men  were  to  be  captains),  of 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, were  to  attach  Springfield,  if  there 
was  not  a man  within  fivb  hundred 
miles  from  there,  the  women  would 
bind  them  in  thirty  minutes,  and  would 
not  ask  sympathy,  and  the  matter 
would  not  be  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  ask  for  a committee  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  corpor- 
ation. Why,  sir,  Governor  Wise  com- 
pared the  people  of  Harper’s  Ferry  to 
sheep,  as  the  public  press  states  it.  It 
is  a libel ; it  is  not  true;  for  I never  saw 
a flock  of  fifty  or  a hundred  sheep  in 
my  life  that  had  not  a belligerent  ram 
among  them.  . . . We  understand 

no  such  panic  as  this.  If  seventeen 
men,  or  fifty  or  one  hundred  men,  were 
to  attack  a town  of  the  size  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  anywhere  throughout  the  region 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  they  would 
simply  be  put  in  jail  in  thirty  minutes, 
and  then  they  would  be  tried  for  their 
crime,  and  if  guilty  they  would  be  pun- 
ished, and  there  would  be  no  row  made 
about  it.  If  seventeen  men  were  to 
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attack  the  city  of  Detroit  in  any  capa- 
city, and  the  Mayor  should  appoint  as 
guard  more  than  seventeen  constables 


Senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  an 
able  lawyer,  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, claiming  that  Governor  Wise  had 
charged  the  whole  North  with  compli- 
city with  the  Harper’s  Ferry  raid,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  whole  mass  of  one  en- 
tire section  of  the  country  had  become 
maddened,  and  that  this  madness  “ en- 
ters into  their  religion,  education,  poli- 
tics, prayers,  courts  of  justice  and  legis- 
latures, and  that  unless  the  numerical 
majority  shall  cease  to  violate  the  con- 
federate faith,  and  cease  to  disturb  our 
peace,  to  destroy  our  lives  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  pro- 
tection and  redress  under  the  perverted 
forms  and  disturbed  workings  of  the 
Union,  we  must  take  up  arms.” 

Senator  Doolittle  then  claimed  that 
these  charges  were  unjust  and  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  He  quoted  from 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican party  as  it  was  organized  in 
1856,  and  claimed  “that  it  was  organ- 
ized under  circumstances  that  most 
solemnly  pledged  it  against  all  acts  of 
personal  violence  or  insurrection,  or  to 
any  means  tending  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.” 

Senator  Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina, 
stated  in  substance  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Fessenden,  proposing  an  inquiry  into  a 


to  take  care  of  them,  the  City  Auditor 
would  decline  to  credit  the  account,  and 
he  would  not  pay  it.” 


matter  which  occurred  years  ago,  was 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  inquiry 
called  for  by  the  original  resolution,  and 
then  used  this  language  : “The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
tell  us  they  court  this  investigation. 
Sir,  I believe  they  do ; I believe  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden), 
for  whom  I entertain  profound  respect 
and  for  whose  intellectual  exhibitions  I 
have  always  an  admiration,  that  they 
desire  an  investigation.  But,  sir,  that 
is  not  all;  this  must  come  up  as  a 
counteracting  blow,  as  a species  of  party 
tactics  to  shield  a party.”  He  claimed 
that  this  Missouri  armory  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  a committee  appointed 
by  the  Federal  legislature.  In  reply  to 
Senator  Doolittle,  Senator  Chesnut  said: 
“ But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  spoke  ably  and  with 
deep  interest,  and  who  always  speaks 
with  a degree  of  earnestness  which 
attracts  my  attention,  has  asked 
what  has  produced  all  these  trou- 
bles ; and  he  wants  to  know  what 
the  people  of  the  South  mean.  I think 
I can  show  him  what  has  produced  all 
this  trouble.  He  seems  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a conflict  of  arms  in  a distant  terri- 
tory. No,  sir,  no.  It  is  a miserable 
intermeddling,  nefarious  spirit  of  many 
of  the  people  of  our  associate  States 
with  matters  which  concern  them  not. 
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They  give  us  no  rest.  We  are  entitled 
at  least  to  an  exemption  from  their  eter- 
nal disquietude  from  our  associate 
States.  Because  in  a common  territory 
belonging  to  us  all  alike  and  in  com- 
mon, we  choose  to  consider  that  we 
have  a right  to  hold  our  property,  and 
they  then  denounce  and  meet  us  with 
the  bayonet,  forsooth;  because  we  assert 
our  rights,  and  nothing  more  than  our 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  we 
are  held  as  trespassers,  we  are  held  as 
agitators.” 

He  then  quoted  from  a speech  from 
Senator  Seward,  who  he  said  was  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  showing 
strong  opposition  to  slavery,  which  ex- 
tracts were  quoted  in  the  House.  Sena- 
tor Yulee,  of  Florida,  and  Senator 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  joined  in  the  de- 
bate, and  there  was  a sharp  contest  be- 
tween Senator  Fessenden,  Senator  Wil- 
son and  others,  and  Southern  Senators, 
on  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  right 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  debate  was  exceedingly  able  on 
both  sides,  and  Senator  Fessenden 
caused  to  be  read  an  extract  from  a let- 
ter from  General  Washington  in  1798  to 
General  Lafayette  as  follows  : “ I 

agree  with  you  cordially  in  your  views 
in  regard  to  negro  slavery.  I have  long 
considered  it  a most  serious  evil,  both 
socially  and  politically,  and  I should 
rejoice  in  any  feasible  scheme  to  rid 
our  States  of  such  a burden.  The 
Congress  of  1787  adopted  an  ordinance 
which  prohibits  the  existence  of  invol- 
untary servitude  in  our  North-western 
territory  forever.  I consider  it  a wise 
measure.  It  met  with  the  approval  and 


assent  of  nearly  every  member  of  the 
States  more  immediately  interested  in 
slave  labor.  The  prevailing  opinion  in 
Virginia  is  against  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  the  new  territories  and  I trust  we 
shall  have  a confederacy  of  free 
States.  ” 

He  also  caused  to  be  read  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  one  as  late  as  1821,  as  strongly 
condemning  slavery  as  an  evil  and  a 
sin,  and  he  quoted  from  Henry  Clay,  as 
an  advocate  of  colonization,  by  an  elo- 
quence of  which  he  was  master, 
strongly  condemning  slavery.  Mr. 
Clay  used  these  words:  “If  they 

would  repress  all  tendencies  toward  lib- 
erty and  ultimate  emancipation,  they 
must  do  more  than  put  down  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  this  society.  They 
must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and  muzzle  the  can- 
non which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  They  must  revive  the  slave 
trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities. 
They  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest 
torch  of  all  which  America  presents  to 
a benighted  world,  pointing  the  way  to 
their  rights,  their  liberties  and  their  hap- 
piness. And  when  they  have  achieved 
all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be 
yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul  and  eradicate  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.” 

Senator  Wilson  referred  to  the  fact 
that  a merchant  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  was  taken 
out  of  his  bed  and  brutally  tarred  and 
feathered. 

Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  admitted 
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the  fact,  and  said  it  was  on  account  of 
his  anti-slavery  teachings,  etc.,  “that 
he  deserved  not  only  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  but  deserved  the  fate  which 
John  Brown  had,  in  my  opinion.” 

Senator  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  ad- 
vanced the  same  sentiments,  and  stated 
distinctly  the  views  of  the  South  on  the 
subject,  in  these  words  : “ That  is  all 

we  claim,  that  when  the  people  from 
the  Northern  States  come  into  our  com- 
munity and  teach  our  domestics  to  de- 
stroy our  authority,  an  authority  recog- 
nized by  law,  we  first  kick  them  out  of 
the  door,  and  if  we  have  the  further 
power,  we  hang  them  up  like  dogs.” 

Senator  Wilson  brought  out  other 
instances  where  men  had  been  driven 
from  the  South  in  1850  for  expressing 
sentiments  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Fremont  and  in  favor  of  making  Kan- 
sas a free  State.  To  which  Senator 
Brown  replied:  “That  the  Senator 

must  remember  that  there  was  a great 
deal  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Fremont  to  the  presi- 
dency beyond  the  mere  avowal  of  that 
sentiment.  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I would  not  myself  tolerate 
any  man  who  would  go  into  my  State 
and  avow  his  preference  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  Seward  upon  the  programme  laid 
down  in  his  Rochester  speech,  which  I 
understand  to  be  an  announcement  ofan 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  North 
and  South,  and  that  we  are  to  be  all  free 
States  or  all  slave  States,  which  I will 
say  without  arguing  the  question  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  slavery  is 
to  be  blotted  out.  ” 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Senator 


Johnson,  of  Tennessee  (afterward 
President),  made  a speech  in  which  he 
claimed  that  the  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry 
was  the  result  of  anti-slavery  teachings 
in  this  country.  He  also  argued  that 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in 
which  it  is  asserted  “to  be  a self- 
evident  truth  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  the  inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ” did  not 
include,  and  was  not  intended  to  in- 
clude negroes  or  persons  of  color.  He 
also  denied  that  Congress  possessed 
sovereign  power  over  the  Territories  to 
prohibit  slavery  therein.  Speaking  of 
the  Democratic  party  Senator  Johnson 
uses  this  language  : “ The  Democratic 

party  assumes  to  maintain  the  Consti- 
tution and  all  fits  guarantees  as  it  is. 
They,  in  advocating  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  as  it  is,  stand  by  this  insti- 
tution called  slavery,  it  being  recognized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  guarantees  that  it  shall  not  be 
disturbed.” 

Senator  Johnson  quotes  from  the  say- 
ings of  prominent  men  in  the  North  as 
early  as  1800,  tending  to  show  no  faith 
in  the  permanency  of  the  Union.  He 
then  says  : “In  1840,  1841  and  1842 

we  find  the  same  doctrine  reiterated  by 
Mr.  Adams  (John  Quincy  Adams).  If 
I were  to  go  into  the  speeches  of  Sena- 
tors I could  show  you  that  the  same 
idea  and  the  same  doctrine  in  reference 
to  a dissolution  of  the  States  has  been 
inculcated  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Wilson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade).  We  find  the 
same  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Seward)  in  a 
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remarkable  speech,  not  in  this  body, 
but  before  a portion  of  his  constitu- 
ents.” Replying  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Senators  from  the  North,  that  slave 
labor  was  opposed  to  free  labor,  he 
says  : “Hence  I repeat  again,  when  you 
come  to  look  at  this  subject,  the  South- 
ern man,  with  his  capital  invested  in 
slaves  and  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
is  the  best  and  most  reliable  advocate 
that  the  free  laboring  man  at  the  North 
has.  He  is  his  true  friend,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  because  he  is  interested, 
leaving  every  other  consideration  out 
of  view.  To  illustrate,  he  introduced 
statistics  to  show  that  the  free  laboring 
.men  at  the  South  received  more  wages 
per  day  than  the  same  classes  in  the 
North.  He  therefore  concludes  there  is 
no  conflict  between  free  and  slave 
labor.  The  conflict  is  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  in  the  South  capital  owns 
labor.”  Speaking  of  the  Union  he 
avowed  that  he  was  no  disunionist,  and 
“ that  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
violated,  if  the  Union  is  to  be  broken 
up,  it  shall  be  done  by  those  who  are 
stealthily  and  insidiously  making  en- 
croachments upon  its  very  foundations. 

I intend  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution 
to  the  very  last,  and  I tell  the  North  it  is 
with  them  ; they  have  the  Union  in 
their  own  hands,  and  if  it  is  broken  up 
it  will  be  their  own  work,  not  that  of 
the  South  ; for  all  that  we  ask  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  guaranties,  and  upon 
them  we  intend  to  stand,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may.”  He  again 
referred  to  John  Brown,  and  then  said, 
“I  want  these  modern  fanatics  who 


have  adopted  John  Brown  and  his  gal- 
lows as  their  Christ  and  their  cross  to 
see  who  their  Christ  is.” 

Senator  Clay,  of  Alabama,  made  a 
very  earnest,  able  and  long  speech,  re- 
plying generally  to  the  speeches  of  Re- 
publican Senators  who  had  spoken,  and 
taking  substantially  the  same  ground 
as  to  the  hostility  of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  South  which  other  Southern 
Senators  had  taken  and  concluded  as 
follows  : “ I trust  now  that  the  country 
or  at  least  that  section  of  it  from  which 
I come,  will  be  fairly  forewarned  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  hostile 
in  principle  and  sentiment  to  slave 
holders  and  slaveholdings,  and  that 
they  are  pledged  by  their  platform  and 
legislative  acts  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States  to  war  upon  the  South  by  en- 
couraging the  destruction  of  our  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  by  forcing  on  us  eman- 
cipation of  them,  by  abolishing  slavery 
wherever  Federal  prevails  over  State 
jurisdiction,  in  the  Territories, the  district 
arsenals,  navy  yards,  dock  yard  and 
the  high  seas.  I trust,  sir,  that  the  con- 
stituency whom  I have  the  honor  to 
represent,  being  thus  forewarned,  will 
prove  themselves  forearmed  whenever 
the  time  of  trial  which  is  threatened 
shall  arrive.” 

This  speech  of  Senator  Clay  seemed 
to  have  great  influence  on  a free  State 
Senator,  Senator  Gwin,  of  California, 
for  he  immediately  obtained  the  floor 
and  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor 
of  the  South. 

An  extract  from  Senator  Gwin’s 
speech:  “ Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my 

purpose  to  address  the  Senate  on  this 
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question  at  all,  but  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  strikes  me  as  a 
warning  such  as  has  never  been  given 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore. I believe  that  that  Senator  has 
expressed  the  opinion  of  a vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States 
of  this  Confederacy.  I believe  he 
stated  here  to-day  what  will  inevitably 
be  the  action  of  those  States,  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  a Republican 
candidate  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I should  be  faithless  to  the 
trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  me  as  a 
Representative  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  Confederation,  whose  peo- 
ple are  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
Union  and  its  preservation,  if  I did  not 
add  my  voice  of  warning  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  what  is  fraught  in  my 
judgment  with  extreme  peril.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a great  mistake  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  regard  to  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  South.  They  seem  to  en- 
tertain the  delusion  that  there  is  no 
serious  idea  in  the  Southern  States  to 
separate  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a 
Republican  candidate  to  the  Presidency. 
I believe  not  only  such  is  the  sentiment 
and  determination  of  a vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  slaveholding 
States  now,  but  that  it  will  be  nearly  a 
unanimous  sentiment  in  the  event  of 
such  an  election,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
carried  into  practice.  It  is  a matter  of 
great  importance  at  this  period,  espe- 
cially when  this  subject  is  being  dis- 
cussed with  the  gravity  with  which  it 


has  been  discussed  since  the  Senate 
opened  its  present  session,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  non-slaveholding  States 
should  no  longer  labor  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  South  will  not  act.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  people  in  the 
North  generally  do  not  imagine  that  the 
South  will  take  the  step  which  has  been 
predicted,  and  which  it  has  been 
avowed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  be  taken.  One  of  the  reasons 
which  has  induced  the  citizens  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  to  believe  that 
the  South  would  not  carry  out  this  de- 
termination is  that  in  their  opinion  it  is 
impracticable.  I think  that  is  a great 
mistake.  I believe  that  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  of  this  Confederacy  can  es- 
tablish a separate  and  independent 
government  that  will  be  impregnable 
to  the  assaults  of  all  foreign  enemies. 
They  have  the  elements  of  power 
within  their  own  boundaries,  and  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  their  very  institu- 
tions, which  are  supposed  in  the  North 
to  be  their  weakness.  It  seems  that  the 
geography  of  the  country  has  not  been 
looked  to  and  examined.  The  local 
strength  of  geographical  position  of  the 
Southern  States  has  not  been  looked  at 
by  those  who  think  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  a South- 
ern confederacy.  I have  had  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  divided,  and  I find 
by  looking  at  the  coast  survey  that  the 
shore  line  of  the  Northern  States  is  only 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  miles,  while  that  of  the  Southern 
States  is  twenty-three  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  three  miles.  The  Southern 
States  have  a sea-coast  fitted  for  a com- 
merce that  they  have  not  heretofore  in- 
dulged in,  because  they  could  not 
profitably  employ  their  capital  in  culti- 
vating the  soil.  They  have  a vast  sea- 
coast  indented  with  fine  harbors,  and 
their  harbors  are  so  fortified  that  if  they 
take  possession  in  advance  they  can 
defend  themselves  against  any  enemy 
who  may  attack  them.” 

This  speech  “ out-heroded  Herod”  in 
behalf  of  the  South  ; it  concedes  the 
right  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union  under  the  Consti- 
tution ; justifies  them  in  seceding  in 
case  a candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  should  be  elected  President,  ad- 
vised them  in  that  event  to  secede,  and 
if  they  seize  the  harbors  on  their  coast, 
with  the  forts  and  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  geographical 
position  will  be  such  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  all  foreign  govern- 
ments and  maintain  an  independent 
government. 

Senators  Hale,  Wilson  and  Wade 
joined  in  the  debate,  each  taking  the 
ground  that  the  North  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  threats  that  had  been 
made  and  the  solemn  warning  which 
had  been  given.  Senator  Hale,  as  usual, 
was  facetious,  but  forcible.  Senator 
Wade  was  firm,  and,  as  usual,  able.  He 
said  he  did  not  understand  their  motives 
“in  preaching  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  day  by  day”  and  he  “should 
think  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  at  once 
without  alarming  our  vigilance  on  the 
subject,”  and  then  used  these  words  : 


“It  grates  harshly  on  my  ears,  and  I 
say  to  gentlemen  that  if  a Republican 
President  shall  be  constitutionally 
elected  to  preside  for  the  next  four  years 
over  this  people,  my  word  for  it,  pre- 
side he  will.  Who  will  prevent  him  ?” 
Senator  Wade  caused  to  be  read  a paper 
in  which  it  was  claimed  that  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  Virginia,  and  others  had 
approved  of  sentiments  more  objection- 
able than  anything  contained  in  Help- 
er’s book,  which  led  to  a long  discus- 
sion, Helper’s  book  coming  in  for  its 
share. 

December  14th  a vote  was  taken  in 
the  Senate  on  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Trumbull,  to  the  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Mason,  which  was  defeated — 
yeas  22,  nays  32.  The  original  resolu- 
tion was  then  passed — yeas  55,  nays 
none. 

But  the  irrepressible  conflict  did  not 
end  when  the  resolution  was  disposed 
of,  for  it  cropped  out  in  a discussion  of 
a resolution  offered  by  Senator  Pugh,  in 
substance  that  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  repealing  so  much  of  the 
acts  of  September  9th,  1850,  for  the  re- 
organization of  territorial  government 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  as  required 
that  all  laws  passed  by  their  Legisla- 
tures should  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  approval.  The  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution was  to  leave  the  question  of 
slavery  in  those  Territories  entirely  to 
the  people,  which  was  the  “squatter 
sovereignty  ” of  Mr.  Douglas  and  his 
followers. 

Senator  Pugh  made  an  able  speech 
on  this  resolution,  in  which  he  showed 
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that  the  same  sentiment  had  been  en- 
tertained by  Senator  Iverson  in  1848, 
for  entertaining  which  the  Northern 
Democracy  had  been  so  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  him  on  three  different  days 
in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  Senator 
Mason’s  resolution.  Mr.  Pugh  stated 
that  the  charge  of  Senator  Iverson  was 
that  “ the  Democracy  of  the  Northern 
States  were  unsound,  if  not  corrupt  at 
least  corruptible,”  and  “ that  the  doc- 
trine entertained  by  the  Democrats  of 
the  Northern  States  was  not  only  much 
worse  to  the  interests  and  the  rights  of 
the  South  than  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but 
was  more  disingenuous  and  even  more 
unkind.”  Senator  Pugh  also  quoted 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia 
in  1854,  approving  of  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  in  respect  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  One  resolution  says 
in  substance  that  their  confidence  is 
strengthened  in  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  Northern 
people  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  those 
principles  in  the  practical  application 
of  them  to  the  bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  United  States  Senate,  at 
the  present  session  to  organize  a terri- 
torial government  for  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska.  Senator  Pugh  also  quoted 
similar  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  in  1854  and  by  the 
Legislature  of  Florida  in  1857,  and  other 
utterances  of  leading  men  South,  ap- 
proving the  doctrine  of  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  to  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  Senator  Pugh  encountered 
in  the  debate  the  ablest  Senators  from 
the  South  and  he  sustained  himself  well. 
At  this  time  Senator  Douglas  had  been 


removed  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  16th  of  January,  i860, 
he  introduced  a resolution  instructing 
the  committee  to  bring  in  a bill  to  sup- 
press and  punish  conspiracies  or  com- 
binations in  States  or  Territories,  with 
the  intent  to  invade  them  or  molest 
their  government,  inhabitants,  property 
or  institutions,  and  on  23d  of  January 
made  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of 
his  resolution,  in  which  he  criticises  as 
severely  as  Southern  men  had  done 
the  tendency  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Republican  party  ; in  which  he  uses 
this  language  : “ Sir,  give  us  such  a law 
as  the  Constitution  contemplates  and 
authorizes,  and  I will  show  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  there  is  a constitu- 
tional mode  of  repressing  the  ‘irrepres- 
sible conflict.’  I will  open  the  prison 
doors  to  allow  conspirators  against  the 
peace  of  the  Republic  and  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  our  States  to  select  their 
cells  wherein  to  drag  out  a miserable 
life  as  a punishment  for  their  crimes 
against  the  peace  of  society.”  Senator 
Douglas  quoted  as  against  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  Illinois  “ that  a house  divided  against 
itself  could  not  stand,  and  that  the 
States  ultimately  would  be  all  free  or 
all  slave,”  and  that  all  this  slavery  agi- 
tation was  chargeable  to  the  Republi- 
can party. 

This  brought  out  Senator  Fessenden, 
who  charged  back  that  the  agitation 
was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  1854,  in  abandon- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  that 
the  agitation  was  largely  increased  by 
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the  action  of  the  Democrats  afterward 
in  their  attempts  to  force  slavery  into 
Kansas,  especially  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  party,  and  in  the  Senate  “by  no 
man  with  more  zeal  and  more  ability 
and  more  power  than  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  himself.”  Sena- 
tor Fessenden  was  inquired  of  by 
Senator  Davis  what  was  meant  by  the 
statement  that  there  was  a conflict  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labor.  He  said, 
“ I mean  in  a few  words  simply  this  : 
that  one  is  in  its  character  independent, 
tends  to  elevate  the  laborer  ; tends  to 
promote  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  the 
wealth,  the  manliness  of  the  laborer 
himself ; the  other  tends  necessarily  to 
diminish  his  independence,  to  belittle 
his  character/' 

Senator  Fessenden  told  the  Southern 
Senators  that  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
Republican  party  “ were  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  South  itself  down  to 
within  a few  years,”  and  that  they  ad- 
mitted that  public  feeling-  and  public 
opinion  had  changed  in  the  South  upon 
that  subject,  and  then  asked,  “Now, 
then,  are  we  warring  against  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South  by  advocating  the 
same  doctrines  ?” 

On  February  2d  Senator  Davis  in- 
troduced a carefully  prepared  set  of 
resolutions,  six  in  number,  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  slaveholding  States  and 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  The 
fourth  resolution,  after  being  modified 
by  Mr.  Davis,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
— yeas  35,  nays  21 — every  slave  State 
but  Delaware  being  fully  represented, 
voted  for  it,  Republicans  against  it. 
Senator  Pugh  voted  with  the  Republi- 


cans ; Senator  Douglas  was  sick  and 
absent.  The  resolution  was  as  follows: 
“ That  neither  Congress  nor  a territorial 
Legislature,  whether  by  direct  legisla- 
tion or  of  an  indirect  and  unfriendly 
nature,  possesses  the  power  to  annul  or 
impair  the  Constitutional  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his 
slave  property  into  the  common  Terri- 
tories and  then  hold  and  enjoy  the  same 
while  the  Territorial  condition  re- 
mains.” 

Senator  Seward  on  February  28th 
made  a carefully  prepared  speech  (he 
made  no  other),  in  which  he  did  not 
take  back  anything  that  he  had  hereto- 
fore said  against  the  evil  of  slavery, 
which  had  been  quoted  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  as  dangerous  to  the 
Union  and  unfriendly  to  the  South.  He 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas under  a constitution  adopted  by  the 
people  thereof,  framed  at  Wyandotte 
in  1859. 

The  speech  is  interesting  reading  in 
connection  with  the  severe  and  harsh 
criticisms  showered  upon  him,  and 
heretofore  quoted.  He  maintained  the 
superiority  of  free  over  slave  labor,  as 
he  had  before  done.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  speech  : “ Which  of  the  two 
parties  is  most  proscriptive  ? Come, 
come,  come,  if  you  will,  into  the  State 
of  New  York,  anywhere  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Sag  Harbor,  among  my  neigh- 
bors in  the  Owasco  Valley;  hold  your 
conventions,  nominate  your  candidates, 
address  the  people,  submit  to  them, 
fully,  earnestly,  eloquently,  all  your 
complaints  and  grievances  of  Northern 
disloyalty,  oppression,  perfidy — keep 
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nothing  back,  speak  just  as  freely  as 
you  do  here  ; you  will  have  hospitable 
welcomes  and  appreciating  audiences, 
with  ballot  boxes  open  for  all  votes  you 
can  win.  Are  you  less  sectional  than 
this  ? Extend  to  us  the  same  privileges, 
and  I will  engage  that  you  will  very 
soon  have  in  the  South  as  many  Repub- 
licans as  we  have  demonstrated  in  the 
North.  (Applause  in  the  galleries.) 

“ There  is,  however,  a better  test  of 
nationality  than  the  accidental  location 
of  parties.  Our  policy  of  labor  in  the 
Territories  was  not  sectional  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  Republic.  Its  nature 


BENJAMIN 

The  man  from  Maine  has  always 
been  a potential  element  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  development  of  Wisconsin. 
The  pine  tree  pointed  the  way  for  the 
pioneers ; but  along  the  woodsman’s 
trail  came  men  of  all  avocations — mer- 
chants, mechanics  and  scholastic  pro- 
fessors of  every  degree.  No  better 
blood  ever  infused  pioneer  life ; no 
sturdier  arm  ever  set  about  the  task  of 
subduing  the  wilderness,  and  no  less 
vigorous  mental  activity  could  have 
raised  a great  Commonwealth  amid  the 
unbroken  elements  of  Nature  within  the 
limits  of  half  a century.  Very  much  of 
the  strong,  distinctive  Americanism, 
which  Wisconsin  has  maintained  al- 
most co-equally  with  the  older  Eastern 
States,  against  an  unparalleled  tide  of 
immigration  from  every  nation  upon  the 
earth,  is  due  to  the  virility  of  the  pio- 


inheres.  It  will  be  national  again  dur- 
ing the  third  forty  years  and  forever 
afterward.  It  is  not  wise  and  beneficent 
for  us  alone  or  injurious  to  you  alone. 
Its  effects  are  equal  and  the  same  to 
all.”  Speaking  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
North  Senator  Seward  said,  ‘ ‘ I know  the 
Democracy  of  the  North.  I know  them 
now  in  their  waning  strength.  I do  not 
know  a possible  disunionist  among 
them  all.  I believe  they  will  be  as 
faithful  to  the  Union  now  as  they  were 
in  bygone  days  when  their  ranks  were 
full,  and  their  challenge  to  the  combat 
was  always  the  war  cry  of  victory.” 


F.  BRYANT. 

neer  stock  in  which  the  Pine  Tree 
State  was  so  strongly  represented. 

The  war,  which  turned  and  over- 
turned everything  in  the  United  States 
except  the  fundamental  principles  of 
indissoluble  union  and  universal  lib- 
erty, called  a halt  upon  the  westward 
journeying  star  of  empire  until  every 
star  in  the  national  firmament,  however 
prone  to  wander,  should  know  and  ad- 
mit that  its  place  was  fixed  and  ever- 
lasting. The  lessons  of  the  war  were 
not  alone  to  those  who  denied  the  na- 
tion ; all  men  understood  better  that 
this  was  our  common  country,  and  the 
migrations  which  before  had  seemed 
like  leaving  home  for  distant  and  alien 
lands,  took  on  a changed  aspect  as  the 
iron  boundaries  of  the  State  were  lev- 
eled. The  associations  of  the  war  had 
also  their  influence.  The  men  of  Maine 
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and.  Wisconsin  stood  side  by  side  for  a 
common  cause  on  many  fields,  and  the 
friendships  cemented  in  sacrificial  blood 
are  not  easily  broken.  When  the  last 
act  in  the  great  drama  was  accom- 
plished, and  half  a million  soldiers  re- 
turned to  peaceful  civil  life  almost  in  a 
single  day,  thousands  of  home-seekers 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  star  of 
empire,  which  again  grandly  took  its 
way  westward.  Every  Eastern  State 
had  its  favorite  Western  State,  and  the 
men  of  Maine,  still  influenced  by  the 
magnetic  pine  tree,  as  well  as  by  the 
thought  of  friends  who  had  preceded 
them,  resumed  their  journey  toward 
Wisconsin. 

There  are  occasional  instances  of 
one  who  paused  upon  the  way  to  try 
the  life  of  what  we  now  call  the  Central 
States,  but  which  thirty  years  ago 
seemed  the  far  West  to  a New  Eng- 
lander. When  such  an  one  completed 
his  journey  to  Wisconsin,  fulfilling  his 
destiny  as  a Maine  man,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  more  complacency 
as  one  who  came  upon  judgment  and 
knowledge,  and  not  because  others  had 
beaten  the  path.  Such  an  one  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Benjamin  F. 
Bryant,  who  left  Maine  for  Ohio  in 
1 86 1,  and  first  put  his  foot  upon  Wis- 
consin soil,  to  dwell  there,  in  1868 — 
three  years  of  the  interim  having  been 
spent  upon  Southern  battle-fields.  The 
Judge,  or  Colonel,  as  he  is  called  indis- 
criminately, is  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  his  native  State  Wisconsin 
has  ever  welcomed;  proud  of  his  birth- 
place, loyal  to  his  alma  mater,  the  ven- 
erable Bowdoin  College  ; faithful  in  re- 


gard for  the  statesmen  and  scholars 
that  Maine  has  given  the  nation,  yet 
from  the  start  thoroughly  assimilating 
all  of  Western  life  except  its  crudeness, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  do  his  share  in  the 
educational  and  social  development  of 
a relatively  new  community. 

Benjamin  French  Bryant,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Lucy  F.  Bryant,  was  born 
at  Rockland,  Me.,  September  3d,  1837. 
His  father  was  a physician,  born  at 
New  Vineyard,  Franklin  County,  Me., 
in  1803  ; himself  the  son  of  a farmer 
and  blacksmith,  who  taught  all  his 
sons — many  in  number — the  black- 
smith trade,  before  their  majority.  The 
Bryants  in  New  England  were,  from 
the  olden  time,  workers  in  iron. 

Colonel  Bryant’s  grandfather  of  the 
maternal  branch, Deacon  Joseph  French, 
was  a farmer,  who  went  into  Maine  from 
Massachusetts  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  Franklin  County  was  a 
wilderness,  and  settled  on  a farm  at 
South  Chesterville  before  a tree  had 
been  felled  on  it,  and  cleared  it  him- 
self. His  daughter  Lucy  was  born 
there  in  1805.  The  farm  is  still  owned 
and  cultivated  by  descendants  of  the 
same  name. 

Both  branches  of  Colonel  Bryant’s 
family  are  old  in  New  England,  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
father’s  family  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
extraction  ; his  mother’s  of  English. 
His  grandfather  Bryant  and  sons  were 
men  of  versatile  talents  and  ready  in 
speech.  The  mother’s  family  has  been 
from  the  earliest  time  among  the  stur- 
diest of  New  England  people,  usually 
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farmers,  but  sometimes  hotel-keepers, 
mechanics,  merchants  and  physicians. 
Dr.  John  French,  of  Bath,  N.  H.,  was 
Colonel  Bryant’s  mother’s  uncle,  and 
Ezra  B.  French,  Second  Auditor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  was  Dr.  French’s 
son,  and  her  cousin. 

Colonel  Bryant  lived  in  Maine  from 
his  birth  until  after  his  majority,  at- 
tending common  schools  only  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  He  then 
began  to  attend  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Kent’s  Hill,  in  the  town  of 
Readfield,  where  his  father  and  mother 
had  completed  their  education.  He 
there  pursued  his  studies  about  six 
months  each  year,  for  four  years,  fitting 
himself  for  teaching  and  also  to  enter 
college.  As  his  father  was  too  poor  to 
assist  him  in  his  education,  he  was 
compelled  to  provide  the  means  him- 
self, and  accordingly,  while  at  the 
academy  and  in  college,  he  worked  on 
the  farm  each  summer  and  taught 
school  winters,  and  in  this  way  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  school.  He  left 
home  when  sixteen  years  old,  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  was  with  his 
parents  afterward  only  for  brief  periods 
with  long  intervals. 

The  young  man  had  the  full  measure 
of  American  ambition,  and  upon  the 
subject  of  education  had  said,  “I  will.” 
All  things  come  to  such,  if  they  are  as 
steadfast  as  courageous,  and  in  1859  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of 
1863.  He  did  not,  however,  complete 
the  course.  When  his  class  graduated 
he  was  taking  a higher  course  in  pa- 
triotism with  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land in  the  Chickamauga  campaign. 


In  1856  his  father  had  removed  to 
Huron  County,  O.,  where  the  son 
joined  him  in  1861.  Soon  after  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Kennan  & Stew- 
art, at  Norwalk,  in  that  county.  Legal 
studies,  as  well  as  all  other  peaceful 
avocations,  were  prosecuted  under  dif- 
ficulties, with  the  war  spirit  growing 
into  an  intense  passion  throughout  the 
land,  and  in  August,  1862,  Blackstone, 
et  omnes  genus , went  back  upon  the 
shelves  to  bide  their  time,  while  the 
young  student  went  to  the  front  as  Ser- 
geant in  Company  A,  One  Hundred 
and  First  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  The  regiment  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
participated  in  the  principal  battles  of 
that  section.  After  Stone  River,  Ser- 
geant Bryant  was  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant,  and  in  March,  1864,  Cap- 
tain of  his  company.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  with  his  regiment  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  June  20th,  1865.  His  mili- 
tary record  tells  its  own  story;  promo- 
tion was  won  on  the  field,  and  was  the 
reward  for  duty  faithfully  and  courage- 
ously done. 

He  was  not  alone  of  his  family  to 
serve  the  Union  cause  in  the  service  of 
arms.  His  father  had  but  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  were  in  the  army.  Colonel 
Bryant’s  oldest  brother,  John  E.  Bryant, 
was  Captain  in  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  entered 
the  service  with  his  regiment  in  1861, 
and  served  three  years.  The  youngest 
brother,  Thomas  C.  Bryant,  enlisted  in 
1863  in  the  Third  Regiment,  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,  and  served  there  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 
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After  returning  from  his  military  ser- 
vice Colonel  Bryant  completed  his  legal 
studies  at  Norwalk,  O.,  in  the  office 
where  he  had  commenced  them  in 
1 86 1,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
April,  1866,  at  the  spring  term  of  the 
District  Court  for  Huron  County,  and 
at  once  began  to  practice  law  there. 
He  was  married  near  the  close  of  the 
war  to  Miss  Augusta  A.  Stevens,  of 
North  Fayette,  Me.  She  was  educated 
at  Kent’s  Hill,  at  the  Seminary  which 
he  had  attended,  and  also  at  the  Fe- 
male College  there.  In  1866  the  young 
couple  took  up  their  residence  at  Nor- 
walk, O.,  and  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1868,  when  they  removed 
to  La  Crosse  in  May,  which  has  been 
their  home  to  the  present  day. 

Few  men  have  settled  in  La  Crosse 
who  n*ade  their  presence  felt  more 
quickly  and  positively  than  Judge  Bry- 
ant. He  had  an  exceeding  grace  and 
suavity  of  manner  that  sometimes  made 
his  Irish  friends  inquire  what  part  of  the 
“ould  sod”  claimed  the  honor  of  his 
birth.  When  occasion  arose  for  a pub- 
lic speech,  he  stepped  in  an  instant  into 
popular  favor.  His  language  was  schol- 
arly, forcible,  poetical  if  occasion  re- 
quired, with  a pungent  savor  of  wit, 
and  his  method  was  at  once  persuasive 
and  forcible.  From  the  start  Colonel 
Bryant  was  in  such  demand  by  the 
Republican  party  that  his  law  practice 
would  have  fared  ill  had  not  good  Yan- 
kee business  sense  set  a limit  upon  too 
importunate  party  demands.  As  it  was 
he  was  forced  against  his  intention, 
and  almost  against  his  will,  into  public 
life.  He  was  County  Judge  of  La  Crosse 


County  for  one  term  of  four  years — 
from  1870  to  1874.  He  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  that 
county  for  three  terms  of  two  years  each. 
In  April,  1875,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Pension  Agent  at  La  Crosse,  and 
held  the  office  until  it  was  consolidated 
in  July,  1877,  with  the  St.  Paul  and 
Milwaukee  agencies.  From  October, 
1882,  to  September,  1885,  he  was  Post- 
master at  La  Crosse.  Governor  C.  C. 
Washburn  and  also  Governor  William 
E.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  appointed  him 
aide-de-camp  on  their  staffs,  with  rank 
of  Colonel.  He  has  also  been  active 
and  prominent  in  the  Grand  Army  ; 
was  a charter  member,  and  has  been 
commander  of  Wilson  Colwell  Post,  G. 
A.  R.,  of  La  Crosse;  has  also  served  as 
Senior  Vice-Commander  of  this  Depart- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Wisconsin  Veterans’  Home, 
established  in  1887  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Grand  Army  in  that  State,  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  treasurer  of  that  institution. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  some  more 
extended  allusion  should  be  made  to 
Judge  Bryant  in  his  capacity  as  a pub- 
lic speaker.  In  his  practice  he  is  best 
known  as  an  advocate,  though  he  never 
goes  into  court  with  a case  without 
knowing  thoroughly  all  the  law  bear- 
ing upon  it.  If  the  announcement  is 
made  that  Judge  Bryant  is  to  address 
the  jury,  people  make  it  a point  to  get 
around  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
He  likes  very  well  to  compose  an 
address — to  set  his  thoughts  clearly 
and  logically  in  array  with  felicitous 
simile  and  apt  quotations  ; but  he  is 
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also  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  make 
a speech  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
hour  that  will,  without  addition  or 
emendation,  read  like  a polished  essay 
when  it  appears  in  print.  A notable 
instance  of  this  faculty  is  found  in  his 
speech  at  the  annual  encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Mil- 
waukee, in  1887,  on  the  Dependent 
Pension  bill,  which  was  taken  down  by 
the  stenographers  as  spoken,  and 
printed  without  revision — a speech 
made  without  preparation  and  called 
out  by  the  occasion,  but  that  stands  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
addresses  ever  delivered  in  Wisconsin. 
While  Colonel  Bryant  rarely  speaks 
without  some  preparation,  still,  when 
called  upon  with  but  a short  time  to 
prepare,  the  outline  of  a speech  quickly 
takes  shape  in  his  mind,  both  as  to 
what  he  should  say  and  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement. Close  observation  of  cur- 
rent affairs  throughout  the  world,  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  especially  the 
history  of  governments,  and  an  excep- 
tional familiarity  with  the  best  litera- 
ture, both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
stored  his  mind  with  ideas  which  are 
always  subject  to  the  call  of  a retentive 
memory.  That  such  a man  should  be 
both  an  elegant  and  eloquent  speaker, 
need  hardly  be  said.  That  he  is  a logi- 
cal  and  accurate  debater  has  been 
proven  in  many  warm  political  con- 
tests in  Wisconsin.  His  speeches  on 
patriotic  occasions  are  models  for  all 
America.  He  inculcates  a devotion  to 
the  ideas  underlying  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  flag  that  symbolizes 


them,  that  “touches  the  right  spot/'  as 
his  hearers  say,  and  makes  one  of  his 
addresses  a lesson  in  patriotism  for  old 
and  young. 

To  sum  up  this  broad-gauge  character 
in  a phrase,  it  may  be  said  that  Colonel 
Bryant  is  a true  cosmopolitan.  The 
rugged  experiences  of  early  farm  life 
put  stores  of  vitality  into  a physique 
not  apparently  robust;  his  years  at  that 
sedate  and  most  dignified  seat  of  learn- 
ing, Old  Bowdoin,  imparted  the  scho- 
lastic air  which  time  and  later  circum- 
stances have  not  changed;  the  study  and 
practice  of  law  has  eliminated  haste  or 
prejudice  in  judgment  ; the  bitter  ex- 
periences of  war  have  made  patriotism 
an  active  principle  worthy  of  entering 
into  all  the  affairs  of  life  ; the  filling  of 
public  offices  widely  differing  in  char- 
acter has  imparted  a knowledge  not 
only  of  affairs,  but  of  men,  and  to  these 
latter  qualities,  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a public  speaker  have  contri- 
buted more  than  words  can  readily  ex- 
press. To  all  this,  something  equal  to 
all  may  be  added  : a wife  capable  of 
aiding  as  well  as  appreciating.  Mrs. 
Bryant  is  so  charming  in  society  that 
only  those  who  know  her  well  realize 
all  the  graces  of  her  amply-stored  mind, 
her  judgment  of  art  and  literature,  her 
clear  insight  of  character,  and  her  kind 
and  charitable  disposition.  Their  home 
is  a model  of  quiet  elegance,  and  who- 
ever enters  feels  at  once  the  pervading 
atmosphere  of  refinement.  It  is  the 
model  American  home  of  a model 
American  citizen. 


W.  L.  Osborne. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 


During  the  twenty  years  that  have 
intervened  since  the  union  of  the  Med- 
ical College  with  the  North-western 
University,  its  progress  has  been  that 
of  continuous  healthy  growth,  in  the 
number  of  its  students  ; in  the  number 
of  its  professorships ; in  the  number 
and  efficiency  of  its  practical  laborato- 
ries, including  chemical,  histological, 
physiological,  pathological  and  bac- 
teriological ; in  the  extent  of  its  field 
for  hospital  and  dispensary  clinical  in- 
struction, and  in  its  museum  and 
means  of  illustration.  The  field  for 
clinical  instruction  is  furnished  by  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  with  its  350  beds  ; the 
St.  Luke’s,  with  nearly  as  many,  and 
the  South  Side  Free  Dispensary.  Every 
practical  branch  and  specialty  taught 
in  the  College  has  its  corresponding 
clinic.  The  second-year  class  have 
from  one  to  two  hours  of  direct  clini- 
cal instruction  each  day  in  the  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  and  the  Dispensary, 
and  the  third-year  class  have,  at  least, 
two  hours  daily  in  the  Mercy  Hospital 
and  Dispensary.  By  such  judicious 
distribution,  no  clinical  ward  becomes 
overcrowded,  and  all  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  personal  instruction. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  matri- 
culates from  the  organization  of  the 


V. 

college  in  1859  to  the  present  time, 
1890,  is  3,636,  and  the  whole  number 
on  whom  it  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  1,132.  The  pres- 
ent Faculty  is  constituted  as  follows  : 
H.  A.  Johnson,  M. D. , LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine;  E.  O. 
F.  Roler,  A.  M. , M.  D. , Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  ; N.  S.  Davis,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  Edmund  Andrews,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Treasurer,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery;  R.  N.  Isham,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery  ; John 
H.  Hollister,  A.  M.,  M.  D. , Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine;  S.  J.  Jones,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology;  M.  P.  Hatfield,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  ; John 
H.  Long,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  General 
and  Medical  Chemistry  ; E.  C.  Dudley, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology; 
John  E.  Owens,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery 
and  of  Clinical  Surgery  ; O.  C.  De  Wolf, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  State  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Hygiene  ; Walter  Hay, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  and  of  Medical  Juris- 
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prudence;  F.  C.  Schaffer,  M.D.,  and 
H.  H.  Frothingham,  M.D.,  Professors 
of  Anatomy;  I.  N.  Danforth,  A. M, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  ; 
W.  E.  Casselberry,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and 
of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  ; W.  W. 
Jaggard,  A.  M.,  M.D,  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics ; N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M D. , 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  F.  S.  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  Pathology  and 
Pathological  Anatomy  ; Frank  Billings, 
M.D.,  Secretary,  Professor  of  Physical 
Diagnosis  and  Clinical  Medicine;  E.  W. 
Andrews,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery  ; Frank  T.  Andrews,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Histology;  George 
W.  Webster,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology ; Elbert  Wing,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dem- 
onstrator of  Pathology  ; Wm.  E.  Mor- 
gan,-M.D. , Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Surgery;  George  S.  Isham,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Surgery;  W.  N.  Hibbard,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  ; John  D. 
Kales,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology; 
Bayard  Holmes,  B.  S.,  M.D.,  Director 
of  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  ; Ru- 
fus G.  Collins,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Operative  Obstetrics. 

The  attentive  reader  will  see  in  the 
foregoing  list  the  names  of  five  of 
the  seven  men  who,  thirty-one  years 
since,  organized  and  set  the  college 
in  motion,  and  have  actively  sustained 
and  guided  its  development  to  the 
present  time.  Dr.  David  Rutter,  one 
of  the  seven,  was  at  that  time  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  though  giving 
the  enterprise  his  counsel  and  support, 


accepted  only  an  honorary  position  in 
the  Faculty,  and  died  a few  years 
later.  The  other  one  whose  name  is 
missing  from  the  foregoing  list  is  Wm. 
H.  By  ford,  M.D.,  LL  D.,  who  gave  to 
the  college  and  to  his  colleagues  the 
most  valuable  and  efficient  support  for 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he 
gained  for  himself  a high  reputation, 
both  as  a teacher  and  an  author, 
when,  actuated  by  considerations  of 
personal  convenience,  he  resigned  his 
position  and  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Gynecology  in  the  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  which  he  still  holds,  to- 
gether with  the  highest  respect  of  his 
former  colleagues  and  of  the  profession 
generally. 

Hosmer  A.  Johnson,  whose  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  Faculty  as 
an  emeritus  professor,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  lecturing  in  the 
college  for  several  years  on  account 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  but  he  is  still  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  renders  valua- 
ble service  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  college.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Wales,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October 
6th,  1822.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  was  taken  with  his  parents  to  Al- 
mont,  Lapeer  County,  Mich.  He  pur- 
sued academical  studies  in  Romeo, 
Mich,  from  1844  to  1846,  and  then 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  but 
was  compelled  to  suspend  his  studies 
in  1848  on  account  of  serious  impair- 
ment of  health.  By  change  of  climate 
he  recuperated  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  the  University  in  the 
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spring  of  1849,  passed  all  his  examina- 
tions with  credit,  and  at  the  public 
commencement  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1850  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  entered  the 
Rush  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine from  that  college  in  18.52. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
education,  literary  and  professional,  he 
defrayed  the  entire  expenses  by  his  own 
labor,  chiefly  in  teaching  school.  His 
unusual  mental  activity  and  success  in 
teaching  was  so  marked  that  only  three 
years  after  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  he  was  elected  to  a professorship 
in  the  Rush  Medical  College. 

He  performed  his  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  that  college  until  the  close 
of  the  term  1858-59  with  unusual  abil- 
ity, but  then  resigned  for  reasons  inti- 
mated in  the  preceding  article.  He 
soon  after  became  engaged  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a second  medical  college 
in  Chicago,  as  previously  stated.  In 
the  latter  institution  he  was,  from  the 
first,  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers 
and  efficient  supporters  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  medical  college  edu- 
cation, freely  declaring  that  he  “ would 
much  prefer  lecturing  to  fifty  students 
possessing  a good  general  education, 
on  the  basis  of  a graded  consecutive 
order  of  medical  studies,  than  to  five 
hundred  in  one  heterogeneous  class 
vainly  endeavoring  to  listen  to  a 
skimming  of  the  whole  field  of  medi- 
cal science  and  art  in  one  short  col- 
lege term.”  He  early  acquired  a lucra- 
tive practice,  and  has  held  all  that 


his  health  would  permit  him  to  do. 
He  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  for  military  med- 
ical appointments  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1861,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  also  chief  medical  adviser  of 
Governor  Yates.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  1854,  and  in  i860  was  one  of 
the  Secretaries  ; also  has  been  contin- 
uously an  active  'member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  and  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Society,  and  in  both  has 
been  honored  with  their  highest 
offices.  During  the  trying  times  fol- 
lowing the  great  Chicago  fire  in  1871, 
he  was  an  active  and  most  efficient 
member  of  the  chief  organization  for 
relief,  and  he  performed  every  duty 
with  good  judgment  and  strict  impar- 
tiality. He  served  a few  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  only  last  year  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  active  supporters  of  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  medical  and  scientific 
societies  here  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
long  since  attained  to  the  highest  po- 
sitions in  the  Masonic  order. 

He  has  yet  produced  no  published 
volumes  in  any  department  of  medicine, 
but  he  has  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  periodicals  and 
medical  societies,  and  delivered  many 
addresses  characterized  by  sound  prin- 
ciples and  rare  eloquence. 

Ralph  N.  Isham  was  born  in  Man- 
heim,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  March 
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1 6th,  1831,  and  after  receiving  a good 
academic  education,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  due  time 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  and  then  served  a full  term 
as  House  Physician  and  Surgeon  in 
the  Bellevue  Hospital.  On  leaving 
the  hospital,  he  selected  Chicago  as 
his  field  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  with  a high  order  of 
natural  talent,  coupled  with  thorough 
professional  training,  he  readily  joined 
with  others  in  the  work  of  organizing 
the  new  medical  college.  To  him  was 
assigned  the  professorship  of  surgical 
anatomy  and  operations  of  surgery,  in 
which  he  soon  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion as  a teacher,  and  as  an  expert  sur- 
gical operator.  He  rapidly  gained  a 
large  and  lucrative  surgical  practice. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  chief  sur- 
geon for  the  extensive  North-western 
Railroad  system  ; was,  at  one  time, 
one  of  the  surgeons  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  and  in  1881  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  surgery  and  of  clin- 
ical surgery,  Professor  E.  Andrews  hav- 
ing preferred  restricting  himself  to  clin- 
ical surgery  alone.  Professor  Isham 
has  not  only  won  a high  reputation  as 
a teacher  and  practitioner  of  surgery, 
but  he  enjoys  an  equally  high  social 
position,  and  has  found  time  to  gratify 
his  literary  tastes  by  the  collection  of 
one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in 
the  city.  Edmund  Andrews  was  born 
in  Putney,  Windham  County,  Vt.,  April 
2 2d,  1824,  but  while  yet  a boy  his 
father  moved  to  central  New  York, 


where  the  son  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  labor  on  the  farm,  though  improving 
every  opportunity  for  study.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  removed  to  Mich- 
igan, and  for  three  years  so  divided  his 
time  between  labor  and  study  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  which  he  developed  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  due  course,  in  1849,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher, 
of  Detroit,  a surgeon  of  wide  reputation. 
The  next  year  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  at  the  end  of  his  first  annual 
course  he  was  made  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  1852,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  continued  to 
hold  the  office  of  Demonstrator,  and 
also  gave  lectures  on  comparative  anat- 
omy. In  1853  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  and  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Peninsula  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Collateral  Sciences , both  of  which 
he  sustained  efficiently  until  1855, 
when  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy in  Rush  Medical  College,  and 
changed  his  residence  to  Chicago.  He 
held  that  position  but  one  year,  after 
which  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
especially  to  surgery,  for  which  his 
mechanical  genius  and  scientific  attain- 
ments eminently  fitted  him.  During 
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this  time  he  united  with  Robert  Kenni- 
cott  and  others  in  founding  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  has  con- 
tinued one  of  its  most  active  supporters 
to  the  present  time.  In  1859,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  he  entered  zealously 
into  the  work  of  organizing  and  sus- 
taining the  Medical  Department  of  Lind 
University,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
strong  and  efficient  supporters  of  that 
institution,  through  its  subsequent 
changes  of  name  to  the  present  time. 
His  surgical  practice  rapidly  increased, 
and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Daniel  Brain- 
ard,  in  1866,  he  took  the  lead  in  opera- 
tive surgery  in  the  North-western  States. 

Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Surgeon  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Light  Artillery, 
under  the  commands  of  Generals  Grant 
and  Sherman,  and  rendered  such  effi- 
cient service  as  to  receive  the  highest 
commendation.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
of  active  and  laborious  service,  he  was 
permitted  to  resign  and  return  to  his 
duties  as  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
college.  His  independent  thought  and 
inventive  faculty,  or  ready  adaptation 
of  means  for  the  accomplishment  off 
given  results,  has  long  given  him  pre- 
eminence in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
and  other  deformities.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic and  instructive  lecturer,  always 
holding  the  attention  of  his  classes,  and 
ever  punctual  to  his  engagements.  He 
has  made  many  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  on  special 
surgical  subjects  that  have  met  with 
rapid  sale.  His  scientific  contributions, 
especially  in  the  departments  of  geology 


and  botany,  have  been  numerous  and 
valuable. 

Throughout  his  entire  career  as  a 
professional  and  scientific  man  his  in- 
fluence has  been  altogether  on  the  side 
of  religion,  integrity  and  true  patriot- 
ism. In  the  summer  of  1867  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  visited  the  principal 
hospitals  and  medical  institutions  of 
London  and  Paris.  He  has  long  been 
an  active  and  honored  member  of  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society,  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 

John  H.  Hollister  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  August  5th,  1824. 
During  his  infancy  the  family  moved 
to  Romeo,  Macomb  County,  Mich. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  re- 
turned to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  received 
his  general  education  in  the  Rochester 
Collegiate  Institute,  after  which  he  took 
a course  in  the  normal  department  of 
the  institution  preparatory  for  the  work 
of  teaching. 

He  was  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  in  January, 
1844,  he  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine, graduating  from  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College  in  1847.  Immediately 
after  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  he  commenced  general  prac- 
tice in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he 
quickly  acquired  a good  practice  and 
an  excellent  reputation.  In  1855  he 
removed  to  Chicago  for  a more  desira- 
ble field  for  professional  work,  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position 
satisfactorily  until  the  summer  of  1859, 
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when  he  resigned  and  accepted  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Faculty  just 
organized  for  the  Medical  Department 
of  Lind  University.  After  successfully 
teaching  anatomy  four  years,  he  ac- 
cepted a transfer  to  the  chair  of  physi- 
ology, the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  increasing  reputation 
until  1867,  when  he  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  general  pathology 
and  pathological  anatomy.  The  duties 
of  this  chair  he  discharged  with  fidelity 
until  1882,  when  he  resigned  it,  but  re- 
tained the  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine,  and  still  continues  to  give 
regular  clinics  in  the  medical  wards  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital.  He  early  became 
a member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  chairman  of  the  sec- 
tion of  practical  medicine  in  1883,  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  publication  of  the  journal 
of  the  Association.  He  served  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  as  Treas- 
urer fourteen  consecutive  years,  and 
as  its  President  in  1874.  He  is  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  has  been  honored,  with 
its  highest  offices,  and  is  a member  of 
other  scientific  and  literary  associa- 
tions. He  is  a leading  member  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and 
in  every  relation  of  life  exhibits  the 
highest  type  of  a Christian  gentleman. 

The  remaining  member  of  the  group 
of  seven  founders  of  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical College  and  Medical  Department 
of  the  North-western  University  is  the 
present  writer,  whose  biography  was 
published  in  this  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1889. 


Of  those  who  have  achieved  desirable 
reputations  for  themselves  while  ren- 
dering valuable  service  to  the  college 
as  members  of  the  Faculty,  the  late  Dr. 
James  Stewart  Jewell  is  deserving  of 
special  mention. 

Dr.  Jewell  was  born  in  Galena,  111., 
September  8th,  1837,  and  received  his 
general  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  S.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Williamson 
County,  111.,  in  1855.  He  attended  his 
first  course  of  medical  college  instruc- 
tion in  Rush  Medical  College,  1858-59, 
and  his  second  course  in  the  new  medi- 
cal department  of  Lind  University, 
1859-60,  where,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prof.  Titus  Deville,  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  anatomy,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  first  public  commencement 
. of  that  institution. 

He  engaged  in  general  practice  in 
Willliamson  County  successfully,  until, 
in  1862,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Anatomy  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which 
tposition  he  filled  with  unusual  zeal  and 
ability  until  1869,  when  he  resigned 
under  an  impression  that  he  would  en- 
gage in  the  special  study  and  teaching 
of  biblical  history.  He  spent  one  year 
or  more  in  traveling,  much  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  but  not  neglecting  to  visit 
the  chief  medical  institutions  of  Europe. 
On  his  return  to  Chicago  in  1871  he 
decided  to  resume  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
eases ; and  the  following  year  he  was 
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appointed  Professor  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  position  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  popularity  that  had  characterized  his 
previous  work  in  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  the  same  college.  In  1874  he  com- 
menced editing  and  publishing  the 
“ Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases/’ a large  quarterly,  on  which  he 
bestowed  a great  amount  of  mental 
labor,  and  to  which  he  soon  gave  a 
reputation  unequaled  by  any  other 
journal  in  the  same  department.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Society,  and  served 
as  its  President  three  successive  years  ; 
he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ; of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  ; the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society ; the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  ; and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Academy  of  Sciences.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
Northwestern  University  in  1869,  was 
familiar  with  several  modern  languages, 
and  had  collected  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able private  libraries  in  this  city.  He 
early  began  to  suffer  from  attacks  of 
pulmonary  disease,  that  several  times 
interrupted  his  labors,  and  finally  com- 
pelled him  to  transfer  his  journal  to 
other  hands,  and  in  1883  to  resign  his 
professorship  in  the  college,  and  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  milder  climates. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  this  city,  April 


1 8th,  1887,  aged  a little  less  than  fifty 
years.  During  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  professional  life  he  accomplished 
an  amount  of  valuable,  professional, 
scientific,  moral  and  religious  work 
rarely  equaled  by  others  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  For  he  was  always 
ready,  and  equally  at  home  in  his 
library,  his  lecture  room,  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  in  the  halls  of  science, 
in  the  sabbath-school,  and  with  the 
loved  ones  at  his  own  fireside. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I have 
been  particular  in  giving  details  and 
dates  concerning  the  organization, 
methods  of  instruction  and  progres- 
sive development  of  this  medical 
institution,  because  it  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  pio- 
neer in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
three  most  important  steps  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  education  in  this 
country,  viz. : The  enforcement  of  a 
standard  of  preliminary  education  be- 
fore entering  upon  medical  study  ; the 
adoption  of  longer  annual  courses  of 
medical  college  instruction,  and  the 
graded  curriculum,  by  which  a definite 
number  of  branches  were  assigned  to 
each  year  of  study  in  such  natural 
order  that  the  mastery  of  one  group 
made  the  mastery  of  the  next  easier, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole 
more  comprehensive  and  complete. 
Let  honor  be  given  to  whom  honor  is 
due.  N.  S.  Davis. 
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JAMES  HENRY  ETHERIDGE,  M.  D. 


The  President  of  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  chosen  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  organization  in  April  of  last 
year,  and  now  the  official  head  of  one 
of  the  most  eminently  respectable 
bodies  of  medical  practitioners  in  the 
United  States,  is  James  Henry  Eth- 
eridge, M.  D.,  still  a comparatively 
young  man. 

Born  into  the  family  of  an  old  style 
practitioner,  inheriting  a strong  liking 
for  the  calling  to  which  his  father  had 
been  devotedly  attached,  initiated  in 
early  youth  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
medical  profession,  trained  in  two  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  having  his  college 
attainments  supplemented  by  the  ac- 
quisitions of  foreign  travel,  Dr.  Eth- 
eridge entered  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  admirably  equipped  for  ac- 
tive work.  The  continuation  of  a sys- 
tematic course  of  study,  a quick  per- 
ception and  a mind  always  active, 
have  enabled  him  to  keep  full  pace 
with  the  progress  of  medical  science  in 
general,  while  close  application  to  a 
particular  branch  of  the  practice,  with 
uniform  success  in  treatment  of  the 
class  of  diseases  coming  within  that 
field,  have  given  his  opinions  upon  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  gynaecology  great 
weight  with  his  professional  brethren 
of  the  West. 

A genial  personality  and  a kindly 
sympathy  with  those  who  come  to  him 
as  invalids,  have  brought  to  him  a 


clientele  perhaps  even  larger  than 
would  have  been  attracted  by  his 
recognized  ability  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts. 

There  are  some  doctors  who  diagnose 
cases  and  administer  medicines  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  a priest  ad- 
ministering extreme  unction.  Their 
proceedings  are  characterized  by  a sol- 
emnity or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
called  a sombreness  which  makes  the 
patient  feel  himself,  even  when  his  ail- 
ment is  not  a serious  one,  almost 
within  the  grasp  of  the  grim  destroyer. 
There  are  other  physicians  who  seem 
to  look  upon  the  patient  as  a machine, 
the  parts  of  which  had  some  way  or 
other  been  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  machine 
has  sensibilities  as  well  as  functions, 
they  proceed  with  hammer  and  tongs 
to  remedy  the  difficulties  complained 
of.  Still  another  class  of  physicians, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a barren  ideality  in 
“ministering  to  a mind  diseased,”  or 
in  other  words  that  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  has  in  many  cases 
much  to  do  with  his  physical  condition, 
always  leave  their  patients  in  that  happy 
frame  of  mind  which  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  speedy  recovery,  pro- 
vided the  nature  and  character  of  the 
ailments  or  the  intensity  of  suffering  is 
not  such  as  to  make  a placid  condition 
of  the  mind  impossible. 

It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  physicians 
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that  Dr.  Etheridge  belongs.  A thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  familiarity 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
treating  the  various  ailments  which 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  pre- 
scribe for  in  a general  practice,  are  not 
his  only  accomplishments.  To  these 
he  has  added  by  close  observation  and 
the  exercise  of  native  tact,  a broad 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  all  that  the 
term  implies.  While  diagnosing  a case 
carefully  and  administering  expedi- 
tiously the  proper  remedy  or  remedies, 
he  has  also  the  happy  faculty  of  getting 
that  class  of  patients,  who  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  they  prefer  to  live  or  die, 
with  whom  every  physician  has  more 
or  less  to  do,  very  much  in  the  notion 
of  living.  There  is  a sunshine  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  which  penetrates 
and  dispels  the  gloom  hanging  about 
the  chronic  sufferer.  There  is  a hearti- 
ness in  his  greeting,  coupled  with  a 
generous  sympathy,  which  forces  upon 
even  the  confirmed  hypochondriac  the 
conclusion  that  life  is,  after  all,  worth 
living.  Those  who  enter  the  consulta- 
tion room  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  their  afflictions,  come  out  of 
it,  as  a rule,  erect  and  smiling,  and 
determined,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
ailment  may  be,  to  make  a brave  strug- 
gle to  regain  health  and  strength. 

In  this  enlightened  age  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  conscientious  physi- 
cians preach  the  doctrine  that  “ an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound 
of  cure,”  and  their  practice  is  in  accord 
with  their  preaching.  Their  prescrip- 
tions are  such  as  used  to  be  taken  to 


the  druggist  only  when  drugs  are  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  the  physician 
who  has  the  tact  and  skill  to  draw  the 
line  where  it  should  be  drawn,  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  man  en- 
titled to  the  largest  consultation  fee.  It 
is  to  this  class  of  intelligent,  conscien- 
tious and  deservedly  popular  practi- 
tioners that  the  gentleman  who  is  hon- 
ored by  his  professional  brethren  in 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  a society 
carrying  upon  its  membership  roll  the 
names  of  leading  physicians  of  the 
allopathic  school  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
belongs. 

Dr.  Etheridge  was  born  in  the  quiet 
old  town  of  St.  Johnsville,  Montgom- 
ery County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1844.  His  father,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  or  at  least  intimated, 
was  a physician.  Dr.  Francis  B.  Eth- 
eridge, the  father  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Etheridge, 
graduated  more  than  half  a century 
since  at  Fairfield  Medical  College  of 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  He  practiced 
thirty-five  years  in  that  State,  and  then 
removed  to  the  town  of  Hastings, 
Minn.,  where  he  practiced  something 
over  ten  years  and  where  he  died  in 
1873.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
the  elder  Etheridge  was  in  the  military 
service  as  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Minne- 
sota Regiment  of  Infantry  for  a year 
and  a half,  so  that  altogether  he  was  en- 
gaged forty-seven  years  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a 
cultured  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a 
successful  practitioner  and  an  able  phy- 
sician of  the  old  school.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Etheridge,  was 
Fannie  (Easton)  Etheridge,  a woman 
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of  more  than  ordinary  attainments,  who 
was  a descendant  of  the  noted  Deacon 
John  Locke  family  of  essayists  and 
litterateurs. 

James  Henry  Etheridge  received 
careful  early  training,  and  up  to  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  his  father  and  family  emigrated 
to  Minnesota,  he  spent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  State.  That  he  was  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  become 
a physician  was  looked  upon  both  by 
himself  and  the  balance  of  the  family 
as  a settled  fact,  and  soon  after  he 
reached  his  new  home  in  Minnesota 
he  commenced  a systematic  course  of 
study  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  to  en- 
ter a medical  college.  After  his  pre- 
liminary training  and  education  had 
been  carefully  looked  after  by  his  father 
for  a period  of  four  years,  he  came  to 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1864,  when  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  attended 
his  first  course  of  lectures  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  The  following  year 
he  put  in  attending  a course  of  lectures 
and  pursuing  other  studies  in  connec- 
tion therewith  at  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  year  of 
1867  found  him  again  in  Chicago  in 
attendance  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege course  of  lectures,  and  in  1869  he 
received  his  diploma  from  that  institu- 
tion. He  at  once  located  in  Evanston, 
111.,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  had 
built  up  a comfortable  practice.  Being 
still  a young  man,  and  realizing  that  a 
physician’s  “stock in  trade  ” is  not  only 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  text 


books,  but  that  gained  by  a study  of 
different  phases  and  conditions  of  life 
and  through  personal  observations  of 
the  methods  of  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  the  age,  he  retired  tempor- 
arily from  the  practice,  and  went  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  hospitals 
and  medical  institutes  of  the  Old 
World. 

Prior  to  his  going  abroad,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Powers,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Powers,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Illinois  Savings  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  when  he  re- 
turned from  Europe  in  1871,  he  located 
in  this  city,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  from  Rush 
College,  his  alma  mater  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  inviting  him  to  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  on  ‘'Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  ” and  in  1871 
he  lectured  again  in  the  same  institu- 
tion on  “The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.”  In  July  of  that  year  he 
was  selected  to  fill  regularly  the  chair 
of  “Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics” 
in  this  famous  college.  He  still  retains 
that  position,  and  is  also  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  one  of 
the  gynaecologists  to  the  Central  Free 
Dispensary.  As  a member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Association,  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  a 
contributor  to  the  medical  journals,  he 
is  well  known  to  the  profession  in  his 
own  State  and  throughout  the  West 
generally. 


Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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DR.  CHARGES  WARRINGTON  EARLE. 


In  the  town  records  of  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  appears  the  following  declaration, 
to  which  are  affixed  the  signatures  of 
twenty-nine  men  : 

“April  ye  30th,  1639. 

“We  whose  names  are  underwritten 
doe  acknowledge  ourselves  the  legel 
subjects  of  his  majestie,,King  Charles, 
and  in  his  name  doe  hereby  bind  our- 
zelves  into  a civill  body  politicke, 
unto  his  lawes  according  to  matters 
of  justice.” 

Among  the  signatures  affixed  to  this 
declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  is  that  of  Ralph  Earle,  who 
came,  with  his  wife  Joan,  to  Rhode 
Island — probably  in  1634 — from  Exe- 
ter, England,  to  become  the  founder 
of  an  American  family  which  is  to-day 
represented  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
With  the  history  of  many  of  the  States 
they  have  been  prominently  identified, 
and  in  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  as  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  professional  men,  the  descendants 
of  Ralph  Earle  have  been  especially 
conspicuous. 

Charles  Warrington  Earle,  who  comes 
of  this  English-American  stock,  more 
than  two  and  a half  centuries  old,  was 
born  in  Westford,  Vt.,  April  2d,  1845. 
His  father,  Moses  L.  Earle,  who  was  a 
farmer,  removed  to  Lake  County,  111., 
in  1854,  when  the  son  was  nine  years 
of  age.  As  the  eldest  son  of  a thrifty 
and  ambitious  farmer,  even  before 
emigrating  from  Vermont  to  Illinois,  he 


had  had  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  fact  that  his  life  was  to  be  no 
prolonged  play  spell,  but  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  a continu- 
ous round  of  tasks. 

After  this  change  of  location  was 
made,  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
country  school-room  and  his  fathers 
farm,  and  the  farm  received  by  far  the 
greater  share  of  his  attention.  In  this 
way  he  put  in  the  first  seven  years  of 
his  life  in  the  West.  Then  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  commenced,  and  the 
sixteen-year-old  boy,  a brawny,  mus- 
cular, well-developed  youth,  persuaded 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Eifteenth  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry  Regiment,  which  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  mili- 
tary service  in  the  summer  of  1861. 
This  regiment  was  enlisted  for  the 
“ three  months’ service,”  but  when  the 
recruits  reached  the  camp  of  instruc- 
tion at  Freeport,  they  were  informed 
that  the  full  quota  of  “ three  months’ 
men  ” had  already  been  sent  to  the 
front,  and  that  they  could  either  return 
to  their  homes  or  enlist  for  three  years. 
They  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  which 
course  they  would  pursue,  and  before 
long  found  themselves  in  the  field 
attached  to  General  Fremont’s  army, 
then  operating  in  Missouri.  In  the 
fall  of  1861  young  Earle  was  disabled 
while  assisting  in  the  unloading  of  a 
transport  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
•was  discharged  from  the  service  on 
account  of  this  disability. 
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He  returned  to  his  fathers  home, 
and  after  a time  recovered  sufficiently 
to  feel  that  he  was  again  fitted  to  enter 
the  service.  His  father  declined,  how- 
ever, to  permit  him  to  enlist  a second 
time,  and  sent  him  to  the  academy  at 
Burlington,  Wis.,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when,  in  response  to  President  Lin- 
coln’s call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  he  again  enlisted,  this  time 
in  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiment  of  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry.  This  regi- 
ment went  into  camp  at  Rockford,  111., 
and  remained  there  until  the  Confeder- 
ate General,  John  Morgan,  began 
threatening  the  cities  on  the  Ohio 
River,  when  it  was  sent  south  and 
became  a part  of  General  Gordon 
Granger’s  command.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  they  were  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Rosecrans,  in  Tennessee,  and 
went  into  active  service. 

At  the  organization  of  his  company, 
Charles  W.  Earle  had  been  appointed 
orderly  sergeant,  and  when  the  regi- 
ment was  at  Franklin, Tenn. , he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  second  lieutenancy  of  the 
same  company.  At  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  where  he  commanded  his 
company,  he  was  twice  slightly 
wounded,  and  received  special  com- 
mendation for  his  conduct  upon  the 
field  in  the  report  of  his  regimental 
commander.  The  loss  was  thirty-five 
in  a company  of  forty-five,  several  of 
the  survivors  being  slightly  wound- 
ed. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Colonel 
George  Hicks,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
several  years  after  the  war,  relative 


to  the  services  of  the  ninety-sixth 
Regiment,  the  following  is  record- 
ed: “I  found  that  I had  now  but  a 
very  few  men  with  me,  and  I should 
have  thought  that  I had  wholly  strayed 
from  my  regiment  were  it  not  that  I 
had  with  me  the  colors  of  the  regiment, 
together  with  the  commander  of  the 
color  company — the  intrepid  boy-lieu- 
tenant,  lion-hearted,  fearless,  unflinch- 
ing Charlie  Earle,  whose  name  must 
be  inscribed  high  among  the  highest 
on  the  roll  of  Chickamauga  heroes.” 

The  following  day,  while  the  Union 
forces  were  concentrating  at  Chat- 
tanooga, or  rather  making  an  effort 
to  concentrate  there,  Lieutenant  Earle’s 
company  was  directed  to  reinforce  the 
pickets  on  the  summit  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  to  remain  in  the  position  to 
which  they  were  assigned  “until  re- 
lieved by  proper  authority.”  Their 
position  was  greatly  exposed,  and 
through  the  cowardice  of  a staff  offi- 
cer, who  failed  to  relieve  them  at  the 
proper  time,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  expe- 
rience for  the  young  Lieutenant,  which, 
bitter  as  it  was,  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  that  of  thousands  of  other 
inmates  of  Southern  military  prisons, 
except  in  the  manner  of  its  termination, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  memorable  episodes  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  was  captured  on 
the  2 2d  of  September,  and  on  the 
night  of  October  1st  he  landed  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  passed  inside  the  gates 
of  Libby  Prison,  where  he  was  ushered 
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into  the  company  of  General  Neal 
Dow,  of  Maine,  the  famous  “Chap- 
lain ” McCabe,  fourteen  colonels,  thirty- 
five  lieutenant- colonels,  thirty -nine 
majors,  more  than  three  hundred  cap- 
tains and  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  lieutenants,  all,  like  himself,  cap- 
tured Union  officers.  With  these  men 
he  shared  the  hardship  of  prison  life 
until  the  9th  of  February,  1864,  when 
he  made  his  escape  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  prison  delivery  planned  by 
Colonel  Thomas  E.  Rose,  of  the  77th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  volunteer 
infantry. 

Of  the  days  and  weeks  of  burrowing 
under  ground,  where  men  worked  with 
knives  and  sticks  of  wood  to  complete 
the  tunnel  through  which  they  were  to 
escape,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
in  this  connection.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Lieutenant  Earle  and 
his  particular  friend,  Captain  Charles  E. 
Rowan,  were  let  into  the  secret  some 
time  after  the  tunnel  was  commenced, 
and  when  the  time  arrived  to  ‘ ‘ make 
the  break  for  liberty  ” they  were  ready 
for  action.  Crawling  through  the  long, 
dark  tunnel,  which  was  just  large 
enough  for  a man  to  drag  himself 
through,  they  emerged  from  the  open- 
ing outside  the  sentry-lines,  moved 
away  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  guards,  and  before  midnight  on 
the  night  of  the  escape,  found  them- 
selves on  the  Charles  City  Railroad, 
one  mile  outside  the  city  limits  of 
Richmond.  Of  his  subsequent  experi- 
ences, no  more  interesting  or  entertain- 
ing account  could  be  written  than  the 
following,  which  appears  in  a pam- 


phlet published  by  Dr.  Earle  himself 
some  years  since  : 

“Our  escape  through  the  fortifica- 
tions around  Richmond  was  made 
without  any  great  difficulty.  We  really 
crawled  on  the  ground  a great  part  of 
the  first  night,  stopping  every  few  min- 
utes and  scanning  every  bush  and  tree, 
where,  from  previous  experience,  we 
would  expect  a picket  to  be  posted  or 
a scout  secreted.  The  following  day 
was  occupied  in  maturing  our  plans  for 
the  journey,  and  devising  schemes  to 
meet  emergencies  which  might  arise. 
We  also  divided  the  bread  and  meat 
we  had  managed  to  escape  with,  into 
six  parts,  expecting  that  our  journey 
would  consume  six  days,  and  agreed 
to  eat  only  a daily  portion,  knowing 
well  that  we  should  need  as  much  the 
sixth  as  the  first  day. 

“ The  second  night  we  traveled  a little 
south  of  east,  and  toward  morning-, 
being  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  our 
whereabouts,  we  approached  a small 
cabin,  which  we  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a negro.  We  were  correct  in 
our  opinion,  and  he  gave  us  some 
general  directions,  and  a small  piece 
of  corn  bread — it  was  all  he  had.  We 
suffered  greatly  during  the  day,  when 
in  our  places  of  concealment,  from  the 
cold.  We  avoided  all  roads,  and 
pushed  directly  through  swamps  and 
tall  briars,  so  that  by  morning  our 
clothes  would  be  thoroughly  wet  and 
considerably  torn.  We  would  then 
secrete  ourselves,  and  with  our  wet 
clothing  clinging  to  us,  the  cold  air 
caused  us  to  suffer  severely. 

“We  had  anticipated  great  trouble  in 
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crossing  the  Chickahominy  River,  as 
my  companion  could  not  swim,  and  I 
had  no  desire  to  engage  in  that  pas- 
time in  the  middle  of  February. 

“Toward  the  morning  of  the  third 
night  we  reached  what  we  supposed  to 
be  a swamp,  and  concluded  to  stop  on 
its  banks  until  early  light,  and  then 
pass  through  it.  We  rested  under  a 
tree  and  went  to  sleep.  Imagine  our 
surprise,  upon  awakening,  to  find  our- 
selves on  the  Chickahominy,  and  also  to 
find  within  a few  feet  of  where  we  rested 
a large  tree,  which  had  been  blown 
down  and  across  the  narrow,  rapid 
stream,  making  for  us  a complete  bridge. 
It  was  the  work  of  only  a few  moments 
to  pass  the  point  where  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  our  greatest  difficulty. 

“ During  the  fourth  night  out,  finding 
that  our  strength  was  becoming  some- 
what exhausted,  we  planned  to  ap- 
proach a farm-house  and  confiscate  a 
chicken,  which  we  intended  to  eat  raw. 
We  felt  the  need  of  a change  of  diet. 
The  bread  and  meat  we  had  expected  to 
last  for  six  days,  had  disappeared,  and 
the  water,  of  which  we  took  large  quan- 
tities, did  not  seem  to  strengthen  us  for 
our  severe  march  at  night  and  the  ter- 
rible cold  of  the  day.  We  had  kept  the 
pop  bottle  which  we  had  when  we 
started,  and  at  every  little  stream 
crossed,  we  would  not  only  drink  large 
quantities,  but  fill  the  bottle,  as  the 
water  seemed  to  revive  us  somewhat, 
till  the  next  stream  was  reached.  While 
we  were  reconnoitering  the  outbuild- 
ings of  a farm-house  for  the  chicken  I 
have  mentioned  above,  we  were  dis- 
covered by  a negro.  He  knew  at  once 


who  we  were,  and  said  we  were  ‘Yan- 
kee officers,  ’scaped  from  prison,’  but 
he  gave  us  such  assurance  of  sympathy 
and  help  that  we  trusted  him  at  once. 
We  were  taken  immediately  to  his 
cabin,  and  were  soon  before  a blazing 
fire  in  an  old-fashioned  fire-place.  A 
guard  of  colored  people  were  posted  to 
prevent  surprise,  and  the  mother  of  the 
family  began  to  prepare  us  something 
to  eat.  How  the  pones  of  corn-bread, 
shaped  in  the  old  granny’s  hands,  and 
baked  in  the  ashes  before  us,  disap- 
peared, and  how  delicious  was  that 
meat — I have  always  thought  it  was 
stolen  expressly  for  us,  from  the  slave- 
holder’s pantry.  And  the  cabbage,  fried 
in  a skillet ! No  Grand  Pacific  Hotel 
bill  of  fare  ever  equaled  that  meal.  We 
were  thoroughly  warmed  and  well  fed, 
and  started  out  with  new  courage  and 
definite  directions  in  regard  to  our 
route. 

“ One  of  our  greatest  fears,  throughout 
the  entire  journey  was  from  dogs.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  country  was  full  of 
them.  One  of  these  animals  would 
commence  to  bark  a little  to  our  left, 
another  over  to  our  right,  and  then  one 
directly  in  our  path,  and  then  they 
would  all  bark.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
when  I say  that  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  a hundred  thousand  dogs  on  that 
peninsula.  We  avoided  them,  by  deflect- 
ing from  our  course  many,  many  times. 

“During  the  fifth  day  we  suffered 
greatly  on  account  of  our  exposed  posi- 
tion for  concealment,  and  to  add  to  our 
discomfort,  it  commenced  to  snow 
shortly  after  noon.  About  four  o’clock, 
unable  to  remain  quiet,  we  started  on 
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our  way,  the  snow  falling-  rapidly,  and 
thawing  quite  as  fast,  making  it  very 
difficult  to  travel.  We  were  deprived 
of  our  only  safe  and  constant  guide, 
the  North  Star,  and  after  proceeding 
till  nearly  dark,  we  came  to  the  exact 
spot  whence  we  had  started  two  hours 
before.  We  were  exceedingly  discour- 
aged, very  tired,  cold,  wet  and  hungry. 
Just  at  this  time  we  saw  a one-horse 
covered  cart  approaching,  and  suppos- 
ing its  occupant  one  of  our  colored 
friends,  we  halted  him,  but  to  our  dis- 
may found  it  was  a white  man.  We 
told  him  we  were  Confederate  scouts, 
and  desired  information  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Yankees.  A few  minutes’ 
conversation,  however,  convinced  us 
that  he  was  a Union  man  and  our 
friend.  He  gave  us  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  roads  ; where  to  find 
a negro  family  who  had  the  means  to 
furnish  us  some  food,  and  also  assured 
us  that  in  all  probability  we  would 
come  in  contact  with  some  of  our 
troops,  if  we  eluded  the  Rebel  scouts 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  He 
informed  us,  however,  as  did  the  col- 
ored man,  who,  at  midnight,  gave  us  a 
good  substantial  meal  of  corn-bread, 
pork  and  rye  coffee,  that  we  were  on 
very  dangerous  ground,  the  scouting 
ground  between  both  armies — a place 
full  of  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers.  We 
traveled  very  cautiously  and  met  with 
an  exceedingly  vexatious  delay  in 
crossing  a river,  concerning  which  we 
knew  nothing,  but  called  by  the  negroes 
the  Diascon. 

“At  this  time  in  our  journey,  the  sixth 
night  since  our  escape,  and  at  a time 


when  we  were  almost  within  our  own 
lines,  the  strength  and  heroism  and  ca- 
pacity to  direct  and  decide,  which  were 
all  virtues  of  my  companion,  all  at  once 
seemed  to  disappear.  From  the  terri- 
ble mental  and  physical  exertions  of 
the  week,  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
suffering  from  hunger;  he  became  abso- 
lutely prostrate.  He  had  had  experi- 
ence in  an  attempt  to  escape  when  in 
Georgia,  before  he  arrived  in  Libby, 
and  he  had  really  decided  most  of  our 
movements  until  now.  Not  only  was 
he  prostrate,  but  he  was  indifferent.  I 
urged  him  forward  with  all  the  power 
of  persuasion  left,  but  a little  before 
daylight  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and 
rest.  At  sunrise  we  concluded  to  travel 
during  the  forenoon,  as  we  were  confi- 
dent our  troops  must  be  near  us,  and 
as  the  country  was  more  open  and  ex- 
posed, the  facilities  were  not  as  good 
for  concealment  during  the  day.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  last  effort  we  could 
make,  and  for  the  first  time  we  traveled 
in  a road.  About  nine  o’clock  there 
suddenly  appeared,  as  a curve  in  the 
road  was  attained,  a squad  of  cavalry, 
a few  hundred  yards  in  our  advance. 
We  recognized  them  at  once  as  our 
own  men,  and  knew  that  we  were  safe. 

“It  is  impossible  to  express  in  appro- 
priate words  our  feelings  at  that  time 
— indeed,  I doubt  my  ability  to  do  so. 
No  words  of  mine  could  form  a fitting 
peroration  to  that  event,  commencing 
at  the  terrible  battle  of  Chickamaus:a 
— a battle,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  bravely  fought,  in  which  scores  of 
my  young  friends  went  down,  school- 
mates and  neighbors,  andending  with  an 
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escape  from  military  prison,  the  anxiety 
and  solicitude  of  that  picket  duty,  the 
thousand-mile  trip  to  a Confederate 
prison,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes 
and  disappointments,  the  waitings  and 
watchings  while  incarcerated,  and  the 
days  and  nights  of  peril  and  sufferings 
and  cold  and  hunger,  the  swamps  and 
briar  thickets,  the  anticipation  of  suc- 
cess and  the  despair  at  the  thought  of 
recapture;  all  this,  and,  finally,  free- 
dom and  home  and  friends — what 
words  can  express  it  all  ? 

“We  came  into  our  lines  a few  miles 
from  Williamsburgh.  Some  of  the  es- 
caped officers  reached  our  lines  the  third 
day  out  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  command- 
ant at  Fortress  Monroe,  sent  out,  on 
alternate  days,  the  nth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  and  the  ist  New  York  Rifles  to 
drive  back  the  enemy,  and  to  patrol  the 
country  with  tall  guidons  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  escaping  prisoners.  The 
ist  New  York  Rifles  were  our  deliverers. 
No  one  can  describe  the  kindness  shown 
to  us  by  this  body  of  men.  Every  at- 
tention was  showered  upon  us.  We 
were  banqueted  at  Company  A’s  head- 
quarters, and  feted  at  Company  B’s, 
and  banqueted  again  at  Company  C’s, 
and  so  on. 

“ As  soon  as  possible  we  reported  at 
Washington.  Every  paper  was  full  of 
the  escape  from  Libby.  Fifty-five  out 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  reached  our 
lines  ; the  others  were  recaptured.  We 
were  ordered  to  rejoin  our  respective 
regiments,  permission  being  given  to 
delay  reporting  for  thirty  days.” 

After  returning  to  his  regiment,  Lieu- 


tenant Earle  was  promoted  to  a first 
lieutenancy,  and  commenced  the  At- 
lanta campaign  with  his  regiment. 
Within  a few  days  however,  after  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  a company  whose  con- 
duct had  never  been  satisfactory  to  the 
regimental  commander,  yet  whose 
record  steadily  and  rapidly  improved 
under  the  leadership  and  strict  dis- 
cipline of  its  new  officer. 

In  the  series  of  battles  around  At- 
lanta, he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  and  during  the 
last  eight  months  of  the  war,  was  de- 
tailed as  Aid-de-Camp  and  Acting  As- 
sistant Inspector-General,  on  the  staff  of 
General  W.  C.  Whittaker.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  breveted  Captain  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Chickamauga,  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Franklin  and  Nashville. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
in  1865,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
entered  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  his  educa- 
tion and  fitting  himself  for  professional 
life. 

After  spending  three  years  in  this  in- 
stitution he  entered  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal College  and  graduated  with  the  sec- 
ond honors  of  his  class  in  1870.  Dr. 
Earle  commenced  practice  in  the  office 
of  Professor  William  H.  Byford,  whose 
student  he  had  been,  and  whose  advice 
and  friendship  he  has  always  received 
and  appreciated. 

During  the  year  1870  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  was  organized  and  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Faculty, 
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Professor  of  Physiology.  His  connec- 
tion with  this  institution  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since,  and  he  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  College.  It  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  remarkable  success  in 
the  growth  of  this  college  has  been 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  and  business  quali- 
ties of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Chicago,  and  for  five  years  occupied 
the  chair  of  “ Obstetrics  ” in  that  insti- 
tution. More  recently  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  accepted  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Operative  Obstetrics  in  the 
Post-Graduate  College  and  Hospital  of 
this  city. 

Physically,  mentally  and  intellectu- 
ally Dr.  Earle  is  a vigorous  man.  The 
heavy  professional  burdens  which  pile 
themselves  up  on  the  physician  who 
has  an  extensive  city  practice,  rest 
easily  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
notwithstanding  the  demands  made 
upon  him  by  his  patrons,  he  has  found 
time  to  contribute  to  medical  and  gen- 
eral literature,  some  exceedingly  inter- 
esting discussions  of  practical  questions, 
which  have  always  been  treated  in  the 
most  practical  way.  Among  these 
monographs,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time,  the  following  are  de- 
serving of  especial  mention: 

“ Electricity  in  Post-Mortem  Hemor- 
rhage,” and  a series  of  papers  on  obstet- 
rical subjects,  including  the  “ Treatment 
of  Convulsions,”  “Puerperal  Fever,” 
“The  Watery  Discharges  in  Pregnant 


Women,”  “ Retained  Debris  as  a cause 
of  Puerperal  Sepsis,”  “The  use  of  the 
Curette,”  and  one  entitled  “ How  far 
can  the  Antiseptic  Procedure  be  intro- 
duced into  Private  Practice  ?”  The  major 
part  of  these  papers,  were  written  after 
studying  in  Florence, Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  were  his  convictions  and  con- 
clusions, after  observing  the  low  moral- 
ity in  the  maternity  hospitals  of  the 
Old  World. 

In  his  address  as  retiring  President 
of  the  Gynecological  Society  of  Chi- 
cago he  used  the  expression,  and  re- 
peated it  with  great  emphasis,  that  in 
his  judgment  the  antiseptic  obstetrical 
procedure  was  saving  more  valuable 
lives  each  year,  than  were  saved  in  all 
other  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

In  the  Doctor’s  articles  on  Cirrhosis 
of  the  Pancreas,  one  of  which  was  read 
at  the  ninth  International  Congress 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1887),  the  question 
was  suggested,  as  to  his  priority  of  de- 
scription or  whether  the  disease  had 
ever  before  been  described.  The  mat- 
ter was  believed  to  be  of  enough  im- 
portance to  cause  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  pathologists,  composed  of 
a representative  from  this  country,  one 
from  Great  Britain  and  one  from  the 
Continent,  to  report  on  the  subject  at 
the  tenth  Congress  to  be  held  at  Berlin 
in  1890. 

Professor  Earle’s  occupancy  of  the 
chair  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  for  so  many 
years,  has  led  him  to  consider  many  of 
the  more  important  questions  relating 
to  pediatrics.  His  first  paper  before 
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the  Chicago  Gynecological  Society  was 
entitled  “Tubercular  Meningitis,”  and 
during  the  epidemic  of  1876  and  1877, 
he  wrote  “Scarlatina  in  Chicago.” 
Later  appeared  “ Cephalsematoma  of  the 
New  Born  and  Summer  Diseases  of 
Children,”  published  in  the  Arch,  of 
Pediatrics , of  which  he  is  one  of  the  as- 
sociate editors. 

He  contributed  to  the  ninth  Interna- 
tional Congress,  a paper  entitled  “The 
Influence  of  Sewage  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion on  the  Prevalence  and  Severity  of 
Diphtheria,”  and  to  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  one  on  the  contagiousness  of 
the  same  disease,  and  a second  entitled 
“ Diphtheria  and  its  Municipal  Con- 
trol.” 

After  the  last  mentioned  paper  was 
read,  Dr.  Earle  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  passed  without 
a single  dissenting  vote  : 

“Inasmuch  as  the  contagiousness  of 
diphtheria  is  recognized  by  the  great 
majority  of  medical  practitioners  ; 

“ Resolved , That  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  will  be  justified  in  placarding, 
or  otherwise  designating,  houses  in- 
fected with  this  disease.” 

In  a conversation  with  the  writer,  the 
Doctor  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  proper  education  of  the  people,  on 
such  topics  of  public  health,  as  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  above  resolution, 
would  do  much  toward  reducing  the 
prevalence  ofd  isease,  and  consequently 
diminish  very  largely  our  mortality 
rates. 

For  eighteen  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Washingtonian 
Home  — a noted  Chicago  institution 


for  the  reformation  of  drunkards  — 
as  its  physician,  aild  within  that  time 
he  has  had  as  good  an  opportunity  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States,  to  analyze 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  those  wrecks  of  man- 
kind, who  constitute  a dangerous  ele- 
ment in  every  community. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  bearing  upon  these 
topics,  we  notice  particularly  “Inebri- 
ety as  a Vice,”  “The  Opium  and  Al- 
coholic Habit,”  and  “The  (alleged) 
Cinchona  Cure  of  Intemperance.” 

In  dealing  with  the  last-named  sub- 
ject, he  not  only  explained  to  the  public 
the  nature  of  the  drug,  cinchona,  and 
demonstrated  that  it  could  not  destroy 
the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors,  but 
went  to  the  trouble  of  gathering  a mass 
of  statistics  to  show  what  its  effect  had 
been,  in  cases  where  it  was  actually  ad- 
ministered. 

As  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Med- 
ical Society,  he  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore that  body  in  May  last,  on  “ The  Re- 
sponsibilities and  Duties  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  Regarding  Alcoholic  and 
Opium  Inebriety,”  which  contained 
more  practical  suggestions  for  suppres- 
sing the  vice  of  intemperance,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  “ resolves  ” of  thetem- 
perance  reform  organizations  given  to 
the  public  within  the  past  ten  years. 
Boldly  combating  the  theory  that  any 
man  has  the  right  to  plead  an  uncon- 
trollable, hereditary  appetite  for  drink, 
he  declared  that  what  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  do  to  bring  about  desired 
reforms,  was  to  exercise  greater  care  in 
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prescribing  alcoholic  and  opium  prepa- 
rations ; to  aid  in  the  proper  education 
of  the  young ; to  work  among  those 
who  honestly  desire  a reformation  and 
are  willing  to  accept  the  means  which 
will  produce  it ; and  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  legislate  for  that  uncontrollable, 
incorrigible  class,  who  are  a burden  to 
the  community.  Of  this  latter  class 
and  the  means  which  should  be  made 
use  of  to  bring  about  their  reformation 
he  said  : 

“ They  have  never  learned  to  obey  ; 
they  are  undisciplined  and  generally 
lack  all  feeling  of  responsibility.  They 
are  the  men  who  beat  their  wives  and 
starve  their  children ; the  men  who 
steal  the  hard-earned  money  from  their 
wives'  purse,  and  the  knives  and  nap- 
kins from  their  tables,  to  buy  alcohol 
or  opium,  and  when  perfectly  sober  or 
free  from  the  drug,  if  you  expostulate 
with  them,  they  will  laugh,  and  assure 
you  that  they  know  their  own  business. 
The  State  should  assume  the  guardian- 
ship of  this  class,  and  should  put  them 
in  an  institution,  whose  management 
should  be  remarkable  for  its  kind  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and  for  a disci- 
pline most  rigid.  This  institution  should 
be  situated  on  a farm,  and  men  of  this 
class  sent  there  for  not  less  than  two 
years.  From  ten  to  twelve  hours’  work 
every  day  during  this  commitment, 
combined  with  judicious  and  strict  dis- 
cipline,. with  the  assurance  that  the 
State  would  again  assume  charge  of 


them  if  they  returned  to  their  former 
habits,  would  produce  an  effect  on 
these  men  which  would  result  in  the 
reformation  of  nearly  all.  Let  them 
learn  that  it  is  some  one’s  business  if 
they  become  absolutely  indifferent  to 
all  the  responsibilities  of  life.  The 
medical  profession  should  be  alive  in 
bringing  about  such  sentiments,  and  by 
precept  and  practice  enable  them  to  be- 
come laws.  Let  us  be  in  a position  to 
educate  the  young,  and  those  of  ma- 
turer  years  so  that  the  second  class  shall 
not  form  the  habit.  The  third  class 
we  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  re- 
garding the  fourth  class,  those  uncon- 
trollable, incorrigible,  undisciplined, 
men  and  women,  let  us,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Bucknell,  bring  about  a 
sentiment  that  ‘these  men  are  not  to 
be  “coddled”  in  luxurious  indolence, 
nor  impressed  with  the  pernicious  idea 
that  they  are  interesting  but  helpless 
objects  of  social  and  psychological 
science/  ” 

A short  time  since  the  eminently 
practical  gentleman,  who  proposes  this 
plan  of  dealing  with  incorrigible  drunk- 
ards, severed  his  connection  with  the 
Washingtonian  Home,  to  establish  a 
somewhat  similar  institution,  designed 
for  the  care  of  a particular  class  of 
victims  of  the  drink  and  opium  habits. 

Dr.  Earle  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss 
Fannie  L.  Bundy,  a sister  of  Major 
Bundy,  of  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 


Howard  Louis  Conard. 
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DR.  JOEL  ROGERS  GORE. 


In  1856,  a New  York  physician,  who 
had  been  practicing  in  the  Empire  State 
for  some  years,  changed  his  location 
to  Chicago.  When  he  reached  the 
Western  city,  the  growth  of  which  he 
had  watched  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest for  four  or  five  years  prior  to  that 
time,  he  found  it  with  a population  of 
75,000  people.  The  outlook  for  its 
continued  prosperity  was  promising, 
and  the  New  York  gentleman  reached 
the  conclusion  that  he  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  see  the  city  of  Chicago 
with  a population  of  150,000  people, 
provided  he  lived  to  a good  old  age. 

The  same  physician  is  still  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  city,  and  has  seen  it  grow  to 
seven  times  the  size  he  had  fixed 
upon  as  the  limit  of  its  growth  within 
his  lifetime,  so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned. 

While  not  one  of  the  first  physicians 
to  locate  in  the  city,  Dr.  Joel  Rogers 
Gore,  the  physician  alluded  to,  is  still 
one  of  the  pioneer  practitioners  of  Chi- 
cago, he  having  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  here  for  thirty-three  years  con- 
tinuously, with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
terval of  three  years  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

During  all  that  time  he  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of  the  city, 


at  the  public  hospitals  and  at  the  bed- 
sides of  indigent  sufferers.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  war  he  was  the 
county  physician  for  Cook  County,  and 
resigned  that  position  to  go  into  the 
military  service.  In  1861,  when  the 
Government  military  forces  were  being 
organized,  Dr.  Gore  was  sent  by  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  Spring- 
field,  111.,  to  furnish  medical  and  sur- 
gical attendance  to  the  companies  of 
Chicago  soldiers  in  camp  at  the  State 
Capital  awaiting  organization.  In  the 
same  capacity  he  also  went  to  Cairo, 
111.,  where  the  Barter  dragoons  and 
two  Chicago  artillery  companies  were 
in  camp. 

In  1862,  he  was  commissioned  sur- 
geon of  the  127th  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry Regiment  and  went  direct  from 
Chicago  to  join  General  Sherman's 
command,  then  operating  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vicksburg.  He  remained 
with  this  regiment  until  August  of  1863, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Second  Brigade  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps.  With  this  brigade  he  re- 
tained his  connection  until  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  in  1865, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  and  was  again 
elected  county  physician.  The  county 
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physician  was  then  elected,  or  rather 
appointed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  Dr.  Gore  held  the 
position  when  Senator  C.  B.  Farwell 
was  a member  of  that  board.  While 
holding  that  position  prior  to  the  war, 
he  had  assisted  in  reconciling  differ- 
ences between  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County,  relative  to  the  opening 
and  management  of  the  County  Hos- 
pital, and  the  doors  of  that  institution, 
which  had  been  kept  closed  for  some 
years  as  a resqlt  of  unfortunate  com- 
plications, were  opened  to  receive  the 
indigent  sick  and  afflicted  of  the  city. 

The  situation  before  this  had  been 
somewhat  anomalous,  as  the  city  au- 
thorities had  discovered,  after  building 
a commodious  hospital,  that  its  indi- 
gent sick  were  wards  of  the  county. 
The  city  had  therefore  a hospital  with- 
out patients,  while  the  county  had 
patients  who  were  being  but  poorly 
cared  for  at  the  County  Infirmary,  until 
the  county  and  city  authorities  were 
brought  together,  and  a new  order  of 
things  was  inaugurated,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gore.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  County  Board, 
when  the  building  of  the  present  mag- 
nificent Cook  County  Hospital  was 
provided  for,  and  aided  in  selecting  the 
site  for  that  institution. 

Naturally  a kind-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic man,  Dr.  Gore  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  work  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  as  county  physician, 
and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  have  those  unfortunates,  who  were 
compelled  by  stress  of  circumstances 
to  become,  for  the  time  being,  public 


charges,  been  more  carefully  looked 
after  or  treated  with  greater  considera- 
tion and  kindness  than  during  his 
administration.  Just  before  the  war 
he  w~as  a prominent  figure  in  the 
case  of  Fisher  versus  Stone,  one  of  the 
causes  celebre  of  Chicago,  in  which  Dr. 
Fisher,  a well  known  physician, 
brought  suit  against  Mr.  Stone,  one  of 
his  patrons,  for  slander,  basing  the  suit 
on  statements  made  by  Stone  relative 
to  malpractice  in  a case  in  which  Mrs. 
Stone  was  the  patient.  In  the  trial  of 
the  case,  medical  experts  were  sum- 
moned from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  were  ex- 
amined almost  by  the  score.  In  this 
case  Dr.  Gore  was  retained  by  Col. 
John  Van  Arman  as  adviser  on  medical 
questions  involved  in  the  suit,  and  he 
formulated  the  series  of  interrogatories 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  medical  experts. 

In  1879  he  was  appointed  medi- 
cal examiner  for  the  North-western 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  since 
that  date  a large  proportion  of  his  time 
has  been  devoted  to  the  duties  of  that 
important  and  exacting  position,  through 
which  he  has  become  known  to  a large 
number  of  people  outside  as  well  as  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Before  accept- 
ing this  position  he  had  been  connected 
in  the  same  way  with  two  other  large 
insurance  companies,  and  while  acting 
in  that  capacity  in  one  of  these  com- 
panies he  objected  to  the  rule  in  force 
among  life  insurance  companies  some 
years  ago,  in  accordance  with  which 
medical  examiners  received  the  regular 
examination  fees  only  in  case  they 
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passed  upon  applicants  favorably.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a refusal 
to  pay  for  the  examination  of  rejected 
applicants  for  insurance  was  a re- 
fusal to  pay  for  the  only  service  of  real 
benefit  to  the  insurance  company,  and 
was  calculated  to  invite  dishonest  ex- 
aminations. This  emphatic  protest 
against  the  old  system  of  conducting 
examinations  for  life  insurance  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  the 
inauguration  of  the  improved  sys- 
tem which  has  since  been  generally 
adopted. 

It  is  just  now  fifty-four  years  since  Dr. 
Gore  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  at  the  little  town  of  O wasco, 
N.  Y.  To  fit  himself  for  a professional 
career,  he  had  traversed  a road  as  rough 
and  rugged  as  ever  stretched  itself  out 
before  an  ambitious  youth.  Born  and 
reared  on  a farm,  he  was  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  In  his  early  childhood  his  home 
had  been  in  Pennsylvania,  but  when 
thirteen  years  old  he  found  himself  in 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  commenced  his  struggle  for  an 
education,  which  should  fit  him  for 
something  better  than  a life  of  drudgery 
as  an  ordinary  farm  laborer.  During 
the  few  months  of  each  year  that  the 
country  schools  were  in  session,  he 
managed  to  attend  school  with  reason- 
able regularity,  paying  for  his  board  as 
he  went  along,  by  “doing  chores,”  as 
it  was  styled  in  those  days,  for  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  made  his 
home. 

During  the  summer  months  he  labored 
industriously  on  the  farm,  and  the  nine 


dollars  per  month  which  he  received  as 
compensation  for  his  labor,  enabled  him 
to  purchase  necessary  books  and  cloth- 
ing. One  of  his  earliest  purchases  of 
books  was  that  of  an  old-fashioned  gram- 
mar, which  he  carried  one  summer  in  his 
hat  while  following  the  plow.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  ox  team  drawing  the 
plow  should  be  allowed  to  rest  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  while  they  enjoyed 
a breathing  spell,  the  youthful  plowman 
dropped  down  in  the  shade  of  a friendly 
tree  or  bush,  opened  his  grammar  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  mas- 
tering conjugations  and  declensions 
“according  to  Murray.”  At  the  end 
of  this  season  of  combined  labor  and 
study,  he  had  not  only  learned  all  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  old-time  gram- 
marian, but  had  committed  to  memory 
everything  found  in  the  book  from  the 
opening  to  the  final. paragraph. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he 
found  himself  adjudged  competent  to 
teach  a country  school,  and  the  com- 
pensation which  he  received  for  his 
services  as  a teacher  aided  him  materi- 
ally in  securing  his  higher  education, 
although  the  first  hundred  dollars  of  his 
accumulation  was  contributed  by  him 
toward  the  purchase  of  a home  for  his 
step-mother  and  his  father's  younger 
children. 

He  entered  the  famous  old  academy  at 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  from  which  were  gradu- 
ated no  small  number  of  men  who 
have  since  become  widely  known,  and 
was  alternately  teacher  and  pupil,  until 
he  had  completed  the  course  of  study 
laid  down  in  that  institution.  Then  he 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  George  W. 
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Bradford,  of  Homer,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine. 

After  studying  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Bradford,  of  the  allopathic  school, 
the  length  of  time  deemed  necessary 
in  those  days  to  fit  a man  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  attending  the  first 
and  second  courses  of  lectures  given 
at  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  he  be- 
gan practicing,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  at  Owasco,  near  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1 836.  In  1849  he  deter- 
mined to  add  to  his  attainments  what- 
ever was  to  be  gained  by  taking  a regular 
course  in  a leading  New  York  medi- 
cal college.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  was  graduated  from 
“the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  He  then  returned  to  Cayuga 
County,  where  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  until  he 
sought  a new  field  of  labor  at  Chicago 
in  1856.  From  1840  to  1850  the 
public  mind  in  the  State  of  NewT  York 
was  agitated  by  a new  theory  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  Criminals  were 
defended  in  Courts  of  Justice,  fre- 
quently with  success,  by  eminent  law- 
yers, who  set  up  the  plea  of  “moral 
insanity”  for  their  clients,  and  urged 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
crimes  committed.  In  these  cases  the 
medical  profession  was  of  course  large- 
ly drawn  upon  for  testimony,  and  in 
one  instance  Dr.  Gore  was  called  upon 
to  testify  in  a noted  Auburn  murder 
case,  in  which  the  prosecution  was 
represented  by  John  Van  Buren,  the  son 
of  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  while 
Wm.  H.  Seward  represented  the  defense. 


In  1839,  three  years  after  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cayuga  County, 
Dr.  Gore  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Fuller,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Gore 
died  in  1870,  and  in  1873  he  was 
again  married,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Elmers,  who  was  then  living  in  Chi- 
cago, but  who  had  been  a friend 
of  his  first  wife  at  Peekskill,  be- 
coming his  second  wife.  By  neither 
of  these  marriages  has  he  had  any  chil- 
dren, and  he  is  perhaps  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  Chicago,  of  a family  which 
was,  something  more  than  a century  ago, 
one  of  the  most  noted  in  north-eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Gore  was  himself  born  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  in  the  far-famed  Wyoming  Valley, 
which  for  scores  of  years  has  been 
pouring  its  treasures  into  the  lap  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent,  which 
still  keeps  the  fires  burning  on  millions 
of  hearthstones,  and  the  resources  of 
which  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 

With  its  abundance  of  game,  its  beauti- 
ful mountain  streams,  and  the  broad  Sus- 
quehana  furnishing  fish  of  almost  every 
kind  and  description,  while  luscious 
native  fruits  could  be  gathered  in  their 
season  on  every  hand,  in  the  language 
of  one  who  has  written  the  history  of 
the  valley,  “it  was  a perfect  Indian 
paradise,”  and  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising, that  there  should  have  been 
conflicting  claims  of  ownership  among 
the  savage  natives  with  whom  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  that  region  were 
brought  into  contact.  Neither  is  it  sur- 
prising that  its  broad  and  fertile  acres, 
its  prospective  iron  mines,  and  coal 
fields  which  furnished  fuel  for  the 
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armory  forges  at  Carlisle,  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  earliest  adventurers  who 
found  their  way  into  the  valley,  as  a 
prize  to  be  struggled  for,  and  fought  for, 
and  handed  down  to  their  posterity, 
even  if  the  price  to  be  paid  was  the 
shedding  of  blood  and  the  sacrifice  of 
life.  Neither  is  it  to  be  very  greatly 
wondered  at,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  ardor  of  the  strug- 
gle,^ behalf  of  what  they  looked  upon 
as  their  vested  rights,  between  the  repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  of  the  sister  col- 
onies of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
should  have  threatened  at  various  times 
to  involve  those  infant  commonwealths 
in  a deadly  warfare  with  each  other. 

Without  attempting  to  give  more 
than  a bare  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning a controversy  which  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  mention  incident- 
ally in  connection  with  a family  history, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was,  between 
the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut, first  a conflict  of  charter 
rights  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  a 
large  area  of  adjacent  territory,  it  being 
held  by  the  Pennsylvania  claimants 
that  the  territory  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  King  Charles  the  Second  to 
William  Penn,  in  1 68 1 , and  by  the 
Connecticut  claimants  that  it  was  in- 
cluded within  the  charter  limits  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  also  by  grant  of 
King  Charles  the  Second  ; that  it  had 
been  regularly  conveyed  by  the  colony 
to  what  was  known  as  the  “ Connecti- 
cut-Susquehanna  Company,”  and  that 
that  company  had  complied  with  all 
the  requisites  for  the  acquisition  of 


a perfect  title.  Both  sets  of  claimants 
had  taken  the  necessary  steps,  or, 
rather,  had  gone  through  the  form  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  in  question,  and  both  held  deeds 
showing  that  they  had  purchased  the 
lands  of  the  noble  red  men,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  to  sell  the  same 
property  as  often  as  they  could  find  a 
purchaser  for  it.  The  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  occupied  the  country  when 
the  attention  of  the  whites  was  first 
attracted  to  it,  but  they  occupied  it  by 
sufferance,  or  rather  by  direction  of 
“The  Five  Nations,”  who  claimed  to 
be  its  rightful  owners.  The  “Great 
Head,”  or  council  of  united  chiefs,  at 
Onondaga,  had  directed  that  the  Dela- 
wares should  remove  from  their  old 
location  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware 
River  to  “ Wayomick,”  and  when  the 
dependent  Indians  ventured  to  protest 
mildly  against  this  arbitrary  decision 
of  their  “ hard  masters,”  the  imperious 
command  to  move  at  once  had  been 
given  by  a venerable  chieftain,  who 
addressed  them  at  a public  conference 
after  this  fashion  : “We  conquered  you 
and  made  women  of  you.  For  these 
reasons  we  charge  you  to  remove  in- 
stantly. We  give  you  no  liberty  to 
think  about  it.  We  lift  up  the  remain- 
ing Delawares  and  set  them  down  in 
Wayomick;  for  there  is  a fire  kindled 
for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant  and 
think  on  God  ; but  if  they  will  not  hear, 
the  Great  Head  will  come  and  clean 
their  ears  with  a red-hot  iron.” 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  “proprietaries” 
and  theConnecticut-Susquehanna  Com- 
pany had  purchased  from  the  Iroquois 
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Confederacy  their  rights  and  title  to  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  both  firmly  and 
honestly,  believed  themselves  entitled 
by  charter  rights  and  rights  acquired 
from  the  Indians  to  possession  of  the 
territory. 

In  1768  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
after  having  made  one  or  two  abortive 
attempts  prior  to  that  time  to  start  set- 
tlements at  Wyoming,  determined  to 
establish  a colony  at  that  place.  At  a 
meeting  held  at  Hartford  it  was  resolved 
“ that  five  townships,  five  miles  square* 
should  be  surveyed  and  granted,  each 
to  forty  settlers,  being  proprietors,  on 
condition  that  those  settlers  should  man 
their  rights  and  defend  themselves  and 
each  other  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
rival  claimants.'’ 

The  first  forty  of  the  pioneers  set  out 
for  their  new  homes  without  delay,  and 
arrived  at  Wyoming  in  the  middle  of 
February,  1769,  to  find  that  the  rival 
Pennsylvania  claimants  were  on  the 
ground  ahead  of  them.  Then  com- 
menced the  strife  for  possession  of  the 
valley,  which  was  known  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country  as  the  Penny- 
mite-Yankee  war.  From  that  time  on 
for  a score  of  years  the  Yankees  and  the 
Penriymites  were  alternately  in  posses- 
sion of  the  coveted  lands,  and  there 
were  numberless  conflicts  and  no  small 
number  of  bloody  battles  between 
them.  A commission  created  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  contro- 
versy finally  affirmed  the  right  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  disputed  territory,  and 
harmony  was  restored  in  1788,  through 
the  course  pursued  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Keystone  State,  which  allowed 


the  Connecticut  settlers  to  retain  their 
land  holdings  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  first  forty  “Yankees" 
who  went  from  Connecticut  to  Wyom- 
ing was  Obadiah  Gore,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Dr.  Joel  R.  Gore.  Obadiah 
Gore*  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  there  are  no  names  more  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  settlement 
and  early  history  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
than  theirs.  When  the  British  Colonel, 
John  Butler,  with  his  savage  allies, 
attacked  the  little  band  of  settlers  who 
remained  to  defend  Wyoming  after  a 
majority  of  those  “capable  of  bearing 
arms  ” had  been  drawn  into  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  six  of  the  Gores,  the 
father  and  five  sons,  besides  two  sons- 
in-law,  were  among  those  who  went 
out  to  give  battle  to  the  invaders. 
When  the  little  band  of  patriots  had 
suffered  a defeat  which  was  inevitable, 
and  their  savage  conquerors  had  sated 
themselves  with  slaughter,  only  the 
elder  Gore  and  one  of  the  five  sons,  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  family  who 
went  into  the  battle,  had  escaped  with- 
out injury.  Three  of  the  sons  and  the 
two  sons-in-law  had  been  left  dead 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  a fourth  son, 
Captain  Daniel  Gore,  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  an  arm.  The  sixth  son  of  Oba- 
diah Gore  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
Wyoming  massacre,  in  the  Continental 

* In  Miner’s  “ History  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley,” a complete  and  ably  written  history  of 
the  valley,  written  and  published  nearly  half 
a century  since,  the  struggles  of  the  early' set- 
tlers were  graphically  depicted,  and  few  of  the 
Connecticut  adventurers  received  more  prom- 
inent mention  than  Obadiah  Gore  and  his  six 
sons. 
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army.  It  was  Captain  Daniel  Gore  who 
carried  the  supply  of  coal  for  the 
armory  at  Carlisle  down  the  Susque- 
hanna River  during  the  war,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  in  various 
ways.  George  Gore,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Gore,  was  a son  of  Captain  Daniel,  and 


the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  but  two 
generations  removed  from  four  of  the 
patriots  whose  names  are  inscribed 
upon  the  monument  erected  by  their 
descendants  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  to 
commemorate  their  heroic  defense  of 
that  place  in  1778. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  CLEVELAND.* 


The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Cleveland,  as  a distinct  and  separate 
body,  disengaged  from  all  its  former  con- 
nections, open  with  the  date  of  October 
6th,  1830,  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Dover,  a town 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  a few 
miles  west  of  what  is  now  the  City  of 
Cleveland,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Synod  of  the 
“Western  Reserve/'  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Simeon  Woodruff,  the 
senior  minister  present,  who  preached 
a sermon  from  I Thess.,  5:25:  “Breth- 
ren, pray  for  us.” 

Present,  Ministers — Messrs.  Simeon 
Woodruff,  Stephen  V.  Barnes,  Alfred  H. 
Betts,  Daniel  W.  Lathrop,  John  McCrea, 
Stephen  Peet,  Joel  Talcott,  Joseph  H. 
Breck  and  John  T.  Shipherd. 

Laymen — Frederick  Crocker,  from 
Dover ; L.  Williams,  from  Avon  ; Nor- 
man Day,  from  Sheffield  ; David  Web- 
ster, from  Wellington;  Stephen  Brain- 
ard,  from  Brooklyn,  and  Clement 
Northrup,  from  Elyria. 

* Supplementary  to  the  history  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  by  Rev.  E.  Bushnell, 
D.D.,  published  in  the  issue  of  February, 
1888. 


Not  one  of  them  all,  either  ministers 
or  laymen,  are  now  to  be  found  among 
the  living. 

And  of  the  twenty-three  churches  set 
off  by  the  Synod  for  the  formation  of 
this  then  new  presbytery,  some  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  history. 
Others  have  fallen  into  their  normal 
Congregational  associations  or  confer- 
ences, and  only  three,  viz.,  Collamer, 
then  called  Euclid,  Brecksville,  and 
Cleveland  First,  remain  on  our  roll.  The 
other  twenty,  as  just  remarked,  have 
either  entirely  vanished  or  are  now 
separated  from  us.  At  that  date  Cleve- 
land had  but  one  church  of  our  order, 
viz.,  what  is  now  known  as  the  First  or 
the  " Stone”  Church.  And  the  Euclid 
Church,  now  Collamer,  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  having  been 
gathered  and  organized  in  1807. 

And  at  this  said  original  meeting  of 
the  Cleveland  Presbytery,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  set 
articles  of  constitution  and  rules  of 
order  were  duly  adopted ; the  min- 
utes being  signed  by  Stephen  Peet, 
Clerk,  and  Daniel  W.  Lathrop,  Stated 
Clerk. 
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The  years  now  begin  to  pass  rapidly 
along  ; marked  by  the  too  frequent 
changes  among  the  ministry  in  succes- 
sive settlements  and  dismissions, 
against  which  the  Presbytery  ceased 
not  to  remonstrate  ; by  the  constant 
reception  of  new  ministerial  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  East,  mainly  from 
Congregational  bodies,  by  the  occas- 
ional appearance  of  a knotty  case  of 
discipline,  and  now  and  then  by  the 
welcome  organization  of  a new  church. 

At  this  early  day,  the  nascent  pro- 
jects of  Foreign  and  Home  Missions, 
Temperance  Reform,  Sunday  Schools 
and  Sabbath  Observance,  through  ap- 
propriate societies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  same,  received  the  most  hearty 
favor  and  endorsement  of  the  Presbytery. 

In  1831  appears  the  name  of  Rev. 
Varnum  Noyes,  now  the  oldest  recorded 
living  member  of  the  Presbytery,  for 
many  years  laid  aside  by  age  and  in- 
firmities from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry  and  from  attendance  upon  our 
meetings.*  He  came  by  letter  from  the 
Mendon  Association  of  Massachusetts. 
The  name  of  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  Pres- 
bytery in  1830,  has  passed  very  honor- 
ably into  our  local  history  as  the 
original  projector  of  the  settlement 
of  the  village  of  Oberlin,  now 
the  radiating  centre  of  so  much 
Christian  usefulness  for  the  world  at 
large.  Mr.  Shipherd’s  first  intent 
seemed  to  be  mostly  the  establishment 
of  a community  of  people  upon  the 
basis  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and 

* Mr.  Noyes  has  lately  deceased. 


purity  of  Christian  society,  under  which 
form  it  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery 
for  their  consideration  and  advice  ; 
upon  which  the  Presbytery  took  the 
following  action  : 

“Resolved,  That  although  we  have  not 
now  opportunity  to  investigate  this 
plan  so  as  to  express  an  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  its  practicability, yet  the  Presby- 
tery do  highly  appreciate  the  object 
contemplated,  viz.,  to  promote  a return 
in  the  spirit  and'  practice  of  the 
churches,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  commend  our  brother  in  his 
enterprise  for  this  object  to  the  coun- 
sels, fellowship  and  prayers  of  the 
friends  of  God  and  of  souls.” 

And  from  this  it  would  appear  that 
Oberlin,  with  its  present  generally  ac- 
knowledged excellence  as  a Christian 
school,  though  now  more  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Congregationalists, 
is,  in  some  recognizable  historic  view 
of  “ the  house  and  lineage  ” of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cleveland. 

In  1833  appears  the  first  notice  of 
slavery  as  a crying  evil  or  sin,  and  the 
ministers  were  enjoined  to  preach  a 
sermon  upon  the  subject  at  least  once 
a year,  an4. the  churches  were  exhorted 
to  make  the  condition  of  the  slaves  a 
prominent  subject  of  prayer. 

In  September,  1833,  Mr.  James  H. 
Eells,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Eells, 
and  a licentiate  of  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  applied  to  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  with  a view 
to  a call  from  the  church  at  Elyria, 
where  he  was  accordingly  settled  by 
installment. 

In  July,  1835,  Mr.  Shipherd  was  in- 
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stalled  by  the  Presbytery  as  pastor  at 
Oberlin. 

About  this  time  the  Presbytery 
passed  the  following  resolution,  viz., 
“That  the  practice  of  ministerial  ex- 
changes and  the  labors  of  agents,  when 
it  involves  traveling  from  one  city  or 
town  to  another  on  the  Sabbath,  is  cal- 
culated to  do  more  hurt  than  good,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged.  We  cannot 
be  justified  in  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  by  it.” 

In  1837  Messrs.  Rev.  S.  C.  Aiken  and 
John  Keep,  with  Mr.  Stephen  Whitaker, 
Elder,  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
somewhat  famous,  and  at  that  time  im- 
portant, “ Convention  ” at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  in  reference  to  the  startling  “ex- 
tending acts”  of  the  just  previous  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  And  two  years  later 
the  Presbytery  declined  the  exchange 
of  letters  with  the  presbyteries  of  the 
other  branch,  because  they  themselves 
were  not  recognized  by  said  other  pres- 
byteries. And  not  infrequent  discus- 
sion of  similar  matters  occupy  some 
considerable  space  of  the  pages  of  the 
first  volume  of  our  records,  now  hap- 
pily of  not  much  value  save  as  they 
are  reminders  of  perils  past  and  of  our 
duty  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  that 
that  painful  epoch  of  our  great  denomi- 
national disruption  was  not  suffered  to 
extend  into  a continuous  era  of  aliena- 
tion and  disaster. 

In  1845  the  Presbytery  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  connection  of 
the  Congregational  churches,  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  with  the  Presbytery 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Synod,  and 
that  all  essential  facts  in  the  premises 


should  be  published,  and  that  the 
Synod  be  petitioned  to  adopt  such 
measures  concerning  it  as  they  saw 
fit.  But  no  such  action  of  the  Synod 
is  afterward  recorded. 

The  Presbytery,  always  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  feeble  or  destitute 
churches  within  their  bounds,  ap- 
pointed a missionary  to  labor  among 
them  ; said  missionary  to  be  under  the 
co-ordinate  supervision  of  the  “ Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Western  Reserve  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society.” 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Presbytery  took  action  in  favor  of  the 
expediency  of  the  installation  of  the 
“parish  ministers,”  in  lieu  of  their  be- 
ing engaged  merely  as  “supplies.” 

In  1846  the  Presbytery  sent  up  to  As- 
sembly renewed  overtures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 

In  the  same  year  the  Presbytery  an- 
swered an  overture  from  the  Assembly, 
in  favor  of  annual  sessions  of  that 
body,  instead  of  triennial,  as  had  been 
proposed. 

As  late  as  1852  the  number  of  the  min- 
isterial members  of  the  Presbytery  was 
only  twenty-five,  and  the  number  of 
enrolled  churches  only  fifteen.  Now 
our  ministers  number  forty,  and  our 
churches  twenty-six. 

In  1852,  in  disciplining  one  of  its 
members  for  obtaining  a divorce  from 
his  wife,  the  Presbytery  expressed  the 
opinion,  obiter , that  insanity  was  not 
a proper  cause  for  divorce. 

Several  subsequent  overtures  were 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly  on  slav- 
ery, but  ultimate  acquiescence  in  all 
the  deliverances  of  the  Assembly  upon 
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the  subject  was  always  expressed  by 
the  Presbytery. 

In  1856  the  project  of  a female  sem- 
inary, in  essential  imitation  of  the  one 
at  Mt.  Holyoke,  was  brought  before 
the  Presbytery,  with  the  aim  of  ob- 
taining from  it  an  expression  of  choice 
between  three  places  mentioned,  viz., 
Painesville,  Elyria  and  Willoughby  ; 
but,  while  decidedly  and  earnestly  ap- 
probating the  proposed  establishment 
of  the  seminary,  the  Presbytery  de- 
clined to  express  a preference  for  either 
one  of  these  places  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others.  Thus  the  now  very  flour- 
ishing and  useful  seminary  at  Paines- 
ville, like  the  Christian  Colony  at  Ober- 
lin,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  early 
encouraging  and  nourishing  interest 
and  care  of  the  Presbytery. 

In  this  same  year,  1856,  the  entire 
number  of  members  in  all  our  asso- 
ciated churches  was  reckoned  not  to 
exceed  1,000,  while  now  the  enrolled 
members  of  one  single  one  of  our 
churches,  viz.,  the  First  Church  of 
Cleveland,  outnumber  that,  and  the  en- 
tire number  of  our  present  membership 
is  5,746. 

In  April,  1868,  the  Presbytery  appears 
under  the  name  of  “ The  Presbytery  of 
Cleveland  and  Portage ; ” of  course  by 
the  action  of  the  Synod,  although  no 
notice  of  such  action  is  found  on  the 
presbyterial  records.  This  new  name 
figures  until  1870,  when  the  old  name 
was  restored,  and  the  “Presbytery  of 
Cleveland  ” was  declared  by  the  Synod 
to  be  the  legal  successor  of  the  Presby- 
teries of  “ Cleveland  and  Portage,” 
“Grand  River”  and  “Western  Reserve.” 


The  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
April,  1872,  was  one  of  special  note, 
on  account,  especially,  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  business  discharged,  of 
which  one  item,  the  setting  on  foot  of 
a well  considered  and  well  defined  plan 
of  “ Systematic  Benevolence,”  reported 
to  the  Presbytery  by  a committee,  of 
which  Elder  T.  P.  Handy  was  chair- 
man ; said  plan  involving  the  Sabbath 
envelope  - device,  and  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Presbytery.  Another 
prominent  item  was  a lengthened  and 
elaborate  report,  brought  in  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Shaw,  in  furtherance 
of  what  is  called  “Lay  Preaching,”  as 
a liberty  of  all  Christians,  and  against 
the  tenet  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel belongs  “ exclusively  to  a class  of 
men  functionally  set  apart  to  such  a 
work,  and  sanctioned  as  by  a special 
divine  commission.”  Said  report 
claimed  that  every  Christian  has  all 
the  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel  that 
the  Apostles  had,  and,  also,  that  there 
are,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  really  no 
“laymen,”  according  to  the  popular 
sense  of  that  term,  but  that,  contrari- 
wise, all  are  clergy,  anointed  to  be 
priests  unto  God,  and,  by  implication, 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  asking  that  “The  Pres- 
bytery recommend  all  our  pastors,  ses- 
sions and  churches  to  labor  to  develop 
all  the  talent  they  have,  for  the  service 
of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  aim  to 
bring  into  immediate  service,  as  preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel,  any  men  of  culture 
and  experience  they  may  have  among 
them,  which  may,  ordinarily,  be  best 
done  by  commending  them  to  the 
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Home  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery,  under  whose  direction 
they  may  labor.” 

This  course  of  proposed  sentiment 
and  action  seems  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely approved  by  the  Presbytery. 

At  the  same  meeting,  also,  the  Pres- 
bytery favorably  entertained  a report 
which  allowed  the  admission  of  one 
solitary  cause  of  divorce  from  the  mar- 
riage union  as  Scriptural,  viz.,  adul- 
tery, and  held  that  ministers  marrying 
parties  divorced  on  other  grounds  or 
for  insufficient  reasons,  are  guilty  of  a 
disciplinable  offense.  And  upon  this 
matter  the  Presbytery  then  sent  an 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly,  em- 
bracing the  views  just  specified. 

About  this  time,  also,  the  Presbytery 
took  favorable  action  upon  the  “Sus- 
tentation  Plan.” 

Also,  at  the  same  meeting  a rule  was 
adopted  for  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Presbytery,  which  continued  until  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  when  the  former  custom 
of  semi-annual  meetings  was  resumed. 


It  should  also  have  been  stated  be- 
fore this,  that  in  1868  the  then  proposed 
basis  of  the  union  of  the  two  separated 
Assemblies  was  unanimously  and  most 
emphatically  approved  by  a standing 
vote,  when  the  Presbytery  immediately 
united  in  a prayer  of  special  thanks- 
giving for  the  great  blessing  in  pros- 
pect. 

That  then  greeted  blessing  was  not 
long  delayed  in  its  coming,  nor  has  it 
been  scant  in  its  dimensions  ; so  this 
Presbytery,  in  common  with  all  the 
others  of  our  general  body,  has,  since 
that  date,  been  greatly  increased  in  its 
numbers,  influence  and  usefulness,  and 
has,  as  we  believe,  a future  before  it  of 
very  large  encouragement,  and  also 
with  a weight  of  responsibility  upon  it 
to  take  its  due  share  in  the  very  im- 
portant work  of  not  only  evangelizing 
the  world  at  large,  but  also,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  reclaiming,  if  possible,  the 
moral  wastes  of  its  own  immediate 
vicinage. 


Cltveland , Ohio. 


John  G.  Hall. 
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The  death  of  Horatio  Allen,  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  January  ist,  1890,  removes  from  the 
scene  of  action  one  whose  name  will  be  for- 
ever connected  with  the  history  of  American 
railroads.  To  Mr.  Allen  belonged  the  high 
honor  of  setting  in  motion  the  first  locomotive 
ever  run  upon  this  side  of  the  sea.  When  the 
Stockton  & Darlington  Railroad,  about  the  year 
1827,  demonstrated  that  the  locomotive  was  to 
be  the  motive  power  of  the  future,  Mr.  Allen 
was  a young  resident  engineer  upon  the  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  Canal,  that  pioneer  artery  of 
transportation,  in  the  carrying  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  to  the 
Hudson  and  on  to  the  ocean.  He  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  thence- 
forth, for  many  years,  made  steam  transporta- 
tion the  main  study  of  his  life. 


Mr.  Allen’s  investigations  took  a practical 
turn,  for  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  scientists 
who  say  little  about  theories  until  they  have 
been  laid  under  the  crucial  test  of  practical 
operation.  At  that  time  the  question  that  must 
be  directly  solved  by  engineers  touched  the 
traction  between  the  wheel  and  rail — whether 
the  engine  would  hold  to  the  roadway  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  create  an  onward  motion. 
Young  Allen  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  ex- 
periments. He  went  into  his  father’s  barn,  in 
Dutchess  County,  and  his  proceedings  there 
were  recently  related  to  the  writer  in  a letter 
from  Mr.  Allen  in  these  words:  “My  effort 

consisted  in  adding  to  the  structure  of  a small 
v/agon  on  wheels  a horizontal  platform  on  a 
level  with  the  centre  of  the  large  wheel,  and  in 
making  fast  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  large 
wheel  a crank  pin . The  structure  being  thus 
prepared,  I placed  myself  lengthwise  on  the 
platform  in  such  a position  that  my  right  hand 
would  take  hold  of  the  crank  pin  a tittle  above 
the  centre  line.  By  the  action  of  my  arm  I 


could  draw  the  crank  pin,  when  a little  above 
the  centre,  towards  me,  and  thus  produce 
nearly  a half  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  a 
consequent  onward  movement  of  the  wagon, 
as  the  friction  of  the  wheel  on  the  floor  pre- 
vented the  slipping  of  the  wheel.  After  the 
crank  pin  had  passed  its  near  centre  I applied 
my  force  to  the  crank  pin,  and  found  that  the 
result  was  the  onward  movement  of  the  wagon, 
the  wheel  not  slipping  on  the  floor.  I readily 
conceived  that  a similar  action  of  a crank  pin 
upon  a wheel  on  a shaft,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  wagon — the  arms  of  the  two  crank  pins  be- 
ing at  right  angles  to  each  other — would  pro- 
vide the  requisite  power  for  passing  the 
centre.” 


John  B.  Jervis,  the  eminent  engineer,  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal,  which  included  a piece  of  railroad 
operated  by  horse  power  ; and  he  sent  Mr. 
Allen  to  England,  charged  with  a dual  mission 
— the  purchase  of  the  railroad  iron  needed 
upon  that  line,  and  the  building  of  three  loco- 
motives. “Thus  it  occurred,”  Mr.  Allen  de- 
clared, “that  the  first  order  for  a locomotive 
engine,  after  the  locomotives  on  the  Stockton 
& Darlington  road  were  at  work,  came  from 
an  American  company,  on  the  report  of  an 
American  civil  engineer.” 


Mr.  Allen  sailed  from  New  York  in  Janiiary, 
1828,  and  within  two  days  after  his  arrival  in 
England  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Stephenson,  receiving  from  that  famous  man 
during  his  whole  stay  abroad  the  greatest 
kindness  and  attention.  After  a full  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  motive  machinery  upon  the  two 
steam  railroads  then  in  operation,  the  Stockton 
& Darlington  ^nd  the  Liverpool  & Manchester, 
Mr.  Allen  gave  to  Messrs.  Foster,  RaStrick  & 
Co.,  of  Stourbridge,  an  order  for  one  locomo- 
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tive,  and  to  Stephenson  an  order  for  the  other 
two ; the  three  machines  reaching  New  York 
in  the  winter  of  1828-9.  The  one  finally  chosen 
of  the  three  with  which  the  initial  experiment 
should  be  made  was  that  manufactured  at 
Stourbridge,  which,  from  the  fact  that  a large 
lion  in  bright  colors  had  been  painted  upon  the 
end  of  the  boiler,  has  passed  into  history  under 
the  name  of  “The  Stourbridge  Lion.”  And  it 
was  this  “Lion  ” that,  upon  the  railway  of  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  Company,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1829,  made  the  initial  steam 
railway  trip  in  America,  with  Horatio  Allen  as 
its  engineer  and  only  passenger.  The  detailed 
story  of  that  historic  ride  has  been  already 
given  in  the  history  of  the  American  railroad, 
in  this  magazine. 


Although  the  initial  trip  was  a success, 
steam  was  not  then  introduced  upon  that  road. 
The  lightness  of  the  roadway  and  other  causes 
led  the  managers  of  the  Delaware  & Hudson 
Canal  Company  to  defer  for  the  time  the  use 
of  steam,  and  the  “ Stourbridge  Lion  ” was  re- 
served to  a career  of  rust  and  dismemberment 
in  ill  keeping  with  its  early  promise.  It  was 
removed  from  the  track  to  a place  near  by,  and 
covered  from  the  weather  by  a rude  board 
structure.  It  lay  there  in  idleness  for  fifteen 
years,  visited  only  by  the  curious  or  despoil- 
ing vandals,  losing  various  parts  by  theft  or 
decay,  and  was  finally  condemned  as  useless 
for  railroad  purposes.  The  boiler  was  removed 
to  Carbondale  and  attached  to  a stationary  en- 
gine in  one  of  the  company’s  shops,  while  the 
wheels,  axles  and  loose  parts  were  sold  for  old 
iron.  Mr.  Allen  had  the  satisfaction  of  again 
seeing  the  old  boiler  among  the  relics  exhibited 
in  the  railroad  exhibition  at  Chicago  in  1883. 


The  famous  test  trial  of  locomotives  that  oc- 
curred upon  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  line 
(England)  on  October  6th,  1829,  which  demon- 
strated by  the  performance  of  Stephenson’s 
famous  “Rocket”  that  steam  was  to  be  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  future,  was  not 
made  until  two  months  after  Mr.  Allen’s  ride 
upon  the  “Lion.”  The  two  locomotives  that 


came  to  New  York  with  the  “ Lion  ” were 
made  by  Stephenson  and  were  identical  with  the 
“ Rocket;”  and  had  one  of  them  been  sent  to 
Honesdale  instead  of  the  “Lion,”  the  results 
that  were  heralded  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
from  the  Liverpool  & Manchester  line  would 
have  been  anticipated  upon  this  side  of  the  sea. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  was  held  January  14th,  1890.  In  the 
absence  of  President  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Henry 
Hurlburt  occupied  the  chair.  General  Charles 
W.  Darling  presented  the  society  with  a large 
number  of  books,  chiefly  annual  reports, 
which  were  received,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
organization  were  tendered  the  donor. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Williams  was 
read  and  accepted.  It  showed  that  during  the 
year  there  had  been  ten  meetings,  eight  regu- 
lar and  two  special.  The  attendance  of  mem- 
bers has  averaged  fourteen  and  five-tenths,  the 
largest  number  present  being  twenty-six,  and 
the  smallest  thirteen.  The  increase  of  member- 
ship is  unprecedented  in  any  twelve  months. 
The  list  of  members  admitted  during  the  year 
was  here  given.  During  the  year  three  mem- 
bers died.  These  were  John  Livy  Lewis,  Jr., 
of  Fenn  Yan,  Hon.  William  T.  Bacon,  of  Utica, 
and  Charlemagne  Tower,  of  Waterville.  The 
report  contained  obituary  sketches  of  the  three 
gentlemen  named. 


General  Charles  W.  Darling,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  read  his  annual  report,  which 
was  as  follows  : The  full  number  of  com- 

munications sent  out,  as  per  this  correspond- 
ence book,  which  can  be  examined  by  those 
who  desire  to  pore  over  its  contents,  is  7,038, 
dating  from  January  8th,  1889;  postage,  $81.21. 
The  number  of  communications  received  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  number  issued, 
and  the  report  of  our  respected  librarian  will 
furnish  the  information  as  to  the  number  of 
publications  which  are  included  in  the  receipts. 
It  marks  a high  grade  of  intelligence  when  a 
community  withdraws  a portion  of  its  interest 
and  attention  from  the  consideration  of  a 
pecuniary  gain  in  order  to  consider  its  own 
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past,  the  principles  of  its  growth,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  thence  with  re- 
gard to  its  future.  The  true  aim  of  the  his- 
torical society  is  not  the  collection  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  in  merely  a spirit  of  accumu- 
lating curious  old  lumber  and  rubbish,  but  it 
honors  the  memorials  of  the  past,  because  out 
of  these  have  been  wrought  the  results  of  the 
present.  The  life  work  of  many  of  those  who 
went  before  us  was  difficult  and  urgent,  and 
there  was  little  disposition  or  ability,  in  many 
instances,  to  put  on  record  the  story  of  their 
work  and  the  manner  of  their  life.  The  little 
that  they  left  has  to  be  carefully  sought  out  and 
preserved,  or  it  will  perish  from  sight  and 
knowledge.  We  have  a country  which  has 
before  it  such  a certain  and  important  future 
that  we  have  it  in  trust  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  all  the  elements  which  will  go  to  the 
shaping  of  the  future.  The  efficacy  of  the 
labor  of  this  society  in  its  important  work  is 
obvious  in  its  garner  and  its  publications. 


Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  librarian,  presented  his  an- 
nual report, which  was  received  and  placed  on 
file.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Rowley, 
was  also  received.  Henry  Hurlburt,  one  of 
the  Committee  on  Membership,  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was  accepted : In 

January,  1889,  the  Oneida  Historical  Society 
had  thirteen  life  members,  two  of  whom,  B. 
W.  Dwight,  of  Clinton,  and  Charlemagne 
Tower,  of  Waterville,  are  dead,  thus  leaving 
eleven  members  of  this  class.  There  were  at 
the  same  time  171  resident  members  and  about 
the  same  number  of  corresponding  members. 
Since  January,  1889,  to  the  present  time,  there 
have  been  added  to  the  society  eight  life  mem- 
bers, seventy-seven  resident  members  and 
fourteen  corresponding  members.  Hence  the 
present  membership  consists  of  nineteen  life 
members,  248  resident  members,  and  about 


185  corresponding  members,  making  in  the 
total,  including  three  honorary  members,  455 
as  the  present  membership  of  this  society,  an 
increase  of  ninety-nine  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  addition  to  the 
membership  of  the  society  for  many  years, 
and  shows  not  only  the  interest  of  its  members 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  but  also  the 
favor  of  this  community  toward  the  objects  for 
which  this  institution  was  established.  Rev. 
D.  W.  Bigelow,  of  the  Committee  on  Addresses, 
reported  that  F.  B.  Parkhurst,  of  Frankfort, 
had  consented  to  speak  on  “John  Jay,”  the 
lecture  to  be  delivered  on  the  last  Monday  in 
April. 


Hon.  ELLis  H.  Roberts  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent, and  the  announcement  was  received 
with  applause. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

First  Vice-President — Hon.  Charles  W. 
Hutchinson. 

Second  Vice-President — Henry  Hurlburt. 

Third  Vice-President — Hon.  Daniel  E. 
Wager. 

Corresponding  Secretary — General  Charles 
W.  Darling. 

Recording  Secretary — Rees  G.  Williams. 

Librarian — Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg. 

Treasurer — Warren  C.  Rowley. 

Hon.  Milton  H.  Merwin  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Counselors,  in  place  of 
Hon.  William  J.  Bacon,  deceased,  and  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Coggeshall  was  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
Tower. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg  was  constituted  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  society  by  Gen.  C.  W.  Darling. 

The  following  Executive  Committee  was  re- 
elected : Alexander  Seward,  Charles  W. 

Hutchinson,  Bloomfield  J.  Beach,  Daniel 
Batchelor,  George  C.  Sawyer. 
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“Uncle  Dick  VVootton,  the  Pioneer  Frontiers- 
man of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  : An 
Account  of  the  Adventures  and  Thrilling  Ex- 
periences of  the  most  noted  American  Hunt- 
er, Trapper,  Guide,  Scout  and  Indian  fighter 
now  Living.”  By  Howard  Louis  Conard, 
associate  editor  of  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  etc.  With  an  introduction  by 
Major  Joseph  Kirkland.  Published  by  W.  E. 
Dibble  & Co.,  Chicago. 

This  story  of  one  who  has  been  a conspicu- 
ous figure  among  the  hunters,  trappers  and 
Indian  fighters  of  the  West  since  1836,  and  who 
yet  lives  to  see  the  wilderness  transformed  into 
cities,  villages  and  thriving  farms,  has  one 
great  advantage  over  many  of  its  kind  ; and 
one  cannot  but  sympathize,  almost,  with  Mr. 
Conard  that  the  requirements  of  his  purpose 
kept  him,  at  times,  from  adding  a touch  of  im- 
agination, for  many  such  chances  abound  in 
these  pages.  But  he  has  made  a better  book 
because  of  these  limitations,  and  has  produced 
a work  that,  while  proving  its  truth  in  every 
turn  and  change  of  its  simple  narration,  is 
more  thrilling  than  any  romance  that  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Cooper.  The  main 
character  is  a man  known  all  through  the  West, 
and  his  own  story,  as  here  told,  is  far  more 
modest  in  its  recital  than  would  be  the  same 
incidents  if  heard  related  by  the  trappers  and 
hunters  around  their  camp  fires,  for  “Dick” 
Wootton  was  long  ago  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  his  adventurous  class.  Leaving  home 
when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  has  “ ever 
since  roamed  over  the  entire  country  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  hunting,  trapping,  trading,  fighting, 
mining  and  prospecting,  winter  and  summer, 
by  night  and  by  day,  climbing  mountains, 
fording  streams,  eating  game  and  wild  fruit, 
making  his  wearing  apparel  from  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  piloting  wagon  trains,  directing 
the  course  of  civilization  across  the  plains  and 
over  the  mountains,  and  by  his  skill  and 


ability  saving  many  from  imminent  peril  at 
the  hands  of  the  red-skins,  telling  them  where 
and  how  to  find  water,  furnishing  them  with 
food  and  provender,  and  otherwise  directing 
them  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia. The  story  is  told  in  an  unselfish  manner, 
as  he  gives  a full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
trials,  adventures  and  doings  of  his  comrades 
who  have  long  since  crossed  over  into  the 
Happy  Hunting  Grounds  to  which  he  must 
soon  follow  them.  No  one  with  a fair  share  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  coursing  through 
his  veins  can  read  this  record  without  feeling 
thankful  to  him  for  his  friendliness  to  all,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  good  done  by  Uncle  Dick.” 
The  work  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravure pictures  from  real  life  of  old  pioneers, 
wild  and  thrilling  encounters,  beautiful  scenes 
of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  forests  and  other 
picturesque  features  of  life  in  the  far  West. 

‘ ‘ Problems  in  American  Society  : Some  So- 
cial Studies.”  By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker. 

Published  by  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

Six  great  problems  are  here  stated  and  dis- 
cussed : “The  Student  in  American  Life;” 
“ Scientific  Charity  ; ” “ The  Root  of  the  Tem- 
perance Problem;”  “The  Political  Con- 
science ; ” “Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in 
our  Public  Schools,”  and,  “The  Religious 
Destitution  of  our  Villages.”  Others  are  sug- 
gested or  hinted  at  in  the  discussion  of  these. 
Mr.  Crooker  is  a clear  and  deep  thinker,  as 
has  been  discovered  by  those  who  have  sat 
under  his  pulpit  ministrations  in  Madison,  Wis., 
or  have  read  his  books  or  his  essays  given  to  the 
world  from  time  to  time.  Original  in  thought, 
he  speaks  the  truth  as  it  has  been  revealed  to 
him,  withholding  nothing  because  of  fear,  and 
adding  nothing  because  of  favor.  His  theology 
is  well  described  by  his  own  description  of  the 
Church,  where  he  sees  “a  growing  tendency 
to  ignore  dogmas,  and  to  engage  in  the  human- 
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ities.”  In  these  essays  he  does  not  seek  to 
settle  all  the  questions  he  discusses,  but  to 
suggest  a clearer  understanding  of  them. 
Some  of  his  positions  are  in  advance  of  the 
general  level  of  public  thought,  but  he  has  no 
fear  but  that  the  world  will,  in  eventual  prac- 
tice, grow  up  to  them. 

“Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia;  or,  Eight 
Months  With  Arctic  Whalemen.”  By  Her- 
bert L.  Aldrich,  who  made  the  cruise  with  the 
fleet  of  1887.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  felt  that  this  wide  field  of 
exciting  adventure  has  not  been  as  fully  de- 
scribed as  it  might  be,  and  that  the  true  way  to 
describe  it  was  to  pass  through  its  practical 
phases  himself.  He  accordingly  sailed  away 
into  the  Arctic  Seas  aboard  a whaler,  spent 
some  time  among  the  Eskimo,  saw  all  the  de- 
tails of  labor  on  board  a whaler,  and  collected 
a great  mass  of  information,  which  he  has 
skillfully  used.  His  story  is  told  with  a fresh- 
ness and  brightness  of  description  sure  to 
make  it  entertaining  to  old  and  young,  while 
the  many  photographic  views  produced  add 
wonderfully  to  the  text. 

“Annals  of  the  Earth.”  By  C.  L.  Phifer, 
Author  of  “Voices,”  “Weather  Wisdom,” 
Etc.  Published  by  the  American  Publishers’ 
Association. 

In  this  somewhat  ambitious  work,  the  author 
attempts  a poetical  history  of  this  gray  old 
earth  of  ours,  that  has  produced  abler  poets 
and  worse  poems  than  Mr.  Phifer  and  his  book. 
There  are  many  commendable  things,  and 
some  not  to  be  commended,  both  in  the  thought 
and  the  means  and  method  of  its  expression. 
These  “Annals”  may  interest  many,  but  the 
main  portion  of  the  great  world  of  which  they 
are  a record  will  give  them  little  heed. 

“The  Tartuffian  Age.”  By  Paul  Mante- 
gazza.  Translated  by  W.  A.  Nettleton,  as- 
sisted by  Prof.  L.  D.  Ventura.  Published  by 
Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

The  author’s  justification  for  calling  this  an 
age  of  hypocrisy  ought  first  to  be  quoted  as  a 
matter  of  common  information,  “because  it  is 
a period  of  transition  from  a past  of  violence 


and  ignorance  which  is  not  wholly  buried,  to 
a future  of  justice  and  enlightenment  which 
offers  already  the  first  glimmering  of  the  rosy 
morning  light.”  From  this  declared  platform, 
he  delivers  a lecture  full  of  bright  hits  and 
whimsical  oddities,  under  which  is  a substra- 
tum of  sound  sense  and  solid  advice.  All 
things  are  attacked  that  his  lively  imagination 
decrees  should  be  attacked,  and  the  blow 
comes  with  such  brightness  and  in  such  flashes 
of  wit,  that  even  the  attacked  cannot  feel  sore 
thereunder. 

“Wilbur  Fisk.”  By  George  Prentice,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Wesleyan  University.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

This  story  of  the  life  and  life  work  of  Wilbur 
Fisk  constitutes  the  second  volume  of  the 
“American  Religious  Leaders,”  announced 
some  time  since  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co., 
and  which  we  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to 
commend.  It  will,  when  completed,  comprise 
a complete  history  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment and  experiences  of  America,  as  the  pur- 
pose of  its  originators  is  to  cover  all  denomi- 
nations, and  to  give  not  so  much  the  personal 
lives  of  the  leaders  and  the  written  history  of 
the  churches,  as  to  uncover  the  inner  life  and 
note  the  deeper  powers  that  have  set  changes 
and  reforms  in  motion.  In  the  work  above 
mentioned  we  have  not  only  a life  of  Wilbur 
Fisk,  but  distinct  views  of  the  Methodist  inva- 
sion of  New  England,  various  theological  con- 
troversies, temperance  reform,  slavery,  and  the 
various  religious  and  moral  movements  of 
which  he  was  a part.  The  series  grows  in 
value  with  each  added  volume. 

“ The  State.  Elements  of  Historical  and 
Practical  Politics.  A Sketch  of  Insti- 
tutional History  and  Administration.” 
By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  “ Congressional  Government.”  Published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston. 

The  whole  history  of  government,  as  applied 
to  the  state,  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
events  to  the  present  has  been  outlined  in  this 
one  book,  and  almost  any  question  touching 
fundamental  matters  that  one  could  ask  would 
find  an  answer  here.  From  such  knowledge 
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as  now  remains,  and  such  theories  as  that 
knowledge  has  led  to,  concerning  the  origin  of 
government  in  the  beginning,  we  are  shown 
the  early  development  of  government,  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  those  of 
France,  Germany,  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean states  of  the  past  and  present  ages,  and 
finally  that  of  the  United  States,  to  which  a great 
many  pages  are  devoted.  Although  intended 
as  a text-book,  and  therefore  elementary,  a 
vast  amount  of  information  is  presented  for 
those  who  seek  the  details  of  governmental 
history,  and  are  searching  for  causes  in  civ- 
ilization and  politics,  as  well  as  for  apparent 
effects.  As  a text-book  it  is  invaluable,  not 
altogether  for  what  it  gives,  but  for  the  incen- 
tive it  presents  to  deeper  research,  and  the 
suggestions  it  gives  as  to  how  that  further  in- 
vestigation should  be  carried  on.  The  author 
has  had  to  contend  with  two  difficulties  in  its 
preparation.  The  first  lies  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  has  heretofore  attempted  the  same  work  in 
a like  form,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to 
blaze  his  own  way  through  a wilderness  of 
fact  that  covers  not  only  the  entire  world,  but 
also  all  recorded  time.  Many  have  written 


upon  many  of  his  themes,  but  none  have  at- 
tempted to  consider  them  ail.  The  second  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  immense  amount  of  material 
he  has  been  compelled  to  examine  for  the 
gleaning  of  such  information  as  was  desired. 
In  the  study  of  the  governmental  history  of 
one  state  alone,  there  would  be  labor  enough, 
and  when  that  is  multiplied  by  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  the  task  indeed  becomes 
formidable,  and  speaks  highly  for  Mr.  Wilson’s 
industry.  The  value  of  a text-book  upon  this 
subject  and  of  this  character  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  speak  strongly  because  it  is  a 
subject  that  will  bear  plain  speaking  and  that 
demands  emphatic  speaking.  No  voter  can  be 
intelligent  as  a voter  unless  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  origin,  purpose  and  plan  of  his 
government,  and  he  who  teaches  the  youth  to 
know  all  these  things  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  them  is  a patriot  indeed.  The  study  of  his- 
tory should  become  something  more  than  a 
memorizing  of  recorded  events  ; it  should 
teach  the  young  the  philosophy  and  morality 
that  lie  under  events  and  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them  ; and  looked  at  in  this  light,  a work 
like  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  becomes  invaluable. 
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TWO  MISSIONARY  PRIESTS  AT  MACKINAC* 

II. 


Marquette  was  attacked  by  dys- 
entery on  his  homeward  voyage,  and 
day  after  day  lay  exhausted  in  his 
canoe,  engaged  in  prayer  and  holy 
meditation.  So  exhausted  and  weak- 
ened was  he  by  his  toil  and  his  dis- 
ease, which  for  a year  did  not  sensibly 
abate,  that  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1673  and  the  spring  and 
summer  following,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  the  mission  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  on  Green  Bay  making  no  at- 
tempt to  return  to  Michilimackinac, 
which  he  doubtless  desired  to  visit. 
It  was  while  he  was  here  that  he  wrote 
to  his  superior  his  account  of  the 
voyage.  This  became  of  great  im- 
portance when,  as  it  unfortunately 
happened,  Joilet’s  official  report  and 
map  were  lost  by  the  overturning  of 
his  canoe  in  the  Lachine  Rapids  just 
as  he  was  approaching  Montreal  at 
the  end  of  his  long  journey. 


*Copyrighted,  1889,  by  Edward  Osgood 
Brown. 


This  relation  of  Marquette,  together 
with  his  journal  of  the  later  voyage 
of  which  I am  about  to  speak,  and 
some  notes  concerning  him  by  his 
superior,  Father  Dablon,  had  after- 
ward a strange  history.  Although 
one  copy  of  the  account  of  the  Missis- 
sippi voyage  evidently  found  its  way 
to  France  and  was  published  in  a 
mutilated  form  in  1681,  another  copy  of 
this  relation  and  the  journal  and 
notes  spoken  of,  lay  entirely  unknown 
in  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Quebec  until  about  1800.  When 
Canada  became  an  English  dominion, 
the  Jesuits  as  a religious  order  were 
condemned  and  the  reception  of  new 
members  forbidden.  The  last  survivor 
of  them,  Father  Cazot,  before  his 
death  about  1800,  took  the  papers  and 
archives  which  lay  in  his  hands  and 
turned  them  over  for  safekeeping 
until  happier  times,  to  the  Gray  Nuns 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who  were  not  under 
the  ban  of  the  government.  These 
ladies  joyfully  gave  up  their  charge 
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to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  in  1842  re- 
established the  Society  in  Canada,  and 
in  1852  Marquette’s  relation  and 
journal  and  the  notes  of  Father  Dab- 
Ion,  were  by  Dr.  Shea  brought  to 
light  and  published. 

Father  Marquette’s  health  having 
been  partially,  to  appearance  at  least, 
re-established,  he  received  the  orders 
which  he  solicited  to  establish  the 
Illinois  mission,  and  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1674,  he  started  accompanied 
by  two  Frenchmen  (“  Engages”  as 
these  assistants  to  the  missionaries 
were  called)  and  by  a number  of  In- 
dians, for  the  great  village  of  the 
Illinois,  which  he  had  found  on  the 
previous  year  on  the  river  of  the  Ill- 
inois, in  his  journey  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Lake  Michigan.  This  time 
the  journey  was  made  down  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
Father  Marquette  walked  much  of  the 
way  upon  the  shore,  taking  boat  only 
when  rivers  or  bays  were  to  be 
crossed. 

By  the  middle  of  November  his 
malady  returned  and  the  winter  be- 
~gan,  too,  to  close  in  around  the  de- 
, voted  wanderers.  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1647,  he  reached  the  Chicago 
river,  and  about  six  miles  from  its 
mouth,  unable  on  account  of  his  in- 
creasing illness  to  go  further,  he  and 
his  companions  built  some  kind  of  a 
rude  cabin,  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
winter.  This  was  the  first  settlement 
upon  the  stream  where  now  rise 
the  towers  of  that  imperial  city, 
which  before  the  century  is 
over  will  number  a million  in- 


habitants. Jacques  Marquette  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, a claim  in  itself,  had  he  not 
other  greater  ones,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity.  The  record  of 
that  winter,  as  told  by  himself,  is  a 
touching  proof  of  the  simple  piety  of 
this  saintly  man.  In  that  forlorn  and 
squalid  cabin,  in  ice  and  snow,  living 
on  Indian  corn  and  a very  little  chance 
game  shot  by  his  faithful  French 
companions,  or  brought  to  him  by  two 
trappers,  who  were  camping  within 
fifty  miles  (for  he  had  sent  his  Indians 
away  to  their  destination),  stricken 
by  a wasting  and  mortal  malady,  he 
thanks  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
for  their  care  of  him,  which  had  so 
comfortably  housed  him,  he  begins 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius, 
he,  confesses  his  two  companions  twice 
each  week,  he  says  the  Holy  Mass 
each  day,  and  he  regrets  only,  as  he 
innocently  remarks,  that  he  was  able 
to  keep  Lent  only  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  austerest  idea  of  self  sacrifice 
would  have  been  perforce  satisfied  in 
this  winter  encampment. 

In  March,  1675,  after  a novena  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  as  he  at  all  events  de- 
voutly believed,  he  found  himself  able 
to  travel,  and  pushed  forward  for  his 
proposed  mission  to  the  Illinois.  By 
the  Indians,  at  their  village  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  he  was  received,  as  he  says,  like 
an  angel  from  heaven,  and  during 
Holy  Week  he  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  thousands  there  assembled. 
Formally  he  opened  a mission  to  be 
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known  as  that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  promised  them  that  some 
black-robed  priest  should  be  sent  to 
take  charge  of  and  prosecute  his 
work. 

But  his  strength  was  failing  fast, 
he  felt  himself  that  his  sickness  was 
mortal,  and  he  bade  therefore  his  In- 
dian friends  a sad  good-bye  and  start- 
ed for  his  loved  mission  at  Michili- 
mackinac,'  there  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  successor  at  the  mission 
among  the  Illinois  and  then,  as  he 
hoped,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  breth- 
ren. 

From  information  afforded  him  by 
the  Indians  whom  he  had  visited  he 
had  come  to  know  of  another  route 
to  the  north,  a way,  afterward  the 
favorite  one  of  LaSalle  in  his  many 
journeys.  It  was  by  the  way  of  the 
Kankakee  branch  of  the  Illinois,  and 
a portage  thence  to  the  St.  Joseph 
river,  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  on 
its  eastern  shore  at  the  present  site  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  - 

As  the  party,  Marquette  and  his 
two  faithful  companions,  made  their 
way  along  this  ashore,  the  good 
Father’s  strength  utterly  failed.  He 
lay  in  his  boat,  reciting  his  breviary, 
and  his  companions  were  obliged  to 
lift  him  ashore  when  they  made  their 
nightly  encampment.  At  last  when 
they  approached  the  promontory  now 
known  as  the  Sleeping  Bear,  where 
stands  the  present  city  of  Ludington, 
he  could  go  no  farther.  Carried  ashore 
by  his  companions  he  confessed  them 
both;  in  contrition  and  penitence  he 
made  his  own  confession  in  writing, 


begging  that  it  should  be  taken  to  his 
brethren,  and  with  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph  upon  his  lips,  thank- 
ing God  that  he  was  allowed  to  die  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  a 
missionary  of  Christ,  this  sweet,  heroic 
soul  passed  to  its  reward.  His  com- 
panions buried  him  on  the  spot  where 
he  died,  and  raised  a cross  above  the 
grave  and  then  kept  on  their  saddened 
way  to  Michilimackinac. 

But  says  the  Jesuit  relation  of  1677: 

“ God  did  not  choose  to  suffer  so 
precious  a deposit  to  remain  unhon- 
ored and  forgotten  amid  the  woods. 
The  Kiskakon  Indians  who  for  the 
last  ten  years  have  publicly  professed 
Christianity,  in  which  they  were  first 
instructed  by  Father  Marquette,  when 
stationed  at  La  Pointe  du  Saint  Es- 
prit at  the  extremity  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, were  hunting  last  winter  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Illinois.  As  they  were 
returning  early  in  spring,  they  re- 
solved to  pass  by  the  tomb  of  their 
good  Father,  whom  they  tenderly 
loved,  and  God  even  gave  them  the 
thought  of  taking  his  remains  and 
bringing  them  to  our  church  at  the~ 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  Michili- 
mackinac, where  they  reside. 

“ They  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
spot,  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
they  resolved  to  proceed  with  their 
father,  as  they  usually  do  with  those 
whom  they  respect.  They  opened 
the  grave,  divested  the  body,  and 
though  the  flesh  and  intestines  were 
all  dried  up,  they  found  it  whole,  the 
skin  being  in  no  way  injured.  This 
did  not  prevent  their  dissecting  it, 
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according  to  custom.  They  washed 
the  bones  and  dried  them  in  the  sun. 
Then  putting  them  neatly  in  a box  of 
birch  bark  they  set  out  to  bear  them 
to  the  house  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
convoy  consisted  of  nearly  thirty 
canoes,  in  excellent  order,  including 
even  a good  number  of  Iroquis,  who 
had  joined  our  Algonquins,  to  honor 
the  ceremony.  As  they  approached 
our  house,  Father  Nouvel,  who  is 
Superior,  went  to  meet  them  with 
Father  Pierson,  accompanied  by  all 
the  French  and  Indians  of  the 
place.  Having  caused  the  convoy  to 
stop,  he  made  the  ordinary  interroga- 
tions to  verify  the  fact  that  the  body 
which  they  bore  was  really  Father 
Marquette’s.  Then,  before  landing, 
he  intoned  the  ‘ De  Profundis  ’ in  sight 
of  the  thirty  canoes  still  on  the  water, 
and  of  all  the  people  on  the  shores. 
After  this  the  body  was  carried  to  the 
church,  observing  all  that  the  ritual 
prescribes  for  such  ceremonies.  It 
remained  exposed  under  a pall 
stretched  as  if  over  a coffin  all  that 
day,  which  was  Pentecost  Monday, 
the  8th  of  June  (1677).  The  next 
day,  when  all  the  funeral  honors  had 
been  paid  it,  it  was  deposited  in  a 
little  vault  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where  he  reposes  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  our  Ottawa  Missions.  The  In- 
dians often  come  to  pray  on  his 
tomb.” 

So,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood, 
thirty-eight  years  old,  died,  and  with 
such  simple  and  yet  touching  cere- 
monies, was  finally  buried,  Father 
Jacques  Marquette.  For  a century 


afterwards  the  voyageurs  on  Lake 
Michigan,  in  storm  and  peril,  besought 
what  they  believed  to  be  his  saintly 
intercession. 

But  the  exact  site  of  his  grave  was 
not  known  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  for  when  the  mission  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned  in  1706,  the 
church  where  reposed  his  body  was 
burned. 

More  than  a hundred  years  later  we 
have  a glimpse  of  Father  Richard 
looking  for  its  site  and  the  grave  of  a 
great  priest,  and,  half  a century  later 
still,  in  1877,  Father  Jacker,  then  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  church  at 
Point  St.  Ignace,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  historical  scholars  who 
investigated  the  matter,  identified 
not  only  this  site,  but  found  some 
relics  of  the  sainted  missionary,  which 
now  repose  in  the  chapel  of  the  Mar- 
quette College,  at  Milwaukee;  while 
the  grave  at  St.  Ignace  is  marked  by 
a plain  but  tasteful  monument,  to  tell 
to  all  admirers  of  devotion  and  cour- 
age, and  especially  to  all  who  are  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church, 
who  may  journey  thither,  that  be- 
neath, for  two  centuries,  lay  all  that 
was  mortal  of  that  most  intrepid 
soldier  of  the  cross,  Jacques  Mar- 
quette. 

In  the  year  1792,  perhaps  led  by  the 
threatening  condition  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  France,  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Sulpician 
Order,  sent  from  that  country  to  Bal- 
timore in  the  United  States  a number 
of  young  ecclesiastics  to  report  to  the 
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venerable  Bishop  Carroll  and  to  re- 
ceive his  orders  for  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  original  intention  seemedf  to  be 
that  these  young  men  should  found 
such  a seminary  as  the  Sulpicians  the 
world  over  are  noted  for — for  the 
theological  training  of  priests.  But 
the  need  was  much  more  urgent, 
Bishop  Carroll  thought,  for  mission- 
ary priests,  and  most  of  these  young 
men  accepted  with  eagerness  at  the 
hand  of  the  bishop  the  offer  of  such 
work.  Among  them  was  Gabriel 
Richard,  a young  man  then  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  born  in  Santes  in  France 
in  1764.  Like  Father  Marquette  he 
came  from  a highly  connected  family, 
and  in  his  case,  too,  his  mother  was 
from  a family  illustrious  in  the  records 
of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  had  entered  the  Sulpician 
order. 

By  Bishop  Carroll  this  young  mis- 
sionary was  assigned  a territorial  jur- 
isdiction of  great  extent.  He  was 
given  as  Vicar-General  the  pastoral 
charge  of  all  the  settlements  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  missions  especially  that 
had  been  established  by  the  French 
in  that  country  during  the  century 
succeeding  Father  Marquette’s  first 
visit  to  it. 

A few  years  ago,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  through  the  registers  of 
the  old  parish  churches  at  Fort  Char- 
tres and  Kaskaskia  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  found  that  many  of  the 
entries  in  the  latter  years  of  the  cen- 
tury were  made  by  Gabriel  Richard. 

When  a few  days  ago,  I looked 


through  the  registers  here,  I found 
again  the  same  familiar  hand  in 
at  least  a hundred  entries,  reviving  in 
my  mind  the  interest  I had  long  felt 
in  this  pioneer  priest.  For  I recog- 
nized at  once  the  importance  which 
here  as  there  his  duties  had  assumed 
in  the  history  of  the  church  6f 
America.  There  as  here  he  had  been 
sent  at  once  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  line  of  French  missions  of  the 
older  time,  in  the  many  settlements 
of  French  and  Canadians  and  half 
breeds  and  their  descendants,  who 
since  the  English  occupation  had 
fallen  into  sad  need  of  regular  pas- 
toral care  and  to  whom  that  pastoral 
care  to  be  effective  for  good,  must 
be  by  one  of  their  own  race  and 
language,  and  also  as  at  least  a no  less 
important  office,  to  begin  in  this 
western  country  the  new  develop- 
ment and  to  encourage  the  new 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
roots  to  strike  more  deeply  than  the 
old  French  missions  could,  into  the 
newly  born  American  life  and  national 
character. 

In  1798,  after  a labor  which  became 
more  and  more  fruitful  as  the  years 
went  on,  Father  Richard  was  with- 
drawn from  Illinois,  and  sent  to  what 
seemed  the  still  more  important  and 
promising  field  of  Detroit,  where  the 
same  condition  of  affairs  as  at  Kas- 
kaskia, but  on  a larger  scale,  called 
for  the  same  kind  of  an  ecclesiastical 
administrator. 

From  1794,  when  he  was  but  thirty- 
four  years  old,  until  1832,  when  he 
died  a true  martyr’s  death  at  the 
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age  of  sixty-eight,  Father  Richard’s 
home  and  main  work  were  at  Detroit, 
where  he  nobly  performed  the  singu- 
larly important  functions  he  was 
called  upon  in  the  Providence  of  God 
to  fulfill. 

Not  forsaking  the  French  colonists, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Cadillac  to  Detroit  in  1701, and 
of  those  who  subsequently  came  from 
Canada,  and  who  still  formed  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  his  parishioners 
at  the  old  St.  Anne’s  church,  of  which 
his  main'  home  work  was  the  pastoral 
charge,  nor  forgetting  either  the  In- 
dian Christians,  either  around  Detroit 
or  in  the  outlying  missions  far  or  near, 
he  nevertheless  thoroughly  recog- 
nized, that  after  all  in  all  this  country 
the  controlling  tendency  of  the  time 
was  towards  the  ascendancy  and  in- 
creasing influence  and  importance  of 
the  great  English  speaking  race 
that  had  come  under  God  to 
possess  the  land;  and  wasting  no 
time  in  vain  regrets  over  the 
more  congenial  or  romantic  past, 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun, 
prophesying  of  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  glorious  destiny  he 
saw  for  the  American  church  of  the 
future. 

But  like  St.  Paul,  he  was  ready  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men,  if  haply  he 
might  save  some,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  different  work,  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  more  particularly  re- 
fer, he  found  time  to  be  the  devoted 
missionary  and  pastor  of  the  almost 
abandoned  Indians  and  half-breeds 
and  French  voyageurs  and  traders, 


who  then  lived  at  Michilimackinac. 

In  1706,  as  I have  said,  the  mission 
at  Michilimackinac  was  temporarily 
abandoned.  With  sad  hearts  and  re- 
luctant hands  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  that 
their  chapel  might  not  be  desecrated, 
had  themselves  burned  it  and  their 
house,  given  up  their  loved  labors  at 
Michilimackinac  and  returned  to 
Quebec.  This  was  because  the  French 
commandant  at  Michilimackinac, 
Cadillac,  had  removed  to  and  fortified 
the  present  site  of  Detroit,  and  most 
of  the  Indians  who  had  settled  here, 
led  by  the  material  inducements  held 
out  by  Cadillac,  had  followed  him 
there.  Some  remained,  however,  and 
more  returned,  and  the  mission  of 
Michilimackinac  was  soon  re-estab- 
lished, this  time,  however  on  the  other 
side  of  the  straits,  now  known  as  Old 
Mackinaw.  Hither  had  come  the 
saintly  Jesuit  missionaries  Marest, 
Lamorinie,  De  Jaunay  and  Le  Franc, 
laboring  zealously  and-  efficiently 
among  the  Indians.  We  catch 
glimpses  of  this  mission  in  the  pages 
of  Charlevoix’s  history,  but  these 
parish  registers  here  are  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  labors  and  success  of 
these  devoted  men. 

But  in  1762  Choiseul  drove  the 
French  Jesuits  from  their  colleges, 
and  surrendered  the  possessions  of 
France  in  America  to  England,  and 
without  the  magnificent  power  and 
energy  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  behind 
it,  the  mission  at  Michilimackinac 
languished,  and  although  not  aban- 
doned, the  faithful  in  its  flock  were 
obliged  to  depend  on  visits,  more  or 
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less  frequent,  from  various  missionary 
priests. 

Between  1762,  when  De  Jaunay  left 
Arbe  Croche  (now  Harbor  Springs) 
and  Michilimackinac,  and  1799,  when 
Richard  visited  the  mission,  Gibault, 
Payet,  Ledru,  Levadoux,  all  names 
illustrious  among  the  post-Jesuit 
missionaries  to  'the  Indians,  had,  as 
these  registers  attest,  been  here  at  in- 
tervals, and  when  they  came,  there 
thronged  here  to  meet  them  the 
Christian  men  and  women,  French 
and  Indian,  of  the  settlement,  often 
to  be  married  or  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  more  often  for  the  sup- 
lemental  ceremonies,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Church  on  lay  baptisms 
already  administered  or  marriages 
already  contracted  before  some  civil 
magistrate. 

These  parish  registers  here  contain 
some  very  curious  records  during 
these  years,  made  by  lay  officials,  of 
baptisms  and  marriages  and  sepul- 
tures. 

In  the  matter  of  baptisms,  especi- 
ally, the  people,  well  instructed  in 
the  efficacy  of  lay  baptism,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a priest  frequently  applied  to 
those  best  able  to  keep  a record. 

Thus,  there  is  one  entry  (in  French 
which  I have  translated): 

“The  thirtieth  of  August,  1781, 
was  baptized  Domitille,  legitimate 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Gazelle* and 
Madeline  Pascal,  his  legitimate  wife, 
born  the  same  day  at  noon. 

“John  Coates, 

‘ ‘N ota  ry  Public.  ’ ’ 

Immediately  below  this  entry  is  an- 


other still  more  remarkable.  It  is  in 
the  same  handwriting  evidently,  that 
of  John  Coates,  the  notary  public. 
This  entry  is  in  English: 

“ I certify  that  according  to  the  due 
and  prescribed  order  of  the  Church, 
at  noon,  on  this  day,  and  at  the  above 
place,  before  divers  witnesses,  I bap- 
tized this  child,  Charlotte  Cleaves. 

“ (Signed)  P.  W.  Sinclair, 

“ Lt . Governor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“Witnesses:  William  Grant,  John 
McNamara,  D.  McRay,  George  Mel- 
drum. 

“John  Coates, 

“ Notary  Public .” 
This  last  entry,  without  date  as  it 
is,  or  the  names  of  the  parents,  is 
hardly  a sufficient  baptismal  register 
to  give  us  much  information  for  these 
later  days,  but  it  is  evidently  the  re- 
cord of  a certificate,  insisted  upon  by 
the  parents  and  given  to  them  by  Ma- 
jor Sinclair,  then  commander  of  the 
post  for  the  English  Government. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Augustus  Grig- 
non,  published  in  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  is  a passage  re- 
lating how  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Langlade,  who 
was  born  in  Mackinac  in  1729,  came 
with  her  children  all  the  way  in  a 
birch  canoe,  from  Green  Bay  to  Mack- 
inac to  have  them  baptized  by  Father 
Payet,  who  was  making  a visit  here 
in  1787.  These  registers  confirm  this. 
Six  children  of  Pierre  Grignon,  from 
four  months  to  ten  years  old,  were  at 
that  time  baptized. 

On  one  of  these  missionary  visits, 
came  to  Michilimackinac,  in  1799,  the 
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subject  of  this  sketch,  Father  Richard. 
He  found  here,  we  are  told,  about  700 
Christians,  and  spent,  as  this  register 
shows,  several  weeks  at  least  in  min- 
istering to  their  spiritual  necessities. 
From  here  he  went  to  Georgian  Bay 
and  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  then, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months,  re- 
turned to  Detroit.  The  succeeding 
twenty  years  of  Father  Richard’s  life 
were  marked  by  an  exceedingly  great 
activity;  made  Vicar-General  of  De- 
troit, and  given  a free  hand,  he  en- 
larged and  improved  all  the  parochial 
and  mission  schools;  he  opened  an 
academy  of  a very  high  class  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  He  also 
instituted  and  carried  on  a seminary 
for  young  men,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  among  its  pupils  fit  can- 
didates for  priesthood,  of  which  he 
had  pressing  need. 

In  1805,  in  a fire  w’hich  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  city,  Father  Rich- 
ard’s church  and  presbytery  and 
schools  were  burned.  But  far  from 
discouraging  him,  the  calamity  seems 
but  to  have  reanimated  his  zeal,  and 
he  soon  had  rebuilt  the  church  and 
re-established  his  school — supplying 
the  latter  with  chemical  and  astro- 
nomical apparatus. 

In  1807,  believing  that  the  time  had 
fully  come,  he  established  a series  of 
English  sermons  given  every  Sunday 
in  the  Council  House  of  the  then 
newly  established  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. 

In  1808  and  ’9  he  visited  his  bishop 
at  Baltimore,  and  went  to  the  other 
eastern  cities,  bringing  back  with  him 


a printer,  a printing  press  and  a font  of 
old  type.  This  has  been  said  to  have 
been  the  first  printing  press  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  certainly  was  the  first 
in  Michigan.  On  this  press  were 
printed  some  devotional  books,  an 
edition  of  the  epistles  and  gospels  in 
French  and  English,  and  various  edu- 
cational books.  A copy  of  one  of 
these  small  books  for  children  called 
Journal  des  Enfants,  printed  in  French 
and  English  on  alternate  pages,  be- 
longs to  me.  I cannot  say  much  for 
the  typographical  execution,  but 
the  matter  seems  to  me  useful  and 
good.  Father  Vitali,  the  priest  of 
this  mission,  owns  and  uses  on  all 
public  services  one  of  the  edition  of 
the  epistles  and  gospel  referred  to, 
and  this  also  is  here. 

In  1812  Father  Richard  imported 
from  Europe,  for  his  church,  an  organ, 
the  first  ever  brought  to  the  North- 
west. 

In  1812  came  the  English  war. 
Aided  by  the  Indians  the  English  took 
Detroit,  and  one  of  their  first  acts 
wTas  to  imprison  Father  Richard,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  instigator 
and  exciter  of  anti-English  feeling. 
Sent  to  a guard-house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  he  used  his  great  in- 
fluence and  experience  with  the  In- 
dians to  save  the  prisoners  from  tor- 
ture. On  his  return  to  Detroit  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  found  his  flock 
threatened  with  famine.  Sending 
away,  he  procured  and  distributed 
provisions  and  seed;  “ continuing,”  as 
has  been  said  by  another,  “ as  long 
as  the  scarcity  lasted,  to  be  the 
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living  Providence  of  the  destitute.” 

In  the  meantime  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  poor  flock  at  Michilimackinac. 
He  had  sent  them  once  or  twice  his 
faithful  assistant,  Father  Dilhet,  and 
at  last  in  1821,  being  fifty-seven  years 
old,  he  again  himself  braved  the  hard- 
ships of  the  wilderness  to  come  and 
visit  them. 

He  went  to  Arbre  Croche  also  at 
this  time,  and  was  conducted  by  the 
Indians  at  his  request  to  the  spot  where 
Father  Marquette  was  first  buried.  To 
honor  the  founder  of  Mackinac  and  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  he  raised 
a wooden  cross  over  the  spot,  cutting 
with  his  knife  upon  it, 

Fr  J Marquette 
Died  here  1st  May  1675. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  cele- 
brated mass  on  the  spot  and  pro- 
nounced an  eulogium  on  the  great 
missionary. 

Probably  he  thought  Marquette’s 
remains  still  lay  there,  but  perhaps 
not,  for  apart  from  the  view  gained  of 
Richard’s  visit  at  this  time  from  these 
registers,  we  catch  a very  interesting 
glimpse  of  him,  in  a letter  written  by 
Father  Jacker  in  1886! 

He  says  that  a very  honest  and  in- 
telligent Indian,  then  living,  one 
Joseph  Misatago,  told  him  that  in 
1821  he  met  Father  Richard  lost  in 
the  woods  back  of  the  present  site  of 
St.  Ignace  where  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  any  traces  that  might  exist 
of  a church  where  it  was  said  a great 
priest  was  buried.  Whether,  however, 
Father  Richard  had  associated  this 


tradition  with  the  final  resting  place 
of  Marquette  is  doubtful. 

In  1823  the  most  remarkable  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  this  zealous,  ener- 
getic priest  occurred.  We  have  all  of 
us  known  many  Catholic  priests  who 
were  school  teachers,  many  that  were 
publishers  and  musicians,  and  all  of 
them  are  in  some  sense  missionaries, 
but  except  Father  Richard  I think 
no  one  is  known  who  was  a con- 
gressman. But  in  1823  Gabriel  Rich- 
ard by  a large  majority  was  elected 
as  a delegate  from  the  territory  of 
Michigan  to  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  His  appearance  in 
Washington  created  some  sensation, 
but  he  was  soon  a favorite  among  his 
colleagues  and  in  the  society  of  the 
capital. 

His  appearance  at  this  time  has 
been  described  by  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries: I have  not  by  me  the  words 
in  which  it  was  done  but  I know  that 
he  is  said  to  have  been  tall  and  spare, 
dignified  and  ascetic  looking,  with  an 
intellectual  head  and  piercing  black 
eyes.  He  was  of  scrupulous  neatness 
in  attire  and  person. 

While  in  Congress  he  made  at  least 
one  important  speech. 

It  was  concerning  a proposed  ap- 
propriation for  a military  road  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  Dearborn  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  and  true 
to  his  character  as  a builder  for  the 
future,  the  sagacious  pioneer  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  inheritor  of  the  old,  he 
prophesied  the  futue  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  settlement  upon 
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this  location.  But  I think  we  may  be 
sure  that  of  all  the  official  documents 
which  fell  under  his  eye,  he  found 
none  more  interesting  than  the 
following  petition  sent  to  Con- 
gress : 

“We,  the  undersigned  chiefs,  heads 
of  families  and  others  of  the  tribe  of 
Ottawas,  residing  at  Arbre  Croche, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan, 
take  this  means  to  communicate  to 
our  father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  requests  and  wants.  We 
thank  our  father  and  Congress  for  all 
the  efforts  they  have  made  to  draw 
us  to  civilization  and  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  redeemer  of  the  red  man 
and  the  white.  Trusting  in  your  pa- 
ternal goodnesss  we  claim  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  beg  you  to  grant  us  a 
master  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  be- 
longing to  the  same  society  as  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Society  of 
St.  Ignatius,  formerly  established  at 
Michilimackinac  and  Arbre  Croche  by 
Father  Marquette,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
They  resided  long  years  among  us. 
They  cultivated  a field  on  our  terri- 
tory to  teach  us  the  principles  of 
agriculture  and  Christianity. 

“ Since  that  time  we  have  always 
desired  similar  ministers.  If  you 
grant  us  them,  we  will  invite  them  to 
live  on  the  same  ground  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Father  Du  Jaunay,  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  our 
village  of  Arbre  Croche. 

“ If  you  grant  this  humble  request 
of  your  faithful  children,  they  will 
be  eternally  grateful,  and  will  pray 


the  Great  Spirit  to  pour  forth  his 
blessings  on  the  whites. 

“ In  faith  hereof,  we  have  set  our 
names  this  day,  August  12,  1823. 

“ Hawk,  Eagle, 

Fish,  Bear, 

Caterpillar,  Stag, 

Crane,  Flying  Fish.” 

After  Father  Richard’s  election  to 
Congress  he  came  for  the  third  time 
to  Michilimackinac.  In  August,  1823, 
as  the  register  here  shows,  he  was 
among  the  flock  baptizing  and  mar- 
rying and  doubtless  exhorting,  en- 
couraging and  confirming,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  explaining  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  out-of-the-way  fron- 
tier post,  their  duties  as  citizens  of 
the  comparatively  new-born  republic, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  kingdom  not 
of  this  world. 

With  his  return  to  Detroit  from  this 
visit  his  direct  personal  connection 
wdth  the  mission  ends,  but  he  sent 
thereafter  his  assistants,  Father  Badin 
and  Father  De  Jean,  for  visitations  to 
his  spiritual  children  here',  and  since 
1830  there  has  never  failed  for  any 
considerable  time  to  be  a resident 
missionary  priest  at  Michilimackinac, 
represented  now  both  by  the  mission 
of  St.  Anne  de  Michilimackinac  on 
the  island  itself  and  by  the  parish 
church  at  Point  St.  Ignace.  But  it  is 
the  church  here,  removed  from  the 
mainland  on  the  Southern  Peninsula, 
that  is  technically  and  accurately  in 
the  true  succession  to  the  first  estab- 
lished mission  at  Michilimackinac. 

Father  Richard  was  like  Father 
Marquette,  destined  for  the  sublime 
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honors  of  martyrdom,  not  technically 
so  called,  but  it  would  seem  as  really 
and  truly  as  though  it  were  the  toma- 
hawk or  the  faggot  instead  of  disease 
that  wrought  their  death. 

In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera  de- 
vastated Detroit.  Night  and  day 
Father  Richard  devoted  himself  to 
the  sick  and  the  dying  of  his  flock.  Al- 
though almost  seventy  years  old  he 
gave  himself  no  rest,  and  finally  worn 
out,  he  succumbed  to  the  dread  dis- 
ease. By  his  dying  bed  were  the 
saintly  Fenwick,  his  bishop,  and  his 
younger  friend  and  disciple,  Frede- 
rick Baraga,  who  became  afterward 
the  revered  Bishop  of  Marquette. 


He  is  buried  beneath  the  altar  of 
St.  Anne’s  in  Detroit.  On  the  noble 
facade  of  the  city  hall  in  that  city, 
with  that  of  Father  Marquette  and  of 
LaSalle  and  of  Cadillac,  his  statue 
preserves  for  Detroit  his  memory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  thing  for 
some  lover  of  Mackinac,  some  day  to 
place  in  the  mission  church  of  St. 
Anne  de  Michilimackinac,  a plain 
memorial  window,  commemorating 
these  two  heroic  figures  connected 
with  its  history — Jacques  Marquette 
and  Gabriel  Richard. 

Edward  Osgood  Brown. 


ORIGIN  OF  “ SHERIDAN’S  RIDE.” 


Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  though 
a native  of  Chester  County,  Pa. 
(where  he  was  born  March  12th,  1822), 
made  no  city  or  country  his  perma- 
nent abode. 

Cincinnati,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  London,  Paris,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Florence  and  Rome,  in  turn, 
charmed  him  into  a brief  sojourn 
amidst  their  art  treasures  and  their 
literary  celebrities.  And  yet  his  bi- 
ographers tell  us  that  “Read  felt  more 
at  home  in  Cincinnati,  the  scene  of 
his  early  struggles  and  triumphs,  than 
in  any  other  city.” 

Read’s  birthplace  was  a modest 
farm-house,  situated  “ within  the 
shadows  of  the  blue  hills  of  Uwchlan,” 


where  he  lived  until  death  and  finan- 
cial misfortunes  broke  up  the  family 
circle  and  left  him  an  orphan  and 
self-dependent  at  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  old  homestead  passed  to  a 
stranger,  and  the  boy,  “ slight  and 
delicate-looking  for  his  age,  with  curl- 
ing brown  hair  and  large  gray  eyes,” 
became  a tailor’s  apprentice  in  Down- 
ington,  Chester  County. 

One  morning,  while  a tailor’s  ap- 
prentice, young  Read  awoke  from 
dreamful  sleep  in  the  low-roofed  attic 
of  the  house  of  his  employer.  With 
charcoal  he  wrote  Tho?nas  Buchanan 
Read  upon  the  walls  few  eyes  have 
ever  seen  but  his.  Then  with  a small 
bundle  in  his  hand,  “ while  his  heart 
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felt  its  wings,”  as  he  afterward  sung  in 
“ Withering  Leaves,”  he  started  upon 
that  pilgrimage  across  the  mountains 
on  foot,  and  down  the  Ohio  river  in 
a flatboat,  which  terminated  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  following  is  Read’s  own  de- 
scription of  Cincinnati  when  he  saw 
it  for  the  first  time: 

“ A cloudless  day  awakes, 

And  to  the  wondrous  multitudes  on  deck 
A glorious  city  spreads  its  welcoming  arms — 
The  Queen  metropolis  of  inland  States — 
Which  like  a mighty  heart  receives  and  gives, 
Swelling  through  all  the  body  of  the  land 
The  pulsing  veins  of  trade.” 

His  professional  career  began  in 
1839  in  Cincinnati,  as'  a student  of 
sculpture,  under  Clevenger,  whose 
studio  was  located  upon  the  south- 
east corner  of  Race  and  Seventh 
streets.  His  first  work  was  carving 
angel-faces  upon  freestone  monu- 
ments. At  first  his  home  was  with 
Clevenger,  and  afterwards  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Garrett,  at  No.  49 
West  Eighth  street. 

Abandoning  sculpture,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  enabled,  by  the  help  of 
Mr.  Longworth,  to  devote  himself  to 
art  and  mental  culture.  In  1841  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1846 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1847  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems;  in  1848  another;  in  1852 
another,  when  the  “ Closing  Scene” 
first  appeared,  which  evoked  from  the 
North  British  Review  the  enconium 
that  “ Read  was  the  most  promising 
of  living  transatlantic  poets,”  com- 
paring it  to  the  famous  “ Elegy.” 


In  1851  Read  went  to  London;  re- 
turned two  years  after  to  Philadel- 
phia; the  same  year  went  to  Florence, 
where  in  1854  he  lost  his  first  wife  and 
daughter,  Lily,  by  cholera.  Then  he 
returned  to  Boston;  in  1856  married 
Miss  Harriet  Denison  Butler  and  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  in  1858  was 
again  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  laid 
aside  his  pen — not  his  brush — for  two 
years,  when,  one  gloomy  day  and 
night,  his  muse  returned,  and  he  gave 
to  literature  “ Drifting.”  His  fourth 
visit  to  Italy  was  terminated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  for  the  Union 
in  1861.  Far  away  in  Rome,  “ under 
the  azure  gloom  of  an  Italian  sky,” 
he  heard  the  fall  of  Sumter.  The  re- 
verberations thrilled  his  alien  heart, 
and  at  once  he  returned  to  America 
and  to  Cincinnati.  He  wrote  war 
poems,  besides  completing  and  pub- 
lishing “ The  Wagoner  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies.” He  gave  public  readings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  He 
donned  a uniform  of  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  upon 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  He 
remained  in  Cincinnati  three  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then 
revisited  Rome. 

Among  Read’s  paintings,  in  Cincin- 
nati, may  be  named  portraits  of  the 
elder  Longworth,  General  Harrison, 
Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Winslow;  the  “ Harp  of  Erin,”  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Col.  R.  M.  Shoe- 
maker; the  “Mother  and  Son”  of  Mr. 
David  Sinton;  “The  Triumph  of 
Freedom,”  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
A.  D.  Bullock;  “ Hero  and  Leander,” 
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the  property  of  Eli  Kinney;  portrait 
of  Col.  C.  W.  Woolley,  and  one  of  the 
accomplished  and  beautiful  Miss  Oliva 
Groesbeck. 

Read’s  last  studio  was  upon  the 
north  side  of  Fourth,  just  east  of  Elm 
street,  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  there 
that  General  Hooker  first  met  the  dis- 
tinguished lady,  Miss  Groesbeck,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife. 

“ Sheridan’s  Ride”  was  composed 
Monday,  November  ist,  1864,  in  the 
front  room  of  a three-story  brick 
building,  yet  standing,  and  now  known 
as  No.  49  West  Eight  street,  then  oc- 
cupied by  Cyrus  Garrett,  Esq., 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Read. 

The  simple  story  of  the  composition 
of  the  famous  ode  is  this:  The  even- 

ing of  that  day  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  Murdoch  ovation,  which  took 
place  at  Pike’s  Opera  House.  Mr.  E. 
D.  Grafton,  the  eminent  artist,  had 
met  Garrett  upon  Fourth  street  in  the 
morning,  and  handed  him  Harper s 
Weekly,  containing  the  picture  of 
“ Sheridan’s  Ride  to  the  Front.” 
After  a word  of  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  the  illustration,  Garrett  took 
the  picture  to  his  residence  and  soon 
after  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
ride,  as  sketched,  came  up.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Murdoch’s  account  of 
that  conversation,  as  told  upon  the 
stage,  by  way  of  a prelude  to  reading 
the  poem:  “ During  the  morning  a 

friend  with  whom  I was  conversing 
happened  to  pick  up  the  last  issue  of 
Harper  s Weekly , on  the  title  page  of 
which  was  the  picture  of  Sheridan. 
‘There’s  a poem  in  that  picture,’  said 


my  friend.  ‘Suppose  I have  one 
written  for  you  to  read  to-night?’ 
‘ But,’  I replied,  ‘I  shall  not  have  time 
to  look  it  over  and  catch  its  inner 
meaning  and  beauties,  and  be- 
sides I am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
a poem  at  night  written  in  the  morn- 
ing.’ ” 

That  friend  was  Cyrus  Garrett,  who 
had  previously  familiarly  said  to  his 
brother-in-law,  “ Buck,  there  is  a 
poem  in  that  picture.”  To  which 
Read  replied,  “ Do  you  suppose  I can 
write  a poem  to  order — just  as  you 
would  go  to  Sprague’s  and  order  a 
coat  ?”  After  this  Read  and  Murdoch 
parted — Read  to  his  room  and  Mur- 
doch to  his  musings. 

When  Read  retired  to  his  room  he 
said  to  his  wife:  “ Hattie,  do  not  let 

me  be  interrupted.  I am  not  to  be 
called  even  if  the  house  takes  fire.” 
During  his  seclusion  Read  called  for 
a cup  of  strong  tea,  and  then  resumed 
his  pen.  About  noon  his  work  was 
done.  The  poem  was  given  to  his 
wife  to  copy,  while  Read  at  once  left 
home,  and  going  over  to  the  studio 
of  his  friend,  said,  “ Grafton,  I have 
just  written  something  fresh — hot 
from  the  oven — and  left  Murdoch 
committing  it  for  recitation  to-night.” 

Concerning  the  reception  of  that 
poem,  as  inimitably  interpreted  by 
Murdoch,  the  Commercial' s report  was: 
“ Peal  after  peal  of  enthusiasm  punc- 
tuated the  last  three  glowing  verses. 
So  long  and  loud  was  the  applause  at 
its  end  that  Mr.  Murdoch  was  called 
to  the  footlights,  and  Mr.  Read  only 
escaped  the  congratulations  of  the 
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audience  by  refusing  to  respond,  as 
he  could  not  adequately  do,  he  seemed 
to  think,  to  the  clamorous  utterances 
of  his  name.” 

A remark  made  by  a prominent  citi- 
zen may  also  be  given  as  indicating 
the  effect  upon  the  audience.  When 
the  poem  was  ended  and  Sheri- 
dan had  “ got  there,”  with  profound 
relief  the  late  William  Resor  said: 
‘‘Thank  God!  I was  afraid  Sheridan 
would  not  get  there.” 

“ In  a conversation  with  Read,”  said 
Mr.  Grafton  to  the  writer,  “ I once 
ventured  to  say,  Read,  did  you  take 
nothing  but  a pot  of  black  tea  into 
your  room  with  you  when  you  in- 
voked the  muse  for  ‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride?’  To  my  surprise,  in  a most 
unexpected  placid  manner  he  said: 
‘ I took  nothing  else  but  that.  Let  me 
confess  to  you  a fact:  I can  do  noth- 
ing with  the  pen  unless  I am  clear- 
headed. I know,’  he  continued,  ‘that 
poem,  with  its  faults,  came  from  no 
inspiration  of  the  bottle.  I would  like 
however,  to  have  corrected  some  of 
those  faults,  but  Bayard  Taylor  ad- 
vised me  not  to  allow  the  least  change 
or  emendation,  but  to  let  it  stand  as 
written.’  The  wisdom  of  this  advice 
insured  its  acceptance,  and,  if  I mis- 
take not,  it  now  stands  word  for 
word  as  the  muse  gave  it,  nothing  to 
add  or  subtract. 

“Mr.  Read  also  said  this  to  me: 
‘They  may  talk  what  they  choose 
about  Byron,  Burns,  Poe  and  others 
writing  so  finely  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  but  I don’t  believe  a word  of 
it.  If  the  tongue  does  wag,  the  brain 


will  lag,  when  much  drink  has  been 
indulged  in,  for  then  I have  discov- 
ered I am  just  about  as  dumb  as  a 
Prince’s  Bay  oyster.’  ” 

Not  long  before  “Death  bowed  to 
him  his  sable  plume,”  Read  thus 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Henry  C.  Town- 
send, Esq.: 

“ I want  to  tell  you  now  and  sol- 
emnly that  a deep  sense  of  my  duty 
to  my  God,  as  well  as  to  my  fellow 
man,  has  gradually  been  descending 
upon  me,  and  it  is  to  me  a source  of 
infinite  pleasure  that  I can  look  back 
upon  all  the  poetry  I have  ever 
written  and  find  it  contains  no  line 
breathing  a doubt  upon  the  blessed 
Trinity  and  the  great  redemption  of 
man.  When  I have  written  my  verses 
I have  been  alone  with  my  soul  and 
with  God,  and  not  only  dared  not  lie, 
but  the  inspiration  of  the  truth  was  to 
me  so  beautiful  that  no  unworthy 
thought  dared  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
page.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  saw  what  it 
was  to  be,  and  saved  me  from  subse- 
quent mortification  and  regret.” 

This  was  the  origin  of  “ Sheridan’s 
Ride,”  and  also  of  that  other  melo- 
dious singing  which  Longfellow  heard 
years  before  it  reached  the  ear  of  the 
“ still-discordant  wavering  multi- 
tudes.” For  the  gifted  Read  once 
said,  “ Indeed  I know  how  happy  Mr. 
Longfellow  made  me  when  he  famil- 
iarly patted  me  on  the  shoulder  at 
Cambridge,  and  told  me  to  sing  away, 
for  at  some  near  future  the  public 
would  find  me  out.” 

Read  died  May  nth,  1872,  at  the 
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Astor  House,  New  York,  and  was 
buried  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia. 

And  when  the  statues  of  Sheridan 
and  that  black  charger 

“ Are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, 


The  American  Soldier’s  Temple  of  Fame, 
There  with  the  glorious  General’s  name,” 

somewhere  should  be  graven  the 
name  of  the  patriot-poet,  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read. 

Henry  Dudley  Teetor. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 

historical  account  of  the  more  ^important  versions  and  editions  of 

THE  BIBLE  PRINTED  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  WITH  ALLUSIONS 
TO  AFFINITIES  BETWEEN  LANGUAGES  IN  WHICH 
THE  BIBLE  WAS  TRANSLATED. 

VIII. 


15 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew 
was  printed  at  Venice  by  Daniel 
Bomberg.  This  printer  brought  the 
art  of  typography,  so  far  as  printing 
in  Hebrew  was  concerned,  to  a great 
state  of  perfection,  and  some  Jews 
allege  that  since  his  death  Hebrew 
printing  has  deteriorated.  This  folio 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  was  under 
the  inspection  of  Jacob  Haiim,  a 
learned  Rabbi.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
by  reason  of  its  superior  correctness, 
and  its  text  still  forms  the  basis  of 
modern  Bibles.  It  is  printed  accord- 
ing to  the  Masoretic  system,  and  from 
the  text  of  the  Brescia  (1494)  edition. 

It  was  corrected  by  reference  to 
Spanish  mss.,  under  the  supervision  of 
Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Chayin  de  Tin- 
tore.  The  Brescia  edition  is  famous 
for  having  been  that  from  which 

* Copyright,  1889,  by  Charles  W.  Darling. 


25- 

Luther  made  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  identical  vol- 
ume belonging  to  him  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 
This  edition  forms  one  of  the  three 
standard  texts  from  which  all  subse- 
quent editions  have  been  executed, 
the  other  two  being  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pub- 
lished 15 14-17;  and  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Bomberg's  Bible. 

Peter  Schoeffer  printed  an  edition 
of  the  Bible,  at  Worms,  in  small  oc- 
tavo, without  prologues  and  glosses. 

The  New  Testament,  of  Tyndale’s 
version,  was  published  in  English  at 
Cologne  and  Worms  in  4to.  Only  a 
fragment  of  this  work  is  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and  that  was  discov- 
ered in  1834  by  Mr.  Rode,  a book- 
seller, who  came  into  possession  of  a 
bound  volume,  by  CEcolampadius, 
and  to  the  binding  was  attached  a 
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portion  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Tyndale’s  version.  This  proved  to 
be  a relic  in  black  letter  of  the  3,000 
copies  of  Tyndale’s  first  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  printed  in  the 
English  language.  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville  purchased  it  and  presented 
the  same  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  book  may  now  be  seen. 
Tyndale’s  translation  was  well  re- 
ceived in  England,  although  the 
Catholics,  with  the  aid  of  a royal 
proclamation,  used  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  suppress  it.  He  afterwards 
translated  the  Five  Books  of  Moses, 
and  intended  further  labor,  but  the 
Papists  of  England  were  so  enraged 
against  him  that  they  employed  a 
spy,  by  the  name  of  Philips,  to  betray 
him,  and  he  was  seized  as  a heretic 
at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  fixed  his 
residence.  Philips  was  so  active, 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  favor,  and 
Cromwell  wrote  for  his  release,  he 
was  condemned  to  die.  He  was  first 
strangled,  then  burnt,  in  1536,  near 
Vilforde  Castle,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Antwerp. 

An  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
printed  in  Russian,  appeared  at 
Wilna.  No  information  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  translation  was  made,  and 
all  that  is  known  about  the  translator 
is  that  his  name  was  Skerina,  that  he 
was  a doctor  of  medicine  and  that  he 
was  born  at  Polotsk.  He  drew  his 
version  from  the  Vulgate,  but  in  cer- 
tain passages  he  followed  the  read- 


ings of  the  Sclavonic  or  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  whence  it  is  derived.  The 
earliest  Russian  version  of  the  SS. 
was  written  in  White  Russian,  a 
semi-Polish  dialect,  which  arose  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  reason  of  the  connection 
then  existing  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  Part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
belonging  to  this  version,  was  printed 
at  Prague  six  years  previous  to  this 
• date.  Certain  portions  only  of  Ske- 
rina’s  translation  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  it  is  evident  from 
his  prefaces  to  some  of  his  books 
that  he  translated,  or  intended  to 
translate,  the  entire  Scriptures. 
The  Russian  is  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  languages  and  dia- 
lects which  derive  their  origin  from 
the  old  Sclavonic.  It  was  originally 
the  dialect  of  the  Antes,  a Sclavonic 
people  who  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  of  our  era,  settled  in 
the  country  now  called  Russia,  and 
drove  out  the  Schudi,  or  Finns,  the 
previous  occupants  of  that  vast  terri- 
tory. In  864  the  Russian  monarchy 
was  founded  by  Ruric,  a Scandina- 
vian prince,  who  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Antes,  but  his  Scandinavian  fol- 
lowers were  too  few  in  number  to 
exert  any  perceptible  influence  on  the 
language  of  his  new  subjects.  Other 
idioms  have,  however,  commingled 
more  freely  with  it,  and  Finnish, 
Greek,  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Polish, 
Dutch,  German  and  French  words 
enter  plentiful^  into  its  composition. 
These  heterogeneous  elements,  while 
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they  add  to  the  richness  of  the  voca- 
bulary, in  no  wise  detract  from  the 
native  symmetry  of  the  Russian 
tongue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flexible 
of  languages,  and  possesses  in  a re- 
markable degree  the  property  of  as- 
similating foreign  words,  employing 
them  as  roots,  whence,  by  its  own  re- 
sources, it  raises  stems  and  branches. 
The  most  prominent  grammatical  fea- 
tures of  the  old  Sclavonic  language 
are  reproduced  in  the  Russian,  a cir- 
cumstance which  arises  partially  from 
the  influence  of  the  older  idiom  on 
the  Russian,  for  simultaneously  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  old  Sclavonic  was 
adopted  in  Russia  as  its  liturgical  and 
ecclestical  language.  The  resem- 
blance of  Russian  composition  to  that 
of  the  Latin  is  also  very  striking,  and 
the  hypothesis  has  even  been  started 
that  Latin  was  originally  a dialect  of 
the  Sclavonic,  but  this  is  simply  be- 
cause both  have  considerable  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit.  Considering  the 
great  extent  of  territory  through 
which  the  Russian  language  is  diffused 
its  provincial  or  dialectical  variations 
are  remarkably  few  in  number.  Rev. 
Dr.  Malan,  an  eminent  English  lin- 
guist, from  whom  some  of  this  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  observes  that 
an  inhabitant  of  Archangel  and  one 
of  Astracan,  meeting  at  Moscow, 
would  understand  each  other,  and 
this  conformity  of  language  between 
provinces  so  remote  is  attributed  to 
the  use  of  the  old  Sclavonic  through- 
out Russia  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  Russian  language  ad- 


mits but  of  two  principal  divisions, 
namely,  Great  Russian,  the  literary 
and  official  language  of  the  nation, 
spoken  in  Moscow  and  the  northern 
points  of  the  empire,  and  Little  or 
Malo-Russian,  which  contains  many 
obsolete  forms  of  expression,  and  is 
predominant  in  the  south  of  European 
Russia,  especially  towards  the  east. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  idiom  of 
the  Russniaks,  spoken  in  the  east 
of  Galacia  and  the  north-east  of 
Hungary,  which,  though  differing 
slightly  in  pronunciation,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Malo-Russian,  and  the 
White  Russian,  or  Polish  Russian, 
spoken  by  the  common  people  in 
parts  of  Lithuania  and  in  White  Rus- 
sia. The  characters  used  in  writing 
Russian  are  a modification  of  the  old 
Sclavonic  or  Cyrillic,  And  they  were 
slightly  altered  in  form  by  Peter  the 
Great,  their  number  having  been  re- 
duced by  him  to  thirty-four,  since 
which  time  they  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  many  changes. 

i526- 

Luther  published  the  prophecies  of 
Jonah  and  Habakkuk.  In  this  work 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  Justice  Jonas, 
John  Bugenhagius,  or  Pomeranus 
and  Matthew  Aurogallus.  George 
Rorarius  was  the  corrector  of  the 
press  work. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Latin 
was  published  at  Basel,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  Cratandrum. 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms  was  pub- 
lished in  Syriac,  at  Paris,  by  Gabriel 
Sionira.  With  it  was  a Latin  inter- 
pretation. 
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An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Latin,  by  Jacob  Mareschal. 
i527- 

A fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, published  by  Erasmus,  con- 
tained many  alterations  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  Complutensian  text. 
Mareschal  also  printed  at  the  same 
place  an  edition  of  the  Bible.  A Ger- 
man Bible  was  published  in  this  year 
at  Nuremberg,  by  Jos.  Petreius,  and 
an  addition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  the  same  language  at 
Dresden. 

1528. 

A Bible  was  printed  in  Latin  at 
the  same  place  by  Anton  du  Rye,  who 
made  a feeble  attempt  to  divide  the 
verses.  Robert  Stevens  improved 
upon  this  division  in  his  Latin  Bible 
printed  during  this  year. 

Two  versions  of  the  Psalms  in 
Danish  were  published,  one  at  Ros- 
tock by  Francis  Wormord,  a Carme- 
lite friar,  who  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  became 
bishop  of  Lund.  The  other  version 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Pedersen, 
who  translated  both  from  the  Hebrew 
text  and  from  Jerome’s  translation. 
His  diction  is  considered  too  para- 
phrastic, yet  the  style  is  remarkably 
pure  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. An  admirable  preface  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Psalms  enhances  the 
value  of  the  work. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  Dutch  by  Vorstman,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  German  passed  through 
the  press  of  Schuman,  at  Leipsic. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  in 


Hebrew  by  Bomberg,  at  Venice,  and 
Prevel  published  at  Paris  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  French. 

The  version  of  Pagninus,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was 
published  iu  Latin  at  Lyons.  This  is 
a close  and  servile  representation  of 
the  original  texts,  and  the  diction  is 
obscure.  Santes  Pagninus  was  a Do- 
minican monk  of  great  learning,  and 
he  executed  this  version  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes  Leo  X., 
Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  This 
Bible,  although  produced  by  a Ro- 
man Catholic  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  Jews. 

j529- 

William  Tyndale  published  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  New  Testament.  Dore, 
in  his  account  of  the  early  versions  of 
the  English  Bible,  states  that  he  is  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Angus  that  no  edition 
is  known  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testa- 
ment between  1525  and  1534.  The 
New  Testament  was  translated  into 
German  by  Emser.  This  translation  is 
opposed  to  Luther’s,  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a falsification  of  the 
text.  The  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  French  at  Paris  by  Sim.  Colinaeus. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  by  Crespin,  and  one 
at  Nuremberg  by  Petreus.  A German 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  published 
at  Zurich,  for  which  Luther’s  version, 
so  far  as  it  was  then  printed,  was 
used.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  (Latin 
Vulgate)  was  published  by  Ouentel. 
The  New  Testament  in  Dutch  was 
printed  in  Freyburg  by  Fabrum.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
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German,  was  printed  at  Leipsic  by 
Schuman,  and  another  in  Dutch  pas- 
sed through  the  press  of  Vorsterman 
at  Antwerp. 

1530- 

A version  of  the  entire  Scriptures 
was  published  in  French  at  Antwerp 
by  Jacques  le  Fevre  d’Etaples,  com- 
monly called  Jacobus  Faber,  Stapu- 
lensis.  Faber  translated  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  which  he  has  followed 
so  closely  that  many  of  his  passages 
appear  obscure.  This  version  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  French  versions 
(Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic)  which 
have  since  been  published.  The  work 
was  published  in  six  small  octavo 
volumes,  and  no  library,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  possesses  a complete 
set.  A revised  edition  of  this  Bible, 
by  Olivetain,  aided  by  Calvin,  was 
published  at  Neuchatel  five  years  later. 
William  Tyndale  published  his  trans- 
lation of  Pentateuch,  or  the  first  five 
books  of  Moses,  each  with  a separate 
title.  Genesis  and  Numbers  are  in 
black  letter,  while  the  other  three 
books  are  in  Roman.  He  afterwards 
translated  all  the  historical  books  be- 
sides revising  and  correcting  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.  A copy 
of  this  Bible  may  be  seen  in  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York.  Christoffel  Fros- 
chauer,  whose  real  name  was  Sam- 
precht  Serg,  printed  a German  trans- 
lation by  Leo  Jude  of  a Latin  para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament  in  seve- 
ral small  quarto  parts,  and  also  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  this  Bible. 
He  took  the  translation  of  Luther  as 
a basis,  and  made  all  the  necessary 


emendations,  having  adapted  the  lan- 
guage and  the  spelling  to  the  Swiss 
brogue.  A copy  of  this  Bible  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society,  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
Hon.  F.  G.  Adams,  its  corresponding 
secretary:  “ This  copy  is  a large 

quarto,  and  contains  many  woodcut 
illustrations.  It  has  two  pagings,  or 
numberings  of  the  leaves,  333  leaves 
to  the  book  of  Job,  and  315  from  that 
to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament — 
648  leaves,  or  1,296  pages  in  all.  Its 
outside  measurement  is  24  by  35 
centimeters,  nearly,  or  9 1-2  by  13  5-8 
inches.” 

An  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
was  printed  at  Venice  by  Giunta. 
An  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  illustra- 
tions by  H.  Springinklee,  and  Erhard 
Schoen.  was  printed  in  Nuremberg  by 
Frederick  Beypus.  The  plate  of  the 
creation  is  about  7 by  3 inches,  and 
represents  the  Creator  in  pontifical 
robes.  Another  plate,  representing 
the  babe  in  the  manger,  is  quite 
ornate,  and  has  a refreshing  freedom 
of  delineation.  The  usual  size  of  the 
illustrations  is  3^  by  2 inches,  in- 
cluding the  customary  decorations. 
The  designs  sometimes  resemble  the 
older  plates  merely  reversed  and  re- 
duced in  size.  Moses  is  still  repre- 
sented with  horns.  A copy  is  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Springer.  The 
Bible  was  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  French  and  printed  at  Lyons  by 
Frere  Julian  Macho  and  Pierre  Fer- 
get.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  at 
Lyons  by  Gryphius.  A revised  edi- 
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tion  of  Luther’s  Bible  was  published. 
The  monks  of  Rostock  published  a 
version  of  Emser’s  New  Testament 
in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Saxony. 
Emer,  one  of  the  councilors  of  George, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  undertook  a transla- 
tion with  a view  to  disparage  Luther’s 
Bible.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
design  and  his  version  proved  to  be 
little  more  than  a transcript  of 
Luther’s  Bible,  some  alterations  in 
favor  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  alone  excepted. 
i53i- 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 
in  German  at  Zurich  by  C.  Froschover. 
The  translation  was  by  Leo  Jude  and 
others,  and  the  woodcuts  are  said  to 
be  by  Holbein.  Imagination  runs 
wild  in  the  illustrations,  for  Eve  has 
a distaff,  and  the  escort  of  Paul  is 
clothed  in  armor  and  surrounded  by 
cannon.  An  edition  of  the  Bible  was 
printed  at  Paris,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, by  J.  Petit. 

1532. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed 


in  Latin  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens. 
This  was  a second  edition,  and  in 
many  respects  preferable  to  the  edi- 
tion of  1528.  The  typographical  work 
is  excellent  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
under  the  supervision  of  Geof.  Tory, 
the  reformer  of  orthography  and  ty- 
pography in  the  time  of  Francois  I. 
A version  of  the  Bible  in  Italian  was 
professedly  made  from  the  original 
texts  by  Antonio  Bruccioli.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  this  version  is  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Latin  version 
of  Pagninus  which  it  follows  literally. 
The  Psalms  were  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  German  by  Job.  Campensi. 
In  this  year  Quentel  also  published 
another  edition  of  his  Bible,  and  at 
Paris  Colinaeus  printed  in  French,  an 
endition  of  the  Scriptures.  John  Silver- 
linke  printed  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, excepting  one  title  page  now 
in  Regent  Park  College,  London. 

Charles  W.  Darling. 


(To  be  continued .) 
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IN  MADRID. 

MR.  SESSIONS’  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE  AND  AFRICA. 


We  took  the  night  train  from  Old 
Burgos  to  Madrid  via  El  Escorial. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  com- 
partments in  the  cars  to  ourselves, 
and  we  made  our  sleeping  arrange- 
ments for  the  night  in  good  shape, 
using  our  overcoats  for  head-rests 
and  our  blankets  for  covers,  the  latter 
being  necessary  for  comfort,  as  it  was 
quite  cold.  We  were  advised  not  to 
take  overcoats  or  blankets,  but  my  ex- 
perience in  traveling  in  Italy  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  led  me  to  prepare 
for  some  cool  and  wet  weather  here. 
We  would  have  suffered  with  cold  last 
night  without  them.  At  one  station 
on  the  way  a whole  family  invaded 
our  compartments,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  kept  them  away  by  a 
show  of  numerous  bundles  and  travel- 
ing bags.  We  got  a good  sleep,  and 
awoke  at  sunrise  in  time  to  see  El  Es- 
corial Cathedral,  which  in  the  dis- 
tance looks  like  a huge  palace  cut  out 
of  solid  rock.  The  Spaniards  call  it  the 
seventh  wonder  of  the  world.  Philip 
II.  was  the  founder,  and,  as  one  would 
expect,  it  bears  the  impress  of  a man 
of  a special  train  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing according  to  the  times  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

“ There  is  no  doubt,”  says  Murray, 
“that  the  Escurial  existed  already 


ideally  in  the  mind  of  his  grand- 
mother, crazy  Jane,  whose  morbid  de- 
votion verged  on  insanity,  and  in 
Charles  V.’s  early  and  constant  desire 
to  retire  to  seclusion  and  his  death  in 
a convent.  Philip,  according  to  his- 
tory, was  the  proudest  among  kings 
and  the  most  devout  among  monks.” 
(See  Murray,  p.  130.) 

The  country  between  El  Escorial 
and  the  Spanish  capital  is  dreary 
enough  and  resembles  the  deserts  of 
sage  brush  beyond  Nebraska,  as  you 
approach  Salt  Lake  City.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  a short,  bushy  ever- 
green and  huge  bare  rocks.  Madrid 
is  on  a high  level  plain,  with  a gloomy 
country  around  it.  As  we  first  viewed 
it  from  a distance  it  looked  bright, 
modern  and  Paris  like.  We  drove  up 
the  hill  from  the  station  in  a cab  to 
which  three  unruly  mules  were  attach- 
ed; the  driver  would  lay  on  the  lash 
and  the  mules  would  kick  higher  than 
the  cab  until  one  got  his  legs  over 
the  traces,  and  we  were  rescued  from 
a scene  upon  our  first  entrance  into 
Madrid  by  some  Spaniards  coming  to 
our  rescue  and  pulling  the  mule  by 
the  tail  into  his  place.  The  scene  on 
the  streets  are  truly  foreign  and  differ- 
ent from  anything  we  have  seen; 
quite  in  contrast  with  old  Burgos. 
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Our  quarters  are  at  the  “ Hotel  de  la 
Paix,”  on  the  “ Puerta  del  Sol,”  with 
a delightful  outlook  on  a busy,  bust- 
ling square,  with  a great  fountain 
playing,  while  marching  soldiers  and 
martial  music  give  added  animation 
to  the  scene.  Everywhere  in  large 
cities  we  see  the  military  marching  by 
regiments  in  the  streets,  with  their 
short,  quick  step,  quite  in  contrast 
with  United  States  soldiers. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
guide,  or  anyone  connected  with  the 
hotels  in  Spain  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  have  to  depend  upon  signs 
to  get  along.  We  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  at  the  custom  house  to  make 
the  officer  understand  that  we  had  no 
trunk;  we  finally  found  a Frenchman, 
and  with  our  little  knowledge  of 
French,  managed  to  satisfy  him.  We 
got  an  interpreter  here  and  started 
out  to  see  Madrid,  and,  except  Paris, 
we  have  never  seen  a gayer  looking 
city.  We  first  went  to  the  royal  pic- 
ture gallery,  passing  the  parliament 
building  or  cortez,  which  is  a large 
stone  edifice  with  pillars  in  front;  we 
will  visit  the  cortez  when  it  is  in  ses- 
sion. The  royal  picture  gallery  is  said 
by  artists  in  Paris  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world;  it  has  more  first-class 
works  by  the  old  masters  than  any’ 
other  gallery  in  Europe.  Velasquez 
and  Murillo,  the  great  Spanish  artists 
(especially  the  former),  have  many 
great  works  here,  and  we  dwell  upon 
them  until  we  are  worn  out.  Every- 
where among  the  three  thousand  or 
four  thousand  paintings,  we  see  none 
but  superior  works  of  art.  Rubens, 


Raphael,  Titian,  Ribera,  Veronese, 
Goya,  and  many  other  famous  paint- 
ers are  here  represented.  I tried  to 
particularize  in  my  notes,  but  where 
to  begin  and  where  to  end  is  the  ques- 
tion. We  need  weeks  to  get  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  is  here.  What  a 
grand  gallery  for  an  artist!  Spain 
glories  in  the  works  of  its  own  great 
artists,  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  The 
former  excels  in  portraits.  He  did  so 
much  that  one  wonders  at  his  success; 
he  was  so  great  a man,  and  was  so  busy 
in  so  many  other  ways;  fortunate  court- 
ier as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  had 
many  hours  for  his  paintings,  but  it  is 
said  he  failed  to  finish  many  of  his 
works.  Murillo’s  works  we  shall  see  in 
all  his  glory  at  Seville,  his  native  city. 
We  grew  tired  of  portraits  of  English, 
French  and  Spanish  kings  and  queens, 
but  one  can  certainly  get  an  idea  of 
how  Charles  V.,  the  most  iron-hearted 
of  warriors,  and  others  looked.  Vel- 
asquez was  a great  favorite  with 
Philip  IV.  All  our  artist  friends  in 
Paris  were  enthusiastic  over  his  paint- 
ings. He  seems  to  have  been  great, 
not  only  in  portrait  paintings  (which 
are  so  numerous),  but  character  and 
animal  studies,  in  landscape  and  in 
historical  subjects;  doing  everything 
that  he  undertook,  being  facile  prin- 
ceps.  The  portraits  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  his  time  are  said  to  be 
powerful  and  accurate  reproductions. 
Murillo’s  paintings  are  grand.  Proba- 
bly the  greatest  are  “Adoration  of  the 
Shepherd,”  his  “Venus  de  la  Concha,” 
and  his  “Vergen  del  Rosario.”  The 
Acadamie  of  San  Fernando  and  the 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts  should  be  vis- 
ited, but  the  Musee  is  so  far  superior 
that  one  does  not  feel  like  leaving  it. 

On  the  streets  and  everywhere  were 
placards,  and  boys  were  selling  pro- 
grammes for  the  bull  fight,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  4.30  p.  m.  There 
were  the  pictures  and  names  of  the 
bulls  and  of  the  performers.  Great 
crowds  of  well-dressed  people,  men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  even  the 
queen  and  a sister  of  her  husband,  the 
late  King  Alphonso,  were  on  their 
way.  The  carriages  and  conveyances 
were  of  all  kinds,  and  such  a rush  and 
excitement  we  have  never  seen,  not- 
withstanding the  bull  fights  take  place 
twice  a week,  except  during  a portion 
of  July  and  August.  Men,  women 
and  children  were  all  dressed  in  their 
best  clothes  and  looked  as  if  going  to 
an  opera.  In  the  boxes  were  ladies 
dresed  in  white,  with  a white  mantilla 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  hanging 
gracefully  down  to  their  feet. 

The  bull  fight  to-day  was  one  of  un- 
usual attraction  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing given  for  the  benefit  of  a city  hos- 
pital. “ A Beneficenca.”  The  usual 
number  of  bulls  which  are  brought 
into  the  ring  at  a bull  fight  during  the 
performance  is  six,  but  at  this  fight 
there  were  to  be  eight.  The  Plaza  de 
Toros  which  we  entered,  with  from 
fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
other  fools,  is  a magnificent  building 
and  must  be  nearly  as  large  in  area 
as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  It  is  con- 
structed like  the  Roman  amphithea- 
ter. This  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Spanish  people  in  all 


their  crazy  enthusiasm  in  this  favorite 
sport.  They  would  cheer  and  clap 
their  hands  at  the  least  success  of  the 
banderillas  in  the  hands  of  the  chulos, 
who  are  men  of  great  activity,  avoid- 
ing the  bulls  with  skill  and  thrusting 
their  arrows  into  them  as  if  educated 
to  their  nefarious  business.  They  seem 
in  constant  danger  of  being  gored  by 
the  irritated  and  ugly  bulls;  sometimes 
they  are  killed,  but  this  does  not  often 
occur.  At  a word  given  by  the  presi- 
dent a trumpet  is  sounded  and  in 
come  the  performers  on  foot  and  on 
horses;  the  mules,  three  or  six,  side 
by  side,  harnessed  in  gay  colors  are 
there,  ready  to  haul  out  the  dead  bulls 
and  horses  at  the  end  of  each  per- 
formance, which  is  done  amid  great 
cheering.  The  performers  salute  the 
president,  and  then  comes  the  bull 
through  the  gate,  pawing  and  rush- 
ing at  the  men  who  irritate  him  by 
swinging  before  him  red  flags;  he  soon 
approaches  one  of  the  horses  mounted 
by  the  bull  fighters,  and  then  runs 
away  to  the  other  part  of  the  ring  not 
caring  to  gore  him.  Then  the  great 
audience  raise  a terrible  howl  at  Jiis 
want  of  courage;  after  being  mad- 
dened by  arrows  thrown  into  his  fore- 
shoulders he  again  with  head  erect  and 
in  a determined  manner  rushes  at  the 
horse  and  rider,  gores  the  horse,  and 
raises  both  horse  and  rider  on  his 
horns;  the  horse  falls  over  with  the 
rider  under  him,  The  fighters  rush  at 
the  bull  with  their  red  flags  to  draw 
him  away;  the  horse  struggles  in  the 
last  throes  of  death,  while  the  rider  is 
helped  up  and  led  away  by  two  men. 
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The  great  crowd  cheered  and  clapped 
their  hands,  and  men  threw  their 
hats  over  into  the  arena.  For  a long 
time  the  bull  was  harassed  and  goad- 
ed by  arrows  and  poniards  and  Toledo 
swords,  and  after  killing  four  horses 
he  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted,  when 
one  of  the  fighters  struck  him  with  a 
sword  and  killed  him.  Then  in  came 
the  mules  with  their  gay  trappings, 
and  with  a hurrah  from  the  crowd 
and  music  by  the  band,  the  bull  and 
the  poor  dead  horses  were  drawn  out. 
With  variations,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  same  awful  fights  with 
like  results  took  place  until  the  last  of 
the  eight  bulls  were  killed.  When  the 
third  bull  had  killed  six  horses  it  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  much  to  the 
disgust  of  our  interpreter  I left.  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  pure, 
fresh  air  again,  and  enjoyed  a walk 
in  the  beautiful  parks.  Our  guide 
informed  me  that  the  great  crowd  of 
fashionable  Madridians  were  not  there 
but  at  the  bull  fight.  On  the  way  to 
Toledo  our  Englishman  informed  us 
that  he  remained  to  the  close,  and  in 
one^of  the  fights  the  bull  jumped  out 
of  the  ring,  causing  great  consterna- 
tion. Our  guide  informed  us  that  the 
receipts  for  the  hospital  at  this  en- 
tertainment were  $30,000.  On  our 
way  to  Toledo  the  next  morning,  an 
intelligent  Spaniard  from  Madrid, 
who  could  speak  English,  heard  us 
discussing  the  horrors  of  the  scenes 
the  day  before,  and  tried  to  defend 
them  on  account  of  the  early  training 
of  the  women  and  children  to  such 
scenes  as  representations  of  the  old 


Roman  arena.  I told  him  that  the 
more  slaughter  and  bloodshed  there 
was  the  better  the  spectators  seemed 
pleased,  and  unless  ahorse  was  killed 
there  was  no  fun  in  it.  The  poor 
horses  are  the  broken-down  ones 
from  the  cabs  and  tramways,  and  he 
said,  “ they  would  have  been  killed 
anyway.”  The  sufferings  of  the  bulls 
must  be  intense,  but  one’s  feelings  are 
excited  for  the  poor  horses  that  are 
blindfolded  and  forced  bnto  the 
horns  of  the  infuriated  animals,  and 
sometimes  hauled  out  of  the  ring  with 
their  intestines  trailing  on  the  ground. 
To  me  it  was  a horrible  scene,  and  yet 
it  was  one  which  beautiful  women 
and  children  beheld  with  shouts  and 
laughter.  When  I asked  the  guide 
what  all  the  cheering  was  for,  I could 
see  nothing,  he  replied:  “ The  people 

come  here  to  have  a good  time,  and  a 
little  girl  in  the  gallery  waved  a flag 
which  caused  the  cheering.”  The 
queen  and  her  sister-in-law  used  their 
opera  glasses  continually  on  the  hor- 
rible scenes.  I was  told  to  visit  the 
bull  fight  as  one  of  the  national  holi- 
day entertainments,  and  see  for 
myself;  that  one  “might  as  well 
see  the  pla3r  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out  as  to  go  to  Spain  and 
not  see  the  national  entertainment.” 
It  was  a remarkable  experience;  the 
throngs  of  eager,  excited  people  all 
making  their  way  to  one  place,  stirred 
as  naught  but  the  prospect  of  blood- 
shed can  stirthem;  the  swaying  of  the 
ever  increasing  mass  around  the  walls 
and  barriers  of  the  grim  looking 
charnal  house;  and  then  to  stand  and 
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look  down  upon  the  seething  crowd  of 
some  twenty  thousand  souls  around 
and  beneath,  all  absorbed  in  the  one 
desire,  from  the  elegantly  dressed 
dames  and  cavaliers  of  the  upper  tiers 
(where  we  were)  down  the  sloping 
rows  of  crowded  benches  below  us. 

The  Spanish  women  are  beautiful, 
with  their  dark  sparkling  eyes  and 
rich,  jet  black  hair,  and  very  graceful 
as  well,  and  they  are  conscious  of  their 
grace  and  comeliness.  They  will  re- 
main a pleasant  memory  of  my  visit 
to  Madrid.  I wish  I could  forget  the 
terrible  experience  and  the  horror  of 
that  bull  fight,  but  it  haunts  me  even 
in  my  dreams.  I shall  try  to  remem- 
ber only  the  royal  picture  gallery  and 
the  beautiful  women. 

I brought  home  with  me  the  three 
column  slang  of  the  bull  fight  and 
asked  our  courier  to  translate  it;  he 
replied,  “it  is  impossible,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  customary  slang  of  the 
arena,  and  the  editor  manufactures 
highfalutin  words  for  the  occasion.” 

The  parks  are  beautiful,  and  the 
equipages  as  fine  as  anything  we  have 
seen  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  or 
Champs  Elysees  in  Paris.  The  ladies 
seem  to  pattern  after  the  French  in 
the  style  of  their  hats  and  dresses,  and 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  many  discard 
the  mantilla,  or  veil;  but  there  are 
still  some  who  wear  them  and  they 
are  an  ornament  to  these  beautiful 
Castillian  ladies. 

We  presented  our  letter  from  Senaj 
tor  Sherman  to  ex-Senator  Palmer  of 
Michigan,  now  our  Minister  to  Spain; 
we  were  received  very  kindly  and  in- 
-3 


troduced  to  his  secretary,  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  United  States  army, 
from  Monroeville,  O.  They  have  only 
been  here  two  weeks,  and  are  not,  of 
course,  very  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  yet.  The  Minister  was  re- 
ceived very  cordially  yesterday  by 
Queen  Regent  Christiana,  at  the 
palace;  her  address  of  welcome  and 
our  Minister’s  reply  were  cordial, 
showing  the  kind  feeling  that  exists 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
He  gave  me  a letter  to  the  “ Don 
Manuel  Alonzo  Martinez,  President 
del  Congresse  de  las  Cortez,”  asking 
him  to  grant  us  admission  to  the  ex- 
citing debate  which  was  to  occur  on 
that  afternoon.  He  kindly  admitted 
us  to  the  president’s  gallery,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  great  crowds 
of  the  elite  of  Madrid  who  were  there 
to  hear  the  debate  were  unable  to  gain 
admission.  The  hall  is  not  as  large 
as  our  Superior  Court  room  in  the 
capitol  at  Washington;  the  seats  are 
plain,  common  cane,  and  there  are  no 
desks  in  front  of  them,  nor  is  there 
any  way  to  separate  them  from  each 
other.  The  room  is  amphitheater  in 
shape  and  very  plain.  The  senate  or 
rather  the  congress,  contains  two 
hundred  and 'fifty  members,  and  they 
are  as  fine  a looking  set  of  men  as  one 
often  sees,  young,  most  of  them, 
bright  and  full  of  fire,  judging  from 
the  excited  discussion,  of  which  we 
could  not  understand  one  word.  We 
understood,  however,  that  the  major- 
ity, which  is  from  the  Liberal  party, 
was  being  violently  attacked  by  the 
Conservatives,  which  caused  great  ex- 
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citement  in  Madrid.  Castelar,  the 
great  Liberal  leader  and  orator  of 
Spain,  was  there,  but  we  were  verry 
sorry  not  to  hear  him  speak.  He  is 
of  short  stature,  large  head  and  mark- 
ed features,  and  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  great  power  mentally  and 
physically. 

We  must  give  an  account  of  the 
Queen  Regent  and  the  young  king 
(who  was  born’  since  the  death  of  Al- 
phonsus  XII.),  and  many  other  inter- 
esting events  at  another  time. 

Madrid  is  an  attractive  city  of 
600,000  inhabitants,  but  our  Spanish 
traveling  companion  to  Toledo  in- 
formed us  that  the  ratio  of  mortality 
is  greater  than  any  other  city,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  winds  which  sweep 
across  the  plains  from  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  which  we  see  all  the  way 
from  San  Sebastian. 

One  cannot  but  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  “Guardian  Civil”  or  civil  police 
(picked  men)  who  travel  on  all  trains, 
dressed  in  gaudy  military,  and  who 
step  out  in  front  at  every  station  and 
pose  themselves.  There  are  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  of  them,  and 
they  have  power  to  arrest  persons 


anywhere;  we  have  no  fear  of  brig- 
ands, against  whom  we  were  cau- 
tioned. 

Our  Spaniard  on  our  route  to  To- 
ledo showed  us  a herd  of  bulls  that 
were  being  reared  for  the  bull  fights. 
The  more  wild  and  furious  they  are 
the  more  valuable  they  are. 

Well,  in  coming  to  Spain  I felt  it  a 
sort  of  duty  to  see  a bull  fight;  it  is,  of 
course,  no  pleasure  to  witness  such 
scenes,  but  one  wants  to  praise  or 
condemn  intelligently. 

Our  hotel,  the  “ Hotel  de  la  Paix,” 
is  'situated  on  the  “Puerta  del  Sol,” 
“ Gateway  of  the  Sun,”  and  is  the 
center  of  life  and  animation — indeed 
of  Spain  itself.  Here  w~e  meet  all 
types  which  go  to  make  up  Spanish 
life.  Here  the  principal  streets  meet 
and  tramways  come  which  run  in  all 
directions  through  the  city.  There  is 
a great  crowd  and  rush  all  day;  from 
the  time  we  came  into  the  city  from 
El  Escorial  early  in  the  morning,  we 
see  great  crowds  which  remain  all 
night. 

F.  C.  Sessions. 

Madrid,  Spain,  1889. 
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XI. 


Senator  Seward’s  speech  was  re- 
plied to  by  Senators  Douglas  and 
Davis.  The  former  maintained  with 
his  usual  force,  that  the  Republican 
party  was  sectional,  and  Mr.  Seward’s 
position  was  that  a colored  man  was 
equal  in  rights  to  a white  man  was 
not  intended  to  be  asserted  in  the 
Declaration . of  Independence,  and 
said:  “ I hold  that  the  Declaration 

of  Independence  was  only  referring  to 
the  white  man — to  the  governing  race 
of  this  country — who  were  in  conflict 
with  Great  Britain,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  negro  race  at  all,  when  it 
declared  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,”  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
“ that  this  Government  was  made  by 
white  men,  on  a white  basis,  for  the 
benefit  of  white  men  and  their  pos- 
terity for  ever,  and  should  be  admin- 
istered by  white  men  and  by  none 
other  whatsoever.”  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, state  how  much  white  blood  a 
man  must  have  in  him  to  bring  him 
within  the  purview  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Speaking  of 
the  strike  among  the  journeymen 
shoemakers  in  New  England,  and  ac- 
counting for  it,  he  said:  “ Why  are  the 


mechanics  of  New  England,  the  labor- 
ers and  employees  now  reduced  to 
the  starvation  point?  Simply  because 
by  your  treason,  by  your  sectional 
agitations  you  have  created  a strife 
between  the  North  and  the  South, 
have  driven  away  your  Southern  cus- 
tomers and  driven  your  employees  to 
starvation.  This  is  the  first  fruit  of 
your  Republican  dogma.  It  is  an- 
other step  following  John  Brown  of 
the  ‘ irrepressible  conflict.’  There- 
fore we  get  this  new  coinage  ‘ Labor 
States’ — he  is  on  the  side  of  the  shoe- 
makers [laughter],  and  ‘Capital  States’ 
—he  is  against  them  that  furnish  the 
hides.”  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Davis  in  his  reply  to  Sena- 
tor Seward  used  this  language:  “But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  arraigns 
those  who  speak  in  a certain  contim 
gency  of  providing  for  their  own  safety 
out  of  the  Union,  as  being  in  his  op- 
position to  his  love  for  the  Union,  and 
he  .manifests  his  incapacity  to  underr 
stand  our  doctrines  of  State  rights  by 
the  very  simile  which  he  employs 
when  speaking  of  our  fathers  building 
a temple  wherein  they  had  a collision 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  marble 
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should  be  white,  or  whether  it  should 
be  manifold  in  its  color,  and  at  last 
agreed  together — forgetful  that  our 
fathers  were  occupied  in  providing  a 
common  agent  for  the  States,  not 
building  up  a central  government  to 
look  over  them.  The  States  remain- 
ed each  in  its  own  temple.  They 
made  the  agent.  Their  controversy 
was  as  to  the  functions  and  powers  of 
that  agent — not  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  temple  in  which  they  should  pre- 
serve their  liberties. 

“ That  temple  is  the  State  Govern- 
ment. Beneath  that  we  sit  down  as 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  se- 
cure in  our  power  to  maintain  our 
rights.  But  the  Senator  asked,  how 
is  it  that,  whilst  we  are  professing  this 
general  fraternity  and  adherence  to 
the  Union  we  still  assert  that  if  one  of 
his  party  is  elected  President  we  are 
ready  to  dissolve  the  Union?  . . . 

Are  we  not  advised  that  the  Senator 
and  those  with  whom  he  co-operates 
are  assailing  our  constitutional  rights? 
How  then  can  we  sit  quietly?  If,  in- 
stead of  sitting  here  to  admire  the 
panel  and  the  pilaster  and  the  typical 
decoration  of  the  ceiling,  one,  aware 
that  the  foundation  was  being  under- 
mined— should  walk  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, would  you  arraign  him  for  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  the  building,  or 
would  you  level  your  charges  against 
the  sapper  and  miner  who  was  at 
work  on  its  foundations?  That  is  the 
proposition.  This  is  a clear  and  in- 
telligent view  of  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors generally  (there  were  some  ex- 
ceptions) of  the  relations  of  the  States 


to  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution.”  He  then  informs  Sena- 
tor Seward  that  he  has  been  “an  in- 
dustrious, patient  and  skilfull  sapper 
and  miner  against  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution,”  and  in  substance 
that  he  had  “led  the  fiery  charge  on 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  assum- 
ing power  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  coerce  them.”  There  was  a lively 
tilt  in  this  debate  between  Senators 
Douglas  and  Trumbull  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
former  asserted: 

“ So  far  as  I know,  the  Republican 
party  do  hold  that  the  negro  and  the 
white  man,  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  secured  in  perfect 
equality.  I can  excuse  him  [Trum- 
bull] for  not  understanding  the  creed 
of  his  party,  for  he  has  not  been  in  it 
long  enough  to  learn  it,  but  if  he  will 
refer  to  the  leaders  he  will  find  out 
that  I stated  it  correctly.”  The  latter 
replied:  “My  colleague  will  perhaps 
find  that  he  is  about  as  poor  an  ex- 
ponent of  Democracy  as  I am.  I think 
he  is  rather  unsound  upon  that  side 
of  the  chamber,  and  has  found  him- 
self so  in  the  country,  and  if  I have 
departed  from  the  Democracy  of  form- 
er times,  he  seems  to  be  following 
very  closely  after  me.”  These  sallies 
caused  much  amusement  in  the 
Senate  and  the  galleries.  The  debate 
in  the  Senate  for  the  most  part  was 
carried  on  in  perfect  order  and  de- 
corum, each  side  asserting  its  convic- 
tions without  being  personally  offen- 
sive. It  was  a contest  between  able 
and  cultured  intellects,  free  from 
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offensive  bravado,  with  perhaps  one 
exception.  Senator  Iverson  in  his 
efforts  to  satisfy  the  Senators  from  the 
free  states  of  the  utter  folly  of  pre- 
venting the  secession  of  the  Slave 
States,  if  it  should  be  attempted,  on 
the  9th  day  of  January,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  discussion  said:  “Now,  sir, 
when  the  Southern  States  shall  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  will  and 
power  determine  to  dissolve  this 
Union — separate  from  the  North — and 
form  a government  for  themselves,  let 
these  loud-mouthed, blood-and-thund- 
er  braggadocio  Hotspurs  assemble 
their  abolition  army  and  come  down 
through  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
to  Georgia  [Iverson  lived  there]  to 
force  us  back  into  the  Union  if  they 
dare.  They  threaten  us  who  may 
secede  with  the  halter  and  the  gallows. 
Sir,  we  would  not  dignify  them,  such 
as  would  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach 
us,  with  such  a decent  exit  from  the 
world.  We  should  not  show  them 
even  the  respect  extended  to  their 
faithful  friend  and  ally,  John  Brown, 
but  by  the  Eternal , we  would  hang  them 
like  dogs  to  the  trees  of  our  forests, 
growing  ready  to  our  hands.  Sir,  in 
such  a cause  and  in  such  a war  the 
South  would  plant  her  feet  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  her  rights  and  her  honor, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
knight,  exclaim: 

* Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  bases  as  soon  as  I !’  ” 

There  was  a similar  utterance  in 
the  House,  January  10th,  by  Mr. 
Hindman,  from  Arkansas,  in  language 
a little  more  choice  but  equally  plain. 


This  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hickman, 
who  had  stated  that  the  North,  with 
its  eighteen  millions  of  men  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  South  in  case  of 
an  armed  collision  between  the  two 
sections.  “ The  country  will  hold 
them  (the  Republicans)  to  it,  and  will 
gibbet  them  for  it  as  effectually  as  if 
the  hemp  that  strangled  John  Brown 
and  his  confederates  had  also  stran- 
gled those  his  instigators.  From 
Seward,  the  author  of  the  infamous 
irrepressible  conflict  doctrine,  down 
to  his  last  made  convert  and  disciple, 
the  member  from  Pennsylvania.  When 
that  invasion  is  made  the  price  of 
hemp  will  go  up,  for  our  whole  crop 
will  be  needed  to  hang  the  abolition 
soldiery  [laughter  from  the  Democrats 
and  the  galleries],  but  the  price  of  arms 
will  go  down,  for  we  will  take  from 
our  invaders  arms  enough  to  equip 
our  whole  population.  [Applause 
from  Democratic  benches  and  the 
galleries.]  The  history  of  that  inva- 
sion will  be  like  that  of  the  old  Assy- 
rian raid  unto  Judea  ; the  fate  of  its 
forces  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
hosts  of  Sennacherib. 

‘Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  the 
summer  is  green 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were 
seen; 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn 
hath  blown, 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and 
strewn.’ 

“ That,  sir,  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
invaders  of  Southern  soil.  In  the 
language  of  a prominent  Republican 
member  of  this  house,  ‘ We  will  tvel- 
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come  them  with  bloody  hands  to  hos- 
pitable graves.’  ” 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hindman  to  state 
that  he  recited  the  poetry  quoted  with 
dramatic  effect. 

Soon  after  the  House  was  organized 
the  Speaker  announced  the  standing 
committees,  which  gave  general  satis- 
faction, and  the  first  session  of  the 
thirty-sixth  Congress  entered  upon 
the  ordinary  business  of  legislation. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  laws  passed 
or  in  the  acts  done  that  had  special 
reference  to  the  slavery  question. 
Speeches  were  made  defending  the  at- 
titude of  the  North  and  the  South  on 
the  slavery  issues  then  most  promi- 
nent, showing  no  back-down  on  either 
side.  They  were  preliminary  skir- 
mishes to  the  Presidential  election  in 
i860,  as  the  sessions  of  Congress  just 
before  a Presidential  election  gener- 
ally are. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-sixth 
Congress  developed  the  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  system  of  free 
and  slave  labor,  but  did  not  make  it. 
It  inhered  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
systems  in  respect  to  the  bearings  of 
each  on  the  progress  and  civilization 
of  the  country,  under  a republican 
form  of  government.  The  difficulty 
heretofore;  including  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  been  bridged  over  by  compro- 
mises, but  it  had  now  reached  a stage 
beyond  the  power  of  emollient  rem- 
edies to  cure  it.  A large  majority 
of  the  slave-holding  States  insisted 
firmly  as  a sena  qua  non  of  their  re- 
maining in  the  Union,  subject  to  the 


government  under  the  Constitution, 
that  slavery  should  be  protected  in  the 
Territories  the  same  as  in  the  States, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  more  right  to  prohibit  it  there 
than  in  the  States,  and  that  to 
be  deprived  of  that  right  by  the 
Federal  Government  released  them 
from  all  constitutional  obligations  to 
remain  in  the  Union.  A majority  of 
the  free  States  asserted  as  firmly  that 
it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  but  conceded  it  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  States; 
but  that  the  States  where  it  existed 
would  in  time  see  that  it  was  an  evil 
— that  “ righteousness  exalted  a na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple,” and  would  therefore  provide 
themselves  for  its  general  abolition; 
that  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
fathers,  hence  they  were  careful  to 
omit  in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution 
the  words  slave  or  slavery.  The  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats,  following  the 
lead  of  Senator  Douglas,  occupied 
middle  grounds,  that  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  but  that  the  people 
thereof  had  the  right  to  prohibit  or 
sanction  it  there. 

This  “ squatter  sovereignty”  was 
well  defined  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a 
speech  at  Springfield,  111.:  “That  if 
any  one  man  chooses  to  enslave  another 
no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  ob- 
ject.” This  was  the  old  effort  to  com- 
promise — to  reconcile  irrepressible 
forces,  and  it  failed,  for  the  disease 
had  reached  that  crisis  that  required 
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resolute  surgery  to  remove  it;  but  it 
was  not  so  considered  then  by  many 
people  North  and  South,  not  even  im- 
mediately after  the  result  of  the  Pre- 
sidential election  of  i860  was  known. 
There  was  an  earnest  and  well  intend- 
ed effort  to  compromise  the  difficulty 
—before  and  after  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln,  as  will  hereafter 
appear — but  this,  like  all  its  predeces- 
sors signally  failed.  Senator  Seward 
and  other  prominent  men  were 
charged  by  the  defenders  of  slavery 
in  the  South  in  the  debates  quoted 
with  inventing  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  freedom  and  slavery. 
Those  making  the  charge  were  greatly 
mistaken. 

The  conflict  between  justice  and  in- 
justice is  as  old  as  the  Creator,  and 
the  former  will  always  be  right,  and 
if  followed  by  government  or  indi- 
viduals will  lead  to  prosperity  and 
progress,  while  the  latter  by  whomso- 
ever practiced  will  always  be  wrong, 
and  will  lead  to  disaster  and  ruin. 
These  are  the  teachings  of  history. 
The  idea  was  not  original  with  either 
Senator  Seward  or  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
probably  cannot  be  traced  to  any  par- 
ticular person.  It  was  common, 
although  not  expressed  in  so  happy  a 
phrase  as  used  by  Senator  Seward,  in 
the  anti-slavery  discussions  by  the 
press  and  by  lecturers  for  many  years 
before  Senator  Seward,  October  25th, 
1858,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  used  the 
phrase  “irrepressible  conflict.”  The 
same  idea  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  Springfield,  111.,  January  17th, 
1858,  but  not  in  such  apt  and  taking 


words  as  would  make  it  an  aphorism. 
General  Grant’s  phrase  expressive  of 
his  perseverance  was  “to  fight  it  out 
on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,” 
and  will  pass  into  history  as  an  apho- 
rism, which  in  one  sense  may  be  said 
to  be  the  product  of  genius.  The 
genius,  however,  is  in  the  application 
and  use  of  the  words  expressive  of  the 
thought,  and  not  in  the  thought  itself. 
President  Lincoln’s  short  but  great 
and  inspired  speech  at  Gettysburg, 
describing  the  government  the  Union 
army  fought  there. to  perpetuate,  “that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people”  will  live  in 
literature  until  that  form  of  govern- 
ment “ shall  perish  from  the  earth.” 
It  cannot  with  truth  be  said  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  originated  the  phrase  used, 
but  he  most  happily  applied  it  to  our 
form  of  government.  Similar  words 
had  been  used  by  the  Colonists  as  ex- 
pressive of  their  form  of  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  before 
the  Revolution.  Daniel  Webster,  in 
a speech  made  in  1830,  made  use  of 
the  following  words:  “The  people’s 
government,  made  for  the  people  and 
answerable  to  the  people.” 

Theodore  Parker,  in  a speech  made 
in  Boston,  May  20th,  1850,  at  a New 
England  anti-slavery  convention,  used 
this  language:  “A  democracy  that  is 
a government  of  all  the  people  by  all 
the  people,  for  all  the  people.”  If,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
“ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,” 
there  is  a constant  application  of  old 
thoughts  to  a new  order  of  things — 
new  circumstances,  new  conditions— 
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which  mark  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Senate  in  the  thirty-sixth 
Congress  was  composed  of  as  able 
men  from  the  free  and  slave  States  as 
any  Senate  since  or  before  that  time, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Daniel 
Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Henry 
Clay,  who  for  years  had  given  dignity 
and  character  to  that  body.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  South  as  a whole 
was  ever  more  ably  represented  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress. The  anti-Lecompton  Democrats 
were  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  George  E. 
Pugh,  and  they  were  among  the 
ablest  debaters  in  that  body.  A brief 
personal  sketch  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Senate  and  House 
will  hereinafter  appear. 

The  political  conventions  of  all  the 
parties  were  held  in  the  year  i860, 
nominating  Presidential  candidates. 
The  proceedings  of  these  conventions 
relating  to  the  then  all-absorbing 
question  of  slavery  will  be  given  some- 
what in  detail,  for  they  are  material 
to  a correct  understanding  of  the  then 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  also  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment afterwards  inaugurated,  result- 
ing in  the  raising  of  larger  armies 
than  were  commanded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Cyrus,  Hannibal,  Julius 
Caesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  Welling- 
ton or  Bonaparte. 

The  Democratic  convention  con- 
vened at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  23d 
day  of  April,  i860.  The  committee 
on  resolutions  made  a majority  and 
minority  report,  General  Butler  re- 


ported the  approval  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform  of  1856.  Mr.  Avery,  of  North 
Carolina,  presented  the  majority  re- 
port, and  only  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  slavery  will  be  quoted  : 
“ Resolved — That  the  platform  adopt- 
ed by  the  Democratic  party  at  Cin- 
cinnati be  affirmed,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  resolutions:  First — 

That  the  government  of  a Territory 
organized  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  is 
provisional  and  temporary,  and  dur- 
ing its  existence  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  right  to 
settle  with  their  property  in  the  terri- 
tory without  their  rights,  either  of 
persons  or  property,  being  destroyed 
or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  ter- 
ritorial legislation.  Second — That  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  departments  to  protect 
when  necessary  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  in  the  Territories  and 
wherever  else  its  constitutional  autho- 
rity extends.  Third — That  when  the 
settlers  in  a Territory  having  an  ade- 
quate population  form  a State  Con- 
stitution, the  right  of  sovereignty 
commences,  and  being  consummated 
by  admission  into  the  Union,  they 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
people  of  other  States,  and  the  State 
thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  its 
constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Fourth — 
That  the  Democratic  party  are  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  on  such  terms  as  shall  be 
honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to 
Spain  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
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ment.  Fifth — That  the  enactment  of 
State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  are  hostile  in  character,  subver- 
sive of  the  Constitution  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effect.” 

The  minority  report  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  now 
United  States  Senator,  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Samuels  of  Iowa. 

Their  resolutions  also  reaffirm  the 
Cincinnati  resolutions,  and  then  it  is 
stated  “ that  inasmuch  as  differences 
of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic 
party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  powers  of  a Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  over  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  within  the  Territories, 
Resolved — That  the  Democratic  party 
will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  constitutional  law.” 
The  fifth  resolution  in  the  report  is  as 
follows:  “Resolved — That  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  in  favor  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  island  of  Cuba  on  such 
terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Spain.”  The  sixth, 
“ Resolved — That  the  enactments  of 
State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  are  hostile  in  character,  subver- 
sive of  the  Constitution  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  effects.” 

By  a careful  reading  of  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  difference  between  them  on  the 
slavery  question,  is  that  the  majority 
4 


asserts  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  while  they  were  in  that 
condition  and  when  admitted  as  States, 
with  or  without  slavery,  they  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  States; 
while  the  minority  report  proposes  to 
submit  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Avery  very  frank- 
ly stated  the  reason  for  the  majority 
report  in  a long  speech.  A few  brief 
extracts  will  show  the  gist  of  it.  “ I 
say  that  the  results  and  ultimate  con- 
sequences to  the  Southern  States  of 
this  confederacy,  if  the  popular  sov- 
ereignty doctrine  be  adopted,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party, 
would  be  dangerous  and  subversive 
of  their  rights,  as  the  .adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Congressional  interven- 
tion or  prohibition.  We  say  that  in 
a contest  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  the 
Southern  men  encumbered  with  slaves 
cannot  compete  with  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  at  the  North.  We  say 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can 
send  a voter  to  one  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  a 
question  relating  to  slavery  for  the 
sum  of  $200,  while  it  would  cost  the 
Southern  men  the  sum  of  $1,500.”  His 
conclusion  was,  that  if  the  matter 
was  left  to  a Territorial  Legislature  it 
would  directly  or  indirectly  exclude 
every  man  from  the  slave-holding 
States  as  effectually  as  if  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  was  adopted,  excluding 
slavery  from  the  Territories.  He  then 
explained  why  the  South  wanted  no 
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mistake  as  to  what  the  platform  to  be 
adopted  should  mean.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract: “ It  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati 
platform  is  ambiguous,  and  that  we 
must  explain  it.  At  the  South,  we 
have  maintained  that  it  had  no  am- 
biguity, that  it  did  not  mean  popular 
sovereignty,  but  our  Northern  friends 
say  that  it  does  mean  popular  sov- 
ereignty. Now,  if  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plain it  and  to  declare  its  principles, 
I say  let  us  either  declare  them  openly, 
boldly,  squarely,  or  let  uS  leave  it  as 
it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  platform.  I 
want,  and  we  of  the  South  want,  no 
more  doubtful  platforms  upon  this  or 
any  other  questions.  We  desire  that 
the  conventions  shall  take  a bold, 


square  stand.  What  do  the  minority 
of  the  committee  propose?  Their  so- 
lution is  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.”  He 
claimed  that  was  no  concession  to  the 
South — that  it  was  not  a judicial 
question,  and  closed  as  follows:  “Let 
us  make  a platform  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  that  every  man, 
North  and  South,  may  stand  side  by' 
side  on  all  issues  connected  with 
slavery  and  advocate  the  same  prin- 
ciples. That  is  all  we  ask.  All  that  we 
demand  at  your  hands  is  than  there 
shall  be  no  equivocation  and  no  doubt 
in  the  popular  mind  as  to  what  our 
principles  are.”  This  was  frankness 
that  all  must  admire. 


A FRAGMENT  OF  EARLY  KANSAS  HISTORY. 


The  history  of  Kansas,  no  matter 
how  interesting  it  may  be  considered, 
can  be  had  only  in  fragments.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  these  fragments  will  be 
gathered  together  by  some  impartial 
historian,  who  will  weave  them  into  a 
complete  history  of  the  State.  In 
fact  several  attempts  have  already 
been  made  in  this  direction,  but  none 
that  have  thus  far  met  with  anything 
like  a unanimous  approval  by  the 
people  of  Kansas,  who,  it  is  quite 
generally  understood,  are  especially 
well  pleased  with  the  history  of  both 
the  State  and  the  Territory,  and  there- 
fore expect  much  at  the  hands  of  an 
historian. 

The  Kansas  State  Historical  So- 


ciety has  a score  or  more  so-called 
“histories”  of  Kansas,  but  each  of 
these  seems  to  reflect  merely  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  author,  who,  in 
most  if  not  in  every  instance,  was  a 
participant  in  the  early  struggles  of 
the  Territory.  And  it  is  quite  natural 
that  history  emanating  from  such 
sources  should  too  often  contain 
harsh  and  uncalled  for  criticisms  of 
other  participants  in  that  era,  if,  in- 
deed, malicious  misrepresentations  do 
not  now  and  then  occur.  Hence,  until 
an  impartial  historian  appears  with  a 
complete  and  acceptable  history  of 
Kansas,  the  reader  must  of  necessity 
content  himself  with  these  mere  frag- 
ments, however  much  of  prejudice 
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and  favoritism  they  may  be  found  to 
cgntain. 

Waiving  all  claims  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  an  impartial  historian, 
this  fragment  of  early  Kansas  his- 
tory is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  found  free  from  partisanship,  and 
that  it  may  assist,  in  a slight  degree 
at  least,  in  establishing  beyond  ques- 
tion certain  facts  in  connection  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  first  territorial 
capital  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  his- 
torical topics  as  may  be  touched  upon. 
In  its  preparation  particular  care  has 
been  taken  to  obtain  information  from 
the  most  reliable  sources,  and  in  no 
instance  has  tradition  been  depended 
npon  or  “ the  truth  of  history”  dis- 
torted. 

It  will  be  remembered  then  that  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1854,  Franklin  Pierce, 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
signed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  at  1.15 
o’clock  a.  m.,  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  having  passed  the  House  on 
the  2 2d.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
act  Kansas  was  formed  into  a Terri- 
tory, “ extending  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Missouri  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah;  and  from  the  37th  northward  to 
the  40th  parallel,  excepting  that  part 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  north 
of  the  37th  parallel.  Area,  126,283 
square  miles.”* 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  “American  Con- 

*By act  of  January  29th,  1861,  that  portion 
of  the  Territory  east  of  the  25th  meridian, 
81,318  square  miles,  was  admitted  as  a State. 


flict,”  vol.  I,  p.  235,  thus  aptly  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas  at  this  time: 

“ Within  the  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  bill,  treaties  were  quietly  made 
at  Washington  with  the  Delawares, 
Otoes,  Kickapoos,  Kaskaskias,  Shaw- 
nees,  Sacs,  Foxes  and  other  tribes, 
whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
of  Kansas  lying  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  Missouri  border  was  sud- 
denly opened  to  White  appropriation 
and  settlement.  These  simultaneous 
purchases  of  Indian  lands  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, though  little  was  known  of 
them  elsewhere,  were  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  the  Mis- 
sourians of  the  western  border,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  organizing 
‘ Blue  Lodges,’  ‘ Social  Bands,’  ‘ Sons 
of  the  South,’  and  other  societies,  with 
intent  to  take  possession  of  Kansas  in 
behalf  of  slavery.  They  were  all  as- 
sured and  fully  believed  that  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  and  desired  in  lift- 
ing, by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  the  interdict  of  slavery 
from  Kansas,  was  to  authorize  and 
facilitate  the  legal  extension  of  slav- 
ery into  that  region.  Within  a few 
days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  hundreds  of 
leading  Missourians  crossed  into  the 
adjacent  Territory,  selected  each  his 
quarter-section  or  larger  area  of  land, 
put  some  sort  of  mark  on  it,  and  then 


By  act  of  February  28th,  1861,  the  remainder 
of  the  Territory,  44,965  square  miles,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Territory  of  Colorado.- — United 
States  Census  Report,  1870,  vol.  I,  p.  578. 
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united  with  his  fellow  adventurers  in 
a meeting  or  meetings  intended  to  es- 
tablish a sort  of  Missouri  pre-emption 
upon  all  this  region.  Among  the  re- 
solves passed  at  one  of  these  meetings 
were  the  following: 

“ ‘ That  we  will  afford  protection  to 
no  Abolitionist  as  a settler  of  this 
Territory.’ 

“ ‘ That  we  recognize  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  already  existing  in  this 
Territory,  and  advise  slave-holders  to 
introduce  their  property  as  early  as 
possible.’  ” 

Immediately  after  the  Territory  had 
been  formed,  therefore,  began  in 
earnest  the  great  conflict  as  to  whether 
Kansas  should  or  should  not  become 
a Free  State  upon  its  organization  and 
admission  into  the  Union.  Slavery, 
in  fact,  although  clearly  prohibited 
by  law,  had  already  been  established 
in  the  Territory,  in  a small  way  at 
least,  for  on  the  14th  of  May,  1854, 
Richard  Mendenhall  wrote  from  the 
Friends’  Shawnee  Mission  that  “there 
is  in  this  Territory  an  extensive  mis- 
sionary establishment,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  South,  at  which  slaves 

have  long  been  kept 

Thomas  Johnson,*  the  Superintend- 


*Thomas Johnson  established  the  first  mis- 
sion school  among  the  Shawnee  Indians  in 
1829,  in  the  present  town  of  Shawnee,  John- 
son County,  Kan.  The  school  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Missouri  Methodist  Con- 
ference. In  1839  the  school  was  moved  to  a 
location  about  five  miles  southwest  of  West- 
port,  Mo.,  and  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  Missouri  State  Line,  where  a grant  of 


ent  of  this  slave-holding  mission,  by 
adroit  management,  was  elected  last 
fall  a delegate  to  Congress  from  this 
Territory,  or  rather,  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  attend  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
here,  preparatory  to  settling  their 
lands  and  organizing  a Territorial 
Government.  He  has  been  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  where  he  has  been  using  all 
his  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of 

Douglas’  Nebraska  bill 

And  he  would  plant  slavery  here;  yes, 
has  introduced  it  here,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  land.” 

Although  President  Pierce  signed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  on  the  30th 
of  May,  no  Territorial  appointments, 
looking  to  the  inauguration  of  a local 
government  under  the  provisions  of 
the  organic  law,  were  made  until  a 
month  later,  when  on  the  29th  of  June 
Andrew  H.  Reeder,  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas  Territory  by  the  President. 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Mr.  Reeder  qualified 
by  taking  the  oath  of  office  before 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington, 


2,240  acres  of  land  was  secured.  Large  and 
commodious  buildings  of  brick  were  erected 
at  this  point,  and  a manual  labor  school 
opened,  which  continued  in  operation  until 
1862.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  met,  after  leaving  Pawnee.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  an  ardent  pro-slavery  man,  and 
was  president  of  the  first  Territorial  Council, 
as  will  appear  further  on. 
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on  the  7th  of  July.  He  was  a warm 
friend  of  the  Pierce  Administration, 
and  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  “popu- 
lar sovereignty.’’  While  in  Washing- 
ton, before  starting  to  the  Territory, 
he  expressed  himself  to  a Southern 
gentleman  as  having  no  more  scruples 
about  buying  a slave  than  about  buy- 
ing a horse,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
not  able,  financially,  to  buy  a number 
of  slaves  to  take  with  him  to  Kansas. 

The  Washington  Union  lost  no  time 
in  quoting  this  conversation,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  the  pro-slaveryites  concern- 
ing the  course  Mr.  Reeder  would  prob- 
ably pursue  upon  reaching  his  post  of 
duty.  And  his  appointment,  there- 
fore, was  satisfactory  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  this  class  of  settlers  then 
fast  flocking  into  the  Territory. 

Other  Territorial  appointments 
were  made  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  as  follows: 
Daniel  Woodson,  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
Secretary;  Andrew  Jackson  Isaacs,  of 
Louisiana,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Kansas  ; Madison 
Brown,*  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice; 
Sanders  W.  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  and 
Rush  Elmore,  of  Alabama,  Associate 
Justices;  John  Calhoun,  of  Illinois, 
Surveyor-General  ; Thomas  J.  B. 
Cramer,  Treasurer;  and  Israel  B. 
Donalson,  of  Illinois,  United  States 
Marshal. 


*Mr.  Brown  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and,  on  the  3d  of  October  following  the 
President  appointed  Samuel  D.  Lecompte,  of 
Maryland. 


All  of  these  gentlemen  were 
regarded  as  being  strictly  “ S.  G.  Q.,” 
i.e. — “ Sound  on  the  Goose  Question,” 
a favorite  expression  used  by  the  pro- 
slaveryites  to  indicate  the  friendliness 
of  any  one  to  their  cause. 

Governor  Reeder  did  not  arrive  in 
Kansas  until  the  7th  of  October.  He 
was  an  entire  stranger,  in  a strange 
land,  among  a strange  people,  know- 
ing but  little  of  the  soil,  climate,  or 
the  settlers,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  latter  embracing  probably 
not  more  than  a score.  The  other 
officers  followed  at  intervals  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Arriving  at  Leavenworth  on  the  7th 
of  October,  Governor  Reeder  was  met 
by  officers  of  the  fort  and  citizens,  and 
given  a hearty  welcome,  a military 
salute  from  the  cannon  at  the  fort  an- 
nouncing his  arrival.  Having  been 
entertained  for  several  days  at  this 
point,  and  becoming  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  gathered 
here,  he  set  to  work  to  inaugurate  his 
government.  He  was  not  long  in 
learning  that  it  was  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  Missourians  and  their 
allies  to  establish  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  Territory  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  they  regarded  him  as  their 
tool,  subject  to  their  wishes.  But 
being  an  honest  and  conscientious 
gentleman,  although  strictly  in  favor 
of  slavery,  he  insisted  upon  disregard- 
ing the  importunities  of  the  pro-slav- 
ery people  to  call  an  election  at  once 
for  members  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, maintaining  that  there  was  no 
immediate  necessity  for  this,  and  be- 
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sides  he  preferred  first  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  geography, 
settlements,  population  and  condition 
generally  of  the  Territory,  with  a view 
to  its  being  divided  into  election  dis- 
tricts, establishing  voting  places,  etc., 
and  above  all  other  considerations  of 


Concerning  this  tour  of  inspection, 
Governor  Reeder  said,  in  testifying 
before  the  committee  appointed  by 
Congress  to  investigate  the  troubles 
in  Kansas,  in  1856:  “ I took  in  the 

route  the  payments  of  the  Pottawa- 
tomie and  Kansas  Indians,  where  a 


Andrew  H.  Reeder, 

.First  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas. 


acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  whose  servant  he  was.  To  do 
this  he  made  a brief  tour  through  the 
interior  of  the  Territory,  in  company 
with  his  private  secretary,  Judges 
Elmore  and  Johnson,  Mr.  Isaacs  and 
the  United  States  Marshal. 


large  number  of  whites  as  well  as  In- 
dians were  assembled;  and,  having 
made  full  notes  of  all  the  information 
procured  from  Indians  and  whites,  I 
completed  my  trip,  and  arrived  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. I then  saw  that  if  the  elec- 
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tion  for  delegate  to  Congress  (which 
required  no  previous  census),  should 
be  postponed  till  an  election  could  be 
had  for  Legislature,  with  its  prelimin- 
ary census  and  apportionments,  the 
greater  part  of  the  session,  which 
would  terminate  on  the  4th  of  March, 
would  expire  before  our  Congressional 
delegate  could  reach  Washington;  and 
I deemed  it  best  to  order  an  election 
for  a delegate  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  postpone  the  taking  of  the  census 
till  after  that  election.  I was  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  this  course 
by  the  fact  that  the  common  law  and 
many  of  the  United  States  statutes 
were  in  force  over  the  Territory,  and 
could  well  be  administered  through 
the  courts  established  by  Congress, 
and  the  justices  whom  I was  author 
ized  to  appoint.  And  by  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  whilst  the  citizens 
of  Missouri  were  vehemently  urging 
an  immediate  election  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  citizens  of  the  Territory  were 
generally  of  the  opinion  that  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  it  existed.  I pre- 
pared, without  delay,  a division  of  the 
Territory  into  election  districts,  de- 
fined by  natural  boundaries,  easily 
understood  and  known,  fixed  a place 
of  election  in  each,  appointed  election 
officers  for  each  poll  and  ordered  an 
election  for  Congressional  delegate, 
to  take  place  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1854,  and  by  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber my  proclamations  were  issued, 
containing  a description  of  the  dis- 
tricts, with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  forms.” 

The  action  of  Governor  Reeder  in 


thus  calling  an  election  for  delegate 
to  Congress  only,  thereby  ignoring 
the  entreaties  of  those  Missourians 
who  “ were  vehemently  urging  an  im- 
mediate election  of  the  Legislature,” 
was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  that 
Kansas  contingent.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  these  proclamations,  there- 
fore, certain  citizens  of  Platte  County, 
Mo.,  took  alarm,  and  at  once  called  a 
mass  meeting  on  the  Kansas  side  of 
the  river,  at  which  violent  speeches 
were  made  with  a view  to  intimidate 
the  Governor,  and  a memorial  of  a 
significant  character  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  him  without  delay. 
The  Governor  made  reply  by  letter 
on  the  2 1 st  of  November,  saying,  in 
effect,  that  as  the  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  Missourians,  he  could  give 
the  memorial  no  serious  considera- 
tion; and  that  he  should  resist  out- 
side interference  from  any  and  every 
source. 

Although  this  rebuff  came  from  a 
pro-slavery  Governor,  as  Mr.  Reeder 
was  understood  to  be,  and  as  he  really 
was  at  that  time,  the  only  effect  it  had 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  slavery  in  the  Territory  was 
to  make  them  suspicious  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  to  cause  them  to  put 
forth  redoubled  efforts  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose. 

The  29th  of  November,  the  day  of 
the  election,  found  Missouri  voters  at 
more  than  half  of  the  polling  places 
designated  by  the  Governor. 

“On  the  day  preceding  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  election,”  says  An- 
dreas’s History  of  Kansas,  “ the  Blue 
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Lodge  voters  began  to  cross  over  into 
Kansas.  They  came  in  organized 
companies,  were  armed,  and  carried 
with  them  provisions  and  other  equi- 
page for  a temporary  stay  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. They  were  organized  into 
companies  and  their  destination  de- 
cided upon  before  leaving  Missouri. 
They  came  thus  armed  to  vote,  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  and  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  as  completely 
to  overawe  and  outnumber  the  legal 
voters  of  the  Territory  at  many  of  the 
precincts,  where  they  took  possession 
of  the  polls,  elected  many  of  the 
judges,  intimidated  others  to  resign, 
and,  refusing  all  oaths  and  regulations 
prescribed  for  the  election,  deposited 
their  votes  for  General  Whitfield,  and 
returned  to  Missouri.” 

The  returns  of  this  outrageous 
election  were  made  in  due  form,  how- 
ever, and  showed  the  following  re- 
sult : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  2,833, 
of  which  1,729  were  illegal,  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  Kansas  troubles.  Whit- 
field, the  pro-slavery  candidate,  re- 
ceived 2,258  votes;  Wakefield,  248; 
Flenneken,  305,  with  22  scattering 
votes. 

On  the  returns  of  this  election, 
Governor  Reeder,  in  the  absence  of 
any  protest  or  effort  to  contest  the 
election,  declared  Whitfield  duly 
elected,  and  he,  with  his  credentials, 
proceeded  to  Washington  as  the  first 
delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas. 


The  first  Territorial  election,  there- 
fore, resulted  in  a victory  for  the  pro- 
slavery party.  For  General  Whitfield, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  received  a plural- 
ity of  the  legal  votes  cast  at  this  elec- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  those  cast  by 
the  Missouri  invaders  in  violation  of 
all  law.  The  actual  settlers  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  election,  which 
fact  was  evidently  due  to  several 
causes,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  settlements 
were  widely  scattered,  the  term  of  the 
delegate  to  be  elected  short,  and  the 
question  of  slavery  was  not  generally 
regarded  as  a distinct  issue.  The 
casting  of  these  illegal  votes,  how- 
ever, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  the  Territory, 
although  the  result  of  the  election 
was  not  changed  thereby,  was  a crime 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  immediate 
effect  was  to  excite  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  to  inaugurate 
in  Kansas  a bloody  warfare  that  last- 
ed several  years. 

Town-site  speculation  began  in 
Kansas  immediately  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Territory,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  serious  ills  with  which  the 
State  has  to  contend.  Among  the 
Free-State  towns  that  had  already 
been  established  at  the  date  of  the 
first  Territorial  election  was  that  of 
Pawnee,  which  afterwards  became 
the  first  Territorial  capital  of  Kansas. 
The  Pawnee  Association  was  organ- 
ized on  the  27th  of  September,  1854, 
being  composed  of  the  following- 
named  individuals: 

W.  R.  Montgomery,  W.  A.  Ham- 
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mond,  C.  S.  Lovall,  Ed.  Johnson,  N. 
Lyon  * M.  T.  Polk,  R.  F.  Hunter,  E. 
A.  Ogden,  M.  Mills,  G.  M.  R.  Hudson, 
James  Simons,  D.  H.  Vinton,  Alden 
Sargent,  J.  T.  Shaaff,  H.  Rich,  W.  S. 
Murphy,  Robert  Wilson,  J.  N.  Dyer, 
R.  C.  Miller,  A.  H.  Reeder,  A.  J. 
Isaacs,  J.  B.  Donaldson,  Rush  Elmore 
and  L.  W.  Johnson. 

All  of  the  foregoing-named  persons, 
except  D.  H.  Vinton  and  the  six  last- 
named  gentlemen,  were  adopted,  or 
elected  members  of  the  association 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1854,  and 
the  other  seven  were  elected  members 
of  said  association  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember following. 

The  history  of  Pawnee  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  present 
Fort  Riley  Military  Reservation  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  write  of  one 
without  making  mention  of  the  other. 
And  in  this  particular  instance  there 
is  no  inclination  to  do  this.  For  it  has 
long  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
Pawnee  was  first  located  upon  the 
Government  reservation,  where  it 
had  no  legal  right  at  all,  or  whether 
after  its  location,  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  made  a part  of  the  re- 
servation in  order  that  the  Free-State 
settlers  might  be  ejected  and  the 
town  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the 


*The  gallant  general  in  command  of  the 
Military  Department  of  the  West,  in  1861. 
Killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mo., 
August  10th,  1861. 

5 


Quartermaster’s  office,  Washington, 
that  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
the  War  Department,  dated  Septem- 
ber 2 1 st,  1852,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Sixth  Military  Department, 
brevet  Brig.-Gen.  N.  S.  Clarke,  desig- 
nated a board  of  officers,  consisting 
of  Captains  E.  A.  Ogden  and  L.  C. 
Easton,  of  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
partment; Capt.  C.  S.  Lovall,  Sixth 
Infantry,  and  Lieut.  J.  C.  Woodruff, 
Topographical  Engineers,  to  examine 
the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  river, 
and  recommend  a suitable  site  for  the 
location  of  a new  military  post.  No- 
vember 10th,  1852,  a majority  of  the 
board  submitted  a report  recommend- 
ing the  site  at  present  occupied,  dis- 
tant from  the  Missouri  State  line 
about  one  hundred^and  twenty-five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  in  latitude  39 
degs.  4m.,  longitude  96  degs.  47m., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kansas  river 
at  the  junction  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
Republican  Forks,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  Lieutenant  Woodruff  dis- 
sented from  the  views  of  the  majority 
on  the  ground  of  the  water  supply, 
but  the  majority  report  was  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  General  Scott, 
and  was  approved  by  Secretary  of 
War  Conrad  January  7th,  1853. 

March  16th,  1853,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Sixth  Military  District, 
was  charged  by  the  General  of  the 
Army  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  post  upon  the 
Kansas  river.  Companies  B,  F and 
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H,  Sixth  Infantry,  were  designated 
for  the  garrison.  Forts  Dodge  and 
Scott  were  ordered  broken  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  public  property  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  post,  and  the 
site  was  first  occupied  May  17th,  1853, 
by  troops  under  the  command  of  Maj. 
William  R.  Montgomery,  Second  In- 
fantry. 

The  post  was  first  designated  Camp 
Center,  but  by  General  Orders  No. 
17,  War  Department,  June  27th,  1853, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Riley, 
after  Gen.  B.  C.  Riley,  U.  S.  A. 

Under  date  March  21st,  1854,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  West  instructed  William 
R.  Montgomery,  Major  in  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Infantry  and  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  being 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Riley,  to 
“cause  to  be  surveyed  and  marked 
out  distinctly  the  line  of  a military  re- 
serve, containing  a tract  of  land  of 
sufficient  extent  to  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  timber,  fuel,  hay,  and 
other  requisites  for  a military  post.” 
In  establishing  the  boundary  line 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  further  in- 
structed to  “ be  governed  by  circum- 
stances, and  a due  consideration  of 
every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
military  reserve.”  And  having  made 
the  survey  and  established  the  bound- 
ary lines  distinctly  marked  he  was 
“authorized  at  once  to  proclaim  it  as 
the  military  reserve,”  and  make  a de- 
tailed report  of  it  to  the  department 
headquarters,  “accompanied  with  a 
map,  to  be  submitted  for  sanction  to 
higher  authority.” 


In  pursuance  of  these  instructions 
ColonePMontgomery  issued  a Post  Or- 
der, No.  84,  June  14th,  1854,  announc- 
ing a military  reservation  embracing 
“ a tractof  land  bounded  by  four  lines; 
two  drawn  east  and  west,  and  two 
north  and  south;  the  former  at  five, 
and  the  latter  at  nine  miles  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  parade  at  this 
post.”  And  Maj.  Edward  Johnson, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Capt.  N.  Lyon,  Second 
Infantry,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  surveying  the  reserve  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible. 

The  area  embraced  by  this  provi- 
sional reserve  was,  therefore,  ten  miles 
by  eighteen,  and  contained  115,200 
acres;  and  its  announcement  in  ad- 
vance of  the  survey,  which  was  not 
completed  until  January  10th,  1855, 
was,  as  explained  by  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery, for  the  purpose  of  securing 
control  of  a tract  from  which  a suit- 
able permanent  reservation  could  be 
selected. 

In  the  month-of  September  follow- 
ing, perhaps  previous  thereto,  certain 
persons  had  planned  a town  enter- 
prise, and  wished  to  locate  a site  for 
that  purpose  “as  near  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Kansas  river  as 
the  permanent  reserve  would  permit,” 
and  frequently  requested  Colonel 
Montgomery  to  say  where  the  bound- 
aries of  said  reserve  should  be  located 
and  if  he  would  not  exclude  there- 
from one  of  the  only  two  sites  in  the 
vicinity  that  they  deemed  eligible  for 
their  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  necessary  to  the  military  reserve. 

Satisfied  that  neither  of  the  points 
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referred  to  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
serve, and  that  if  a town  should  be 
built  upon  the  site  most  eligible  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  it  would  in- 
duce to  population,  and  stimulate 
production  in  the  neighborhood, 
facilitate  and  cheapen  supplies  to  both 
the  civil  and  military  communities  in 
its  vicinity;  and  hence,  instead  of  being 
detrimental  to  either,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  : Colonel  Montgomery, 
in  order  to  promote  an  enterprise  pro- 
vided for  and  encouraged  by  law,  to 
oblige  those  embarked  therein,  and 
which  he  fully  believed  would  be  alike 
advantageous  to  both  the  civic  and 
military  interests  of  the  country,  and 
it  being  his  duty  to  determine  what 
should  constitute  and  be  the  extent 
of  the  military  reserve,  deemed  it 
within  the  scope  of  his  rightful  author- 
ity, and  alike  just  and  proper,  to  ex- 
clude the  site  in  question  from  the 
permanent  military  reserve  then  to  be 
established;  but  which  had  not  yet 
been  established  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  instructions  contained  in 
the  orders  received  from  headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  West,  under 
date  of  March  21st,  1854. 

Under  date  of  September  20th,  1854, 
therefore,  he  replied  to  those  who  had 
importuned  him  upon  the  subject  that 
the  site  they  had  indicated,  below  One 
Mile  Creek,  being  the  most  eligible 
for  their  purpose,  and  “ unessential 
to  the  post,”  would  be  excluded  “from 
the  reserve  about  being  surveyed  and 
definitely  . fixed  for  the  use  of  the 
post.” 

The  organization  of  the  Pawnee 


Association  then  followed,  September 
27th,  1854,  as  heretofore  stated,  and 
after  the  control  of  the  lands  excluded 
from  the  reserve  had  been  relinquish- 
ed by  the  military  authorities  at  the 
post,  and  before  any  final  action  by 
the  War  Department  or  the  President, 
the  town  of  Pawnee  was  surveyed  and 
marked  out  into  streets,  blocks  and 
lots,  a levee  was  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  a 
large  stone  warehouse  was  partially 
completed,  lots  and  shares  were  sold, 
and  several  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  purchasers.  Settlers  also  estab- 
lished themselves  beyond  Pawnee 
along  Three  Mile  Creek,  the  section 
of  country  about  the  post  not  having 
been  surveyed  by  the  Government, 
but  being  open  to  settlers  and  claim- 
ants under  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  survey  with  reduced  limits  dis- 
tinctly marked,  was  completed  by 
Capt.  N.  Lyon,  January  10th,  1855, 
and  by  direction  of  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery was  reported  to  the  War  De- 
partment, April  6th,  1855,  with  a plat 
of  the  lands  embraced  therein,  “ for 
sanction  of  higher  authority.”  The 
boundaries  of  this  new  reserve  were 
announced  in  the  Post  Orders,  No.  16, 
February  8th,  1855.  By  this  action 
the  limits  of  the  reserve  were  abridg- 
ed from  115,200  acres  to  about  25,000 
acres,  and  the  proposed  town  site  was 
left  out,  but  lands  to  the  east  and 
north  along  Three  Mile  Creek  were 
included,  and  some  settlers  in  that 
vicinity  were  ejected. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1855,  Quarter- 
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master-general  Jesup  submitted  the 
plat  of  the  reserve,  as  fixed  by  Colonel 
Montgomery,  to  Secretary  of  War 
Jefferson  Davis,  with  recommendation 
that  the  reserve  be  made  for  military 
purposes  as  recommended  by  Colonel 
Montgomery. 

Two  days  previous,  however,  April 
28th,  brevet  Brigadier-General  N.  S. 
Clarke,  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Infantry, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the 
West,  and  brevet  Brigadier-General 
S.  Churchill,  Inspector-General,  were 
designated  by  General  Scott,  com- 
manding the  Army,  to  visit  Fort  Riley 
and  report  in  reference  to  the  reserve, 
with  a view  to  its  reduction.  They 
were  instructed  to  cause  a survey  to 
be  made  of  the  tract  fixed  upon  by 
them,  and  to  have  its  limits  marked 
by  monuments. 

Nothing  was  heard  respecting  the 
report  submitted  by  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery, establishing  the  permanent 
reservation,  until  the  following  month 
[May],  when  Generals  Churchill  and 
Clarke  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
furnished,  by  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  with  the  following  in- 
structions, dated  April  28th,  1855: 

“ To  enable  the  President  to  decide 
whether,  without  detriment  to  the 
service,  a reduction  may  be  made  in 
the  reserve  around  Fort  Riley,  as  de- 
fined in  the  orders  issued  June  14th, 
1854,  by  its  commanding  officer,  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  designated  Gen- 
erals Churchill  and  Clarke  to  make  a 
full  examination,  and  report  upon  the 
subject.” 

And  while  these  officers  were  en- 


gaged in  performing  the  duties  thus 
assigned  them  they  received  infor- 
mation that  the  reserve  had  been 
established  by  Executive  Order. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  on 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1855,  a week  after 
Generals  Churchill  and  Clarke  had 
been  designated  “ to  make  a full  ex- 
amination and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject,” “ to  enable  the  President  to  de- 
cide whether,  without  detriment  to 
the  service,  a reduction  may  be  made 
in  the  military  reserve  around  Foit 
Riley,”  Secretary  of  War  Davis  made 
the  following  indorsement  on  the  re- 
port submitted  by  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, establishing  the  permanent  reser- 
vation: 

“To  the  President  : 

“ Submitted  with  a recommendation 
that  a reservation  as  described  in  the 
enclosed  plat  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  military  post  of  Fort  Riley.  The 
extent  or  boundary  lines  are  distin- 
guished by  contiguous  dotted  lines. 

“Jefferson  Davis, 

“ Secretary  of  War." 

On  the  same  date  President  Pierce 
declared  the  reserve  “ as  above  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  War”  a 
military  site,  and  instructed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cause  it  to  be 
noted  in  the  Land  Office. 

Within  the  limits  as  defined  by 
Secretary  Davis’s  “ contiguous  dotted 
lines”  was  embraced  the  town  site  of 
Pawnee  and  the  lands  to  the  north 
and  east  of  it  along  the  Kansas  river 
for  some  distance  below  Three  Mile 
Creek,  but  in  other  directions  the  re- 
serve was  abridged.  The  total  ar6a 
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embraced  was  23,915  acres,  as  ascer- 
tained by.  a subsequent  survey.  The 
present  eastern  boundary  of  the  re- 
serve was  fixed  by  this  action. 

Generals  Churchill  and  Clarke  more 
than  indorsed  Colonel  Montgomerys 
course  in  excluding  the  Pawnee  town 
site,  for  these  officers  reported  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1855,  recommending  a 
reduction  of  the  reserve  to  11,400 
acres,  the  track  selected  by  them 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  One 
Mile  Creek,  thus  excluding  Pawnee 
and  the  lands  beyond  it  along  Three 
Mile  Creek.  But  this  report  was  not 
received,  of  course,  until  the  limits  of 
the  reserve  had  been  defined  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  as  stated,  and  no  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

The  Fort  Riley  Military.  Reserva- 
tion, therefore,  remains  as  fixed  by  the 
recommendation  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
Secretary  of  War,  except  for  certain 
grants,  as  follows: 

By  joint  resolution,  approved  July 
26th,  1866,  twenty  acres  and  a right  of 
way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  were 
granted  through  the  reserve  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

By  joint  resolution,  approved  March 
2d,  1867,  a central  portion  of  the  re- 
serve lying  south  of  the  • Republican 
river  and  between  the  Republican 
river  and  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  was 
granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas  [Re- 
publican Bridge  Company’s  lands] 
for  bridge  purposes. 

The  present  area,  therefore,  is 
19,899.2  acres. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of 


the  Pawnee  Association  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery was  invited  and  consented  to 
becomfe  a member  thereof;  but  pre- 
viously thereto  he  had  had  no  connec- 
tion or  participation,  either  actual  or 
implied,  in  the  projected  enterprise. 
He  joined  it,  however,  as  he  after- 
wards stated  under  oath,  at  the  in- 
stance of  those  concerned,  in  the  full 
belief  that  it  was  perfectly  honorable 
for  him  to  do  so.  All  the  other  officers 
of  the  post  and  some  others  of  the 
army  joined  it.  And,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  from  the  records, 
the  conduct  of  none  of  them,  in  this 
respect,  was  ever  called  in  question. 
But  Colonel  Montgomery,  because  of 
his  connection  with  that  association, 
was  by  the  sentence  of  a court-mar- 
tial, which  was  confirmed  by  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1855,  “ dismissed 
the  service  of  the  United  States,”  as 
appears  from  the  following: 

“ War  Department, 

“December  8,  1855. 

“ The  President  has  this  day  con- 
firmed the  proceedings  and  sentence 
of  the  General  Court-martial,  in  the 
case  of  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  William  R. 
Montgomery,  Major  Second  Infantry, 
who  accordingly  ceases  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  army. 

“ The  Department  cannot  pass 
without  notice,  the  conduct  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  army  engaged  in 
the  Pawnee  Association  to  establish  a 
town  upon  the  military  reserve  at 
Fort  Riley.  If  they  have  no  official 
responsibility  in  this  case,  they  have 
much  to  reproach  themselves  for  in 
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influencing  the  commanding  officer  to 
take  the  step  which  has  involved  him 
in  such  difficulties. 

“Jefferson  Davis, 

“ Secretary  of  War.” 
And  yet  at  no  time  prior  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  Secretary  Davis  in 
enlarging  the  reservation  so  as  to  in- 
clude Pawnee  was  the  town  upon  the 
reserve,  as  the  records  clearly  prove. 

In  a lengthy  opinion,  with  a careful 
review  of  this  whole  subject,*  dated 
New  York,  November  4th,  1857,  the 
Hon.  George  W.  Wood  said: 

“ It  appears  somewhat  extraordin- 
ary that  the  President,  after  having 
established  this  Board  of  Inquiry 
[Generals  Churchill  and  Clarke], 
should  anticipate  their  action,  and  at 
once  select  a reserve,  and  determine 
to  introduce  into  that  reserve  the 
premises  excluded  therefrom,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  citizens,  and  by  them  ap- 
propriated for  the  site  of  a town. 

But  it  is  said  that  he 
[Montgomery]  excluded  this  for  a 
town  site.  Was  that  wrong?  There 
are  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  every  fort. 
There  is  a similar  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 
There  is  much  evidence  on  both  sides 
to  show  that  this  was  the  most 
eligible  spot  for  such  a town,  and 
none  contradicting  it.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  wanted  for  the  reserve.  On  the 
contrary,  Lyon,  the  surveyor,  the  Pre- 
sident’s Board,  and  everybody  say 
it  was  not  wanted  for  the  reserve,  ex- 
cept the  President,  who,  in  haste,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  report  of  his 


Board, ’put  it  into  the  reserve,  without 
any  inquiry  or  investigation,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  break  up  the  estab- 
lishment of  a town  on  said  site.  . . 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a substratum  underlying 
the  surface  of  this  transaction.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  im- 
portance attached  to  these  trifling  mat- 
ters. A town  site  of  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  was  concluded  to  be  left 
out  of  the  reserve,  at  the  instance  of 
several  respectable  citizens,  some  of 
whom  did  not  afterwards  join  the 
town  association,  and  the  command- 
ant at  that  time,  and  for  some  time 
after,  had  no  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  no  intention  to  become 
connected  therewith.  The  site  is 
shown  not  to  have  been  wanted  for 
the  reserve,  and  in  particular  by  the 
President’s  Board  of  Inquiry.  No 
fraud  is  charged  against  the  com- 
mandant, or  attempted  to  be  proved 
in  that  part  of  the  transaction.  But 
he  is  charged  with  deceit  afterwards, 
fornot  suspectinghimself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  fraud,  and  not  inserting  what 
he  manifestly  considered  an  innocent 
connection  with  the  town  association 
in  his  report  of  the  20th  of  February. 
On  some  such  substratum  has  this 
mountain  been  raised  out  of  these 
mole-hills,  and  complicity  suspected 
between  the  accused  and  Governor 
Reeder,  without  proof  to  support  it.” 
Whether  the  trial  of  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery by  court-martial  and  his  dis- 
missal from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  his  alleged  interest 
in  the  town  of  Pawnee  prior  to  his 
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official  act  establishing  the  Fort  Riley 
Military  Reservation,  was  just  or  un- 
just, is  not  hard  to  determine  from 
the  evidence  at  hand.* 

Governor  Reeder  meantime  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1854, 
he  had  removed  the  Executive  office 
from  Leavenworth,  where  it  had  been 
temporarily  established,  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  Johnson,  at  the  Shawnee 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  he  appointed  seven  census 
enumerators  to  take  the  census  of  the 
Territory  preparatory  to  an  election 
of  members  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature. These  enumerators  made  re- 
turns upon  the  3d  of  March,  1855, 
showing  the  total  number  of  legal 
voters  in  the  Territory  to  be  2,905. 
On  the  8th  of  March  the  Governor  is- 
sued a proclamation  ordering  an  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  Territorial 


*William  R.  Montgomery  was  born  in 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1801.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  organized  the  First  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  aided  in  covering  its  retreat  from  Bull 
Run.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861, 
and  appointed  military  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Subsequently  he  held  a 
similar  office  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  then  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  until  1862,  after  which  he 
served  on  a military  commission  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Failing  health  caused  his  resignation 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  and  after  a brief 
interval  of  mercantile  occupation  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  retired  to  his  home  in  Bristol,  where 
he  died  on  the  21st  of  May,  1871. 


Council  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  it  was  directed  that  “ an 
election  beheld  in  said  Territory  on 
Friday,  the  30th  of  March,  a.  d.  1855, 
for  thirteen  members  of  the  Council 
and  twenty-six  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  constitute  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  said  Terri- 
tory,” etc. 

Prior  to  the  date  named  for  the 
election,  the  border  Missouri  counties, 
through  the  Blue  Lodges,  sent  com- 
panies of  armed  outlaws  into  every 
Council  District  in  the  Territory,  and 
into  every  Representative  district  but 
one,  being  so  distributed  as  to  control 
the  election  in  each  district.  These 
outlaws  overpowered  and  intimidated 
the  legal  voters  in  the  Territory  to 
such  an  extent  that,  on  the  day  of 
election  only  1,410  legal  votes  were 
cast  out  of  a total  of  2,905,  although 
the  total  vpte  polled  was  6,307,  of 
which  4,908  were  illegal. 

The  following  extract  from  an 
article  addressed  to  the  “ Freemen  of 
the  West,”  published  in  the  Kansas 
Herald , at  Leavenworth,  a day  or  two 
before  the  election,  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  pro-slavery  press: 

“ We  hate  a deceiver.  And  a party, 
like  this  ragged,  miserly,  nigger-steal- 
ing crew,  who  skulk  behind  the  name 
of  Free  State,  we  hold  in  meaner  con- 
tempt than  we  do  the  immediate  and 
avowed  pupils  of  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Their  Janus-faced,  double-dealing 
conduct  must  make  them  abhorred  by 
God  as  they  are  despised  by  honor- 
able men,  and  their  last  end  will  be 
down,  like  the  dog,  bereft  of  a soul  to 
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rise,  but  secure  in  earthly  preserva- 
tion, for  no  creeping  thing  of  God’s 
make  will  work  in  their  accursed  car- 
casses. It  cannot  be  that  such 
wretches  will  triumph  over  right  and 
justice.  We  know  the  spirit  of  the 
West  too  well  to  admit  of  it.  We  will 
to  the  rescue,  with  lead  and  steel  if 
necessary,  for  triumph  our  enemies 
shall  not,  unless  God  forsakes  us,  and 
this  country  is  too  new  to  deserve  the 
judgments  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Missourians,  remember  the  13th  day 
of  March,  a.  d.  1855,  as  Texas  once 
remembered  Alamo.” 

The  same  paper  announces  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  legislative  election  in 
these  words: 

“All  hail!  Pro-slavery  party  vic- 
torious! We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours.  Veni , nidi,  vici. 

Free  White  State  Party  Used  Up. 
The  triumph  of  the  pro-slavery  party 
is  complete  and  overwhelming.  Come 
on,  Southern  men;  bring  your  slaves 
and  fill  up  the  Territory.  Kansas  is 
saved.  Abolitionism  is  rebuked,  her 
fortress  stormed,  her  flag  is  draggling 
in  the  dust!  The  tri  colored  platform 
has  fallen  with  a crash;  the  rotten 
timbers  of  its  structure  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  small  fragments 
of  the  party.  Kansas  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  S.  G.  Q.” 

Governor  Reeder,  being  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  this 
second  shameless  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  pro-slavery  outlaws  in  prevent- 
ing a legal  election  in  the  Territory, 
denounced  the  whole  procedure  and 
declared  his  intention  to  set  aside  the 


election  wherever  proper  steps  were 
taken  by  the  required  number  of  citi- 
zens to  contest  it,  and  to  be  slow  in 
signing  certificates  of  election.  This 
determination  resulted  in  the  Gov- 
ernor receiving  many  letters  threaten- 
ing his  life  in  case  he  should  set  aside 
the  election,  and  the  opposition  papers 
were  full  of  articles  assailing  his  per- 
sonal, political  and  official  conduct. 

Ignoring  the  wholesale  frauds  that 
would  have  annulled  the  entire  elec- 
tion, Governor  Reeder  set  aside,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1855,  such  returns 
as  on  their  face  or  by  affidavit  duly 
made  were  proven  to  be  informal,  and 
issued  certificates  of  election  to  such 
only  as  were  returned  without  protest. 
Under  his  decision,  therefore,  the 
Governor  issued  a proclamation  on 
the  16th  of  April,  for  a special  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  the  22d  of  May  fol- 
lowing, to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House 
and  Council,  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
seventh,  eighth  and  sixteenth  dis- 
tricts, “ on  account  of  irregularities 
in  the  previous  election.”  And  on 
the  same  date  a proclamation  was  is- 
sued for  convening  the  Legislative 
Assembly  at  the  town  of  Pawnee  “on 
the  first  Monday  of  July  next,  in  the 
building  that  will  be  provided  for  that 
purpose.” 

Having  issued  these  proclamations, 
Governor  Reeder  left  the  Territory 
on  the  following  day,  April  17th,  1855, 
for  a visit  East.  The  fact  that  he  in- 
tended to  convene  the  Legislature  at 
Pawnee,  a town  in  which  he  had  a land- 
ed interest,  had  become  generally 
known  some  months  previous  to  the 
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issuance  of  the  proclamation,  and,  like 
nearly  all  other  acts  of  his,  this  deter- 
mination on  his  part  met  with  the 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  Mis- 
sourians and  the  pro-slaveryites  in  the 
Territory.  It  was  demanded  of  him 
that  he  should  convene  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Shawnee  Mission.  This  he 
positively  refused  to  do,  however,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Pawnee  Town  As- 
sociation had  already  expended  con- 
siderable money  in  the  erection  of 
their  “State  house,”  and  because  he 
did  not  consider  the  Shawnee  Mission, 
lying  so  near  the  Missouri  border,  and 
subject  at  any  time  to  the  incursions 
of  Missouri  outlaws,  a suitable  place 
for  their  meeting.  His  enemies,  fail- 
ing to  accomplish  their  purpose,  then 
raised  the  cry  of  “ official  land  specu- 
lator,” and  set  about  to  have  him  re- 
moved from  his  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  when  Governor  Reeder 
went  East  he  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  laid  before  that  official  all 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Pawfiee,  his  connection  there- 
with, and  Colonel  Montgomery’s 
order  excluding  the  town  site,  etc. 

“ The  President,  in  our  interviews,” 
said  Governor  Reeder  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  investigating 
the  Kansas  troubles,  “ expressed  him- 
self highly  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
my  course,  and  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal language  approved  and  endorsed 
all  I had  done.”  The  President  also 
stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  approved 
of  the  Fort  Riley  Military  Reserva- 
tion, regretted  that  he  was  not  fami- 


liar with  all  the  facts  relating  there- 
to, and  indicated  very  strongly  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  rectify  what  he 
regarded  as  a decided  wrong — i.  e.,  in- 
cluding Pawnee  in  the  reservation. 
The  President,  however,  took  no  steps 
toward  remedying  the  matter,  and  the 
court-martial  of  Colonel  Montgomery 
followed,  as  has  been  detailed. 

Governor  Reeder  returned  to  the 
Territory  on  the  23d  of  June,  1855, 
and  on  the  25th  declared  the  result  of 
the  election  held  on  the  22d  of  May, 
at  which  there  had  been  no  illegal 
voting,  except  in  one  precinct. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  Governor 
removed  the  Executive  office  from  the 
Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  and 
established  it  at  the  town  of  Pawnee, 
preparatory  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature. 

Within  a very  few  weeks  after  it 
had  become  generally  known  that 
Pawnee  was  to  be  the  Territorial 
Capital  the  little  settlement  presented 
an  animated  appearance,  indeed. 
Building  progressed  rapidly,  and 
business  began  in  earnest.  The  out- 
look was  flattering,  and  the  people 
who  had  cast  their  destinies  with  the 
infant  city  were  hopeful. 

The  Pawnee  Association  had  erect- 
ed a “ capitol”  of  stone,  two  stories 
high,  about  40x80  feet,  well  provided 
with  seats  and  writing  tables.  Ample 
accommodation  for  boarding  existed 
in  the  little  town,  and  the  law  makers 
were  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a frontier  settlement 
to  make  them. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  day  of  July, 
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First  Territorial  Capitol  of  Kansas,  at  Pawnee, 
In  which  the  First  Territorial  Legislature  met,  July  2d,  1855. 
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1855,  the  first  session  of  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial Legislative  Assembly  of  Kan- 
sas was  begun  and  held  in  the  capitol 
at  the  town  of  Pawnee.  The  major- 
ity of  the  members  were  displeased 
with  the  accommodations  the  town 
afforded.  The  capitol,  hardly  com- 
pleted, did  not  answer  their  purpose. 
The  town,  in  fact,  was  too  far  from 
their  base  of  supplies.  They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  remove  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  government  to  Shawnee 
Mission,  but  before  leaving  Pawnee 
it  was  decided  to  purge  the  two  legis- 
lative bodies  of  all,  or  nearly  all  Free 
State  members,  an  object  much  de- 
sired by  them. 

The  House  of  Representatives  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  John  H. 
Stringfellow  as  Speaker;  James  M. 
Lyle,  Chief  Clerk;  John  Martin,*  As- 
sistant Chief  Clerk;  T.  J.  B.  Cramer, 
Sergeant-at-Arms;  Benjamin  P. Camp- 
bell, Doorkeeper;  and  Joseph  C.  An- 
derson, Speaker  pro  tem. 

The  Council  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  as  Pre- 
sident; R.  R.  Rees,  President//^  tem.; 
John  A.  Halderman,  Chief  Clerk; 
Charles  H.  Grover,  Assistant  Chief 
Clerk;  C.  B.  Whitehead,  Sergeant-at- 
Arms;  W.  J.  Godfroy,  Doorkeeper. 

The  two  houses  being  thus  organ- 
ized, and  the  Governor  informed  that 
they  awaited  his  message,  adjourned 
for  the  day.  During  the  next  four 
days  the  Legislature  received  the 
message  of  the  Governor  and  referred 
it  to  appropriate  committee's,  unseat- 


*Judge  John  Martin,  of  Topeka. 


ed  several  Free  State  members  hold- 
ing certificates  of  election  from  the 
Governor,  and  passed  an  act  to  re- 
move the  seat  of  government  to 
Shawnee  Mission. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  second 
day  H.  D.  McMeekin*  inroduced  a 
bill  entitled,  “An  act  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  temporarily  to  the 
Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  in 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,”  this  being 
the  first  bill  introduced.  Upon  its  in- 
troduction the  following  “emergency” 
proceedings  were  had: 

“ On  motion,  the  rule  was  suspend- 
ed and  bill  read  a first  time.  Rule 
suspended  and  read  a second  time. 
Considered  as  engrossed  and  put  upon 
its  third  reading.  The  bill  being 
upon  its  passage,  the  vote  stood  as 
follows:  Ayes,  16;  noes,  7.  And  so 

the  bill  was  declared  passed.” 

The  bill  was  immediately  messaged 
to  the  Council,  which  body  at  once 
suspended  the  rules.  The  bill  was 
read  a first  and  second  time,  put  upon 
its  passage  and  passed,  Ayes,  9;  noes, 
3.  And  before  adjourning  for  the 
night  the  Council  was  informed  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  had  signed 
the  bill,  the  same  having  been  duly 
enrolled  and  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  enrolled  bills.  Having  been 
signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
House  and  Council,  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented without  delay  to  the  Governor 
for  his  consideration. 


*Afterwards  famous  in  Kansas  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  Tefft  House,  Topeka;  now 
deceased. 
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On  the6thof  Juty Governor  Reeder 
returned  the  bill  with  his  objections, 
whereupon  the  House  immediately 
passed  the  bill  over  his  veto,  the  vote 
being,  Ayes,  24;  noes,  2.  And  the 
Council,  having  also  passed  the  bill 
over  the  Governor’s  veto,  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution:  “That  when 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory adjourns  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
the  16th  day  of  July,  1855,  at  the 
Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  the 
temporary  seat  of  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Kansas.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  there- 
fore, the  Council  adjourned,  and  in 
the  evening  the  House  did  likewise, 
and  the  dream  of  Pawnee  as  the  pros- 
pective capital  of  a great  State  was 
at  an  end. 

Governor  Reeder,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  again  established  the  Executive 
office  at  Shawnee,  although  the  Legis- 
lature had,  by  its  acts,  dethroned  him 
and  made  him  a mere  figurehead,  with 
no  executive  function  except  to  follow 
that  body  from  place  to  place. 

A dead-lock  between  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  first  bill  passed 
after  its  assembling  at  Shawnee. 
The  bill  was  unimportant  in  itself, 
merely  providing  for  an  establish- 
ment of  a ferry  at  the  town  of 
Kickapoo.  The  Governor  returned 
the  bill,  however,  without  his  ap- 
proval. In  vetoing  the  bill  he  said  : 
“ I see  nothing  in  the  bill  itself  to 
prevent  my  sanction  of  it,  and  my 
reasons  for  disapproval  have  been 
doubtless  anticipated  by  you  as 


necessarily  resulting  from  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  my  message  of 
the  6th  inst.” 

After  discussing  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature,  maintaining  that  it  had 
destroyed  its  own  existence  as  a 
law-making  body,  the  Governor’s 
veto  message  closed  with  these 
words  : 

“ It  seems,  then,  to  be  plain  that  the 
Legislature  now  in  session,  so  far  as 
the  place  is  concerned,  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
where  they  have  no  right  to  sit,  and 
can  make  no  valid  legislation.  En- 
tertaining these  views  I can  give  no 
sanction  to  any  bill  that  is  passed  ; 
and  if  my  views  are  not  satisfactory, 
it  follows  that  we  must  act  inde- 
pendently of  each  other If 

I am  right  in  these  opinions,  and  our 
Territory  shall  derive  no  fruits  from 
the  meeting  of  the  present  Legisla- 
tive Assembly, H shall,  at  least,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  recollecting  that  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  point  before  they  removed, 
and  the  responsibility,  therefore, 
rests  not  on  the  Executive.” 

The  Legislature  thereupon  adopted 
a memorial  “ to  his  Excellency, 
Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the 
United  States,”  asking  that  Governor 
Reeder  be  removed  from  office  for 
reasons  therein  specified.  The  mem- 
orial had  the  desired  effect,  having 
emanated  from  the  slave-holders’ 
assembly,  and  Governor  Reeder’s 
dismissal  was  officially  announced  on 
the  31st  day  of  July.  On  the  16th  of 
August  he  notified  the  Legislature 
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of  his  removal  in  the  following 
message  : 

“To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  : 

“ Gentlemen  Although  in  my 
message  to  yo,ur  bo.dies,  under  date 
of  the  2 ist  inst.,  I 
stated  that  I was 
unable  to  convince 
myself  of  the  legali- 
ty of  your  session 
at  this  place,  for 
reasons  then  given, 
and,  although  that 
opinion  still  re- 
mains unchanged, 
yet,  inasmuch  as 
my  reasons  were 
not  satisfactory  to 
you,  and  the  bills 
passed  by  your 
houses  have  been 
up  to  this  time  pre- 
sented to  me  for 
approval,  it  is  prop- 
er that  I should  in- 
form you  that  after 
your  adjournment 
yesterday  I receiv- 
ed official  notifica- 
tion that  my  func- 
tions as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  were  termi- 
nated. No  succes- 
sor having  arrived,  Secretary  Wood- 
son  will,  of  course,  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  as  acting-Governor. 

“A.  H.  Reeder.” 


Thus  closed  the  administration, 
herein  briefly  detailed,  of  the  first 
Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Being  relieved  from  the  embarrass- 
ments of  his  official  position,  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  became  an  active  figure 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Territory, 
and  particularly  prominent  in  the 
counselsof  the  Free 
State  party. 

In  the  Spring  of 
1856,  a Grand  Jury 
convened  at  Le- 
compton,  indicted 
Reeder,  Charles 
Robinson,  James 
H.  Lane  and  others, 
for  high  treason. 
Governor  Reeder 
refused  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  early 
in  May  his  friends 
thought  that  his 
longer  stay  in  Kan- 
sas would  endang- 
er his  life.  By  the 
aid  of  friends  he 
was  conveyed  to 
Kansas  City  on  the 
morning  of  the 
nthofMay.  Here 
he  was  kept  in 
concealment  for 
two  weeks,  finally 
escaping  from  the 
assassins  who  were 
on  his  track  by  as- 
suming the  guise  of  a wood-chopper, 
smooth-shaven.  The  story  of  his  es- 
cape is  exciting  in  the  extreme. 

Acting-Governor  Woodson  was  a 


Governor  Reeder  in  Disguise. 

From  a Photograph  taken  after  reaching  Chicago. 
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native  of  Virginia,  with  strong  pro- 
slavery  convictions.  He  had  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  signed  all  bills  pre- 
sented to  him,  without  consideration 
or  hesitation.  The  Legislature  con- 
tinued in  session  until  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  August,  when  both  Houses 
adjourned,  having  since  assembling 
at  Shawnee  Mission  adopted  the  “Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Missouri,”  with  all 
the  slavery  laws  therein  contained,  in 
bulk.*  To  provide  against  possible 
clerical  errors  it  was  specially  enact- 
ed that  “ wherever  the  word  ‘ State’ 
occurs  in  any  act  of  the  present  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  or  any  law  of  this 
Territory,  in  such  construction  as  to 
indicate  the  locality  of  such  act  or 
laws,  the  same  shall  in  every  instance 
be  taken  and  understood  to  mean 
‘Territory,’  and  shall  apply  to  the 
Territory  of  Kansas.” 

The  town  of  Pawnee  received  its 
death  blow  in  fact  when  the  Legisla- 
ture adjourned  to  Shawnee  Mission, 
but  a worse  fate  than  this  even  was  in 
store  for  its  inhabitants.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1855  the  dread  disease  cholera 
broke  out  among  them,  and  of  those 
that  did  not  leave  the  place  at  once 
but  few  escaped  death  from  the 
plague. 

Colonel  Montgomery’s  successor  at 
Fort  Riley  was  brevet  Major  E.  A. 
Ogden,  who  in  the  summer  of  1855 
established  the  military  post  proper 
at  that  point,  erecting  barracks, 


*Since  known  as  the  “ Bogus  Statutes  of 
Kansas.” 


stables  and  other  buildings  necessary 
for  a well-regulated  military  post. 

When  the  cholera  appeared  at 
Pawnee,  having  first  broken  out  at 
the  post,  Major  Ogden  devoted  his 
entire  time  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  stricken  people.  The  troops 

and  workmen  at  the  fort  fell  victims 

# 

to  the  scourge  until  the  post  was  al- 
most depopulated.  Major  Ogden  bore 
up  bravely,  never  faltering  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  afflicted,  either  at  the 
post  or  at  Pawnee.  On  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  August,  however,  he  too, 
was  stricken  with  the  plague,  and  at 
noon  he  was  dead. 

The  first  public  monument  ever 
erected  in  Kansas  was  that  at  Fort 
Riley,  wrhich  commemorates  the  noble 
and  heroic  deeds  of  this  good  man.* 
It  is  a modest  shaft,  situated  upon  the 
high  knoll  overlooking  the  fort.  Upon 
the  four  sides  of  its  base  are  these 
words: 

“ Erected  to  the  memory  of  brevet  Major 
E.  A.  Ogden,  the  founder  of  Fort  Riley.  A 
disinterested  patriot  and  generous  friend.  A 
refined  gentleman,  devoted  husband  and 
father,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.” 

“Few  men  were  more  respected  and  loved 
in  their  lives,  and  more  ‘lamented  in  their 
deaths.  As  much  the  victim  of  duty  as  of 
business,  he  collectedly  closed  a life  in  the 
public  service,  distinguished  for  integrity 
and  faithfulness.” 

“ Brevet  Major  E.  A.  Ogden,  Assistant 
Quartermaster  United  States  Army,  died  at 
Fort  Riley,  August  3d,  1855,  aged  44.” 

*The  “Ogden  Monument,”  as  it  is  fami- 
liarly spoken  of,  is  said  to  mark  the  exact 
geographical  center  of  the  United  States — a 
statement  accredited  to  United  States  Geo- 
logical Surveyors — omitting  Alaska. 
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“ And  I heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me:  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith 

the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

In  September  of  1855,  the  few  re- 
maining settlers  in  Pawnee  were 
notified  that  they  were  upon  the 


settlers  removed  by  troops.  In 
obedience  to  these  instructions,  the 
troops  came  down  from  the  fort  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  pulled  down 
the  houses  by  use  of  ropes  and  other 
means,  until  the  only  building  left 
standing  in  the  capital  city  was  the  one 


The  Ogden  Monument. 


Government  Reservation,  and  must 
vacate  on  or  before  the  10th  of 
October  following.  Failing  to  heed 
this  notice,  President  Pierce  and 
Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis 
instructed  the  officer  then  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Riley  to  have  the 


in  which  the  First  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  Kansas  had  convened  in 
July.  Time  and  Kansas  weather  have 
left  their  imprint  upon  the  old  build- 
ing, until  it  now  appears  as  illus- 
trated in  these  pages. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  when 
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the  prairies  blossomed  with  fragrant 
wild  roses  in  the  summer  of  1855,  the 
town  of  Pawnee  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  the  capital  city  of  Kansas,  and 
when  the  blighting  frosts  of  winter 


*Until  a year  ago,  the  site  of  Pawnee  and 
the  Fort  Riley  Military  Reservation  were  in 
Davis  County — a name  placed  upon  the  map 
of  Kansas  by  a pro-slavery  Legislature  in 
honor  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  did  so 
much  to  blot  out  the  Free  State  town.  The 
Kansas  Legislature,  at  its  session  of 
1889,  passed  an  act  changing  the  name  of 
Davis  County  to  that  of  Geary,  in  honor  of  a 
Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas  by  that 
name.  Among  the  few  letters  written  by 
the  Confederate  Chieftain  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  was  the  following,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  he  had  always  understood  that 
Davis  County,  Kansas,  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

“Beauvoir,  Miss.,  3,  March,  1889. 

“ W.  W.  Admire,  Esq.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

“ Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  20th  ult.  has  been 


came  the  city  and  its  people  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  sign  of  their 
presence  save  the  “ Old  Pawnee 
Capitol,”  which  marks  the  historic 
ground.*  W.  W.  Admire. 


received,  and  I tender  to  you  my  sincere 
acknowledgment  for  the  kind  expressions 
evoked  by  the  unfriendly  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  which  you  refer. 

They  certainly  had  a right  to  change  the 
name  of  a county  in  their  State,  and  I have 
no  wish  to  criticise  their  motive,  though  if 
any  had  thought  proper  to  ask  for  the  reason, 
I think  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
state  any  act  of  mine  which  had  manifested 
hostility  to  the  State  or  the  people  thereof. 

“ With  good  wishes  for  you  and  yours, 
“Very  respectfully  yours, 

“Jefferson  Davis.” 

This  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  notifying 
Mr.  Davis  of  the  action  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature, and  asking  for  an  expression  from 
him  concerning  the  same. 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  SEATTLE. 

HENRY  E.  YESLER. 


The  career  of  Henry  L.  Yesler  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  America  and  American 
institutions  afford  to  young  men  of 
pluck  and  enterprise.  Moreover,  his 
career  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  new 
State  of  Washington,  that  it  must 
have  an  interest  for  readers  every- 
where. 

Henry  L.  Yesler  was  born  at  Lei- 
tersburg,  Washington  County,  Md., 
in  1810,  a date  so  far  away  from  the 
busy  present  that  he  was  two  years 
old  when  Jackson  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish at  New  Orleans-,  and  five  when 
the  English  defeated  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo.  His  early  years  were  ones 
of  toil,  for  sprung  from  the  common- 
ality he  was  born  to  labor,  qnd  though 
in  his  old  age  he  is  favored  with  the 
fairest  smiles  of  fortune,  and  dwells 
in  a palatial  residence  by  the  dark 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  he  loves  to 
tell  of  his  early  trials  and  struggles, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  from  pov- 
erty he  has  achieved  fortune. 

His  school  days  were  spent  in  an 
old  log  cabin  where  rudimentary 
English  was  taught.  Lie  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
log  cabin  school,  for  when  apprenticed 

‘to  a joiner  he  continued  to  prosecute 
6 


his  studies  earnestly.  In  the  year 
1830  he  started  with  a companion  for 
the  West.  He  located  at  Massilon  in 
Ohio,  and  in  the  days  when  that 
State  was  in  reality  a wilderness. 

He  arrived  in  Ohio  with  five  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  struggled  for 
nineteen  years  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a fortune — a struggle  that  was  vain, 
and  in  1851  he  resolved  to  join  the 
gold  seekers  that  were  coming  West 
to  share  in  California’s  extraordinary 
prosperity.  He  crossed  the  plains 
with  a team,  but  when  he  reached 
the  Sierra  Nevada  the  fame  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  drew  him  to  Port- 
land. The  capital  of  Oregon  was 
then  a village  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
people,  and  as  it  afforded  facilities  for 
lumbering,  Henry  Yesler  settled 
there.  Fortune  was  however,  again 
unkind,  the  little  money  that  he  had 
brought  was  being  lessened,  so  he 
departed  from  Portland  and  went  to 
San  Francisco.  At  that  point  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a sea  captain 
who  had  been  trading  in  Puget 
Sound.  The  captain  told  Yesler 
of  the  wonderful  harbors  of  the 
sound,  and  of  the  wealth  of  lum- 
ber that  lay  adjacent  to  its  waters. 
Yesler  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a 
.future  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Puget 
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Sound,  so  he  took  ship  and  reached 
the  sound  at  the  end  of  1852.  He 
located  on  the  bay  which  is  now  the 
harbor  of  Seattle. 

The  country  around  was  covered 
with  the  primeval  forests  of  vast 
growth  and  great  value.  Six  or  seven 
log  cabins  were  located  in  the  woods 
close  to  the  shore,  but  when  Yesler 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
saw-mill  the  few  settlers  re-adjusted 
their  claims  so  as  to  allow  him  to 
take  up  two  claims,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  wife,  close  to  the 
shore.  In  the  beginning  of  1853,  the 
modest  saw-mill  was  put  in  operation. 
Yesler  was  then  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
at  last  chanced  upon  the  right  place, 
and  his  history  since  is  the  history  of 
Seattle. 

He  built  a cook-shop  for  the  men 
working  in  the  mill,  and  the  cook- 
shop  was  in  turn  the  church,  the 
court-house,  the  theatre,  and  in  civil 
and  territorial  politics  the  forum  for 
the  budding  statesmen  of  Seattle. 

The  Indians  saw  a town  growing 
around  the  saw-mill  ; they  beheld  the 
barges  of  the  white  men  coming  and 
departing  o’er  the  sea,  and  once  more 
their  wild  war  whoop  was  heard  in 
the  woods,  as  they  rushed  down  to 
slay  the  unsuspecting  white  men  of 
Seattle.  For  two  years  the  pioneers 
of  the  little  hamlet  struggled  bravely 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  at  last, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Government, 
they  were  able  to  terrorize  the  Indi- 
ans to  submission,  and  drive  them 
back  to  the  reservations. 


Meanwhile  strangers  began  crowd- 
ing in  as  the  fame  of  Puget  Sound  was 
spreading,  and  when  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  began  to  build  tow- 
ards the  sound,  there  was  a veritable 
rush  to  get  hold  of  good  property 
along  its  shores.  Moreover,  discove- 
ries were  daily  made  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  settlers  on 
the  land  found  a soil  as  fruitful  and 
prolific  as  that  of  Lombardy  or  Ben- 
gal. Henry  Yesler  was  growing  old, 
but  the  sight  of  the  prosperous  city 
growing  up  around  his  saw-mill  made 
his  heart  fresh.  Once,  twice  three 
times  his  saw-mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  a petty  disaster  could  do  no 
financial  damage  to  a man  whose 
town-site  property  had  advanced  to 
over  a hundred  thousand  dollars  an 
acre.  Indeed,  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  which  he  held  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  some  of  it  re- 
alized more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre,  for  lots  in  Seat- 
tle to-day  range  up  to  $1,250  a front 
foot.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Yesler  grew  to  be  more  wealthy  than 
his  fondest  dreams  ever  anticipated. 

Away  back  in  Ohio  he  had  been 
married  to  Sarah  Barget,  a lad}7  who 
shared  in  all  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  her  husband,  and  whose  memory 
is  kept  in  tender  recollection  by 
countless  friends  in  Seattle.  She  had 
borne  two  children  to  the  brave  man 
whose  dauntless  mind  had  overcome 
so  many  obstacles  to  success,  but  as 
if  the  Fates  envied  so  much  prosper- 
ity his  children  died  untimelv  and  his 
wife  followed  them  to  the  tomb: 
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Once  more  he  is  alone,  like  an  old 
oak  that  survives  the  winter’s  blast 
upon  the  mountain.  He  is  eighty 
now,  but  though  his  children  and  his 
wife  are  gone,  he  seems  to  talk  as  se- 
renely about  the  future  as  the  dying 
Theban  hero.  Like  Epimenides,  he 
will  leave  in  Seattle,  the  Queen  City  of 
the  Sound,  a fair  daughter  to  confer 
immortality  on  his  name. 

In  the  city  he  has  been  mayor  and 
councilman,  but  he  never  yearned  for 
political  distinction  of  any  kind.  A 
Marylander,  he  was  a Democrat  by 
birth,  but  in  the  great  smash-up  of 


the  civil  war  he  found  himself  a Re- 
publican. That  has  been  his  political 
creed  since  then,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  faith  in  political 
parties  was  not  an  active  one.  He 
had  no  time  for  politics,  and  in  them 
as  well  as  in  religion  he  left  others  to 
do  the  thinking  for  him.  He  had 
been  raised  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
but  his  early  days  in  Ohio  and  the 
Northwest  were  not  conducive  to 
religious  observance,  so  he  has  drifted 
into  that  religion  which  sees  good  in 
every  creed  and  every  church. 


THE  FOX  RIVER  VALLEY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

THOSE  WHO  FIRST  EXPLORED  IT. 


I. 


In  these  articles  on  the  Fox  River 
Valley,  I shall  include  something  also 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wolf  River — the 
whole  of  that  region  of  Central  and 
Northern  Wisconsin,  which  is  drained 
through  Lake  Winnebago  and  the 
lower  Fox  river  into  Green  Bay.  This 
comprises,  roughly  estimated,  five  or 
six  thousand  square  miles.  TJie 
drainage  of  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
State  is  through  the  St.  Croix,  Chip- 
pewa, Black,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Rock  rivers  into  the  Mississippi.  At 
one  point  the  dividing  ridge  is  so 
slight  that  in  seasons  of  very  high 
water  the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin 
flow  across  and  mingle  with  those  of 
the  Fox. 


Fifty  years  ago,  a listener  to 
the  recitation  of  a class  in  geo- 
graphy in  any  rural  schoolhouse 
nestling  in  any  valley  of  New  Eng- 
land or  New  York,  might  have  heard 
the  question,  “What  small  lake  is 
west  of  Lake  Michigan?”  And  the 
fortunate  urchin  to  whose  lot  the  an- 
swer fell,  having  diligently  hunted  it 
down  on  his  map,  where  it  appeared 
like  a small  spot  of  ink  dropped  from 
an  awkward  pen  and  carefully  licked 
up  with  a blotter,  would  pipe  in  his 
shrill  treble,  with  great  expenditure 
of  lung  power,  “ Lake  Winnebago.” 

It  was  a good  word — that  Winne- 
bago— that  filled  and  poured  out  of 
the  juvenile  mouth,  with  an  explosive 
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force  that  gladdened  the  juvenile 
heart,  as  the  young  student  looked 
down  at  his  bare  toes,  or  the  patches 
upon  his  knees,  with  a grin  half  of 
shame,  half  of  triumph. 

Possibly,  somew'here  in  some  of  his 
few  schoolbooks  he  m a}'- have  seen  some 
mention  of  such  names  as  Allouez  or 
Marquette  as  having  penetrated  that 
distant  region  at  a period  so  remote 
that  they  seemed  like  names  from 
ancient  history.  Eliot  he  knew,  or 
heard  or  read  something  of — the 
sainted  Eliot  who  spent  some  of  his 
best  years  in  making  a written  of  an 
unwritten  language,  and  translating 
the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  kings,  the  sweet  idyl 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  metaphy- 
sical discussions  of  Job  and  his  friends, 
the  erotic  lyric  of  Solomon,  and  the 
grand  poetry  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  for  the  edification 
of  wild  savages  within  a few  miles 
of  Plymouth  Rock.  But  of  those  con- 
temporaries of  Eliot  who  heeded  not 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  braved  all 
the  dangers  of  a wild,  unknown  re- 
gion, and  of  savage  tribes,  and  faced 
death  itself  without  flinching  through 
the  vast  wilderness  from  Quebec  to 
the  Mississippi,  he  was  taught  noth- 
ing. Yet  they  were  great  men  in  a 
way — great  in  their  zeal,  their  faith, 
their  endurance  of  suffering  and 
death,  for  the  cause  to  which  their 
lives  were  devoted.  In  the  year  that 
John  Eliot  finished  the  printing  of  his 
Indian  Bible  (1663),  Father  Lalemont 
writes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Canada:  “ Out  of  the  twelve  whb 


have  ended  their  lives  there,  ten  have 
either  been  massacred  and  burned 
through  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
have  perished  in  the  snow,  pressing 
forward  to  the  conquest  of  souls.” 
And  he  had  but  heard  that  year  of  the 
similar  death  two  years  before  of 
Father  Rene  Menard,  who  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  labor  in  those 
Indian  missions  “ had  penetrated  into 
the  interior  five  hundred  leagues,  car- 
rying the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
places  where  it  had  never  before  been 
adored,”  and  perished  in  the  wilder- 
ness from  hunger  and  exhaustion  in 
the  effort  to  plant  the  Cross  among 
the  wild  tribes  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Bibliolatry  of  Puritanism  and 
hard  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  among 
the  wild  children  of.  the  forest,  could 
not  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  ardent 
faith  which  could  dispatch  the  soul  of 
a dying  Indian  baby  to  Paradise  by 
the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  and  would 
encounter  any  peril  to  administer  it 
surreptitiously,  if  permission  was  re- 
fused. 

No  living  person  can  read  the  Bible 
of  John  Eliot,  but  the  sign  of  a world’s 
redemption  which  Rene  Menard  car- 
ried into  that  wilderness  stands  yet 
over  churches  among  the  Indians  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  dream  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
was  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  then  to 
civilize  them,  and  thus  build  up  a 
great  Christian  Empire  in  the  new 
France.  But  the  fierce  and  intract- 
able Iroquois  tribes,  whose  hunting 
grounds  were  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  and  Lake  Ontario  would 
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neither  yield  to  their  influence,  nor 
leave  the  milder  Algonquin  tribes  of 
the  North  to  receive  their  teaching  in 
peace,  and  gradually  the  latter  to 
escape  extermination  by  the  constant 
incursions  of  their  more  powerful 
southern  neighbors,  were  driven  back 
and  migrated  to  the  westward.  So  it 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  had  become 
the  seat  of  a comparatively  dense  In- 
dian population.  Some  of  them  spread 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior until  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  warlike  Dacotahs  of  the  West  and 
were  driven  down  upon  their  kindred 
tribes  who  had  followed  the  more 
southern  water  route  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  the  P.uants  (Green  Bay), 
and  the  rivers  which  fed  it.  Therefore 
the  most  dense  population  came  to  be 
centered  upon  those  waters.  Fish 
abounded  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
game  in  the  forests  and  prairies.  The 
region  was  an  Indian  Paradise. 

Whoever  will  examine  Green  Bay 
— an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
west — stretching  down  southwest- 
ward  seventy-five  miles,  separated 
from  the  lake  by  a long,  gradually 
widening  peninsula,  so  that  it  forms  of 
itself  a goodly-sized  lake.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  the  Menomonee 
river,  with  its  mouth  equi-distant  from 
the  Equator  and  the  North  Pole, 
forms  now  the  boundary  between 
Wisconsin  and  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  South  of  this  the  Pesh- 
tigo  and  Oconto  rivers  and  some 
smaller  streams  flow  into  the  west 


side  of  the  bay,  all  flowing  from  a 
northwesterly  direction.  At  the  head 
of  the  bay  (La  Baye  of  the  days  of  the 
French  occupation)  is  the  city  of 
Green  Bay,  the  oldest  settlement  in 
Wisconsin.  Here  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Fox  river  coming  in  from  a south- 
westerly direction  from  Lake  Winne- 
bago, thirty-five  miles  distant,  furn- 
ishing by  its  fall  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  at  various  points,  magnifi- 
cent water  power,  the  first  at  the  out- 
let of  the  lake,  and  the  lowest  at 
Depere,  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
divided  by  Doty’s  Island  into  two 
channels,  upon  which  have  grown  up 
the  twin  cities  of  Neenah  and  Menasha, 
divided  now  only  by  a street  on  the 
island.  Thirty  miles  south,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  city  of 
Fond  du  Lac.  A little  north  of  mid- 
way between,  on  the  west  side  of  .the 
lake,  where  it  has  a breadth  of  about 
twelve  miles  (the  - widest  part),  de- 
bouches the  upper  Fox  river  from 
Lake  Butte  Des  Morts,  a beautiful 
sheet  of  water  three  miles  away.  Be- 
tween these  lakes,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  is  the  famous  city 
bearing  the  euphonious  name  of 
Oshkosh,  now  (unless  the  next  census 
shall  say  otherwise)  the  second  city  in 
Wisconsin  in  population. 

In  these  cities  clustering  around 
Lake  Winnebago  a population  of 
nearly  or  quite  fifty  thousand  people 
occupy  the  former  sites  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, corn  fields  and  hunting  grounds, 
and  two-thirds  as  many  more  are 
gathered  in  the  cities  and  villages 
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along  the  lower  Fox  river.  Between 
the  twin  cities  and  the  city  of  Apple- 
ton,  five  miles  below,  is  a small  lake 
known  as  Little  Butte  Des  Morts. 
Both  of  the  lakes  Butte  Des  Morts 
(Hills  of  the  dead)  take  their  names 
from  rising  ground  near  them  which 
were  the  fields  of  sanguinary  battles 
between  the  French  and  their  allies 
and  the  warlike  Fox  Indians. 

About  two  miles  above  the  Upper 
Lake  Butte  Des  Morts  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers — the 
latter  by  far  the  largest  stream,  which 
rises  among  small  lakes  far  to  the 
northward  near  the  Michigan  line, 
almost  mingling  its  waters  at  some 
points  with  those  of  the  Oconto,  and 
with  its  tributaries  flowing  originally 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  pine 
forests,  alternating  with  oak,  maple, 
elm,  hemlock  and  basswood.  A short 
distance  above  the  junction,  the  Wolf 
flows  through  Lakes  Poygan  and 
Winneconne  which  form,  with  Win- 
nebago and  the  two  Buttes  Des  Morts, 
a chain  of  lakes,  which,  in  the  fine 
summer  climate  of  Wisconsin,  is  a 
Paradise  for  yachtists,  canoeists  and 
fishermen. 

The  upper  Fox  river,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  whole  stream  below 
the  junction,  is  a smaller  stream  mean- 
dering in  from  a southwesterly  direc- 
tion in  a sinuous  course  like  the  trail 
of  a snake,  through  great  marshes  of 
grass  and  wild  rice,  alternating  with 
banks  of  higher  land.  Away  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  southwest  from  Osh- 
kosh, where  its  flow  is  towards  the 
north,  where  Portage  City  is  now  a 


portage  of  a mile  and  a quarter,  carried 
the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  old 
French  voyageurs  into  the  Wisconsin 
river.  This  river  also  heads  in  numer- 
ous small  lakes  well  up  toward  Lake 
Superior,  comes  down  from  the  north 
and  a few  miles  above  the  portage 
turns  east,  as  though  to  force  its  way 
into  the  Fox;  then  at  the  portage 
turns  southwest  and  then  nearly 
west  until  it  reaches  the  Father  of 
Waters  near  Prairie  Du  Chien. 

So  those  two  rivers,  the  Fox  and 
the  Wisconsin,  with  some  troublesome 
rapids  between  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  the  portage  of  a mile 
between  the  two  rivers,  formed  a ver- 
itable highway  of  nations,  or  at  least 
of  savage  tribes,  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  before 
white  men  ever  floated  on  their  waters 
and  they  flowed  past  Indian  villages 
which  were  centers  of  a considerable 
Indian  population. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
when  the  country  began  to  be  settled 
by  white  men,  this  natural  highway 
was  regarded  as  marked  by  nature  as 
the  route  by  which  a great  commerce 
was  to  be  eventually  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes,  with  steam  instead  of  Indian 
sinews  and  muscle  to  work  its  pad- 
dles. 

The  Spanish  invasion  of  the  New 
Western  Continent  in  the  .Sixteenth 
century  was  an  invasion  by  grim  war- 
riors inspired  by  a lust  for  gold  and 
for  conquest.  In  their  train  followed 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  conquer  the 
souls  of  the  conquered  peoples  and 
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gather  them  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Church. 

The  English  invasion  was  later,  and 
had  for  its  object  freedom — freedom 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and 
to  forbid  the  worship  of  God  in  any 
but  their  way  among  the  sturdy  Puri- 
tans— freedom  from  pressing  credit- 
ors, from  half  or  wholly  incurred 
penalties  of  the  law,  or  from  painful 
social  conditions,  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  new  settlements;  but  impelled, 
as  English  migration  has  been  from 
the  first,  and  is,  above  all  else,  by  greed 
for  land. 

The  French  invasion  to  the  north 
of  all  the  others  combined  secular  and 
religious  purposes.  It  sought  to  build 
an  empire  founded  on  peaceful  traffic 
and  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will.  The  fur  trade  and  the  Cross 
were  to  make  civilized  Christians  of 
the  savages.  The  coffers  of  France 
were  to  be  replenished  from  the  furs 
and  peltries  and  a great  harvest  of 
souls  gathered  from  the  wild  inhabit- 
ants of  the  New  France. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  Spaniards 
made  their  conquests  complete,  and 
founded  a civilization  scarcely  supe- 
rior to  that  which  it  supplanted. 

The  English  simply  drove  the 
savage  tribes  from  their  hunting 
grounds  from  time  to  time,  as  their 
increasing  numbers  demanded  more 
land.  Not  always  avowedly,  but  al- 
ways in  fact,  they  proceeded  in  the 
spirit  of  the  resolutions  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  early  settlers  in 
Connecticut: 

“ Resolved — That  the  earth  belongs 
to  the  Lord  and  his  Saints. 


“ Resolved — That  we  are  the  Saints 
of  the  Lord.” 

What  the  final  result  of  the  French 
plan  would  have  been  if  unmolested 
cannot  be  known.  Their  traders  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  accompanied  or 
immediately  followed  by  the  devoted 
disciples  of  Loyola.  Theyr  established 
trade  and  missions  among  the  Algon- 
quin tribes  of  the  North,  penetrated 
to  the  great  lake  of  the  Hurons, 
bought  furs  and  reared  crosses  and 
mingled  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
children  of  the  forest.  But  the  numer- 
ous and  powerful  Iroquois  of  the  Five 
Nations  were  implacable.  The  scalps 
of  Algonquins  and  of  Frenchmen  were 
more  attractive  to  them  than  the 
richest  furs,  and  gradually  the  friend- 
ly tribes  were  driven  to  the  West,  and 
formed  the  earliest  known  emigration 
from  the  East  to  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  The  traders  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  followed  them. 

In  1647  one  extremity  of  Lake 
Huron  washed  the  base  of  “ Our 
House  of  St.  Mary,”  a Jesuit  mission. 
In  1661,  after  spending  a winter 
on  Lake  Superior  Father  Rene 
Menard  perished  in  the  forest  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  Undis- 
mayed by  his  fate,  in  1665,  Father 
Claude  Allouez  penetrated  to  Lake 
Superio-r,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober arrived  at  “ Chagouamigong,” 
a Chippewa  village,  near-the  present 
city  of  Ashland.  There  were  some 
Huron  and  Algonquin  Christians 
who  had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the 
Iroquois  to  this  wilderness.  He 
erected  “ a small  chapel  of  bark,”  and 
while  Eliot  was  teaching  the  Indians 
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near  Boston  to  read  his  Bible,  the  oc- 
cupation of  Father  Allouez  was  “to 
receive  the  Algonquin  and  Huron 
Christians,  instruct  them,  baptize  and 
catechise  the  children,”  at  the  first 
Christian  mission  in  Wisconsin,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Here 
Father  Allouez  came  in  contact  with 
many  remnants  of  the  scattered  tribes 
of  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  among 
whom  were  some  who  had  been 
converts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  their  old  homes  between  Quebec 
and  Lake  Huron.  After  two  years 
he  returned  to  Quebec  and  in  two 
days  was  ready  to  start  again  for 
the  wild  west,  with  Father  Louis 
Nicholas  to  assist  him  in  his  apostolic 
functions,  which  were  “ to  baptize  the 
children,  instruct  the  adults,  and 
cause  the  sound  of  their  words  to  be 
heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world.”  The  mission  of  “ the  Point 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  was  in  1668, 
“one  of  the  finest  in  New  France.” 
Father  James  Marquette  was  sent 
out  to  the  assistance  of  Allouez  and 
Nicholas  “with  our  brother  Louis 
Le  Beaume,”  (a  lay  brother.)  In 
1668  Father  Claude  Dublon  was  sent 
out  to  act  as  Superior  of  the  Upper 
Mission  and  the  Mission  of  “ St.  Ma- 
rie Du  Sault  ” was  established  perma- 
nently at  the  Sault  St.  Marie  of  our 
time. 

The  fear  of  the  Iroquois  had  kept 
the  emigrant  Algonquins  aud  Hurons 
together,  but  in  1669  “the  danger  at 
length  being  over,”  the  tribes  had 
scattered  toward  the  south.  During 
the  truce  the  Jesuit  Relations  report 


that  “ God  has  found  his  elect  in 
each  nation.”  Of  the  work  at  “the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  it  is  re- 
ported in  1668:  “ They  have  baptized 
since  the  last  year  eighty  children, 
many  of  whom  are  now  in  Paradise.” 
In  1669  Father  Marquette  wrote  from 
the  Sault  “ that  the  harvest  there  is 
very  abundant.” 

In  1669  Father  Allouez  after  a visit 
to  Quebec  set  out  from  the  Sault  on 
the  3d  of  November  with  two  canoes 
of  “ Pottawatomies  ” (whose  home 
was  on  Lake  Michigan),  who  desired 
him  to  go  with  them  to  their  country, 
“ not  ” he  wTrites,  “ that  I might  in- 
struct them,  they  having  no  disposi- 
tion to  receive  the  faith,  but  to  mollify 
some  young  Frenchmen  who  were 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of 
trading,  and  who  threatened  and 
ill-treated  them.”  On  the  nth  of 
November  they  found  two  Frenchmen 
with  several  savages  on  the  mainland 
who  warned  them  of  the  perils  of 
navigation  up  the  “Bay  of  the  Puants” 
in  November.  But  invoking  the  aid 
of  their  “ Protectors”  and  leaving 
behind  them  a great  island,  “ called 
Michilimakinak,”  they  turned  the 
prows  of  their  canoes  towards  Green 
Bay,  coasting  along  the  shore.  On 
the  25th  they  landed  at  a cabin  of 
some  Pottawatomies  where  the 
Father  “had  leisure  to  instruct  them 
and  to  confer  baptism  on  two  small 
sick  children.” 

On  the  29th  they  found  their  route 
to  the  Fox  River  closed  with  ice. 
But  a high  wind  in  the  night  broke 
up  the  ice,  and  on  the  2d  of  Decern- 
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ber,  “the  eve  of  the  day  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,”  they  arrived  at  “ the  place 
where  the  Frenchmen  were.”  The 
next  day  (December  3d,  1670),  Father 
Allouez  celebrated  Mass,  at  which 
eight  Frenchmen  “performed  their 
devotions.” 

Three  years  before,  in  September, 
1665,  the  same  Father  had  celebrated 
his  first  Mass  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  But  the  zealous  Fa- 
ther Menard  had  preceded  him  and 
with  eight  Frenchmen  had  spent  the 
winter  of  1660-61  in  that  wild  region. 
“While  the  Father  was  in  life  they 
had  the  holy  Mass  every  day  and 
confessed  themselves  and  received 
the  communion  nearly  every  eight 
days.” 

History  furnishes  nowhere  loftier 
examples  of  the  height  of  self-abnega- 
tion and  devotion  to  which  frail  hu- 
manity can  rise  under  the  inspiration 
of  a great  faith  and  great  motive,  than 
was  exhibited  by  those  old  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. They  lived  amid  privations 
and  perils  of  the  most  appalling  na- 
ture ; . they  gave  martyrs  to  their 
cause  who  suffered  as  cruel  tortures 
and  painful  deaths  as  those  of  the 
days  of  Diocletian  or  Nero.  They 
shrank  from  no  toil,  avoided  no  dan- 
gers which  lay  in  the  path  of  their  self- 
imposed  duty.  They  counted  any 
loss,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  itself,  as 
gain,  if  they  could  rescue  a few  savage 
souls  as  recruits  for  the  ranks  of  the 
redeemed  in  Paradise.  And  they 
were  so  modest  and  simple  withal, 
that  St.  Paul’s  eloquent  description 
to  the  Corinthians  of  the  perils 
7 


and  sufferings  which  he  had  passed 
through,  seems  boastful,  when  com- 
pared with  the  letter  of  Rene  Me- 
nard when  about  to  start  upon  what 
he  was  conscious  was  his  last  earthly 
journey,  or  the  simple  narrative  of 
Claude  Allouez  of  his  perilous  No- 
vember voyage  in  a frail  canoe,  from 
Sault  St.  Marie  to  the  Bay  of  the 
Puants. 

But  the  dominion  of  which  Samuel 
De  Champlain  had  dreamed  was 
not  to  be  established  in  this  New 
France  by  the  Propagandists  of  the 
True  Faith  alone. 

The  savage  tribes  were  to  be  sub- 
dued by  the  peaceful  arts  of  traffic 
and  commerce  to  become  loyal  sub- 
jects of  a great  French-Indian  Em- 
pire, in  which  religion  and  trade  were 
to  lay  foundations  for  a higher  civili- 
zation and  yidld  a great  harvest  to 
France  and  to  the  Church. 

So  wherever  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
penetrated  the  wilderness  the  traders 
accompanied  or  preceded  them. 

On  the  day  after  Allouez’s  arrival 
at  the  Baye  Des  Puants  eight  French- 
men performed  their  devotions  at 
Mass. 

Thirty-four  years  before,  in  1634, 
Nicollet,  an  interpreter  versed  in  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  tongues,  com- 
missioned by  the  government  of  New 
France,  had  ascended  the  Fox  river 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and 
entered  into  a treaty  with  the  natives, 
and  probably  had  penetrated  to  the 
village  of  the  Muscatagnes  on  the 
upper  Fox  river. 

In  1658,  Peter  Radirson  and  his 
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brother-in-law,  the  Sieur  des  Groseil- 
liers,  with  a party  of  twenty-nine 
Frenchmen,  penetrated  Green  Bay 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1658-59  in 
that  region.  The  next  winter  they 
spent  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1660  returned  to  Green  Bay. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Radirson  went  up  the  Fox  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Wolf.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  French  traders  had 
reached  Green  Bay  before  that  time 
and  after  Nicollet’s  visit. 

Father  Allouez  spent  the  winter 
of  1670  laboring  among  the  various 
tribes  represented  in  that  vicinity, 
walking  eight  leagues  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1670,  to  visit  a village  of 
“ Pottawatomies.”  He  found  the  na- 
tives among  whom  he  had  arrived 
“ more  than  commonly  barbarous,” 
without  “industry.”  The  sustenance 
of  the  devoted  missionary  was  “ In- 
dian corn  and  acorns,”  and  occasion- 
ally a little  fish. 

The  ice  did  not  break  up  in  the 
river  until  the  12th  of  April,  and  on 
the  16th  he  started  up  the  Fox  river 
on  a mission  to  the  Outagamies  (Fox) 
Indians.  Four  leagues  up  the  river 
he  found  a village  of  “ savages  named 
Saki,  (Sauks)”  who  had  constructed  a 
barricade  of  stakes  across  the  river, 
bridged  across  the  top  so  that  from  it 
with  little  bow  nets  they  caught  stur- 
geon and  other  fish  which  were 
stopped  by  the  stakes,  “ although  the 
water  does  not  cease  to  flow  between 
the  stakes.” 

On  the  1 8th  they  “ made  the  port- 
age which  they  call  Kakaling,”  where 


the  city  of  Kankauna  is  now.  On 
the  bank  Father  Allouez  found  “ap- 
ple trees  and  vine  stocks  in  abund- 
ance,” doubtless  of  the  wild  varieties. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th  they  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Win- 
nebago. 

On  Sunday,  April  20th,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  after  navi- 
gating “ five  or  six  leagues  in  the 
lake,”  Father  Allouez  said  the  first 
Mass  ever  said  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnebago. 

The  French  league  is  a little  less 
than  two  and  one  half  miles,  and  this 
Mass  was  probably  said  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Oshkosh, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  their 
starting  point  that  morning,  for  after 
it  he  says,  “ we  arrived  in  a river 
which  comes  from  a lake  of  wild  rice  ” 
(Lake  Butte  des  Morts),  “which  we 
came  into  ; at  the  foot  ” (the  head) 
“of  which  we  found  the  river  which 
leads  to  the  Outagamies  on  one  side” 
(the  Wolf  river),  “and  that  which 
leads  to  the  Machkowtenk  on  the 
other”  (the  Upper  Fox  river). 
They  entered  “ the  former,  which 
comes  from  a lake,”  where  they  saw 
“ two  wild  turkeys,  male  and  female, 
exactly  like  those  of  France.”  They 
saw  bustards,  ducks,  swans  and 
geese  in  great  numbers.  “ The  wild 
rice,  which  is  their  food,  attracts 
them  there.”  This  was  Lake  Poygan. 

The  24th,  after  “many  turns  and 
windings  in  the  different  lakes  and 
rivers,”  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
the  Outagamies.  Where  this  village 
was  situated  cannot  be  ascertained 
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from  the  report  of  Father  Allouez. 
It  is  evident  that  they  passed  through 
lakes  Winneconne  and  Poygan,  and 
from  the  time  between  Lake  Winne- 
bago and  the  village — nearly  four  days 
at  least — it  is  probable  that  Father 
Allouez  ascended  the  Wolf  river  as 
far  as  the  present  city  of  New 
London — about  thirty  miles  from 
Lake  Winnebago,  but  by  “ the  many 
turns  and  .windings  in  the  different 
lakes  and  rivers”  of  which  he  speaks, 
more  than  twice  that  distance. 

Among  these  people  the  Father 
found  that  two  F«rench  traders  had 
been  before  him,  and  by  their  con- 
duct had  given  the  savages  an  un- 
favorable idea  of  the  French  Nation. 

On  the  27th  of  April  he  left  them, 
and  descending  the  stream  on  the 
29th,  reached  and  entered  the  river 
leading  to  the  Mackkoutensh  or  Fire 
Nation — the  Upper  Fox  river  which 
he  found  “very  beautiful,  without 
rapids  or  portages.”  On  the  30th, 
leaving  the  canoes  they  walked  about 
a league  to  the  village  of  this  nation. 

He  saw  some  savages  “ called 
Oumamis,”  neighbors  to  the  Fire 
Nation.  The  country  of  these  people 
he  found  “a  very  fine  place  where 
we  see  beautiful  plains  and  a level 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches. 
Their  river  leads  into  a great  river 
called  Mississippi : there  is  naviga- 
tion of  only  six  days  ; it  is  along 
this  river  where  are  numerous  other 
nations.” 

Where  Father  Allouez  disembarked 
to  walk  a league  to  the  village  of  the 
Fire  Nation  cannot  be  determined 


perhaps  ; but  it  could  not  have  been 
far  up  the  river. 

He  did  missionary  work  among 
these  people  three  days  ; baptized 
five  children  in  danger  of  death, 
which  were  brought  to  him  for  medi- 
cal treatment,  received  only  kindness 
at  their  hands*  and  then  returned  to 
the  Bay. 

Father  Allouez  labored  among  the 
tribes  within  his  reach  a few  days 
(from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  May, 
1670),  when  some  duty  called  him  to 
the  Sault. 

He  found  one  tribe,  the  “ Ouinibi- 
goutz  ” (Winnebagos),  whose  lan- 
guage was  not  like  that  of  the 
Algonquins  or  Hurons.  They  had 
emigrated  from  far  away  in  the 
southwest. 

He  left  at  his  Mission  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  seven  adult  Christians  and 
forty-eight  infants,  or  almost  adults, 
that  had  been  “ baptized  in  danger 
— not  counting  about  seventeen  who 
were  dead.” 

In  the  meantime  Father  Gabriel 
Drouillette  had  been  sent  to  this 
mission,  and  Father  Louis  Andri  was 
on  his  way  there. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1670, 
Father  Allouez  returned  to  Green 
Bay  accompanied  by  Father  Claude 
Dablon,  who  had  charge  as  the  Supe- 
perior  of  all  the  western  missions. 
They  found  that  the  French  who 
were  trading  there,  had,  by  their  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  brought 
affairs  into  “ a pretty  bad  position.” 
The  Indians  complained  of  their  treat- 
ment by  the  soldiers,  from  which  it 
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seems  that  some  soldiers  had  been 
sent  there.  The  Indians  had  formed 
a company  of  soldiers  of  about  forty 
young  braves.  The  Fathers  called  a 
council  and  the  Indian  soldiers  acted 
as  guards  and  sentinels,  in  imitation 
of  French  soldiers  ; “ but  in  a savage 
manner  ; that  is  to  say,  ridiculously, 
not  being  used  to  it.” 

Father  Allouez,  accompanied  by 
Father  Dablon,  immediately  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  Fire  Nation  on 
the  upper  Fox  river,  where  they  arriv- 
ed September  13th,  1670.  Father  Da- 
blon speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  They  found 
vines,  plum  trees  and  apple  trees,  and 
great  fields  of  wild  rice,  and  saw 
buffaloes.  Father  Allouez  resumed 
his  teachings  to  this  people  and  the 
Oumamies,  “and  through  the  eyes 
to  penetrate  the  heart  with  those 
things  which  they  had  just  heard,  he 
showed  them  a picture  of  the  general 
judgment,  and  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain to  them  some  things  within 
their  capacity,  of  the  happiness  of 
saints  and  torments  of  the  damned.” 
We  hardly  need  the  Father’s  assur- 
ance that  they  “ regarded  with  aston- 
ishment this  picture,  never  having 
seen  anything  like  it.” 

Father  Allouez  afterwards  made  a 
winter  journey  to  the  fierce  and  in- 
tractable Outagamies,  starting  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1671,  and  traveling  six 
days  over  snow  and  ice  to  reach  their 
village. 

In  1671-72  the  mission  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  was  “ placed  altogether 
newly  on  the  river,  which  discharges 


itself  into  the  Bay  of  the  Puants,  two 
leagues  from  its  mouth.”  This  was 
at  the  rapids  forming  the  fine  water 
power  at  the  present  village  of  Depere, 
five  miles  above  Green  Bay.  The 
Fathers  erected  their  chapel  there, 
because  the  fishing  and  other  causes 
made  it  a point  where  the  natives  of 
different  tribes  met  in  great  numbers. 
The  French  called  the  place  Rapides 
des  Peres — the  rapids  of  the  Fathers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  difficul- 
ties growing  out  of  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  traders  and  soldiers 
towards  the  Indians  also  contributed 
to  the  determination  to  remove  the 
mission  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  the  rapids. 

The  river  from  that  point  is  broad, 
deep,  and  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  Indians  from  all  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Green  Bay  could  pad- 
dle their  canoes  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  the  fishing  at  that  point 
seems  to  have  attracted  them  there. 

From  the  earliest  contact  of  the 
French  traders  and  missionaries  with 
the  Indians  whose  hunting  grounds 
extended  to  Lake  Huron,  they  heard 
from  time  to  time  of  a great  river  far 
to  the  west,  which  flowed  southward, 
and  of  warlike  tribes  who  inhabited 
its  banks. 

When  the  fierce  Iroquois  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  by  their  constant 
animosity  and  repeated  attacks,  de- 
stroyed the  villages  and  corn  fields  of 
the  milder  Hurons,  and  driven  them 
and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  no 
madic  Algonquin  tribes  further  west 
for  safety,  they  found  it  only  by  ga- 
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thering  toward  Lake  Superior.  At 
the  Bay  of  Chgoamagon,  a village 
of  the  Chippewas,  Father  Allouez 
found  a sort  of  gathering  place  for 
many  tribes,  among  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries had  labored  before  the  exo- 
dus from  their  former  homes.  But 
here  they  came  in  contact  with  bands 
of  the  western  Indians  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  river,  who 
were  nearly  as  fierce  and  implacable 
as  the  bloodthirsty  Iroquois.  So 
when  the  Quebec  government  finally 
succeeded  in  punishing  the  Iroquois 
and  compelling  them  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  to  keep  the  peace,  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  the  Sioux  of  the  wTest 
caused  another  movement  of  the  Al- 
gonquin race  toward  the  south. 

By  the  time  that  Father  Allouez 
established  the  mission  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  at  Green  Bay,  the  general 
course  of,  and  distance  to,  the  great 
river  was  known,  and  that  it  could  be 
reached  with  canoes. 

As  early  as  1669  Father  James  Mar- 
quette contemplated  an  attempt  to 
explore  this  famous  river,  and  he  de- 
voted some  time  to  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Illinois  Indians,  bands 
of  whom  had  been  found  among  other 
tribes  in  the  wilds  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  alliance  formed  by  Champlain 
with  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons  had 
opened  a commerce  between  them 
and  the  French  greatly  to  the  advant- 
age of  both.  The  French  power,  at 
first  inadequate  to  protect  them  from 
the  Iroquois,  had  at  length  compelled 
a peace  from  those  terrors  of  the  wil- 
derness. In  the  far  west,  beyond  the 


great  river,  were  tribes  as  numerous 
and  fierce  as  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
poor  decimated  Illinois  began  to  look 
to  the  French  power  for  aid  against 
enemies  who  threatened  their  exter- 
mination. 

In  May,  1671,  a great  congress  of 
all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
including  the  Miamies,  who  had  been 
visited  at  Chicago  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
the  agent  of  Talon,  the  Intendant  of 
New  France,  was  held  at  Sault  St. 
Marie.  It  was  announced  that  they 
were  all  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  France. 

Whether  the  great  river  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  into  the  Gulf 
of  California  was  a question  on  which 
opinions  were  divided.  Some  hoped 
by  it  to  find  a new  route  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Father  Marquette,  who  had  estab- 
lished a mission  near  Michilimacinac, 
and  Sieur  Louis  Joliet,  appointed  by 
Count  Frontenac  (who  came  out  as 
Governor  of  the  French  Colony  in 
1672),  to  explore  the  western  river, 
with  five  other  Frenchmen,  in  two  ca- 
noes, set  out  from  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatius,  at  Michilimacinac,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1673.  Some  of  the  Me- 
nomonee Indians  endeavored  to  per- 
suade them  from  the  undertaking. 
They  represented  the  savages  on  the 
great  river  as  cruel  and  vicious,  and 
that  the  river  was  infested  by  mons- 
ters which  devoured  men  and  canoes. 

Undeterred  by  any  prospect  of  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  voyage,  they 
proceeded  on  their  way.  From  the 
Bay  of  the  Puants  they  found  the 
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ascent  of  the  rapids  difficult.  The 
sharp  stones  cut  the  feet  of  the  men 
who  hauled  the  canoes  up  the  rapids. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station 
which  terminated  the  former  explora- 
tions, they  found  natives  of  the  Mia- 
mies  and  Mascoutines  (Oumamies 
and  Machkontench  or  Fire  Nation  of 
Father  Allouez’s  narrative),  and  also 
some  of  the  “ Kickabeaux  ” whom 
Father  Allouez  mentions  as  being 
four  leagues  from  the  village  of  the 
Fire  Nation  at  the  time  of  his  first 
visit. 

This  place  was  their  real  point  of 
departure  on  new  explorations. 
Joliet  and  Marquette,  with  their  five 
Frenchmen,  were  the  first  white  men 
of  whose  travels  beyond  this  location 
of  the  “ Fire  Nation  ” there  is  any 
certain  account. 

To  this  point  Father  Allouez  had 
preceded  them  in  May,  1670,  and 
again  in  company  with  Father  Da- 
blon  in  September,  1670.  All  these 
Fathers  were  enraptured  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country  at  this  point, 
and  it  would  be  a point  of  some  his- 
toric interest  if  the  location  of  this 
Indian  village  could  be  determined, 
for  it  is  the  real  point  from  which 
Joliet  and  Marquette  began  their  voy- 
age of  discovery.  It  is  probable  that 
French  traders — perhaps  some  of  the 
five  Frenchmen  who  accompanied 
them — had  visited  this  village.  Gen- 
erally some  venturesome  traders  had 
preceded  the  missionaries  everywhere, 
and  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  some  of  the  party  with 
Joliet  and  Marquette. 


But  beyond  this  was  an  unknown 
region,  and  Father  Marquette  having 
assembled  the  old  men  of  the  village, 
explained  to  them  that  Joliet  was 
sent  by  the  Governor  of  New  France 
to  discover  new  countries  and  he  was 
sent  by  God  to  spread  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  With  presents  he  re- 
quested two  guides  to  put  them  on 
their  route. 

On  the  morning  of  June  10th,  they 
embarked  with  two  Miami  guides  to 
conduct  them  through  the  marshes 
and  small  lakes  and  wild  oats  (rice) 
which  often  obstructed  the  passage 
and  rendered  its  discovery  difficult,  to 
the  portage.  The  two  guides  con- 
ducted them  to,  and  assisted  them 
to  carry  their  canoes  across,  the  port- 
age of  “ two  thousand  seven  hundred 
paces.”  Then  the  guides  returned 
and  left  the  seven  Frenchmen  alone 
“in  this  unknown  country,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.” 

In  all  the  annals  of  discovery  there 
is  no  more  romantic  chapter  than  the 
voyage  of  those  seven  Frenchmen 
down  the  “Wisconsin”  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  they  reached  on  the  17  th 
of  June,  1673  ; down  that  river  to  a 
point  below  the  Arkansas,  and  their 
return  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  and 
Chicago  rivers  and  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Bay  des  Puants,  which  they 
reached  near  the  end  of  September. 
De  Soto  had  crossed  the  great  river 
near  its  mouth  a hundred  and  thirty- 
one  years  before,  but  it  was  with  a 
body  of  mail-clad  warriors  in  search 
of  gold  and  conquest.  When  Joliet 
and  Marquette,  with  their  five  com- 
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panions,  entered  it,  it  was  upon  a 
mission  of  peace  and  love.  “ France 
and  Christianity  stood  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.” 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  first  sailing 
vessel  that  passed  up  the  great  Lakes. 
On  the  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  the 
indomitable  but  unfortunate  La 
Salle  launched  the  first  craft  larger 
than  a canoe  ever  built  above  Niag- 
ara Falls — a vessel  of  about  sixty 
tons,  and  carrying  five  small  guns,  in 
which  he  sailed  to  Michilimacinack, 
where  he  established  a trading  house, 
and  then  to  Green  Bay.  This  vessel 
was  called  the  Griffin.  He  sent  her 
back  to  Niagara  September  18th, 
1679,  laden  with  furs  and  peltries  of 
great  value,  upon  which  he  depended 
to  retreive  his  fortune,  which  had 
become  involved.  But  the  Griffin 
and  her  crew  were  never  heard  of 
afterward,  and  it  was  a long  time  be- 
fore another  sailing  vessel  reached 
Green  Bay.  La  Salle  seems  to  have 
entertained  plans  of  colonization  on  a 
larger  scale  than  were  usual  among 
the  early  French  traders. 

Doubtless  the  routes  by  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  soon  became  a 
familiar  one  to  the  French  traders. 
In  1680  Hennepin,  who  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  Sioux  in  his  explora- 
tion of  the  upper  Mississippi,  was 
released  through  the  influence  of  a 
French  trader  and  returned  to  Que- 
bec by  way  of  those  rivers  and  Green 
Bay.  The  Baron  Le  Hontan  visited 
Green  Bay  in  1689,  and  went  across 
to  the  Mississippi. 


Green  Bay  became  the  central 
point  of  a great  traffic  which  passed 
through  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riv- 
ers between  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. As  nomadic  in  their  habits  as 
the  wild  tribes  with  whom  they  car- 
ried on  their  trade,  the  early  traders 
penetrated  wherever  there  was  water 
to  float  their  canoes,  and  native  men 
to  be  found  with  furs  and  peltries, 
and  wherever  they  went  the  devoted 
missionaries  were  close  after  or  pre- 
ceded them.  They  had  the  faculty 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  Indians,  and 
pursued  their  long,  lonely  journeys 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness  (ex- 
cepting among  the  Iroquois),  without 
fear  of  the  deadly  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  which  were  so  fatal 
among  the  early  English  colonists. 

The  French  were  not  colonists. 
The  traders  did  not  encourage  set- 
tlements, which  would  tend  to  nar- 
row the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  they  traded. 
The  priests  indulged  the  fond  dream 
of  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Church,  and  of  France,  by  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,  not  by  the 
settlement  of  white  men.  Frontenac, 
who  indulged  the  still  wilder  dream 
of  civilizing  the  nomadic  tribes  into 
French  subjects  and  citizens,  com- 
plained of  the  priests  that  they  did 
not  want  to  civilize  the  natives,  but 
desired  to  keep  them  in  perpetual 
wardship.  The  priests  knew  the 
Indian  character  better  than  Fronte- 
nac did.  So  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Fox  River 
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Valley  of  Wisconsin  was  familiar 
ground  to  the  traders  and  voyageurs 
and  missionaries.  The  former  traf- 
ficked with  the  wild  men  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  latter  preached  and 
prayed,  and  taught,  and  baptized 
dying  infants,  and  were  gathered  to 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  leaving  a 
romantic  historic  halo  over  these 
beautiful  waters  which  has  lingered 
here  two  centuries.  But,  if  no  canoe 


ASPEN,  COLORADO  : SOME  OF 


JASON  E. 

Jason  E.  Freeman,  who  is  one  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  Aspen,  be- 
longs to  that  vast  army  of  intelligent, 
persevering,  courageous  people  who 
have  gone  forth  from  the  land  of  the 
Puritans  to  build  up  new  industrial 
empires  on  the  broad  plains  and 
among  the  great  mountains  of  the 
West.  He  is  of  English  extraction, 
but  his  ancestors  located  in  New  Eng- 
land among  the  first  who  cast  their 
lot  upon  those  shores,  and  for  many 
generations  the  family  has  been  con- 
nected with  that  section.  It  was 
represented  in  the  patriot  army  of 
the  revolution,  his  paternal  grand- 
father having  served  with  distinction 
through  that  great  conflict.  This 
soldier  of  the  revolution  settled  at 
Lime,  N.  H.,  after  the  war,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death,  in  1799.  He 
left  a widow,  who  afterward  married 


had  ever  borne  trader  or  Jesuit  west 
of  Niagara,  the  course  of  the  history 
of  this  region  would  have  reached 
substantially  the  same  results  that 
have  been  reached. 

For,  since  history  began,  it  was 
only  conquerors,  like  the  Spanish,  or 
colonists,  like  the  English  invaders  of 
America,  who  changed  the  course  of 
history,  or  the  destiny  of  countries. 

George  Gary. 


ITS  FOUNDERS  AND  PIONEERS. 


FREEMAN. 

a Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  named 
Woodward,  resided  at  Bridgewater, 
Vt.,  where  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
Baptist  ministry,  the  duties  of  which 
were  combined  with  the  occupation  of 
farming. 

Daniel  Freeman,  father  of  J.  E. 
Freeman,  was  born  at  Lime,  N.  H. 
After  he  was  nine  years  of  age  his 
home  was  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where 
he  afterward  followed  the  occupation 
of  a tiller  of  the  soil.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Betsey  Woodward, 
six  children  being  born  to  them. 

Jason  E.  Freeman,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  on 
September  6th,  1839,  at  Pomfret,  Vt. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  usual 
New  England  style,  working  on  the 
farm,  and  being  employed  at  different 
times  in  a factory  and  in  a store,  and 
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attending  the  country  school  during 
a part  of  each  year.  He  remained 
beneath  the  paternal  roof  until  he 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The 
father  having  partially  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  hand,  for  many  years  Jason 
contributed  his  full  share  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  family. 

When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke 
out  the  patriotic  spirit  which  Mr. 
Freeman  had  inherited  from  his  rev- 
olutionary ancestors,  led  him  to  be 
among  the  first  to  answer  his  coun- 
try’s call  for  volunteers,  and  he  went 
forward  as  a member  of  the  First 
Vermont  Infantry,  of  which  Colonel 
Phelps  was  in  command,  under  a 
three  months’  enlistment.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  served  for 
several  months  in  a private  confiden- 
tial capacity  with  Major  Redfield 
Proctor,  of  the  Fifth  Vermont  Infan- 
try. In  1862  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Six- 
teenth Regiment,  of  the  Second 
Vermont  Brigade,  under  Colonel 
Wheelock  G.  Veasey,  this  being  in 
the  nine  months’  service.  Among  the 
engagements  in  which  this  brigade 
participated  was  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg. 

History  credits  the  Second  Ver- 
mont Brigade  with  distinguished, 
gallant  service  on  that  bloody  field, 
and  the  credit  was  won  for  it  largely 
by  the  Sixteenth  Regiment,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  fought 
as  a second  lieutenant.  The  only  in- 
jury that  he  sustained  during  the  war, 
was  received  in  this  battle.  He  was 
struck  by  a spent  ball,  and  often  suffers 
yet  from  the  contusion  that  resulted. 


That  Lieutenant  Freeman  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  su- 
perior officers,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Colonel  Veasey  to  go  to  Washington 
in  the  capacity  of  regimental  quarter- 
master, to  employ  transportation  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  for  the 
baggage,  etc.  This  commission  was 
performed  so  satisfactorily  that  the 
young  officer  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  highly  commenda- 
tory letters  from  his  superiors.  Lieu- 
tenant Freeman  enlisted  for  the  third 
time  in  March,  1865,  in  the  Sixth  Ver- 
mont Infantry,  but  in  a short  time  the 
long  war  was  over  and  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged. 

Returning  to  his  native  State,  he 
again  entered  the  ranks  of  civil  life, 
engaging  in  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  until  1878,  the 
three  last  years  of  the  period  being 
spent  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

In  1879  Mr.  Freeman  moved  to 
Colorado.  After  inspecting  various 
points  he  determined  to  go  to  Aspen, 
which  was  a newly  founded,  strag- 
gling camp  of  prospectors,  reached 
only  by  rugged  foot-trails  over  the 
mountains.  On  April  8th,  1880,  with 
two  companions  he  set  out  from 
Buena  Vista,  for  the  sixty-five  mile 
tramp.  Their  outfit  consisted  of  a 
hand  sled  loaded  with  bedding,  and 
500  pounds  of  provisions.  The  snow 
was  deep  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
trail  was  worn  into  such  a condition 
that  it  was  almost  impassable,  but, 
after  fifteen  days,  during  which  the 
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greatest  hardships  were  experienced, 
the  party  reached  their  destination. 
Life  in  the  young  city  however,  was 
not  surrounded  by  many  more  com- 
forts than  had  been  experienced 
along  the  trail.  Houses  of  any  kind 
were  extremely  scarce,  and  the  party 
found  themselves  compelled  to  resort 
to  a snow  dug-out  for  shelter.  This 
was  soon  supplanted  by  a “ tepe,” 
composed  of  poles  and  brush,  and, 
in  a short  time  the  party  were  able 
to  boast  of  a log  cabin  ; and  gradu- 
ally, comparative  comfort  was  se- 
cured, to  give  place,  in  its  turn,  to 
all  the  conveniences  of  modern  civil- 
ized life. 

Mr.  Freeman  soon  satisfied  himself 
that  Aspen  was  a place  of  vast 
possibilities.  He  readily  detected 
the  evidences  of  the  unbounded 
mineral  wealth  by  which  the  place 
was  surrounded,  and  busied  himself 
in  securing  property  along  the  great 
lode.  He  has  followed  the  mining 
business  -during  his  entire  residence 
in  Aspen,  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
large  and  valuable  interests  which 
are  managed  by  the  firm  of  Freeman 
& Root,  of  which  he  is  senior  mem- 
ber. During  one  period  of  eighteen 
months  he  was  also  engaged  in  the 
jewelry  business,  in  which  he  achieved 
very  satisfactory  success. 

All  worthy  local  objects  have  con- 
stantly met  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
hearty  support,  and  he  has  been 
prominently  connected  with  several 
of  the  fraternal  orders.  His  is  a 
prominent  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow, 
having  served  both  in  a official  ca- 


pacity, and  is  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican,  and  in 
1885  was  the  successful  candidate  of 
his  party  for  the  office  of  City 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  building 
up  th£  city,  and  has  become  exten- 
sively interested  in  city  property, 
being  the  owner  of  nine  fine  dwell- 
ings, which,  alone,  return  him  a 
comfortable  revenue.  Movements 
of  a public  character  have  universally 
received  his  countenance  and  assist- 
ance. He  joined  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  when  it  was  organized, 
and  in  April,  1889,  he  consented  to 
take  the  helm  as  president  of  the 
association. 

In  September,  1865,  Mr.  Freeman 
was  married  to  Miss  Addie  S.  Wood, 
of  Brandon,  Vt.  Four  children  were 
born  to  them,  two  only  being  now 
living,  Stella  L.  and  Mary  Freeman 
Parmenter,  the  latter  having  been 
adopted  when  a child  of  two  and 
one-half  years,  by  George  W.  Par- 
menter, of  Brandon,  Vt.  Their 
mother  died  in  January,  1874,  and  on 
January  10th,  1884,  Mr.  Freeman  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  M.  Plumb,  of 
Streator,  Illinois.  The  offspring  of 
this  union  is  one  child,  Nelson 
Herbert,  born  in  November,  1884. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  standing  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  of  various  offices 
having  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  public,  and  by  the  several  orders 
and  associations  with  which  he  is  con- 
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nected.  Those  who  know  him  best 
are  ever  ready  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  him  as  a man  and  as  a 
citizen,  and  there  are  none  with 


whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  who  do  not  honor  and 
respect  him. 

A.  N.  Towne. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  CLOUGH. 


In  the  “ Harlleian  Manuscript,  folio 
1917,”  in  the  British  Museum,  may  be 
seen  mention  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
Clough  family  of  Great  Britian. 
Richard  Clough  was  commonly  called 
“ Henry,”  or  the  “ Old,”  from  having 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  of 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  a period 
of  eventful  English  history  extend- 
ing from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

His  son,  Richard  Clough,  knight, 
was  an  eminent  merchant  and  part- 
ner of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  who,  at 
Sir  Richard’s  suggestion,  erected  the 
Royal  Exchange.  In  1567  he  built  on 
his  paternal  estate  the  family  mansion 
of  Plas  Clough,  Denbigh,  North 
Wales,  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants. 

The  same  authority  locates  branch- 
es of  this  old  family  in  Llwyn  Offa, 
County  Flint,  and  at  Clifton  House 
and  Newbald  Hall,  County  York. 
Rev.  John  Clough,  M.A.,  is  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  Clifton  House.  The 
motto  long  adopted  by  this  family  in 
England  is  sine  macula  macla , “ without 
the  least  flaw.”  The  family  seat  has 


been  at  Plas  Clough,  Denbigh,  more 
than  ten  generations.  Some  of  the 
family  crossed  the  line  into  Scotland. 
The  name  Clough  or  Clow,  is  evi- 
dently of  Scotch  origin,  signifying  a 
“ wooded  valley  by  the  roadside.” 

The  ancestor  of  the  Cloughs  of 
Maryland,  came  directly  from  Scot- 
land— first  to  New  York.  He  trans- 
mitted to  his  children  facts  concern- 
ing his  family  descent  and  their 
rights  to  landed  estates  substantially 
in  accord  with  the  information  de- 
rived from  the  Harlleian  Mss.,  but 
these  are  simply  tradition  now.  The 
legal  proof  of  lineal  descent  is  miss- 
ing, being  lost  by  the  burning  of  the 
Court  House  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
many  years  ago,  and  therefore  the 
title  to  property  of  immense  value, 
long  since  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitation. 

This  is  one  of  many  thousands  of  a 
similar  character,  the  result  of  the 
break-up  in  the  old  families  of  Eng- 
land— part  remaining  in  the  old  and 
part  removing  to  the  new  world.  The 
rupture  did  not  change  the  fact  of 
consanguinity,  though  it  rendered  it 
almost  uniformily  impossible  to  estab- 
lish that  fact  in  courts  constitution- 
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ally  inimical  to  the  admission  of  such 
proof. 

Mr.  John  A.  Clough,  President  of 
the  Colorado  Savings  Bank,  was  born 
in  Carolina  County,  Md.,  November 
26th,  1826.  After  acquiring  a com- 
mon school  education  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  in  which  he  continued  for 
three  years.  Farming  and  stock 
dealing  engaged  his  attention  until 
1862,  when  he  removed  to  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  Queen  Anne.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  business  until  1872, 
when  he  removed  to  Colorado,  arriv- 
ing in  Denver,  May  19th  of  that  year. 
As  a slaveholder  he  had  manumitted 
his  slaves  before  the  war  declared 
them  free.  Mr.  Clough  conceived 
that  his  experience  in  cattle  dealing 
and  raising  in  Maryland  might  be  of 
advantage  to  him  in  the  West.  This 
was  his  incentive  to  “go  West.”  The 
result  of  his  coming  to  this  country 
thus  actuated  is  now  a conspicuous 
page  in  the  history  of  “ The  Cattle 
upon  Colorado  Ranges.”  [An  article 
from  his  pen  on  this  subject  is  in  the 
February  number  of  this  magazine, 
current  year.] 

Mr.  Clough,  though  denied  the 
privilege  of  a liberal  education,  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Seminary  in 
1879  (out  of  which  grew  the  Denver 
University),  and  was  elected  trustee, 
treasurer  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Besides  contribut- 
ing liberally  to  the  building  and  en- 
dowment funds,  he  served  for  eight 
years  without  pay  as  treasurer,  when 
he  declined  a re-election,  which,  dur- 


ing the  erection  of  the  splendid  build- 
ings at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Arapahoe  streets,  was  no  sinecure. 
He  still  serves  as  trustee  and  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  start  a 
Manual  Training  School  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  Mr.  Clough 
entered  heartily  into  the  project  and 
was  the  third  largest  contributor  to 
the  funds  to  make  a start,  after  which 
Mr.  Haish  of  De  Kalb,  Ills.,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Bishop  Henry  W. 
Warren,  gave  $65,000  to  put  up  the 
present  Manual  Training  and  Medical 
School  Buildings.  On  the  laying  out 
of  that  beautiful  suburb  of  Denver, 
University  Park,  where  is  to  be 
located  the  permanent  University 
buildings,  on  a proposition  for 
friends  of  the  institution  to  build 
houses  in  the  park  to  start  a settle- 
ment, Mr.  Clough  was  the  first  to 
build  and  erected  in  1886  a two-story 
brick  dwelling. 

When  Mr.  Clough  sold  his  stock- 
yards,  etc.,  in  December,  1885,  with  a 
view  to  retiring  from  business,  he 
returned  to  Maryland  in  1886,  where 
he  spent  some  time  upon  his  farms  ; 
but  he  became  discontented  out  of 
business.  Therefore  in  June,  1887, 
when  Mr.  F.  K.  Atkins,  Walter  J. 
Wildman,  and  others  were  organizing 
the  Colorado  Savings  Bank,  Mr. 
Clough  took  an  interest.  This  bank 
opened  for  business  July  1st,  1887, 
with  a paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  with 
Mr.  Clough  as  President,  and  a 
board  of  well-known  business  men  as 
directors. 
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The  success  of  this  bank  has  been 
phenomenal,  notwithstanding  several 
previous  attempts  by  others  to  start 
Savings  Banks  had  not  succeeded. 
As  agents  of  the  Lombard  Invest- 
ment Company  they  have  loaned  in 
the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  over 
$2, 000,000  on  first  mortgage  bonds 
on  which  the  bank  gets  a commis- 
sion. Their  own  business  has  grown 
rapidly. 

REPORT  FOR  JANUARY,  l888. 

No.  of  Accounts,  709  Due  Depositors,  $ 56,089.62 

REPORT  FOR  JANUARY,  1889. 

No.  of  Accounts,  2,728  Due  Depositors,  $201,402.71 

REPORT  FOR  JANUARY,  1890. 

No.  of  Accounts,  7,120  Due  Depositors,  $524,303.22 

They  have  paid  the  stockholders 
eight  percent,  semi-annual  dividends 
and  carried  to  surplus  fund  and 
undivided  profits,  $39,378.13. 

His  first  wife  having  died,  Mr. 
Clough,  in  July,  1888,  married  Miss  A. 
E.  Carle,  a cultured  and  wealthy  lady 
of  Denver,  formerly  of  Palmyra,  N.Y., 
a member  of  the  old  Lawrence  Street 
M.  E.  Church,  and  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  building  fund  of  the 
new  Trinity  M.  E.  Church. 

In  subsequent  papers  in  this  Mag- 
azine upon  “ Methodism  in  Colorado,” 
the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Clough  in  the 
final  up-building  of  the  splendid 
temple  of  worship  known  as  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church  will  be  set  forth  more 
in  detail.  It  may  be  here  stated  that 
that  superb  structure  would  not  have 
been  located  on  the  splendid  site  it 
now  occupies  but  for  the  liberality 


of  Mr.  Clough’s  offer  to  give  one- 
fourth  of  the  money  necessary  to 
secure  the  site,  which  resulted  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  complete 
the  purchase.  His  munificent  con- 
tributions to  the  building  fund  also 
helped  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  superstructure,  thereby  giving 
to  Methodism  an  impetus  in  Colora- 
do resulting  in  greater  good  to  man 
and  the  glory  of  God. 

Mr.  Clough  is,  and  has  been  from 
its  commencement,  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  which  office  he  held 
for  years  in  the  old  Lawrence  Street 
Church,  of  which  Trinity  is  the  suc- 
cessor. His  membership  with  the  M. 
E.  Church  began  in  his  youth,  in 
Maryland,  when  his  resolution  to  be- 
come a church  member  was  coupled 
with  a resolve  to  give  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power  thereafter  for  the 
support  of  the  church  of  his  early 
choice.  What  he  has  done  in  helping 
to  build  and  repair  churches  and  par- 
sonages and  to  sustain  preachers  at 
weak  points  in  his  native  section,  is 
well  known  to  the  people  of  that 
community. 

He  told  the  writer,  with  something 
of  emotion  kindling  his  eye,  how  in 
his  early  boyhood  struggles  he  saved 
and  gave  as  his  year’s  offering,  twen- 
ty-two and  one-half  cents.  “ It  was 
more  of  a sacrifice  to  do  that  then,” 
said  Mr.  Clough,  “ than  to  give  what- 
ever I may  have  given  since.” 

Henr,y  Dudley  Teetor. 
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THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  COLORADO  * 


The  object  of  this  convention,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to 
the  resources  and  attractions  of  this 
grand  State  of  Colorado. 

A speaker  was  wanted  whose  inter- 
ests lie  in  all  portions  of  the  State, 
particularly  in  the  mining  towns,  and 
who  has  most  reason  to  feel  a deep 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
mining  district  and  a strong  sympa- 
thy with  the  miners,  and  the  choice 
fell  on  the  president  of  the  mining 
stock  exchange,  because  that  institu- 
tion has  already  on  its  list  mining 
properties  in  many  counties  in  the 
State,  namely  : Lake,  Park,  Pitkin, 
Gunnison,  Ouray,  San  Juan,  Summit, 
Boulder,  Gilpin,  and  Clear  Creek. 

The  success  of  the  exchange  is  de- 
pendent on  them,  is  working  with  and 
for  them,  and  the  miners  are  looking 
upon  it  as  the  gateway  out  of  their 
difficulties.  It  is  not  working  for  the 
great  cities,  but  for  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, but  you  cannot  help  the  miners 
without  helping  the  larger  towns.  It 


* At  a convention  of  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado, held  in  Denver,  on  February  12th  last, 
for  deliberation  upon  the  resources  of  that 
State  as  inducements  for  emigration  thither, 
George  F.  Batchelder,  President  of  the 
Colorado  Mining  Stock  Exchange,  upon  in- 
vitation, delivered  the  above  address. 


is  building  them  up  now  more  than 
any  other  influence,  and  success  for 
mines  is  success  for  the  cities  ; failure 
for  them  would  be  failure  for  the 
great  business  centers. 

It  is  a deplorable  fact,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Eastern  people,  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  mining  business. 
They  regard  it  as  illegitimate,  as  a 
lottery,  and  many  of  them  would 
rather  invest  in  the  Louisiana — they 
think  their  chances  would  be  better. 
Now,  there  is  some  cause  for  this.  En- 
thusiastic men  who  knew  little  about 
mining,  have  procured  capital  from 
men  who  knew  less  about  it,  and  put 
the  money  and  the  mine  in  charge  of 
men  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  result  has  been  disaster.  One  can 
hardly  see  how  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  Many  pools  have  been 
formed  among  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  one  of  their  number 
selected  to  take  the  money  and  go 
and  buy  a prospect  (they  not  having 
money  enough  to  buy  a mine),  and 
here  the  result  has  again  been  disas- 
terous.  Why?  Because  an  inexperi- 
enced person  has  tried  to  do  the 
business. 

But  I say  mining  is  a legitimate 
business,  and  I think  I can  prove  it. 
Every  one  will  acknowledge  that 
farming  is  a legitimate-business.  Well, 
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go  to  a farming  country  and  look  at 
the  railroads.  See  a freight  train  go 
by  and  count  the  cars — thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  and  sometimes  sixty  cars  loaded 
with  grain  hauled  by  one  engine. 
What  is  the  financial  condition  of  the 
road?  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  get 
money  to  pay  the  men,  and  look  at 
the  roadbed.  The  ground  is  naturally 
so  level  and  even  that  the  track  could 
almost  have  been  laid  without  grading. 

MINING  ROADS. 

Now  look  at  the  railroads  in  a min- 
ing country.  I am  referring  to  the 
most  mountainous  part,  where  the 
mines  are.  Count  the  cars — instead 
of  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty,  count 
three,  four,  five,  and  six.  I know  one 
road  that  considers  two  loaded  cars  a 
good  train  for  one  engine.  Then  look 
at  the  roadbed.  One  would  almost 
think  the  grading  of  a rod  of  it  would 
cost  more  than  a mile  in  the  farming 
country,  and  what  is  the  financial  con- 
diton  of  these  roads  ? Why  the  annual 
passes  on  Otto  Mears’  road  are  made 
of  pure  silver,  beautifully  engraved  at 
a cost  of  $8  or  $10  each.  I haven’t 
got  one,  but  I know  a man  who  has. 
Now,  if  it  costs  ten  times  as  much  to 
build  railroads  in  a mining  country 
and  ten  times  as  much  to  operate 
them  as  it  does  in  a farming  conntry 
(and  the  road  still  makes  money), 
why  not  say  that  mining  is  ten  times 
as  legitimate  and  ten  times  as  profit- 
able as  farming.  I believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I say  men  have 
become  ten  times  as  wealthy  by  min- 
ing as  any  one  has  by  farming. 

The  miners  want  money  to  open  up 


their  mines.  To  attract  it  here  you 
must  devise  some  better  plan  of  ope- 
ration than  that  of  former  years.  The 
mining  speculations  of  the  last  de- 
cade, brought  discredit  upon  mining, 
because  the  whole  business  was  badly 
and  wrongly  managed,  or  rather  it 
had  no  management.  It  drifted  with- 
out a rudder  on  the  rocks. 

Under  the  old  method  the  capital- 
ists must  keep  putting  up  more  money 
or  lose  the  whole  investment,  and  the 
miner  had  to  keep  giving  up  another 
sixteenth,  eighth  or  quarter  of  his 
mine  to  prevent  losing  the  whole  of 
it.  This  kind  of  work  went  on  till 
capital  could  not  be  obtained  for  min- 
ing purposes.  A year  ago  a miner 
could  not  find  anywhere  men  who 
would  furnish  funds  to  aid  him  in  his 
work,  so  his  property  must  remain 
idle.  While  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  have 
money  to  invest,  who  would  gladly 
aid  the  miner  and  share  his  profits,  if 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  fairly  pre- 
sented, and  some  plan  devised  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  all  parties.  This 
calls  for  an  organized  plan,  for  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  the  State. 
For  its  location  at  the  point  from 
which  the  arteries  of  business  diverge, 
and  connect  with  every  mining  dis- 
trict. It  should  be  composed  of  min- 
ing men  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  all  kinds  of  mines,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  They  should  be 
able  in  a day  to  visit  any  of  the  mines 
and  ascertain  the  whole  truth  about 
them.  This  should  give  the  investor, 
great  or  small,  as  good  a chance  to 
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make  money  out  of  the  product  of  a 
mine  or  the  development  of  a pros- 
pect, or  a rich  strike  in  either,  as  the 
hardy,  fearless,  tireless  prospector 
has.  They  should  ascertain  the  loca- 
tion, area,  title,  quality  and  value  of 
every  property  offered  for  sale.  They 
should  save  the  miner  from  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  his  property  idle,  or  of 
giving  three-fourths  of  it  away  for 
capital  to  work  it.  They  should  give 
to  every  owner  the  opportunity  to  re- 
alize the  cash  for  his  mining  interests 
any  day  and  every  day.  These  in- 
ducements should  be  so  set  forth  and 
made  known  as  to  bring  the  investor 
to  the  aid  of  the  miner  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage.  Briefly,  these  are  the 
things  required  to  be  done  to  draw 
the  desired  people  and  the  needed 
capital.  You  have  now  started  out  in 
the  right  direction.  Go  on  and  take 
such  measures  as  will  make  known 
these  things,  that  you  so  well  know, 
to  the  many  that  do  not  know  them, 
and  your  object  will  be  accomplished. 

CHASING  SHINING  ORES. 

There  is  no  prize  that  can  be  offered 
for  which  people  will  travel  so  far, 
endure  so  great  hardships,  climb  so 
high  on  the  mountains  or  burrow  so 
deep  in  the  earth  as  for  silver  and 
gold.  These  precious  metals  drew 
all  the  inhabitants  of  California  across 
the  broad  continent  and  caused  the 
building  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways. They  drew  all  the  people  of 
Colorado  over  the  plains,  and  the 
whistle  of  countless  locomotives  fol- 
lowed in  their  track.  If  you  wish  to 
attract  people  and  capital  to  Colo- 


rado, you  have  only  to  put  before 
them  the  plain  facts  regarding  the 
beautiful  climate,  the  blue,  sunny 
skies,  the  clear  mountain  streams,  and 
the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the 
mines  and  of  the  soil. 

Permit  me  to  refer  for  a moment  to 
some  facts  about  soils  that  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation. 

A RICH  GARDEN. 

This  is  a great  State,  an  empire  in 
size,  a kingdom  in  wealth.  I know  of 
a piece  of  ground  within  its  borders, 
two  miles  wide  and  three  miles  long. 
Call  it  a garden  spot  if  you  will, 
bought  less  than  a dozen  years  ago 
for  $5  per  acre,  which  has  yielded  an 
average  of  $3,000  per  acre  each  year. 
The  product  for  twelve  years  amounts 
to  $36,000  per  acre,  and  the  whole 
garden  of  two  by  three  miles,  has 
produced  in  twelve  years  $140,000,- 
000.  What  sort  of  soil  are  you  hunt- 
ing for  ? That  garden  is  the  door-yard 
of  the  city  of  Leadville.  I can  show 
you  a patch  of  ten  acres  in  that  door- 
yard  that  has  in  it  a visible  crop 
already  grown  and  waiting  to  be  har- 
vested, worth  $1,000,000  per  acre. 
Practically  it  is  a storehouse  for  $10,- 
000,000  in  value.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
had  it  in  his  department,  he  would 
groan  with  economical  anguish  at  the 
immense  expense  of  storing  it.  I can 
take  you  to  one  acre  in  that  garden 
spot  and  show  you  a hole  in  the 
ground  from  which  has  been  taken 
$5,000,000  worth  of  mud  and  dirt. 

What  sort  of  soil  do  they  want  ? 

If  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  had  his  way,  I suppose  that 
hole  would  be  filled  up  with  the  pro- 
duct that  came  from  it,  and  a ware- 
house receipt  issued  for  the  whole 
$5,000,000.  If  you  want  thousands 
of  people  and  millions  of  money  to 
come  to  Colorado  and  open  up  your 
mines,  buy  your  real  estate,  cultivate 
your  lands  and  build  factories  to  turn 
out  every  good  thing  under  the  sun, 
tell  them  this  new  and  almost  uncul- 
tivated State,  produced  last  year 
$36,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  from 
beneath  her  soil. 

Tell  them  there  is  always  a ready 
market  for  this  product,  an  unlimited 
demand  ; that  all  people,  in  all  coun- 
tries, through  all  civilized  times,  have 
obtained  all  they  could  of  it,  yet  there 
has  never  been  a surplus  nor  a natural 
and  honest  decline  in  its  value.  Tell 
them  it  commands  and  controls  all 
other  products  all  over  the  round 
globe.  Tell  them  there  is  no  other 
country,  no  other  State  which  produ- 
ces so  much  of  it  to  the  acre  or  has 
so  many  acres  containing  it  as  Colo- 
rado. The  reports  of  1889  tell  us 
that  real  estate  was  sold  in  that  year 
in  the  city  of  Denver,  to  the  amount 
of  $60,000,000.  This  investment  at 
ten  per  cent,  would  give  a gross  in- 
come of  $6,000,000  a year.  This  is  a 
grand  showing.  Figure  your  mining 
property  on  the  same  basis,  and  at 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  the  annual 
product  of  $36,000,000  makes  the 
mines  of  Colorado  worth  $360,000,- 
000.  That  is  the  sum  of  money  a 
mining  trust  syndicate  must  raise  to 

own  and  control  our  paying  mines. 
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But  this  is  reckoning  value  only  on 
mines  that  are  producing.  There  are 
as  many  others,  now  only  prospects, 
that  will  be  producers  of  as  much 
more  bye  and  bye  if  capital  comes  in 
to  open  them  up. 

LOOKING  FOR  ANOTHER  LEADVILLE. 

If  you  can  tell  them  where  there 
will  be  discovered  another  mineral 
deposit  like  that  of  Leadville,  thou- 
sands of  people  and  capital  will  rush 
to  the  spot ; but  there  is  only  one 
Leadville  in  the  wTorld,  and  it  is  a bet- 
ter place  to  make  money  to-day  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  is  producing 
more  net  profit  each  and  every  year. 
There  are  undeveloped  claims  lying  in 
the  Leadville  belt  as  good  as  any  yet 
found.  Tell  your  Eastern  capitalists 
that  the  opportunities  for  intelligent 
and  successful  mining  are  abundant 
in  every  mining  district  in  the  State, 
as  good  and  abundant  as  they  ever 
were.  Now  I will  give  you  a pointer, 
and  if  you  choose  you  can  give  it  out 
to  the  wTorld.  Every  ten  years  there 
has  been  a mining  boom.  In  1849 
and  1850  it  was  in  California.  In 
i860  at  Leadville  (Pike’s  Peak  times). 
In  1870  at  Virginia  City  and  Dead- 
wood.  In  1880  at  Leadville  again. 
This  is  1890,,  and  the  regular  boom  is 
due.  The  country  is  prepared  for  it ; 
much  has  been  learned  about  mining 
in  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  steadily 
grown  in  favor  ; it  is  known  to  be 
paying  more  and  steadier  profits  than 
ever  before.  Capital  awaits  a fair  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  it,  labor  is  anx- 
ious to  be  called  to  it,  the  time  is  ripe 
for  it,  and  if  you  can  show  a good 
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method  for  investing  and  working, 
and  point  out  the  place  where  the 
next  mining  boom  will  develop,  the 
people  and  capital  will  be  there.  I 
have  not  the  time  to  explain  all  the 
reasons  for  things,  but  I will  state 
what  I believe  to  be  true,  and  am 
ready  to  back  it  up  with  reasons  if 
you  want  them. 

The  location  of  the  next  mining 
boom  can  now  be  named.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  ore  has  been  proven,  the 
methods  of  treating  it  are  understood, 
the  area  of  it  is  immense,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  it  is  the  whole  State  of  Col- 
orado, and  it  has  already  begun. 

The  applications  for  mineral  pa- 
tents are  enormously  large  ; larger 
than  they  have  been  since  1883.  They 
were  largely  increased  in  December, 
and  in  no  year  have  there  been  so 
many  in  the  month  of  January,  as  in 
January,  1890.  Many  properties  that 


have  been  idle  for  years  are  starting 
up  work.  There  is  rapidly  increasing 
activity  in  our  mining  camps.  Some 
mines  are  now  producing  ore  which 
were  idle  prospects  a few  months 
ago.  Hundreds  of  people  are  now 
investing  thousands  of  dollars  every 
day  in  mining  property  in  this  State, 
through  the  Colorado  Mining  Stock 
Exchange.  If  you  send  out  the  infor- 
mation that  can  be  honestly  given  to 
the  world  about  the  mining  business 
of  the  State,  you  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  astonish  many  people  who 
will  read  the  paper.  When  you  have 
compiled  your  array  of  such  facts  and 
come  to  read  them  over,  you  will  be 
yourselves  astonished.  Our  product 
will  soon  be  increased  to  $50,000,000 
and  $69,000,000  per  annum,  and  those 
are  now  living  who  will  see  the  an- 
nual product  of  Colorado  $100,000,000. 

George  F.  Batchelder. 


SEATTLE. 

A CHAPTER  FROM  AN  UNCOMPLETED  HISTORY. 


At  first  thought  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting a historical  sketch  of  the 
ambitious  young  cities  of  the  far 
Northwest  appears  to  be  absurd. 
Only  within  a few  months  have  these 
cities  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
world  which  was  before  unconscious 
of  their  existence.  It  is  as  if  they  had 
come  into  existence  in  a night — as  if 
the  logging  camp  or  milling  post  of 
June  had  by  some  marvelous  trans- 
formation become  the  growing  and 
busy  city  of  July. 


The  history  of  such  cities,  one  natu- 
rally thinks,  is  all  before  them.  Their 
past  is  too  brief  to  require  research 
or  to  justify  narration. 

Such  an  opinion,  though  it  might 
be  a natural  one,  would  not  by  any 
means  be  a correct  one.  Such  cities 
as  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane 
Falls  do  everything  rapidly,  and  they 
make  history  with  the  same  rapidity 
that  they  do  everything  else.  Their 
historical  epochs  are  measured  by 
months  rather  than  by  years.  In  a 
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fraction  of  a life-time  of  a generation 
the  oldest  of  them  has  passed  through 
the  periods  of  isolated  settlement, 
Indian  warfare,  frontier  development, 
and  border  lawlessness,  and  has  taken 
a place  among  the  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  Republic.  It  has  had  its 
lynchings  and  its  labor  troubles.  It 
has  had  its  race  war.  Finally,  it  has 
had  the  baptism  of  fire  which  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
American  cities. 

There  are  to  be  seen  daily  upon  the 
streets  of  Seattle  men,  and  some  of 
them  are  scarcely  more  than  middle- 
aged,  who  have  participated  in  the 
events  of  all  of  these  epochs  of  the 
city’s  history;  who  have  helped  to  cut 
away  the  trees  from  land  now  covered 
with  pretentious  buildings  ; who  have 
fought  Indians  where  now  is  the 
heart  of  the  city  ; who  have  borne 
their  part  in  the  varied  events  of 
frontier  life,  and  are  now  a part  of 
the  civilization  which  they  have 
helped  to  create.  To  the  thoughtful 
the  sight  of  these  men,  ordinary  men 
of  business  with  no  trace  of  the  pion- 
eer about  them,  as  they  mingle  with 
the  crowds  upon  the  streets  of  their 
city,  is  of  extraordinary  interest.  It 
is  as  if  the  founders  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  been  awakened  from  a 
long  sleep  and  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  prosperity  which  they  had  creat- 
ed. It  is  as  if  stout  Benjamin  Church 
still  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett  bay,  or  as  if  Daniel  Boone 
were  to  return  to  the  Kentucky  of  to- 
day. Nowhere  but  in  the  great  West 
have  the  era  of  exploration  and  early 


settlement  and  the  era  of  commercial 
importance  been  concentrated  in  the 
life-time  of  a single  generation.  No- 
where but  here  has  the  pioneer  seen 
the  full  result  of  his  labors. 

The  original  settlement  of  Seattle 
was  made  on  February  15th,  1852,  by 
Carson  D.  Boren,  W.  N.  Bell  and  Ar- 
thur A.  Denny,  who  on  that  day  lo- 
cated claims  on  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 
Some  five  months  before  this  a settle- 
ment had  been  made  by  J.  N.  Low 
and  D.  T.  Denny  upon  Alki  Point, 
about  four  miles  from  Seattle.  Upon 
this  settlement  the  ambitious  name  of 
New  York  Was  conferred  by  its  found- 
ers. Between  New  York  and  the 
younger  settlement  of  Seattle  there 
was  for  a time  a struggle  for  suprem- 
acy, but  Seattle  won  a decisive  vic- 
tory and  before  many  years  had  passed 
the  people  of  New  York  gave  up  the 
contest,  deserted  their  settlement,  and, 
removing  to  Seattle,  united  their  for- 
tunes with  those  of  their  late  rivals. 
The  triumph  of  the  younger  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  due  in  a great 
degree  to  the  fact  that  Henry  L.  Yes- 
ler,  who  had  come  to  Puget  Sound  in 
search  of  a site  for  a saw-mill,  had 
selected  Seattle  as  the  scene  of  his 
operations.  He  arrived  in  Seattle  in 
the  autumn  of  1852,  and  the  original 
settlers  gladly  shifted  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  claims  in  order  to 
make  room  for  him.  The  saw-mill 
which  he  erected  though  not  a very 
extensive  one,  was  the  first  built  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  its  location  at  Se- 
attle at  once  gave  that  place  an  irm 
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portant  position  among  the  tiny  set- 
tlements which  had  been  made  here 
and  there  upon  the  edge  of  the  unex- 
plored forest  which  stretched  away 
in  every  direction  from  the  waters  of 
the  Sound. 

In  spite  of  its  saw-mill,  however, 
the  growth  of  Seattle  was  so  slow  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible.  The 
arrival  of  each  new  settler  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  marking  an 
era  in  the  growth  of  the  place.  The 
life  of  the  settlers  was  hard  and  un- 
satisfactory. They  were  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  world  almost 
as  completely  as  if  their  settlement 
had  been  formed  upon  an  unknown 
island.  Mails  were  received  only  at 
long  intervals,  and  the  Sound  was 
navigated  only  by  canoe.  The  saw- 
mill gave  uncertain  employment  to  a 
few  of  the  men,  and  the  others  farmed 
upon  small  patches  of  land  from 
which  they  had  cleared  the  forest,  or 
eked  out  an  uncertain  livelihood  by 
trading  with  their  fellow-settlers  or 
with  the  Indians,  of  whom  thousands 
then  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Sound.  Occasionally  a vessel  came 
from  San  Francisco  for  a cargo  of 
piles.  The  arrival  of  such  a vessel 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  set- 
tlers dropped  their  usual  occupations, 
a id  everybody  went  to  work  at  cut- 
ting piles  until  the  cargo  was  com- 
plete. There  was  little  money  in 
circulation,  and  the  most  extravagant 
values  were  placed  upon  ordinary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing.  Pork 
and  butter  were  brought  around 


Cape  Horn,  the  flour  from  Chili,  and 
the  sugar  was  brought  in  mats  from 
China. 

Arthur  A.  Denny,  in  a volume  of 
reminiscences  which  he  has  published, 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  in  the  fall  of  1852  : “That 
fall  I paid  ninety  dollars  for  two  bar- 
rels of  pork,  and  twenty  dollars  for  a 
barrel  of  flour.  I left  one  barrel  of 
the  pork  on  the  beach  in  front  of  my 
cabin,  as  I supposed  above  high  tide, 
until  it  was  needed.  Just  about  the 
time  to  roll  it  up  and  open  it  there 
came  a high  tide  and  heavy  wind  at 
night,  and  like  the  house  that  was 
built  upon  the  sand  it  fell,  or  anyway 
it  disappeared.  It  was  the  last  bar- 
.rel  of  pork  in  King  county,  and  the 
loss  of  it  was  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity to  be  a very  serious  matter. 
There  were  different  theories  about  it. 
Some  said  it  would  float  and  had 
gone  out  to  sea.  Others  thought  it 
had  rolled  down  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  into  deep  water.  We  all  turned 
out  at  low  tide  in  the  night  with  tor- 
ches, and  searched  the  beach  from 
the  head  of  the  bay  to  Smith’s  cove, 
but  the  pork  has  not  yet  been  heard 
from.  A/ter  the  loss  of  the  pork  our 
flour  and  hard  bread  gave  out,  but 
fortunately  we  had  a good  supply  of 
sugar,  syrup,  tea  and  coffee,  and  with 
fish  and  venison  we  got  along  quite 
well  while  we  had  potatoes,  but 
finally  they  gave  out.  We  then  had 
to  make  a canoe  voyage  to  the  Indian 
settlement  on  Black  river  to  get  a 
fresh  stock  of  potatoes.  Flour  sold 
as  high  as  forty  dollars  a barrel,  but 
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finally  the  stock  was  exhausted  so 
that  it  could  not  be  had  on  the  Sound 
at  any  price,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel,  which  did  not  occur  for  six 
weeks  or  more.” 

In  spite  of  these  discouragements, 
however,  the  settlers  continued  to  be- 
lieve that  Seattle  would  eventually 
become  a city,  and  they  did  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  growth.  On  May  23d,  1853,  the 
first  plat  of  the  town  was  filed  by  A. 
A.  Denny  and  C.  D.  Boren.  On  Au- 
gust 27th,  of  the  same  year,  a post- 
office  was  established  with  A.  A. 
Denny  as  postmaster,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  town  was  incorporat- 
ed, Richard  Atkins  being  the  first 
Mayor. 

At  first  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  white  set- 
tlers on  Puget  Sound  were  exceed- 
ingly friendly.  As  time  passed, 
however,  a feeling  of  suspicion,  and 
finally  of  hostility  arose.  A few  mur- 
ders w^ere  committed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  whites  retaliated.  A succes- 
sion of  retaliations  and  counter-retal- 
iations continued  until  the  feeling 
engendered  culminated  in  the  exten- 
sive Indian  uprising  of  1855.  The 
war  which  followed  effectually  broke 
the  power  of  the  northwestern  Indi- 
ans, but  it  was  a disasterous  event 
for  Seattle.  The  settlement  narrowly 
escaped  extinction.  On  January  26th, 
1856,  it  was  attacked  by  a large  body 
of  Indians.  The  settlers  retreated  to 
a block-house  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  through- 
out the  entire  day  a battle  raged  be- 


tween them  and  their  Indian  assail- 
ants. The  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Decatur,  which  happened  to  be 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  landed 
a force  of  marines  to  assist  the  set- 
tlers and.  also  shelled  the  woods  in 
which  the  Indians  were  secreted.  It 
is  generally  agreed  by  those  who  took 
part  in  this  battle,  that  the  accidental 
presence  of  the  Decatur  alone  saved 
Seattle  from  destruction.  As  it  was, 
the  Indians  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  after  having  destroyed  a number 
of  dwellings  and  killed  two  of  the 
settlers,  Robert  Wilson  and  Milton 
G.  Holgate. 

The  Indian  war  left  the  entire  Pu- 
get Sound  region  in  a state  of  ex- 
haustion which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  a country  in  which  civ- 
ilization had  obtained  a firmer  foot- 
hold. Settlements  were  deserted. 
Valleys  which  had  been  brought  un- 
der cultivation  were  left  in  solitude, 
and  the  forest  soon  reclaimed  the 
clearings  upon  which  the  settlers  had 
raised  their  crops.  Everywhere  there 
was  discouragement  and  almost  des- 
pair. Many  of  the  settlers  returned 
to  the  East  and  others  removed  to 
Oregon  or  to  California.  Those  who 
remained  appear  to  have  fallen  into  a 
lethargy  which  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  distant  thunders  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, and  which  was  ended  only  a 
short  time  before  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  Seattle  felt 
the  effects  of  the  disaster  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  country.  For  almost 
twenty  years  after  the  attack  by  the 
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Indians,  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
slow  and  uncertain.  Its  people  were 
greatly  disappointed  that  it  was  not 
made  the  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  but  they  were  not 
discouraged.  By  extraordinary  ex 
ertions  they  succeeded  in  building  a 
railroad  to  the  coal  fields  to  the  south 
and  east,  and  they  thus  established 
an  industry  which  re'ndered  theii 
town  fairty  prosperous  .in  the  midst 
of  the  stagnation  which  surrounded  it. 

During  this  period  of  slow  growth, 
the  people  of  Seattle  were  active  and 
sanguine.  If  their  town  did  not  in- 
crease rapidly  in  population  and 
wealth,  it  was  not  because  they  did 
not  agitate  far-reaching  plans  for  its 
advancement.  They  had  an  abund- 
ance of  spare  time,  and  they  emplo3Tea 
a portion  of  it  in  planning  extensive 
railway  systems  which  have  never 
been  built,  and  devising  giant  enter- 
prises which  have  never  become  real- 
alities.  Their  intellectual  activity 
was  phenomenal.  Though  the  town 
had  less  than  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, it  supported  three,  and  some- 
times four,  daily  newspapers  ; though, 
to  be  sure,  the  support  was  not  all 
that  the  enterprising  editors  might 
have  wished.  Philosophical  and  re- 
ligious, as  well  as  political  questions, 
were  freely  discussed,  and  intellects 
were  developed  which  have  enabled 
the  older  residents  of  Seattle  to 
maintain  themselves  creditably  in 
every  branch  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  against  the  competition 
of  the  well-equipped  men  who  have 
more  recently  made  Washington  their 


home.  During  one  unusually  dull 
year,  when  the  newspapers  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  for  telegraphic 
service,  one  wealthy  citizen  paid  for 
the  service  for  one  of  the  papers,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  news  of 
the  day  before  him  each  morning, 
and  in  order,  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  his  fellow  citizens  might  not  fall 
behind  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

These  years  of  slow  growth,  almost 
of  stagnation,  were  not  wasted. 
They  prepared  the  people  of  Seattle 
for  the  years  of  prosperity  that  were 
to  follow.  The  change  came  when  it 
became  apparent  that  under  the 
management  of  Henry  Villard,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  would  be 
pushed  to  completion.  The  attention 
of  the  country  was  attracted  toward 
the  Puget  Sound  region.  Immigrants 
began  *to  come  in  more  rapidly, 
capital  was  invested  in  various  en- 
terprises, and  western  Washington 
began  to  recover  from  the  blight 
which  the  Indian  War  had  brought 
upon  it  more  than  twenty  years 
before.  The  first  place  to  feel  this 
quickening  and  reviving  impulse  was 
Seattle,  and,  almost  before  its  people 
realized  it,  the  town  had  begun  the 
rapid  growth  which  they  had  been 
persistently  predicting  from  the  day 
that  Boren  and  Denny  had  filed  their 
first  plat.  The  growth  of  Seattle 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1879 
or  1880.  In  the  Spring  of  the  latter 
year  the  population  exceeded  three 
thousand,  and  three  years  later  it 
exceeded  ten  thousand.  This  rapid 
growth  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
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the  people.  With  one  accord  they 
decided  that  the  manifest  destiny  of 
Seattle  was  about  to  be  realized. 
Already  they  looked  upon  their  city 
as  a metropolis.  They  built  ware- 
houses, graded  streets,  planned  the 
erection  of  a big  hotel,  and  a preten- 
tious opera  house.  It  gives  one  a 
painful  shock  to  note  that  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  business  activity,  three 
murderers  wmre  lynched  in  the  public 
square.  The  incongruity  of  this  is 
only  apparent,  however.  The  fron- 
tier cannot  become  civilized  in  a day, 
and  frontier  methods  do  not  at  once 
give  way  to  the  influences  of  com- 
mercial activity  and  financial  strength. 
In  January,  1882,  the  month  in  which 
the  lynching'  occurred,  Seattle  was  in 
the  midst  of  its  transition  from  a 
frontier  town  to  a great  commercial 
city,  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  its 
merchants  turned  aside  from  their 
business  to  administer  frontier  jus- 
tice where  they  deemed  it  necessary. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Seattle  which 
began  in  1879,  did  not  continue  as 
the  people  of  Seattle  fondly  hoped  it 
would.  The  disaster  which  befell 
Henry  Villard  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
1883  was  a serious  blow  to  Washing- 
ton. The  development  of  the  coun- 
try was  arrested  and  numerous  prom- 
ising enterprises  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  end.  Seattle  suffered  with 
the  country  around  it.  Though  its 
merchants  and  business  men  weather- 
ed the  storm  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  in  view  of  the  youth  of 
the  city  and  its  institutions,  the  growth 


of  Seattle  was  checked.  For  about 
•four  years  the  population  remained 
stationary,  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand.  Business  was  depressed 
in  all  its  branches,  and  even  the  most 
sanguine  began  to  fear  that  the  real- 
ization of  their  hopes  was  further 
away  than  they  had  deemed  possible. 

This  period  of  business  depression 
culminated  in  an  organized  attempt  to 
drive  the  Chinese  residents  out  of  the 
entire  Puget  Sound  basin.  The  logi- 
cal connection  between  a business 
depression  and  an  anti-Chinese  move- 
ment is  not  apparent,  but  it  exists, 
nevertheless.  The  depression  had 
thrown  large  numbers  of  men  out  of 
employment.  Money  was  scarce  and 
wages  low.  There  was  much  idleness 
and  some  suffering.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  easy  to  foment  an 
agitation  of  any  kind,  and  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  agi- 
tation should  be  directed  against 
Chinese  labor.  In  August,  1885,  the 
camp  of  a party  of  Chinese  hop-pick- 
ers at  Squak,  twenty  miles  distant 
from  Seattle,  was  attacked  at  mid- 
night and  three  or  four  of  the  China- 
men were  killed.  In  the  following 
month  an  “anti-Chinese  congress,” 
with  delegates  from  many  places, 
assembled  at  Seattle.  This  body  is- 
sued an  edict  that  the  Chinese  must 
leave  Western  Washington  before  No- 
vember 1st.  As  the  Chinese  did  not 
see  fit  to  accept  this  invitation  to  de- 
part, the  agitation  grew  in  intensity 
and  at  length  assumed  a dangerous 
phase.  During  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber the  Chinese  were  driven  from 
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almost  all  of  the  smaller  towns  on  the 
Sound.  On  November  4th  they  were 
expelled  from  Tacoma,  and  only  the 
most  extraordinary  precautions  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  prevented  their 
expulsion  from  Seattle. 

After  the  expulsion  from  Tacoma, 
the  agitation  apparently  ceased.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  February 
7th,  1886,  however,  a mob  assailed 
the  Chinese  quarters  in  Seattle  and 
began  the  work  of  expulsion.  The 
authorities  made  every  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  Chinamen  by  means  of  the 
local  militia  assisted  by  a sheriff ’s 
posse,  but  during  an  entire  day  the 
mob  had  control  of  the  city.  On 
the  following  day  a brief  conflict 
took  place  on  the  streets,  and  one  of 
the  rioters  was  killed.  After  this  oc- 
currence the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory proclaimed  martial  law  over 
Seattle,  and  several  companies  of 
United  States  troops  were  brought  to 
the  city.  No  further  attempt  was 
made  to  molest  the  Chinamen,  and  as 
the  business  depression,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  agitation,  passed 
away,  the  bitterness  which  it  had  en- 
gendered disappeared. 

The  later  growth  of  Seattle  dates 
from  the  last  months  of  1886,  when 
Western  Washington  began  to  revive 
from  the  • effects  of  the  collapse  of 
1883.  As  before,  Seattle  at  once  took 
the  lead  in  growth  and  enterprise, 
and  its  population  has  continued  to 
increase  to  the  present  time  at  a rate 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  American  cities.  During  the  past 
year  the  city  was  visited  by  a fire 
which  swept  away  its  business  dis- 


trict and  obliterated  the  old  land- 
marks which  the  settlers  loved  to 
point  out  to  those  who  visited  the 
city.  Destructive  as  this  fire  was, 
entailing  a loss  of  about  eight  million 
dollars,  it  did  not  discourage  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
have  had  an  exhilirating  effect.  It 
nerved  them  to  new  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  position  which  their  city  had 
taken.  The  years  which  the  settlers 
of  Seattle  had  spent  in  meditation  on 
the  shore  of  Puget  Sound  had  bred 
in  them  a spirit  which  defied  disaster. 
With  an  unconcern  which  baffles  de- 
scription, they  assured  themselves 
that  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the 
best  portion  of  their  city  was  a 
benefit  rather  than  a calamity.  They 
replatted  the  streets,  changed  the 
grades,  and  set  to  work  to  build  a 
better  city  than  that  which  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  growth  of  Seattle  in  popula- 
tion and  business  importance  has 
been  more  rapid  and  more  substan- 
tial since  the  great  conflagration  than 
during  any  other  period  of  its  history. 
New  business  blocks  have  been 
erected  by  the  score.  An  army  of 
workmen  is  employed  upon  im- 
provements, both  public  and  private, 
of  the  most  extensive  nature.  On 
every  hand  are  to  be  seen  the  indica- 
tions of  prosperity  and  of  rapid  and 
substantial  growth.  It  is  evident 
to  the  most  careless  observer  that 
Seattle  will  soon  be  such  a city  as 
even  its  sanguine  founders  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  on  the  shores  of 
Puget  Sound. 

Frederic  James  Grant. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  * 

THE  RAILROAD  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHICAGO. 


The  Chicago  of  to-day,  the  great 
Northwest  of  to-day  and  the  greater 
Northwest  of  to-morrow,  could  never 
have  become  what  they  are,  and  never 
hope  to  be  what  they  certainly  will 
be,  had  not  public  and  private  enter- 
prise, generous  investment  of  capital, 
and  a hope  that  was  based  upon  the 
future,  combined  their  forces  a half- 
century  ago,  and  commenced  that 
grand  system  of  railroads  which  to- 
day is  one  of  the  marvels  of  even  this 
marvelous  age,  and  has  made  all  the 
West  and  the  Northwest  almost  a 
suburb  of  this  metropolis  of  the  West. 

‘ The  State  of  Illinois  was  no  laggard 
and  no  coward  in  the  days  when  the 
modern  form  of  transportation  was 
coming  into  being;  and  although  she 
overtaxed  herself  and  overloaded  her 
credit  in  her  haste  to  make  use  there- 
of, she  only  drew  upon  the  future, 
and  planned  a phase  of  development 
that  came  in  the  later  years.  The  ex- 
citement that  prevailed  in  this  section 
of  the  West  in  those  days  was  tre- 
mendous, and  stirred  the  people  every- 
where to  the  wildest  ferment,  and 

* The  general  history  of  the  American 
Railroads  having  been  carried  down  to  1850, 
space  will  now  be  taken  for  several  special 
articles  upon  various  points  of  railroad  in- 
terest, commencing  with  several  upon  rail- 
roads of  the  Northwest. 


raised  them  to  the  most  abundant 
hope.  Meetings  were  held  every- 
where, large  bodies  of  citizens  de- 
clared in  favor  of  railroads  and  canals, 
and  such  was  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Legislature  that  al- 
most any  line  planned  could  have  aid 
for  the  asking.  “ Internal  improve- 
ment ” was  the  master  of  the  age; 
and,  as  one  has  said,  “ under  the 
plans  proposed  there  was  not  a cross- 
road in  the  State  which  would  not  in 
some  way  be  benefited.” 

Chicago,  with  that  dawning  sense 
of  power  and  future  destiny  that 
seems  to  have  dominated  her  from 
the  first,  was  no  laggard  in  the  field 
where  so  many  were  astir.  Her  first 
railroad  was  hardly  chartered  before 
work  was  commenced  upon  it.  This 
was  the  Galena  & Chicago  Union 
Railroad,  chartered  on  January  16th, 
1836,  under  a document  prepared  by 
Ebenezer  Peck  and  T.  W.  Smith. 
The  expressed  purpose  of  those  hav- 
ing it  in  charge  was  not  so  much  to 
open  a highway  that  should  become 
a link  in  the  road  connecting  the 
East  and  the  West,  as  to  increase  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  two  towns 
named.  Galena  was  named  first,  as 
it  was  then  an  open  question  as  to 
which  would  become  the  greater 
commercial  mart, — the  village  that 
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boasted  of  its  lead  mines,  or  the  one 
whose  chief  claim  to  importance  lay 
in  her  location  upon  the  canal  and 
lake.  The  capital  stock  of  this  little 
line  was  placed  at  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  although  permission 
was  given  in  its  charter  to  increase 
that  sum  to  one  million.  As  the  ques- 
tion had  not  even  yet  been  settled  as 
to  whether  steam  was  to  be  the  great 
motive  power  of  the  future,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  operate  the  line 
either  by  steam  or  horse  power. 
Three  years  from  January  16th,  1836, 
were  granted  in  which  to  commence 
the  road. 

The  people  went  to  work  to  make 
their  plans  and  hopes  effective.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  named  as 
commissioners  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock  : E.  D. 
Taylor,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  jr.,  J.  C. 
Goodhue,  Peter  Temple,  William 
Bennett,  Thomas  Drummond  and  J. 
W.  Turner.  The  immediate  results 
of  that  effort  are  best  related  in  the 
words  of  the  chronicler  of  the  events 
in  the  early  life  of  Chicago: 

“The  survey  of  the  road  was  be- 
gun in  February,  1837,  by  Engineer 
James  Seymour,  with  his  assistants, 
from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn 
street  and  run  due  west  to  the  Des- 
plaines  line.  In  June,  1837,  surveyors 
and  laborers  were  discharged.  In 
1838  work  was  resumed,  piles  were 
driven  along  the  line  of  Madison 
street,  and  stringers  placed  upon 
them.  These  operations  were  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  E.  K. 
Hubbard  until  the  collapse  of  the 


enterprise  during  the  same  year.  The 
ambition  of  Chicago  w*as  evidently  a 
little  ahead  of  her  means,  and  the 
Galena  & Chicago  Union  had  to 
wTait  ten  years  before  it  was  fairly 
placed  upon  a successful  basis.” 

But  Chicago  was  not  alone  in  her 
miscalculations  as  to  the  immediate 
demands,  and  the  chance  of  meeting 
them  by  a general  system  of  internal 
improvements.  “ The  State,”  says 
Hon.  William  Bross,  in  writing  of  this 
period,  “ was  completely  chequered 
with  railroad  projects,  and  many 
millions  were-squandered.  The  total 
length  of  the  roads  to  be  at  once 
completed  was  some  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles,  and  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  locating  and 
grading  them.  Amid  the  general 
financial  embarrassment  which  fol- 
lowed those  years  of  madness  and 
folly,  the  credit  of  the  State  went 
down,  and  bankruptcy  and  a general 
suspension  of  the  public  works  vrere 
the  consequence.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  only  mistake 
the  statesmen  of  that  period  made 
was  to  embark  the  State  in  a general 
system  of  internal  improvents,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  their  plans  were 
in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.” 

Two  days  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  Galena  & Chicago,  that  met 
such  disaster  in  the  very  beginning, 
the  Illinois  Central  was  also  incor- 
porated; with  power  “to  construct  a 
railroad  from  a point  on  the  Ohio  to 
a point  on  the  Illinois,  near  La  Salle, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a connec- 
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tion  between  the  canal  then  project- 
ed, and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  This  movement  also  came 
to  naught  for  the  time,  and  lay  quiet 
until  revived  by  the  land  grant  of 
fourteen  years  later.  In  Andrea’s 
History  of  Chicago  we  find  this  ac- 
count of  a venture  of  that  region  and 
day,  that  did  prove  successful  as  far 
as  operation  was  concerned,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a -mag- 
nificent financial  success  : 

“Up  to  the  latter  part  of  1837  the 
only  road  in  the  State  which  had 
been  made  a success  was  the  Coal 
Mine  Bluff  Railroad,  built  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Reynolds  and  friends,  and  ex- 
tending from  his  coal-fields,  six  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  river,  to  East  St. 
Louis.  Among  other  difficulties  over- 
come by  the  energetic  young  men 
was  the  bridging  of  a lake  over  two 
thousand  feet  across.  The  road  was 
worked  without  iron  and  with  horse 
power,  was  regularly  chartered  in 
1841,  and  long  afterward  became 
known  as  the  Illinois  & St.  Louis 
Railroad.  Governor  Reynolds’  rail- 
road is  claimed  to  be  the  first  one 
actually  constructed  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  within  the  circum- 
stances he  appropriately  asserts  that 
it  was  the  greatest  work  or  enter- 
prise ever  performed  in  Illinois.  ‘ But,’ 
he  adds,  4 it  well  nigh  broke  us.’  And 
the  experience  of  these  pioneers  with 
that  little  six-mile  section  of  road  was 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  other 
would-be  railroad  builders  who  made 
more  ambitious  attempts  during  the 
next  ten  years.” 


The  famous  44  Internal  Improve- 
ment Act  ”of  February  27th,  1837,  was 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts 
ever  made  in  the  line  of  Western  de- 
velopment, and  in  more  ways  than 
one  has  had  a lasting  impression  upon 
the  railroad  history  of  Chicago  and 
the  Northwest.  The  canals  then  un- 
der way  were  to  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion; over  thirteen  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  were  to  be  built;  rivers 
and  creeks  were  to  be  rendered  navi- 
gable when  possible ; two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  to  be  given  to 
those  townships  within  the  State  that 
could  not  be  brought  upon  the  canal, 
the  railroad,  or  a navigable  stream; 
and  among  the  appropriations  named 
therein  the  following  may  be  cited: 
$250, oco  were  appropriated  to  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  from  Vin- 
cennes to  St.  Louis;  $3,500,000  for  a 
road  from  Cairo  to  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  canal  and  to  Galena ; 
$1,600,000  for  a Southern  cross  rail- 
road from  Alton  to  Mt.  Carmel  and 
to  Shawneetown  ; $1,850,000  for  a 

northern  cross  railroad  from  Quincy 
to  Springfield  and  thence  to  the  In- 
diana line,  in  the  direction  of  La 
Fayette  ; $650,000  for  a branch  of 
the  Central  Road  in  the  direction  of 
Terre  Haute  ; $700,000  for  a railroad 
from  Peoria  to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; $600,000  from  Lower  Alton 
to  the  Central;  $150,000  for  a rail- 
road from  Belleville  to  intersect  the 
Alton  and  Mt.  Carmel  lines  ; $350,- 
000  for  a line  from  Bloomington  to 
Mackinaw,  and  a branch  through 
Tremont  to  Pekin.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  therein  for  railroad 
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building  was  the  mo.dest  sum  of 
$9,650,000.  In  a paper  read  before 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  (Feb- 
ruary 20th,  1883)  William  K.  Ackerman 
presents  some  of  the  details  of  these 
projected  enterprises,  premised  by  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  Murry  Mc- 
Connel,  Commissioner  to  the  Fund 
Commission,  under  date  of  August 
nth,  1837. 

“ ‘ The  kind  of  iron  wanted  is  of  that 
width  and  thickness  that  requires 
twenty-two  tons  to  the  mile,  includ- 
ing plates,  bolts,  etc.  If  you  should 
believe  that  iron  will  decline  in  price 
so  that  the  same  may  be  bought  next 
year  for  less  than  at  present,  you  may 
contract  for  the  delivery  of  thirty 
miles,  say  six  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
or  thereabouts,  as  we  may  not  want 
to  use  more  than  that  quantity  in 
this  district  through  the  next  season. 
You  will  also  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  one  locomotive  of  the  most 
approved  plan,  and  a suitable  number 
of  passenger  and  burden  cars.’ 

“ The  commissioners’  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Carlin,  of  December  26th,  1838, 
gives  the  estimated  cost  of  this  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  of.  road 
(which  covers  only  a portion  of  the 
present  line  of  the  Illinois  Central), 
to  be  $3,809,145,  an  average  cost  per 
mile  of  $8,326.  The  commissioners, 
in  their  report  to  the  Governor,  say  : 
‘ In  making  these  estimates  the  board 
has  included  all  the  expenditures  for 
superintendence,  engineering  and 
all  other  incidental  expenses.  Easy 
grades  have  in  general  been  adopted, 
and  in  all  cases  calculations  have 


been  made  for  the  most  useful  and 
durable  structures  ; and  the  board 
has  no  doubt  but  that  the  works  may 
be  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
plans  at  the  cost  estimated  upon  such 
work.  It  is  believed  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  lines  may  be  improved, 
locations  changed  and  improvements 
made  in  the  construction  that  may 
lessen  the  cost  far  below  these  prices.’ 
The  same  piece  of  road  has  cost,  prop- 
erly built  and  equipped  as  it  stands 
to-day,  $23,950,450,  or  an  average  of 
$52,408  per  mile.  If  slight  defects 
have  been  found  in  the  laws  organ- 
izing the  system,  or  if  errors  shall 
have  been  committed  carrying  it  into 
execution,  it  is  what  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  In  locating 
1,300  miles  of  road,  and  performing 
other  duties  equally,  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise  than  that  errors  of 
judgment  should  occur,  and  that  we 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
private  interests  and  become  the  un- 
willing (though  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable) cause  of  disappointment 
to  some,  and  the  prostration  of  splen- 
did but  visionary  schemes  of  specu- 
lation in  others.” 

When  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad 
(the  only  section  of  the  great  system 
ever  completed  by  the  State)  running 
from  Meredosia,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
to  Springfield,  was  completed  early 
in  1842,  it  was  found  that  its  total 
cost  was  a round  million  of  dollars  ; 
yet  even  after  this  great  outlay  it  was 
operated  for  five  years  at  a loss  ; and 
was  disposed  of  at  a loss  still  greater. 
For  the  expenditure  of  some  six  mil- 
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lion  dollars,  eventually,  the  State  had 
little  to  show,  except  a “solitary  lo- 
comotive running  over  a few  miles  of 
the  Northern  Cross.” 

But  despite  all  these  difficulties  and 
many  minor  and  detailed  ones  that 
might  be  mentioned  did  space  per- 
mit, it  was  felt  that  some  better 
means  of  transit  must  be  provided  to 
keep  pace  with  Chicago’s  growing 
commercial  proportions  and  her  in- 
creasing population.  Several  schemes 
were  propsed  upon  the  suspension  of 
operations  upon  the  Galena  & Chi- 
cago Union  Railroad.  First,  a plank 
road  from  Chicago  to  the  Rock  river, 
at  a cost  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Then,  in  1843,  a survey  was 
made  between  Joliet  and  Aurora  for 
a canal  to  connect  the  Fox  river  with 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  But 
neither  of  these  came  to  any  material 
form,  and  in  1846  a convention  was 
held  at  Rockford,  in  which  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Galena  & Chicago  Union 
was  renewed.  It  was  a representa- 
tive gathering,  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  delegates  being  present  from 
all  along  the  proposed  line.  Some 
vigorous  talking  was  indulged  in, 
and  the  result  was  a series  of  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  the  members  of 
the  Convention  should  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, if  satisfactory  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  its  holders,  and 
that  there  was  a necessity  for  a gen- 
eral stock  subscription  by  the  farmers 
along  the  proposed  route.  The  en- 
terprise was  taken  up  by  the  people 
at  both  Chicago  and  Galena,  and 


along  the  route  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. “ But  about  this  time,” 
as  one  historian  explains,  “ Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Mather  offered  the  im- 
provements, land  and  charter  of  the 
road  to  Chicago  citizens  for  $20,000. 
The  offer  was  accepted  under  the 
following  conditions  : The  payment 

of  the  entire  sum  in  full-paid  stock 
of  the  company — $10,000  immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  $10,000  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  Rock  river,  or 
as  soon  as  a dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
would  be  declared.”  On  December 
15th,  1846,  a subscription  was  taken  to- 
ward the  enterprise  of  a survey,  and 
one  was  made  during  the  succeeding 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
P.  Morgan,  afterwards  one  of  the  best 
known  civil  engineers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  subscription  books  for  the  aid 
of  this  revived  project  were  placed  at 
Chicago  and  Galena^  and  at  points 
along  the  route  ; but  the  most  earnest 
labor  even  in  Chicago  failed  to  realize 
from  that  city  only  a promise  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Up  to 
April  1st,  1848,  twelve  hundred  and  six 
subscriptions  guaranteed  $351,800,  on 
which  sums  payments  amounting  to 
$20,817.68  were  made  up  to  that  date. 
Outside  of  the  city  there  was  scarcely 
any  money,  and  the  payment  for  sub- 
scriptions beyond  the  first  instalment 
of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  had  to 
depend  upon  future  crops.  The 
people  subscribed  as  liberally  as 
their  limited  means  would  permit, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  a fair 
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amount.  Railroad  meetings  were  not 
frequent  in  those  days,  the  settlers 
residing  so  far  apart  that  they  could 
not  assemble  on  short  notice,  and 
those  interested  in  placing  the  stock 
were  obliged  to  travel  the  county  to 
secure  its  takifig.  In  many  settle- 
ments the  residents  were  found  will- 
ing to  co-operate,  the  ladies  vieing 
with  the  men  in  their  readiness  to 
render  assistance.  They  appreciated 
how  necessary  it  w*as  to  have  the 
road  built,  and  wrere  prepared  to 


make  any  personal  sacrifice  to  further 
the  undertaking.  Many  of  them 
helped  to  pay  for  the  stock  subscribed 
for  at  their  solicitations  from  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  but- 
ter, cheese  and  other  household  pro- 
ductions, even  depriving  themselves 
of  the  means  required  to  educate 
their  children,  that  a railroad  might 
be  built  for  the  good  of  that  and 
future  generations.”* 

Edward  L.  Eames. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHICAGO. 

VI. 


The  Woman’s  Hospital  Medical 
College  was  the  third  regular  medical 
school  organized  in  Chicago.  It  wras 
in  part  an  outgrowth  from  the  Chica- 
go Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
but  more  the  result  of  a desire  on  the 
part  of  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  make  provision  for  the  full 
medical  education  of  such  women  as 
desired  to  qualify  themselves  to  prac- 
tice medicine  wdthout  the  necessity 
of  mixing  both  sexes  not  only  in  the 
lecture  rooms,  but  also  in  the  labora- 
tories, the  clinical  wrards,  and  the 
rooms  for  anatomical  dissections. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Byford,  the  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women,  in 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  took 
the  lead,  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr, 


Mary  H.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  organized  a Faculty  in 
1870,  and  gave  the  first  course  of 
instruction  during  the  college  term  of 
1870-71,  in  the  hospital  at  402  North 
State  street. 

It  was  exclusively  for  the  education 
of  women  in  medicine,  and  in  the 
requirement  of  three  years  of  study, 
a graded  curriculum,  and  a long 
annual  college  term,  it  followed  close- 
ly the  example  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
College.  The  Faculty  as  originally 
organized  was  as  follows : W.  H. 

Byford,  M.D.,  president  and  professor 


* Andreas’  History  of  Chicago,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
247. 
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of  clinical  surgery  of  women  ; - W.  G. 
Dyas,  M.D.,  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ; Roswell  G. 
Bogue,  M.D.,  processor  of  surgery ; 
T.  D.  .Fitch,  M.D.,  secretary  and  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  women  ; E.  Mar- 
guerat,  M.D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  ; 
Chas.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of 
diseases  of  children;  Mary  H.  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  professor  of  hygiene  and 
clinical  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  wo- 
men ; S.  C.  Blake,  M.D.,  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ; G.  C.  Paoli,  M.D.,  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  ; S. 
A.  McWilliams,  M.D.,  professor  of 
anatomy  ; Chas.  W.  Earle,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology;  Norman  Bridge, 
M.D.,  professor  of  pathology  ; A.  H, 
Foster,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgical 
anatomy  and  operations  of  surgery  ; 
M.  Delafontaine,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  ; F.  C.  Hc-tz,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology  and  otology  ; 
and  P.  S.  MacDonald,  M.D.,  demon- 
strator of  anatomy. 

The  enterprise  was  encouraged  and 
aided  by  many  influential  citizens, 
and  especially  by  a large  number  of 
the  womeji.  The  first  college  term 
for  1870-71  was  attended  by  twenty 
students,  three  of  whom  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  its 
close. 

During  the  summer  of  1871,  special 
rooms  at  Nos.  1 and  3 North  Clark 
street  were  prepared  for  the  college, 
but  just  after  the  term  for  1871-2  had 
commenced,  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
October  9th,  1871,  consumed  both 
these  rooms  and  the  Hospital  for  Wo- 


men and  Children.  In  a few  days, 
however,  other  rooms  were  secured 
at  341  West  Adams  street,  and  the 
course  of  instructions  continued  regu- 
larly to  the  end  of  the  term  to  a class 
of  eighteen  students.  During  1872, 
both  the  college  and  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  were  located  in 
a building,  No.  598  West  Adams 
street,  where  the  college  remained 
until  1879.  During  those  years  the 
number  of  students  varied  from  26  to 
37,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from 
4 to  9 annually.  During  1879  a new 
and  commodious  building  was  erected 
for  the  college  on  South  Lincoln 
street,  near  the  Cook  County  Hospi- 
tal, in  time  for  the  college  term  of 
1879—80. 

In  the  meantime  several  important 
changes  took  place  in  the  Faculty, 
and  from  this  time  onward  the  patron- 
age of  the  college  increased  more 
rapidly.  The  term  for  1879-80  was 
attended  by  65  students,  10  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  at  the  public  commence- 
ment of  1880.  The  class  of  1888-89 
numbered  90,  and  the  graduates  24. 
This  degree  of  prosperity  has  led  to 
the  completion  and  occupancy  of  a 
still  more  complete  college  building, 
with  every  facility  for  teaching  and 
illustration  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine. 

The  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, with  its  dispensary  for  out-pa- 
tients, affords  the  students  of  the  col- 
lege an  excellent  field  for  clinical 
observation;  and  this  is  supplemented 
by  their  admission  to  the  clinics  in 
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the  Cook  County  Hospital  on.  the 
same  terms  with  the  students  from 
all  other  colleges. 

The  annual  college  term  is  seven 
months;  the  requirement  for  admission 
is  evidence  of  a good  English  educa- 
tion, and  for  graduation  21  years  of 
age,  three  years  of  study,  attendance  on 
three  annual  college  terms,  including 
practical  work  in  the  chemical,  ana- 
tomical, physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal laboratories,  and  hospital  clinical 
instruction.  It  is  thus  seen  that  this 
college  for  the  exclusive  education  of 
women  in  all  departments  of  medi- 
cine, occupies  an  advanced  position 
parallel  with  the  best  medical  schools 
in  this  country. 

Its  Faculty  and  instructors  as  con- 
stituted at  present  are  as  follows  : 
William  H.  Byford,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  pre- 
sident and  professor  of  gynsecolgy  ; 
Charles  W.  Earle,  A.M.,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor diseases  of  children  and  clinical 
medicine  ; Isaac  N.  Danforth,  A.M., 
M.D.,  professor  of  renal  diseases  ; 
Daniel  R.  Brower,  M.D.,  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and 
clinical  medicine  ; Sarah  H.  Steven- 
son, M.D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  ; 
David  W.  Graham,  A.M.,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  ; Wm.  J.  Maynard, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  dermatology; 
Wm.  T.  Montgomery,  M.D.,  professor 
of  ophthalmology  and  otology  ; E. 
Fletcher  Engals,  A.M.,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  diseases  of  the  chest  and  throat; 


F.  L.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  professor  of 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  Ma- 
rie J.  Mergler,  M.D.,  secretary,  profes- 
sor of  gynaecology;  Eugene  S.  Talbot, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  dental  sur- 
gery; Jerome  N.  Salsbury,  A.B.,  M.D., 
professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology; 
Mary  E.  Bates,  M.D.,  professor  of 
anatomy  ; John  A.  Robison,  M.D., 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  ther- 
apeutics ; Mary  H.  Thompson,  M.D., 
clinical  professor  of  gynaecology  at 
the  Hospital  of  Women  and  Children; 
Eliza  N.  Root,  M.D.,  professor  of  hy- 
giene and  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
Frank  Cary,  M.D.,  professor  of  pa- 
thology and  director  of  the  patho- 
logical laboratory ; Joseph  Zeisler, 
M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  derma- 
tology; Mary  A.  Mixer,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  physiology  and  histology  ; 
Robert  Hall,  M.D.,  clinical  lecturer 
on  midwifery,  and  in  charge  of  out- 
side obstetrical  department  ; John  E. 
Rhodes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  throat  ; Rachel 
Hickey,  M.D.,  and  Edgar  M.  Smith, 

M. D.,  lecturers  on  anatomy  ; Derexa 

N.  Morey,  Errant,  B.S.,  M.D.,  assist- 
ant to  the  chair  of  physiology;  Eliza- 
beth Trout,  M.D.,  assistant  to  the 
chair  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ; Harriet  Heyl  Cary,  M.D.,  assist- 
ant to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  ; W.  J. 
S.  Angear,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  prac- 
tical pharmacy. 


N.  S.  Davis. 
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JOSEPH  P.  ROSS,  A.M.,  M.D. 


In  the  shadow  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  or  rather  overshadowing  that 
renowned  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians,  stands  a massive 
and  architecturally  handsome  build- 
ing, which  is  devoted  to  the  sweetest 
and  grandest  of  all  Christian  charities, 
that  of  caring  for  those  unfortunate 
sufferers  from  disease  or  accident, 
who  are  without  homes,  or  who  lack 
the  means  of  commanding  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons.  This  magnificent  hospital, 
for  such  it  is,  which  has  but  recently 
been  completed  at  a cost  of  more 
than  $250,000,  stands  as  a monument 
to  the  generosity  and  liberality  of 
two  or  three  philanthropic  citizens  of 
Chicago,  and  the  charitable  impulses 
and  well  directed  efforts  of  one  of 
the  eminent  physicians  of  the  city. 

It  was  the  physician,  who  half  a 
dozen  years  since,  noted  the  fact 
that  the  hospital  accommodations  of 
the  city  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
its  rapid  growth,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  up  a great  hospital, 
which  should  be  controlled  and 
dominated,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  by  protestant  influences,  and 
the  doors  of  which  should  stand  open 
at  all  times,  for  the  reception  of 
indigent  sufferers,  who  were  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  assistance. 

It  was  the  physician  who  per- 
fected the  plans  for  establishing  the 
hospital,  and  then  laid  his  plans 
before  the  members  of  the  church 
with  which  he  had  been  for  many 
9 


years  identified,  asking  them  to  aid 
him  in  founding  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  The  first  contribution 
towards  its  endowment,  came  from 
Mr.  Tuthill  King,  the  physician’s 
father-in-law,  and  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchant  princes  of  the  city.  The 
other  munificent  donations  which 
followed  Mr.  King’s  gift  of  $10,000, 
were  largely  secured  through  the 
physician’s  efforts,  and  by  common 
consent  he  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  this  splendid  charity.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  great  enter- 
prise, to  the  building  up  of  which 
he  devoted  his  most  active  energies, 
and  the  best  years  of  his  life,  the 
main  wing  of  the  hospital  building 
has  been  named  the  “ Ross  Wing,” 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Ross,  who 
for  more  than  thirty  years  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  among 
the  medical  practitioners  of  Chicago. 

As  a physician,  an  educator,  and  a 
citizen,  he  has  been  alike  conspicious 
for  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his 
high  character,  and  few  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  Chicago,  have  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  leaving 
behind  them  a more  enviable  record 
or  a greater  amount  of  good  accom- 
plished, as  the  result  of  their  life’s 
work. 

Dr.  Ross  was  born  January  7th, 
1828,  in  Clark  County,  on  a farm,  not 
far  from  what  was  then  the  village  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  The  family  to 
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which  he  belonged,  was  one  noted 
among  the  early  western  pioneers,  for 
the  bravery  and  heroism  of  some  of 
its  members  in  the  Indian  warfare  in- 
cident to  the  westward  march  of 
civilization,  as  well  as  for  the  thrilling, 
and  in  one  instance,  romantic  charac- 
ter of  their  adventures. 

The  American  progenitor  of  this 
branch  of  the  Ross  family,  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  married  in  England 
and  came  to  the  ETnited  States,  where 
he  located  on  the  Potomac  river,  in 
northern  Virginia,  some  time  prior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war.  He  himself 
fell  a victim  to  the  Indians  before  he 
had  been  many  years  in  America,  and 
five  sons  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
were  all  more  or  less  conspicuous  in 
the  subsequent  Indian  wars. 

One  of  these  sons,  who  was  carried 
away  from  Virginia  as  a prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  had  an  experience  hardly 
less  interesting  and  romantic  than 
that  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  the 
historic  episode  which  made  famous 
the  Indian  princess,  Pocahontas. 
Condemned  to  death,  his  life  was 
saved  through  the  intercession  of  the 
daughter  of  a noted  Indian  chief, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

• Another  son,  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Ross,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  and  was  ransomed  by  a 
French  trader,  after  a fire  had  been 
kindled  for  the  purpose  of  cremating 
him  alive,  after  the  Indian  fashion. 
His  son,  William  Ross,  removed  to 
Kentucky  in  1788,  and  in  1797  to  Ohio. 
He  located  first  near  Cincinnati,  but 
a year  later,  four  years  before  Ohio 


became  a State,  he  removed  to  Clark 
County,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
five  years,  his  wife  living  to  be  nine- 
ty-four years  old. 

Elijah  Ross,  one  of  the  sons  of  this 
noted  Ohio  pioneer,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1788,  and  in  1816  married 
Mary  Laws  Houston,  of  Delaware,  O., 
who  came  of  a family  equally  noted 
in  the  early  history  of  that  State. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Ross,  was  one  of  the 
six  sons  of  Elijah  Ross.  When  he 
was  six  years  of  age  his  father  moved 
from  Clark  to  an  adjoining  county, 
and  located  on  a farm  near  Piqua,  now 
one  of  the  more  thrifty  of  the  smaller 
manufacturing  cities  of  Ohio. 

On  this  farm  Dr.  Ross  spent  his 
early  boyhood,  and  at  the  “ district  ” 
school — as  they  are  called  in  Ohio — 
of  that  neighborhood,  he  received  his 
early  educational  training.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,*  he  had  ac- 
quired a common  school  education,  a 
sturdy  physique,  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  farming  as  an  occupation, 
that  he  cared  to  have.  He  had,  in 
fact,  made  up  his  mind  that  farming 
was  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  and 
decided  to  engage  in  some  other 
business.  Leaving  the  farm  and 
starting  out  on  his  own  account,  he 
became  interested  in  a woolen  mill  at 
Piqua,  and  his  first  business  venture 
proved  an  exceedingly  fortunate  one 
for  those  days.  In  two  years  he  had 
laid  aside  something  like  two  thous- 
and dollars,  as  the  profits  resulting 
from  his  investment  in  the  Piqua 
woolen  mills,  and  he  decided  to  use 
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as  much  of  this  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, to  educate  and  qualify  himself 
for  entering  the  medical  profession. 

Severing  his  business  connections 
he  entered  the  Piqua  Academy,  where 
he  pursued  a scientific  course  of 
study.  Soon  after  he  completed  his 
Academic  course,  he  began  reading 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Dr.  G.  Volney  Dorsey,  afterwards 
State  Treasurer  of  Ohio,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  the  Buckeye  State.  While 
reading  with  Dr.  Dorsey,  he  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  at  Starling 
Medical  College  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  a third  course  at  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  of  Cincinnati. 

He  graduated  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  1852,  and  first  located  at 
the  town  of  St.  Marys,  Ohio.  After 
remaining  at  St.  Marys  for  one  year, 
he  decided  to  come  to  Chicago,  and 
located  here  in  1853.  After  a little 
time  he  formed  a professional  part- 
nership with  Dr.  Lucien  P.  Cheney, 
which  continued  several  years.  In 
Chicago,  Dr.  Ross  found  a field  ad- 
mirably suited  to  his  capacities,  and 
one  in  which  his  professional  attain- 
ments were  fully  appreciated.  His 
private  practice  built  up  rapidly,  and 
his  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature 
was  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  various 
charities,  with  which  he  became 
prominently  identified,  while  he  was 
still  young  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  became  physician  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  a position  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  and  also  first  physician 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  now 


located  at  Pontiac,  Illinois,  but  at 
that  time  located  in  Chicago. 

Very  early  in  his  history  as  a Chi- 
cago physician  he  became  interested 
in  hospital  work.  In  1858,  in  con- 
junction with  other  gentlemen,  he 
leased  what  was  known  as  the  Old 
City  Hospital  of  Chicago,  which  he 
conducted  until  1866,  when  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  which  had  been 
used  during  the  war  as  a government 
military  hospital,  was  again  taken 
charge  of  by  the  county  authorities. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Ross  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners, for  the  sole  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  this  institution,  and  his  services 
in  that  connection  were  hardly  less 
important  than  those  which  he  after- 
wards rendered  in  connection  with 
the  inception  and  promotion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  enterprise.  As 
chairman  of  the  hospital  committee 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  he 
devoted  a vast  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  formulating 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  insti- 
tution, arranging  for  its  proper  con- 
duct and  management,  and  providing 
for  the  proper  care  and  accommoda- 
tion of  patients.  He  also  succeeded 
in  having  additions  made  to  the 
grounds  connected  with  the  hospital, 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  in  active 
practice,  was  one  of  its  attending 
physicians. 

In  1868,  he  became  connected  with 
Rush  Medical  College,  accepting  one 
of  the  two  professorships  added  to 
the  college  curriculum,  that  of  “ clini- 
cal medicine  and  diseases  of  the 
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chest.”  This  position  he  retained  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  after  which  he  be- 
came an  emeritus  professor.  In  the 
college  Faculty,  as  in  every  other 
organization  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, he  was  an  active  and  moving 
spirit,  making  his  influence  felt,  and 
leaving  the  impress  of  his  personality 
upon  the  history  and  character  of  the 
institution. 

He  was  connected  with  the  college, 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
history,  and  was  one  of  those  upon 
whom  rested  the  heavy  burden  of  its 
rehabilitation,  when  the  fire  of  1871 
left  the  handsome  building  a smoul- 
dering mass  of  ruins,  and  practically 
swept  away  all  its  resources,  but  a few 
days  after  the  commencement  of  its  an- 
nual course  of  lectures  for  that  year. 
The  extraordinary  activity  and 
energy  of  the  members  of  the  college 
Faculty  at  that  time,  the  promptness 
with  which  they  secured  temporary 
quarters,  and  resumed  the  regular 
course  of  instruction,  are  interesting 
matters  of  record,  not -only  in  the 
medical,  but  in  the  general  history  of 
Chicago. 

To  no  one  of  those  who  showed 
themselves  to  be  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  college,  is  that 
institution  more  deeply  indebted  for 
its  subsequent  and  present  prosperity, 
than  to  Dr.  Ross.  He  contributed 
time,  energy,  business  capacity,  and 
financial  assistance,  toward  bringing 
about  the  splendid  results,  which  have 
been  realized  since  the  new  college 
took  the  place  of  the  old  one. 

Absorbed  in  a great  measure  in  his 


profession,  Dr.  Ross  has  at  the  same 
time  interested  himself  largely  in 
educational  institutions,  other  than 
those  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  has 
been  a trustee  of  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity, a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  work  of  the  American 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  and  an 
elder  in  the  Jefferson  Park  Presby- 
terian Church  since  its  organization. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  an 
educator,  the  Faculty  of  Kenyon 
College,  of  Gambier,  Ohio,  some 
years  since  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  in  his  professional  field,  he  has 
been  honored  by  membership  in  the 
leading  medical  societies  and  associa- 
tions of  the  country. 

While  Dr.  Ross’  work  as  a public 
benefactor  stands  a monument  to  his 
success,  the  acts  of  his  private  life 
endeared  him  to  his  patients  and 
friends.  He  was  a born  physician. 
Thoughtful  and  dignified  in  demeanor 
and  always  kind  in  manner,  his  pres- 
ence in  the  sick  room  inspired  the 
invalid  with  confidence,  his  genial 
smile  cast  sunshine  into  the  chamber 
of  gloom,  and  his  sympathy  made 
life-long  friends  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  a profes- 
sional capacity.  He  was  no  respectei 
of  persons  ; in  fact  he  would  answer 
the  calls  of  the  poor  more  promptly 
than  those  of  the  rich,  for  he  said 
they  had  fewer  friends  about  them  in 
time  of  need. 

A man’s  true  greatness  is  most 
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conspicuously  manifested  in  the  cour- 
tesy shown  by  him  towards  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues.  Dr.  Ross  had 
none  of  the  superciliousness  of  man- 
ner which  frequently  characterizes 
the  old  practitioner,  in  his  intercourse 
with  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  was  always  recognized  as 
the  friend  of  the  young  physician  ; 
and  many  now  successful  practition- 
ers, owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude,  for 
assistance  which  he  rendered  them, 
in  the  early  years  of  their  professional’ 
careers. 

One  of  the  cherished  projects  of  his 
later  life,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  by  the  illness  which  has  left 
him  a confirmed  and  helpless  invalid, 
was  the  building  up  of  a great  sanita- 
rium, on  the  famous  battlefield  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  which  aside  from 
its  historic  associations,  he  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
picturesque  locations  for  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character,  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  His  plans  for  car- 
rying out  this  project  were  well  under 


way,  when  he  began  to  feel  himself 
breaking  down  under  the  numerous 
burdens  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
him.  Extensive  travel,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  failed  to  restore 
him  to  health,  and  thus  is  cut  short 
the  professional  career  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  useful  members  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Chicago. 
He  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth H.  King,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Tut- 
hill  King,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Five  of  the  seven  children 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ross,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  are  now  living.  One 
of  the  sons  has  grown  to  manhood 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  Chem- 
ist ; the  other  two  are  receiving  care- 
ful educational  training,  but  are  yet 
too  young  to  select  professions.  The 
elder  daughter  has  completed  her 
education,  and  the  younger  is  being 
educated  abroad. 

Howard  Louis  Conard. 


RANSOM  DEXTER,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


In  the  matter  of  establishing  a State 
Board  of  Health,  and  so  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  to  afford 
to  the  public,  and  thoroughly  well 
educated  and  reputable  physicians  at 
the  same  time,  a reasonable  measure 
of  protection  against  incompetent 
quacks,  the  State  of  Illinois  was  the  pi- 
oneer among  Western  States.  It  was 
in  this  State  that  a legislative  enact- 


ment first  went  into  effect,  west  of  the 
“Alleghenies,”  prohibiting  free  trade 
in  medicine,  or  rather  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  stipulating  that 
those  entering  the  profession  there- 
after, should  come  before  the  public 
with  some  tangible  evidence  that  they 
had  pursued  a proper  course  of  study 
in  preparing  themselves  for  that  pro- 
fession. 
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The  enactment  of  this  law  was  due  to 
the  earnesteffortsof  leading  physicians 
of  the  State,  and  more  particularly  of 
prominent  Chicago  practictioners. 

While  some  of  these  physicians  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  State  capital, 
to  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
had  been  formulated,  others  worked 
even  more  effectively  through  “ the 
great  molder  of  public  sentiment,” 
the  press,  to  bring  about  the  desired 
reform. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  law,  which  addressed 
themselves  with  greatest  force  to  the 
State  Legislators,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  agency 
to  the  success  of  the  movement,  were 
contained  in  a series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune , while 
the  bill  was  pending.  These  articles, 
which  attracted  at  the  time  wide- 
spread attention,  not  only  in  Illinois 
but  in  other  States,  were  written  by 
a Chicago  physician,  who  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  forcible  way,  presented  a 
startling  array  of  facts  and  statistics, 
showing  to  what  extent  the  public 
was  suffering  through  the  quackery, 
incompetency  and  knavery,  of  men 
who  called  themselves  doctors  of  med- 
icine. In  this  series  of  articles  the 
attention  of  the  law-makers  was  called 
to  the  fact,  that  while  the  passage  of 
the  pending  measure  would  incident- 
ally benefit  competent  practitioners, 
by  eliminating  from  the  practice  in- 
competent competitors,  the  greatest 
benefits  would  accrue  to  the  public, 
which  must  necessarily  furnish  the 
victims  of  malpractice. 


While  it  was  not  known  at  the 
time,  it  developed  later,  that  the  au- 
thor of  these  articles,  which  appealed 
with  irresistible  force  to  the  common 
sense  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, was  Dr.  Ransom  Dexter,  a 
modest  and  unassuming  gentleman, 
who  had  located  in  Chicago  some 
years  prior  to  that  time,  built  up  a 
comfortable  practice,  and  become 
somewhat  noted  for  his  scholarly 
attainments  and  his  scientific  re- 
searches. 

Soon  after  this  Dr.  Dexter  became 
more  generally  known,  not  only  to 
the  medical  fraternity,  but  to  the  sci- 
entific world  and  the  reading  public, 
through  his  contributions  to  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  and  other  scien- 
tific periodicals,  as  well  as  to  various 
medical  journals ; and  he  is  now 
ranked  among  the  eminent  scientists 
of  the  country  as  well  as  among  the 
leading  physicians  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Dexter  was  born  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  May  18th,  1831.  He  is  the 
son  of  Rev.  Ransom  Dexter,  a prom- 
inent Canadian  clergyman,  and  his 
mother  was  Lydia  (Wilder)  Dexter, 
who  descended  from  one  of  the 
French  Huguenot  families  among  the 
early  American  colonists.  On  his 
father’s  side  Dr.  Dexter  traces  his  an- 
cestry back  to  “ Farmer  ” Thomas 
Dexter,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  his  grand- 
fathers, on  both  the  father’s  and 
mother’s  side,  were  commissioned 
officers  in  the  revolutionary  war.  His 
grandfather  emigrated  from  New 
York  to  Canada,  at  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  at 
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one  time  was  the  owner  of  half  the 
land  on  which  the  city  of  Toronto,  is 
now  located. 

In  his  early  boyhood,  Ransom  Dex- 
ter attended  a Latin  school  at  Maple- 
ton,  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  and 
later  he  studied  several  years  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  eminent  Canadian 
educator,  Edmund  Shepherd.  Under 
Professor  Shepherd’s  instruction,  he 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  also  pursued  an  ex- 
tensive scientific  course  of  study.  He 
lived  during  this  time  with  Professor 
Shepherd,  and  during  a portion  of 
the  time,  assisted  him  in  his  work  as 
a teacher.  A warm  friendship  ex- 
isted between  the  distinguished 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  and  the  latter 
was  afforded  every  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a thorough  and  finished  ed- 
ucation, special  pains  being  taken  to 
aid  him  in  securing  a broad  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  anatomy,  chem- 
istry, and  the  kindred  sciences. 

In  1851,  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  having  finished  his  course  of 
study  with  Professor  Shepherd,  young 
Dexter  concluded  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  spend  a few  years 
traveling  about,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  land  of  his  ances- 
tors, before  beginning  regularly  the 
study  of  a profession.  As  he  was 
dependent  mainly  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, he  engaged  during  a portion 
of  each  year,  for  two  years,  in  teach- 
ing school,  and  devoted  some  time  to 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  drug  business.  At  the  same  time 


he  pursued  a systematic  course  of 
study,  and  graduated  later  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  institution, 
which  according  to  an  eminent  au- 
thority, has  long  enjoyed  a distinction 
abroad,  accorded  to  but  few  American 
educational  institutions.  In  1862  he 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
same  institution,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  After  remain- 
ing there  a short  time  he  removed  to 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  he  practiced 
until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Chicago. 

In  1871  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy, . in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, an  institution  of  which  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  a year  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  zoology,  comparative 
and  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
in  the  same  institution.  This  position 
he  retained  for  twelve  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  founded  and 
built  up  the  museum,  connected  with 
that  university,  his  private  collec- 
tion of  anatomical  and  mineralogical 
specimens,  one  of  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  the  West,  being  placed  in 
the  museum,  for  the  enlightenment 
and  instruction  of  students. 

In  1882,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
demands  of  his  private  practice,  to  re- 
tire from  his  chair  in  the  college,  and 
preferring  to  utilize  all  the  time 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  in  pursuing 
his  scientific  investigations,  he  has 
since  declined  to  become  connected 
with  any  of  the  educational  institu- 
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tions  of  the  city,  although  he  has 
been  frequently  solicited  to  form  such 
connections. 

A thoroughly  conscientious  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  he  entertains  the 
idea,  that  the  first  and  highest  obliga- 
tion of  a physician  is  to  his  patients, 
and  to  discharge  that  obligation 
faithfully,  requires  that  he  should 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal science.  This  necessitates  not 
only  continuous  stud)7  of  the  science 
of  medicine  itself,  but  of  various  col- 
lateral sciences,  to  which  Dr.  Dexter 
devotes  much  attention,  and  in  which 
he  has  become  deeply  interested.  In 
the  field  of  natural  science  in  particu- 
lar, he  has  been  a dilligent  investiga- 
tor, and  some  of  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations, as  published  in  book  and 
other  forms,  have  been  widely  read 
and  favorably  commented  upon,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  This 
is  true  in  particular  of  a volume  pub- 
lished by  him  some  time  since,  entitl- 
ed, “ The  Kingdom  of  Nature,”  in 
which  the  author  takes  up  in  a syste- 
matic manner,  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  shelless  rhizopods,  bac- 
teria and  fungi,  and  in  them  traces 
the  action  of  force  upon  matter,  up 
through  the  higher  organisms,  until 
the  culmination  is  reached  in  man, 
the  most  exalted  form  of  terrestrial 
life.  Accounting  for  the  existence  of 
all  organic  life  by  methods  entirely 
different  from  those  generally  accept- 
ed by  the  older  schools  of  theology, 
he  occupies  what  may  be  called  mid- 
dle ground  between  Huxley  and 


Agassiz,  taking  the  view  that  there 
is  a special  vital  force,  which  gives 
direction  to  the  development  of  ma- 
terial organisms,  and  that  each  par- 
ticular organism,  whether  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  ema- 
nated from  a typical  ancestry,  similar 
to  itself,  which  will  remain  for  all 
time  to  come  the  representative  form 
of  a distinct  special  existence. 

One  of  the  chapters  of  this  work, 
which  treats  of  the  “ Facial  Angle,” 
first  read  before  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Science,  and  afterward  published 
by  special  request  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
e?ice  Monthly,  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  Chicago  Medical  Times  and  other 
medical  and  scientific  journals,  both 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  “ the 
ablest  and  most  intelligent  exposition 
of  the  subject  ” ever  made. 

While  this  work  of  Dr.  Dexter’s  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges,  “ critically  accurate,”  it 
has  been  so  far  divested  of  verbiage 
and  technical  terms,  as  to  make  it  a 
popular  library  and  reference  book, 
and  one  which  is  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive to  the  ordinarily  intelligent 
reader. 

“The  outlines  of  the  classification 
and  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom,” 
is  the  title  of  another  remarkably  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work,  which 
Dr.  Dexter  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
and  which  he  will  publish  in  the  near 
future.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Illinois 
State  Microscopical  Society,  and  the 
Chicago  Medico-Historical  Society, 
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and  many  of  the  papers  read  by  him 
before  these  societies,  have  constituted 
valuable  contributions  to  scientific 
literature. 

He  has  written  upon  scientific, 
rather  than  strictly  medical  questions, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  afforded  him 
a sort  of  mental  recreation.  His 
labors  in  the  field  of  science,  while 
resting  the  mind,  have  at  the  same 
time  served  to  strengthen  it.  It  has- 
been  utilized  as  a sort  of  mental 
gymnasium,  in  which  the  activity  of 
his  faculties  has  been  quickened,  and 
from  which  he  returned  to  profes- 
sional duties,  with  increased  intellect- 
ual force,  and  renewed  mental  vigor. 

With  a liberal  education  upon  which 
to  build  a superstructure  of  scientific 
attainments,  an  aptitude  for  patient 
investigation  and  close  application  to 
study,  Dr.  Dexter  has  carried  his  re- 
searches into  a wider  field  than  does 
the  average  practitioner  of  medicine, 
and  few  members  of  the  profession 
have  a broader  or  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  practice,  or  a larger  fund  of  tech- 
nical information.  Aiming  to  acquire 
the  broadest  possible  knowledge,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  of  the  whole 
science  of  medicine,  he  has  given  to 
each  and  every  department,  the  most 


careful  and  conscientious  study  and  at- 
tention. His  acquaintance  with  other 
sciences  has  been  made  to  contribute 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  enlightened 
and  successful  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  contemporaries  freely 
admit  that  he  has  no  superior  among 
the  physicians  of  Chicago,  in  breadth 
of  attainments,  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Since  1879,  he  has  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  a general  office  prac- 
tice, and  only  when  called  in  consul- 
tation with  other  physicians,  has  he 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  patients 
at  their  homes.  As  a consulting  phy- 
sician, however,  he  is  frequently 
called  to  other  cities  in  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  States. 

An  estimable  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
successful  physician,  honest  and  con- 
scientious in  his  dealings  with  his 
patients,  upright  in  all  business  trans- 
actions, and  courteous  in  his  inter- 
course with  other  members  of  the 
profession,  he  commands  the  respect 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  is  at  all  in- 
timately associated,  while  he  has 
much  more  than  local  renown  as  a 
scientist,  naturalist,  physician,  and 
author. 

H.  L.  C. 


DR.  VALENTINE  A.  BOYER. 


In  the  very  interesting  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  and 
now  being  published  in  the  Magazine 
of  Western  History,  giving  a com- 
plete and  authentic  history  of  the 


medical  profession  of  Chicago,  from 
the  time  the  first  physician  located 
on  the  town  plat  down  to  the  year 
1890,  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  fact,  that  when  Chicago  became 
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an  organized  town  in  1833,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  were 
included  among  the  “ one  hundred 
and  fifty  ” persons  who  then  consti- 
tuted the  population  of  the  village. 
These  five  physicians  were  Elijah  D. 
Harmon,  Phillip  Maxwell,  Valentine 
A.  Boyer,  Edward  S.  Kimberly,  and 
John  T.  Temple. 

It  will  interest  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  of  Chicago,  and 
the  public  generally,  to  learn  that  one 
of  these  pioneer  physicians  is  still 
living,  and  is  a resident  of  the  city  in 
which  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine more  than  half  a century  since. 
The  physician  alluded  to  is  Dr.  Val- 
entine A.  Boyer,  the  youngest  of  the 
quintet  of  physicians  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  fact  little  more  than  a 
boy  when  he  landed  in  Chicago.  His 
medical  education  was  at  that  time 
incomplete,  and  it  was  not  until  two 
or  three  years  later  that  he  entered 
regularly  into  the  practice. 

Dr.  Boyer  was  born  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  January  23d,  1814.  He  belongs 
to  one  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  fami- 
lies and  traces  his  ancestry  back  to 
the  Huguenots.  His  father  was  John 
K.  Boyer,  a former  merchant  and 
man  of  affairs  in  the  Keystone  State, 
who  became  largely  interested  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  died  while  superin- 
tending the  building  of  a portion  of 
the  Illinois  canal. 

Valentine  A.  Boyer  received  his 
rudimentary  education  in  one  of  the 
private  schools  of  Reading,  and  then 
entered  Reading  Academy.  After 


spending  some  time  at  this  school,  he 
went  to  the  Danville  Academy  and 
completed  his  literary  education  at 
Milton  Academy,  where  he  was  a 
classmate  of  Andrew  Curtin,  the  war 
governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  tutelage  of  Dr.  William  H.  Mc- 
Gill, of  Danville,  and  attended  one 
course  of  lectures  as  a student  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  he 
had  completed  his  first  term  in  the 
medical  college,  his  father  was  at- 
tracted to  Illinois  by  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  contracts  for  work  on  the 
canal,  and  they  came  together  to 
Chicago. 

The  young  medical  student  was  com- 
monly known  among  the  pioneers  as  a 
doctor,  although  at  that  time  he  did 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  practicing 
medicine,  than  to  prescribe  occasion- 
ally for  some  of  the  men  employed  on 
building  and  other  contracts,  by  his 
father. 

The  first  year  of  his  stay  in  Chi- 
cago, was  mainly  devoted  to  assist- 
ing his  father  in  furnishing  supplies 
of  building  materials  for  those  who, 
although  they  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time,  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  city,  and  he  still  has  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  having  been  chief  engineer 
of  one  of  the  ox-teams,  which  deliv- 
ered on  the  building  site,  the  material 
for  the  first  church  erected  in  the 
city. 

In  the  winter  of  1834,  he  returned  to 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  resumed  his  medi- 
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cal  studies,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Isaa,c 
Easter.  The  same  year  he  again  at- 
tended a course  of  lectures  given  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
graduated  in  1836  at  the  end  of  a 
three  years’  course  of  medical  study. 
He  then  came  at  once  to  Chicago  and 
entered  regularly  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

After  a little  time  he  became  inter- 
ested with  his  father  and  others,  in 
canal  contracts,  and  for  several  years 
much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  look- 
ing after  interests  other  than  profes- 
sional ones.  Then  he  became  one  of 
the  first  druggists  of  Chicago,  and  car- 
ried on  thisbusiness  in  connection  with 
his  practice,  until  patients  began  to 
be  more  numerous  than  they  wer£ 
in  the  early  history  of  the  city,  when 
he  sold  out  his  drug  store  and  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  until  1880,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  living  in  com- 
fortable retirement. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  city  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  organization  of  various 
churches  and  other  societies,  which 
are  now  looked  upon  as  the  most 
venerable  institutions  of  the  city. 

He  has  been  a Royal  Arch  Mason 
since  1844,  and  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Germania  Lodge  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Robert  Blum  Lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  a member  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  of  the  First 
German  Lutheran  Church. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  justices  of 


the  peace  of  Chicago,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  from  1844  to  1852. 
During  Governor  Ford’s  administra- 
tion, he  was  an  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  State  militia,  being  connected 
with  the  City  Guards  of  the  Sixtieth 
Regiment. 

Although  never  a politician,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  he  always 
took  rather  more  interest  in  politics 
than  the  average  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  was  made 
Deputy  Collector  and  first  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  at  Chicago,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce. 
This  appointment  he  received  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Wentworth,  and  the  first  knowledge 
he  had  of  his  having  been  con- 
sidered in  that  connection,  was  ob- 
tained when  Mr.  Wentworth  met  him 
on  the  street,  and  handed  him  the 
notice  of  his  appointment. 

His  official  duties  at  that  time,  or 
rather  while  filling  that  position,  were 
not  exacting  enough  to  interfere  with 
his  professional  labors,  and  now  and 
then,  when  he  chances  to  be  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  Dr.  Boyer  relates 
some  amusing  incidents  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a government  agent.  He 
avers  that  in  those  days,  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  most  of  the  records  of  the 
office  in  his  hat,  and  that  about  the 
only  contraband  goods  which  fell 
into  his  hands  during  his  administra- 
tion, was  a couple  of  barrels  of  whis- 
key, smuggled  into  the  city  from 
Canada. 

When  Dr.  Boyer  came  to  Chicago 
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as  a young  man,  he  brought  with 
him,  what  was  perhaps  the  finest 
medical  library  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  and  one  which  he  took  great 
pride  in  adding  to,  up  the  time  that 
the  accumulations  of  more  than  thirty 
years  of  his  professional  life,  were 
swept  away  by  the  fire  of  1871.  His 
losses  at  that  time  were  very  serious, 


and  his  reverses  left  him  but  a mod- 
erate competency,  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  materialized  into  a 
handsome  fortune. 

He  was  married  in  1847  to  Mary 
Catharine  Specht,  of  Chicago,  a lady 
of  German  parentage,  who  has  lived 
to  be  the  companion  of  his  old  age. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Standish  Monument  Association  held 
a meeting  at  Boston  some  weeks  ago,  to  elect 
officers  and  review  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  was  chosen 
president  ; Dr.  Myles  Standish,  clerk ; 
Stephen  M.  Allen,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  as  vice-presidents,  the  Governors  of  the 
several  New  England  States  and  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Oliver  Ames,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  John  D.  Long  of  Massachusetts  ; 
William  P.  Frye  of  Maine;  William  E.  Chand- 
ler of  New  Hampshire  ; George  F.  Edmunds 
of  Vermont,  and  Henry  Howard  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  cost  of  the  whole  monument 
will  be  $40,000  and  an  expenditure  of  $18,000 
will  be  needed  to  complete  it.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  four  bronze  statues  of  Standish’s 
principal  associates  be  placed  upon  the  four 
buttresses  of  the  monument,  and  the  area  of 
the  basement  story  be  paneled  so  as  to  admit 
historical  and  military  tablets.  It  was  stated 
that  the  first  object  discerned  by  mariners 
sometimes  in  entering  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
a fog  was  the  top  of  the  monument,  and  that 
it  could  be  seen  on  a clear  day  twenty  miles 
out  at  sea  , and  was  now  used  for  the  coast 
survey  as  a sighting  point. 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  publishes  a letter 
from  Horatio  N.  Rust  of  South  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  in  which  he  says  : “A  few  years  ago 

Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  whose  wife  is  Ruth, 


a daughter  of  Capt.  John  Brown  of  Ossawat- 
tomie,  accompanied  by  Jason  and  Owen 
Brown,  sons  of  Capt.  Brown,  came  to  Pasa- 
dena to  make  their  homes.  Owen  Brown 
died,  and  we  buried  him,  at  his  request,  on 
top  of  a little  spur  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, near  where  he  had  lived.  Henry 
Thompson  and  wife,  with  one  daughter,  live 
near  my  own  home  in  South  Pasadena. 
Thompson  was  active  with  Capt.  Brown  in 
Kansas,  and  has  always  been  an  industrious, 
worthy  man,  but  the  weight  of  more  than 
sixty  years  of  toil  is  upon  him.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  work  regularly  during  the  past 
year,  and  now  the  increased  illness  of  his 
wife,  for  many  years  feeble,  requires  his 
almost  constant  care.  When  Thompson  set- 
tled here  he  bought  a small  house  and  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land.  This  is  mortgaged,  and 
I can  see  no  possible  way  for  him  ever  to  pay 
it.  Having  known  Capt.  Brown  and  family 
since  1856,  I believe  it  to  be  my  duty  thus  to 
present  their  case.  I knew  they  would  not 
consent  had  I proposed  to  do  this,  but  I 
believe  there  are  those  who  think  that  free- 
dom is  worth  all  it  costs  who  will  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  lift  this  mortgage  and  raise  a 
small  fund  which  shall  provide  for  this 
daughter  of  the  old  hero.” 


The  following  from  a recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  under  date  of  New  Haven, 
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shows  that  the  harvest  of  interesting  Indian 
relics  in  New  England  still  goes  on  : Dis- 

coveries of  Indian  relics  in  abundance  in  all 
parts  of  this  State,  save  in  the  extreme  north- 
east, within  the  last  twelve  months  have  been 
more  numerous  than  ever  before,  and  of 
great  importance  to  historians  and  antiqua- 
rians interested  in  the  State.  The  latest  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  the  royal  cemetery 
of  the  Pequots,  in  Indiantown,  between  Led- 
yard  and  Stonington,  in  New  London  County, 
where  on  the  Pequot  reservation  are  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  tribe.  In  past  years,  many' 
old  graves  have  been  torn  open  and  rifled  of 
bone  lanceheads,  shell  jewelry,  and  the  like. 
But  the  heavy  and  almost  incessant  rains  of 
this  winter  have  washed  out  quantities  of 
long  and  sharp  arrow-heads  of  a peculiar 
white  stone  not  found  in  Connecticut  and  of 
roughly-made  little  receptacles  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  and  clay,  mixed  and  baked. 
In  these  cups,  it  is  said,  were  deposited 
offerings  of  food  for  the  dead.  Where  these 
cups  came  from  is  a mystery,  as  it  is  not 
knowm  that  the  Pequots  ever  practiced  the 
art  of  pottery.  A cup  of  this  description  was 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  river, 
near  Mohegan,  some  years  ago,  together 
with  a large  quantity  of  wampum.  Near  by 
was  exhumed  the  skeleton  of  a large-framed 
man.  It  was  believed  that  the  vessel  was 
stolen  from  some  of  the  tribes  of  southern 
Indians.  Dr.  T.  J.  Wolf,  of  New  York,  has 
discovered  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  and 
burying  ground  in  Winsted,  Litchfield 
County.  Many  fine  instruments  of  warfare 
and  industry  have  been  unearthed  by  him, 
some  of  which  are  so  finely  polished  as  to 
believe  that  they  are  paleoliths — that  they 
were  done  by  the  mound  builders,  who 
antedated  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Fifty-eight  arrow  points,  eighteen 
lance,  and  spear-heads,  and  twenty  other 
finished  articles  have  been  taken  out.  Frag- 
ments of  clay  vases  or  cups  were  found. 
The  stones  were  of  beautiful  shape  and  color, 
and  came  from  out  of  the  State.  At  Seaside 
Park,  in  Bridgeport,  workmen  employed 


about  the  new  residence  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  in 
excavating,  have  found  Indian  pipes,  heads, 
arrows,  tomahawks,  drills,  pestles  and 
knives  in  plenty.  In  Stratford,  curious 
pieces-  of  pottery  bearing  rude  ornamenta- 
tions are  taken  from  numerous  graves  of 
dead  savages.  The  Indian  settlement  was 
close  to  the  Sound,  and  in  some  places  the 
clafn  and  oyster  shell  deposits  about  it  are 
two  feet  deep,  indicating  a long  occupation 
of  the  place  by  the  Indians.  Southport, 
Fairfield,  and  Sandy  Hook  have  fur- 
nished many  relics  within  the  year.  Charles 
Gray  of  Southport  has  found  several  Indian 
pipes,  an  Indian  dinner  pot,  and  a samp 
mill — mortar  and  pestle.  The  hair  found  on 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  skeletons  remains 
long,  black,  and  glossy.  The  finding  of 
stones  that  are  not  known  in  the  State  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  oftentimes  the 
finer  work  of  the  earlier  Indians  or  mound 
builders  was  appropriated  by  their  ruder 
successors,  and  in  this  way  was  distributed 
to  districts  which  the  aboriginal  artisans 
never  visited. 


Mr.  William  Bristol  Shaw,  a liistorical 
student  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  General 
Librarian  for  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  Utica.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a native 
of  Antigo,  Wis.,  and  was  graduated  in  1885 
at  Oberlin  College,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  for  three  years,  and  was  to  have 
taken  his  Doctor’s  degree  the  coming  Spring. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  ’Kansas  State 
Historical  Society,  held  at  Topeka,  on 
January  21st,  gave  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  young  and  vigorous  organization  is 
doing  a grand  work  in  the  field  of  historical 
investigation  and  preservation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Phillips, 
of  Salina,  vice-president  Cyrus  K.  Holliday, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  Secretary  F.  G. 
Adams  then  read  the  report  of  the  board  of 
directors,  which  was  approved  and  ordered 
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read  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  evening. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene  a nominating  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  president  to 
select  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  executive 
committee  to  be  selected  by  the  society. 
The  president  appointed  A.  R.  Greene,  T.  D. 
Thacher,  J.  S.  Emery,  E.  T.  Carr  and  J.  B. 
Murdock  as  such  committee,  and  their  repbrt 
was  approved.  Colonel  A.  S.  Johnson  was 
requested  by  the  board  to  prepare  a paper  on 
the  Shawnee  Mission  and  such  matters  as 
pertain  to  its  history  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board.  Colonel  Thomas  Ewing  was 
requested  to  prepare  a paper  on  “The 
History  of  the  Department  of  the  Border” 
for  the  next  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Russell 
not  being  present  his  paper  was  continued 
until  next  year.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ed.  Russell,  Hon.  P.  G.  Lowe  moved  that 
the  secretary  be  requested  to  open  up  cor- 
respondence with  various  persons  who  might 
be  interested  in  the  matter  of  county  his- 
torical societies,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
to  make  them  auxiliary  to  the  state. 


The  evening  session  of  the  society  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  annual  meeting, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Hon.  C. 
K.  Holliday,  vice-president,  called  the  -meet- 
ing to  order,  and  Secretary  F.  G.  Adams 
read  the  report  of  the  bo^rd  of  directors, 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  report  ordered 
spread  upon  the  records.  We  make  an  occa- 
sional extract  from  that  extended  and  inter- 
esting document  : Bound  volumes  added  to 
the  library,  1,269,  5 unbound  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  2,248 ; volumes  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  1,053  i single  newspapers 
and  newspaper  cuttings  containing  speciai 
historical  matter,  5,707;  maps,  atlases,  etc., 
53  ; manuscripts,  219-;  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art,  367  ; scrip,  currency  and  coin, 
8 ; war  and  other  relics,  224  ; miscellaneous 
contributions,  99.  From  this  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  library  additions  proper 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  files 
during  the  year  number  4,570  volumes.  Of 


these  3,375  have  been  procured  by  gift  and 
exchanges  and  195  by  purchase.  The  total 
of  the  library  at  the  present  time  is  as 
follows,  namely  : 11,240  bound  volumes, 

32,601  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
9,034  newspaper  files  and  volumes  of  periodi- 
cals ; in  all  52,875  volumes. 


The  library  accessions  during  the  past 
year  have  somewhat  exceeded  in  number 
the  average  of  former  years.  They  have 
been  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
purchases  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  works 
more  or  less  directly  pertaining  to  Kansas. 
Gifts  and  exchanges  have  been  more  miscel- 
laneous. As  formerly,  they  have  been  the 
documentary  publications  of  the  scientific, 
social  and  economic  departments  of  other 
States  dnd  the  United  States  government, 
and  of  the  publications  of  the  voluntary  sci- 
entific, educational  charitable  and  other 
societies  of  this  and  of  foreign  countries. 
These  go  to  enrich  our  library  in  those  de- 
partments which  so  much  engage  the  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time  of  students,  thinkers 
and  writers  seeking  full  and  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  day.  Our  library  is  constantly  con- 
sulted by  students  and  writers,  not  merely  of 
the  locality  of  Topeka,  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  additions  to  the  number  of 
volumes  of  our  newspapers  and  periodicals 
exceed  that  of  any  year  except  one  since  the 
organization  of  this  society.  This  year’s  ex- 
perience has  brought  additional  proof  of  the 
great  value  of  this  department  of  our  library. 
We  have  now  9,034  volumes  of  this  class. 
Of  these  6,613  volumes  are  files  of  Kansas 
papers.  These  represent  every  county  and 
considerable  town  in  the  State.  They  con- 
tain the  social,  political  and  economic  history 
of  every  county  and  locality.  In  very  large 
part  they  are  the  only  files  of  such  papers  that 
have  been  preserved  and,  therefore,  are  the 
only  records  in  existence  of  a large  portion 
of  the  local  information  which  they  contain. 
These  files  are  consulted  by  people  of  all 
classes  ; by  teachers,  students,  and  local  his- 
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torians  and  writers  ; for  information  as  to 
the  early  settlements,  the  organization  of 
societies,  churches  and  schools,  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  polititical  conventions  and  all 
public  gatherings,  for  the  records  of  public 
men,  and  for  official  and  legal  notices.  In 
these  days  historical  writers  seek  for  original 
information  as  to  the  early  beginnings  and 
the  every  day  progress  of  the  social  life  of 
the  people.  And  they  have  come  to  learn 
that  it  is  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  that  this  information  has 
been  most  fully  recorded,  and  that  nowhere 
else  is  exact  data  to  be  found.  Teachers  and 
students  in  our  educational  institutions  are 
now  learning  that  the  study  of  the  history 
and  development  of  their  own  State  and  lo- 
cality is  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  our 
files  are  frequently  being  consulted  by  atten- 
dants upon  schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  No  small  part  of  the  correspond- 
enceof  the  secretary  is  employed  in  giving 
information  sought  by  students,  teachers  and 
other  inquirers  for  such  local  information. 
It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  and  pride 
that  in  its  number  of  volumes  of  newspapers, 
constituting  as  they  do  the  most  important 
class  of  local  historical  materials,  our  library 
far  exceeds,  in  its  own  domain,  any  other 
library  in  any  other  State  or  country. 

The  last  legislature  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  the  society  in  the  item  of  clerk- 
hire  with  a view  to  cataloguing  our  library. 
This  work  has  been  well  begun  and  a first 
volume  of  the  catalogue  will  be  issued  by  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  finances 
of  the  society  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber igth,  1889,  including  the  treasurer’s 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
the  expenditures  from  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature,  of  which  detailed 
statements  are  given  in  accompanying  pa- 
pers, are  asTollows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

November  21,  1888.  Balance  of  ap- 
propriations to  June  30,  1889. . . .$2,596  75 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 


urer of  society,  fees 32  00 

July  1,  1889.  Appropriations  to 

June  30,  1890 5,500  00 

Receipts  from  membership  fees.  ...  5i  00 

Total $8,179  75 


EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  clerk  hire.  .$3,413  3o 

Purchase  of  books 641  80 

Postage,  freight  and  con- 
tingent  417  74  $4,472  84 

Balance  on  hand $3,7o6  91 


Mr.  A.  Green  moved  the  following  board 
of  directors  for  the  year  ending  January  17th, 
1893,  and  moved  its  adoption  : J.  B.  Abbott, 
DeSoto  ; N.  A.  Adams,  Manhattan  ; Geo.  T. 
Anthony,  Ottawa ; F.  W.  Blackmar,  Law- 
rence ; Jas.  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence  ; Richard 
Cordley,  Lawrence ; J.  H.  Downing,  Hays 
City  ; R.  G.  Elliott,  Lawrence  ; Henry  Ellis- 
ton,  Atchison  ; Geo.  L.  Fairchild,  Manhat- 
tan ; Geo.  D.  Hale,  Topeka  ; Wm.  A.  Hig- 
gins, Topeka  ; E.  W.  Hoch,  Marion  ; Edgar 
W.  Howe,  Atchison  ; J.  W.  Hudson,  Topeka; 

A.  S.  Johnson,  Topeka;  H.  B.  Kelley,  Mc- 
Pherson; L.  B.  Kellogg,  Emporia;  C.  H. 
Kimball,  Parsons;  J.  A.  Lippincott,  Topeka; 
Tim.  McCarty,  Larned;  T.  A.  McNeal,  Medi- 
cine Lodge;  Peter  McVicar,  Topeka;  Sol. 
Miller,  Troy;  M.  M.  Murdock,  Wichita;  T. 

B.  Murdock,  El  Dorado;  Noble  Prentis,  New- 
ton; Wm.  M.  Rice,  Fort  Scott;  Chas.  F. 
Scott,  Iola;  A.  W.  Smith,  McPherson;  A.  R. 
Taylor,  Emporia;  W.  A.  Quayle,  Baldwin 
City,  D.  A.  Valentine,  Clay  Centre.  The 
secretary,  by  motion,  was  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  society  for  the  election  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Hon.  T.  A.  Thacher, 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  president,  Hon. 
Wm.  A.  Phillips,  read  that  gentleman’s  ad- 
dress, entitled  “ Lights  and  Shadows  of  Kan- 
sas History.”  This  paper  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine.  Hon.  A. 
B.  Green  then  read  Hon.  B.  F.  Simpson’s 
eulogium  on  ex-Governor  John  A.  Martin. 


The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year : President,  C.  K.  Holli- 
day, of  Topeka;  vice-presidents.  James  S. 
Emery,  of  Lawrence,  and  Governor  L.  U. 
Humphrey,  of  Independence.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer  held  over.  The  following  per- 
sons were  elected  active  members  of  the 
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society  : James  H.  Canfield,  State  University, 
Lawrence;  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  State  Uni- 
versity, Lawrence;  Fred.  O.  Popenoe,  To- 
peka; P.  B.  Shepard,  Anthony;  H.  K.  Sharpe, 
Atwood;  J.  S.  Barnes,  Phillipsburg;  D.  H. 
Robinson,  State  University;  Albert  Phillips, 
Effingham;  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Pairchild,  E.  A. 
Popenoe  and  L.  D.  Graham,  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan;  A.  R.  Taylor,  State 
Normal,  Emporia;  Rev.  J.  A.  Lippincott, 
Topeka;  S.  B.  Bradford,  Topeka;  Dr.  Peter 
McVicar,  W.  A.  Quayle,  Baldwin  University; 
Luther  Cevery,  Emporia.  The  following  cor- 
responding members  were  then  elected  : D. 
H.  Kelton,  Quincy,  Mich.;  Luke  W.  Broad- 
head,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  Honorary 
member — Simon  B.  Buckner,  Governor  of 
Kentucky. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Onei- 
da Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Society 
Rooms  at  Utica,  on  the  evening  of  January 
27th.  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  the  first  vice- 
president,  presided.  The  attendance  wras 
good,  a number  of  ladies  being  present. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  an- 
nual meeting,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  the  librarian, 
read  a list  of  donations  to  the  collections  of 
the  society.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed.  The  following  standing  committees 
for  1890,  appointed  by  the  president,  were 
announced  : Finance,  Hon.  Charles  W. 

Hutchinson,  ex-officio,  John  A.  Goodall, 
George  D.  Dimon,  Charles  S.  Symonds;  li- 
brary, Robert  S.  Williams,  George  C.  Saw- 
yer, Julius  T.  A.  Doolittle;  donations,  N.  E. 
Kernan,  Hudson  Bidwell,  Israel  J.  Gray  ; 
property,  Andrew  McMillan,  John  L.  Earll, 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Lowery;  addresses,  Rev. 
Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Rev.  M.  E.  Dunham,  N. 
Curtiss  White  ; publications,  Alexander 
Seward,  Benjamin  F.  Lewis,  Edward  Cant- 
well ; geological  and  national  history  cab- 
inet, Rev.  A.  P.  Brigham,  Dr.  Smith  Baker, 
Egbert  Bagg;  biography  and  historical  ma- 
terial, Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  E.  Prentiss  Bailey, 
John  C.  Schrieber;  statistics,  Thomas  W. 
Spencer,  Hon.  A.  T.  Goodwin,  Dr.  G.  Alder 


Blumer;  membership,  General  Charles  W. 
Darling,  Rev.  Daniel  Ballou,  Donald  G.  Mc- 
Intyre; Oriskany,  Fort  Schuyler  and  Whites- 
town  monuments,  Hon.  John  F.  Seymour, 
Hon.  Alexander  Seward,  Hon.  C'  W.  Hutch- 
inson, Hon.  William  M.  White,  W.  D.  Wal- 
cott; early  Utica  publications,  Hon.  Alexan- 
der Seward,  Robert  S.  Williams,  Dr.  M.  M. 
Bagg,  Rees  G.  Williams,  Charles  H.  Sayre. 


Henry  Hurlburt,  of  the  committee  on 
membership,  reported  tn  favor  of  the  election 
of  George  W.  Adams  and  Thomas  E.  Kinney 
as  members  of  the  society.  Adopted.  Mr. 
Hurlburt  also  reported  that  since  January, 
1889,  seventy-nine  resident  members  and 
nine  life  members  had  been  added  to  the 
society.  The  total  membership  of  the  society 
is  457.  Rev.  G.  A.  Bierdeman  and  C.  M. 
Huntington  were  recommeded  for  resident 
members,  and  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson  for  a 
life  member.  Referred.  A report  of  the 
membership  committee  in  regard  to  changing 
the  constitution  so  that  article  3,  which  re- 
lates to  the  election  of  members,  might  be 
temporarily  suspended,  denying  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure  for  several  reasons,  was  pre- 
sented and  ordered  placed  on  file.  Action  on 
the  matter  was  deferred.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  then  delivered  an  address  upon 
“ The  Three  Witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon ” (published  in  full  in  the  March  issue 
of  this  magazine).  At  its  conclusion  Dr. 
Bagg  moved  a vote  of  thanks.  He  also  re- 
marked that  it  was  a notable  fact  that  two  re- 
ligions— Mormonism  and  Spiritualism — had 
taken  their  rise  from  the  little  town  of 
Palmyra.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
unanimously.  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow  moved 
that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  with 
power  in  regard  to  holding  an  exhibition  of 
the  paintings  and  curios  owned  by  the 
society.  Hon.  Mr.  Hutchinson  thought  that 
such  an  exhibition  would  be  very  successful 
if  the  people  of  the  city  were  also  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  exhibition.  The  motion  was 
carried  and  the  committee  was  constituted 
as  follows  : Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson,  Rev. 
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D.  W.  Bigelow,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  Henry 
Hurlburt  and  N.  Curtiss  White. . 


The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  21st.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  and  librarian  was  read  as  follows  : 
The  accessions  to  our  library  have  been  un- 
usually large  since  our  annual  meeting.  156 
volumes  and  4 pamphlets  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Pond  Fund,  and  80  volumes 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
bound  from  the  Philo-Carpenter  Fund.  The 
additions  by  purchases  have  been  very  valu- 
able, including  travels,  some  rare  historical 
works  relating  to  America  and  the  late  civil 
war,  and  several  volumes  of  genealogical  re- 
searches. 63  volumes  and  133  pamphlets 
have  been  donated  to  the  society.  Besides 
those  from  regular  correspondents,  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  the  following 
friends  of  the  society  : Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Felton,  Gen.  J.  C.  Smith, 
Henry  W.  Farnham,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buel; 
Henry  M.  Ross,  Hon.  C.  B.  Farwell,  Col.  R. 
T.  Durrett,  George  F.  White,  Rev.  Caleb  D. 
Bradlee,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Hon. 
Lambert  Tree,  W.  S.  Pope,  Julius  Rosenthal, 
Hon.  L.  B.  Crooker,  T.  W.  Woodnut,  Hon. 
R.  M.  Benjamin  and  Edward  G.  Mason. 
The  applications  of  the  following  persons  to 
become  members  of  the  society  were  favor- 
ably reported  upon  by  the  Executive  Corn-' 
mittee,  through  S.  H.  Kerfoot,  and  they 
were  duly  elected,  namely  : Resident  mem- 
bers— Franklin  H.  Head,  J.  Nevins  Hyde, 
M.D.,  John  Mason  Loomis,  Perry  H.  Smith, 
jr.  Corresponding  members — Oscar  W.  Col- 
let, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  E.  F.  Leonard,  Spring- 
field,  111.  The  secretary,  Hon.  John  Moses, 
then,  as  had  heen  announced,  addressed  the 
society,  his  theme  being  “ Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  At  the  close 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Mason  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speaker  for  the  “life-like  por- 
trayal of  Lincoln’s  character,  brought  out 
with  great  distinctness  in  the  combination  of 
historical  and  biographical  pictures  pre- 
10 


sented.”  The  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Webster  His- 
torical Society,  for  choice  of  officers  and  for 
other  business,  was  held  at  Boston  on  Jan- 
uary 18th,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  74 
Equitable  building.  The  president  stated 
that  much  progress  had  been  made  the  last 
year  in  interesting  colleges  and  public 
schools  in  taking  up  the  study  of  “political 
science  ” at  least  one  day  in  the  year.  The 
inauguration  of  the  subject  was  made  at  the 
Webster  school,  Cambridge,  on  the  17th  inst., 
with  most  interesti  ng  exercises,  opened  by 
raising  a flag,  singing  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  recitations  of  the  many  points  of 
interest  in  Webster’s  life  by  the  classes  and 
speaking  by  ex-Mayor  Fox,  members  of  the 
city  government,  school  committee,  teachers, 
soldiers  of  the  war,  etc.  It  is  expected  that 
other  schools  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
Webster  school.  The  old  board  of  officers  was 
re-elected  as  follows:  President,  Hon.  Stephen 
M.  Allen;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  Massachusetts;  Hon.  George  F.  Ed- 
munds, Vermont ; Hon.  Henry  Howard, 
Rhode  Island;  Hon.  George  W.  Nesmith, 
New  Hampshire;  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
Maine;  Hon.  William  Evarts,  New  York; 
Hon.  J.  Henry  Stickney,  Maryland;  Hon.  D. 
W.  Manchester,  Ohio;  Hon.  Lucius  Hubbard, 
Minnesota;  Hon.  J.  C.  Welling,  District  of 
Columbia;  Hon.  George  C.  Ludlow,  New 
Jersey;  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  Missouri; 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Jenks,  Michigan;  Capt.  Clin- 
ton B.  Sears,  Minnesota;  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Young,  Iowa ; Hon.  Horace  Noyes,  West 
Virginia;  Hon.  James  B.  Campbell,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon.  William  H.  Baker,  New  Mexico; 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Blake,  California.  Execu- 
tive Committee — Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen, 
Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Thomas  H. 
Cummings ; finance  committee,  Russell 
Bradford,  Francis  M.  Boutwell,  Nathaniel  W. 
Ladd,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  George  H.  For- 
estall, Hiram  P.  Tallmadge  ; historiogr^-. 
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phers,  Rev.  William  C.  Winslow,  Thomas  H. 
Cummings  ; treasurer,  Hon.  Stephen  M. 
Allen  ; recording  clerk  and  corresponding 
secretary,  Thomas  H.  Cummings. 

In  a personal  note  to  Col.  Teetor,  associate 
editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western  History, 
Hon.  Murat  Halstead,  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  Gazette , called  attention  to  a 
misprint  in  his  speech,  as  published  in  the 
issue  for  February, — an  error  for  which  we 
sincerely  apologize,  with  the  hope  that,  by 
the  very  extent  of  its  “awfulness”  it  will 
carry  to  the  reader  its  own  correction.  Mr. 
Halstead  says  : “ There  is  one  typographical 
error,  or  reportorial  error,  which  is  a shade 
awful,  and  I was  wondering  whether  it  might 


not  be  corrected  in  a foot  note  some  time.  I 
sent  a revision  of  my  remarks  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  perhaps 
not  in  time  to  have  the  correction  made.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  territory  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  came  into  the  Union 
under  or  was  acquired  by  two  Democratic 
Presidents,  Jefferson  and  Polk,  Jefferson 
making  the  Louisiana  purchase,  Polk  being 
President  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war.  at 
the  close  of  which  we  acquired  the  territory 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo. 
This  typographical  error  that  I complain  of  is 
that  the  name  of  Polk  is  given  as  Pope, 
which  is  the  more  grievous  as  it  is  put  as 
Jefferson  and  Pope.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCIERING  AT  KIRTLAN1). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Western 

History  : 

I send  you  the  following  letter  written  by 
Cyrus  Smalling,  of  Kirtland,  touching  the 
Prophet  Jo.  Smith’s  financial  transactions  ; 
said  letter  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  book, 
entitled,  “Gleanings  By  the  Way,”  on  page 
331,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a Mr.  Lee, 
of  Frankford,  Pa.  : 

Kirtland,  O.,  March  10,  a.  d.,  1841. 

Dear  Sir  . —By  request,  and  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  fellow-man,  I consent  to  answer 
your  letter,  and  your  request  as  to  Joseph 
Smith,  jr.,  and  the  Safety  Society  Bank  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  as  they  call  them- 
selves at  the  present,  or  Mormons.  The 
followers  of  Smith  believe  him  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  he  had  a revelation  that  the 
church  must  move  to  Ohio,  which  they  did, 
selling  their  possessions  and  helping  each 
other  as  a band  of  brothers,  and  they  settled 
in  this  place.  The  Smith  family  were  then 
all  poor,  and  the  most  of  the  church.  I 


visited  them  in  1833  ; they  were  then  build- 
ing a temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  w’ho, 
Smith  said,  would  appear  and  make  his 
will  known  to  his  servants,  and  endow 
them  with  power  in  their  last  days  that  they 
might  go  and  preach  his  gospel  to  all  nations, 
kindred,  tongues,  and  people.  For  this 
purpose  they  wrought  almost  night  and  day, 
and  scoured  the  branches  in  the  East  for 
money  to  enable  them  to  build.  The  people 
consecrated  freely,  as  they  supposed,  for 
that  purpose,  for  they  supposed  they  were 
to  be  one  in  the  church  of  Christ,  for  so 
Smith  had  told  them  by  his  revelations,  and 
that  they  must  consecrate  all  for  the  poor  in 
Zion.  Thus  many  did,  until  they  finished 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  meantime  the  build- 
ing committee  built  each  of  them  a house, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Joseph  Smith,  jr.  By 
this  time  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  Smith, 
Rigdon,  Carter  and  Cahoon, — I may  say,  all 
the  heads  of  the  church — got  lifted  up  in  pride, 
and  they  imagined  that  God  was  about  to 
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make  them  rich,  and  that  they  were  to  suck 
the  milk  of  the  Gentiles,  as  they  call  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  or  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand 'with  them.  From  this  you 
can  see  they  have  a great  desire  for  riches, 
and  to  obtain  them  without  earning  them. 
About  this  time  they  said  that  God,  had  told 
them,  Sidney  and  Joseph,  that  they  had 
suffered  enough,  and  that  they  should  be 
rich  ; and  they  informed  me  that  God  told 
them  to  buy  goods,  and  so  they  did,  to  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  on  a credit  of  six 
months,  at  Cleveland  and  Buffalo.  In  the 
spring  of  1836  this  firm  was,  I believe,  Smith, 
Rigdon  & Co.  It  included  the  heads  of  the 
church.  In  the  fall,  they  formed  other  com- 
panies of  their  brethren  and  sent  to  New  York 
as  agents  for  them,  Hyrum  Smith  and  O. 
Cowdery,  and  they  purchased  some  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth,  all 
for  the  church,  and  most  of  them  not 
worth  a penny,  and  no  financiers.  At  this 
time  the  first  debt  became  due,  and 
not  anything  to  pay  it  with,  for  they 
had  sold  to  their  poor  brethren  who 
were  strutting  about  the  streets  in  the 
finest  broadcloth  and  imagining  themselves 
rich,  but  could  pay  nothing  ; and  poverty  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  They  then  fixed 
upon  a plan  to  pay  the  debt.  It  was  to  have 
a bank  of  their  own,  as  none  of  the  then 
existing  banks  would  loan  to  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  the  most  refused  them  entirely. 
They  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  got  the  plates 
made  for  their  Safety  Society  Bank,  and  got 
a large  quantity  of  bills  ready  for  filling  and 
signing  ; and  in  the  meantime  Smith  and 
others  collected  what  specie  they  could, 
which  amounted  to  some  six/  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  paper  came  about  the  first  of 
January,  1837,  and  they  immediately  began 
to  issue  their  paper  and  to  no  small  amount  ; 
but  their  creditors  refused  to  take  it.  Then 
Smith  invented  another  plan,  that  was,  to 
exchange  their  notes  for  other  notes  that 
would  pay  their  debts,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  sent  the  Elders  out  with  it  to  exchange, 
and  not  only  the  Elders,  but  gave  large  quan- 


tities to  others,  giving  them  one-half  to 
exchange  it,  as  I am  informed  by  those  who 
peddled  for  him.  Thus  Smith  was  instru- 
mental in  sending  the  worthless  stuff  abroad, 
and  it  soon  came  in  again.  There  was 
nothing  to  redeem  it  with,  as  Smith  had 
used  the  greater  part  of  their  precious  metals. 
The  inhabitants  holding  their  bills  came  to 
inquire  into:  the  Safety  Society  precious 
metals  ; the  way  that  Smith  contrived  to 
deceive  them  was  this  : He  had  some  one  or 
two  hundred  boxes  made,  and  gathered  all 
the  lead  and  shot  that  the  village  had  or  that 
part  of  it  that  he  controlled,  and  filled  the 
boxes  with  lead,  shot,  etc.,  and  marked  them 
one  thousand  dollars  each.  Then,  when 
they  proceeded  to  the  vault  he  had  one  box 
on  a table  partly  filled  for  them  to  see,  and 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  vault  Smith  told 
them  the  church  had  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  specie,  and  he  opened  one  box  and 
they  saw  that  it  was  silver,  and  they  hefted 
a number  and  Smith  told  them  that  they 
contained  specie.  They  were  seemingly 
satisfied,  and  went  away  for  a few  days, 
until  the  Elders  were  sent  off  in  every  direc- 
tion to  pass  their  paper  off.  Among  the 
Elders  were  Brigham  Young — who  went  east, 
with  forty  thousand  dollars  ; John  F. 
Boynton,  with  some  twenty  thousand  dollars; 
Luke  Johnson, •south  and  east,  with  an  un- 
known quantity.  I suppose  if  the  money 
you  have  was  taken  of  those  it  was  to  Smith’s 
and  their  profit  ; and  thus  they  continued  to 
pass  and  sell  the  worthless  stuff  until  they 
sold  it  at  twelve  and  a half  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  so  eager  to  put  it  off  at  that,  that 
they  could  not  attend  meetings  bn  the  Sab- 
bath— but  they  signed  enough  at  that  price 
to  buy  one  section  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  There  was  some  signed  with  S. 
Rigdon,  cashier,  and  J.  Smith,  jr.,  president, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  then  said,  that  if 
they  should  be  called  upon  when  t.hey  could 
not  well  redeem,  that  they  would  call  them 
counterfeit,  but  they  had  no  occasion  to  call 
any  counterfeit,  for  • they  never  redeemed 
but  a very  few  thousand  dollars,  and  there 
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must  be  now  a great  many  thousands  of 
these  bills  out.  There  was  some  which 
others  signed  pro  tem .,  that  were  genuine, 
too ; the  name  of  F.  G.  Williams,  N.  K. 
Whitney,  and  one  Kingsbury,  all  those  are 
genuine.  The  church  have  not  now,  nor 
never  had,  any  common  stock  ; all  that  has 
been  consecrated  Smith  and  the  heads  of  the 
church  have  got,  and  what  they  get  now 
they  keep.  [Here  follows  an  extended  quo- 
tation from  the  revelations  as  to  tithes.] 
They  left  here  in  a great  hurry,  as  there 
were  many  debts  against  them,  for  the  prin- 
cipal fact  that  all  Smith  had  was  borrowed, 
as  also  the  heads  of  the  church  in  general, 
and  they  had  to  keep  the  poor  brethren 
lugging  their  boxes  of  silk  and  fine  clothes 
from  place  to  place  so  that  they  should  not 


be  taken  to  pay  their  just  debts,  and  mostly 
borrowed  money,  until  they  succeeded  in 
getting  them  off  in  the  night.  They  were 
pursued,  but  to  no  effect  ; they  had  a train 
too  numerous  ; so  the  people  could  not  get 
their  pay,  and  thus  they  have  brought 
destruction  and  misery  on  a great  many 
respectable  families,  that  are  reduced  to 
distress,  while  they  live  in  splendor  and  all 
kinds  of  extravagance.  These  statements 
are  well  known  here,  and  I presume  will  not 
be  contradicted  there,  unless  by  some  fanatic 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  things  as  they  do 
exist,  or  those  deeply  interested  in  the 
frauds  of  the  Saint  themselves. 

I am  yours,  etc., 

Cyrus  Smalling, 

Of  Kirtland,  O. 
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“The  Australian  Ballot  System,  as 
Embodied  in  the  Legislation  of  Various 
Countries  : With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  an  Appendix  of  Decisions 
since  1866,  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  Australia.”  By  John  H. 
Wigmore.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Published  by  the  Boston  Book 
Company,  Boston.  • 

The  wide-spread  interest  at  present  excited 
in  all  quarters  of  America  by  the  question 
of  ballot  reform,  and  especially  that  form 
known  as  the  “Australian  System,”  has 
caused  a general  demand  for  such  informa- 
tion as  this  work  supplies.  In  addition  to 
a very  full  and  extended  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter,  we  have,  in  this  new  edition, 
an  account  of  the  movement  in  America, 
brought  up  to  date  ; comprising  a detailed 
account  of  the  movement  in  almost  every 
State  and  Territory,  since  January,  1889  ; a 
summary  of  the  legislation  of  1889 ; an 
appendix  containing  a collection  of  decisions 
since  1856,  interpreting  the  Ballot  Acts  of 
Great  Britian,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia ; and  other  appendices  containing 


estimates  of  speed  of  voting  and  expense 
under  the  Australian  System,  suggestions 
as  to  Ballot  Leagues,  an  account  of  the 
Rhines  Voting  Machine,  etc.  The  whole 
question,  therefore,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  is  here  presented.  It  is  a 
question  upon  which  every  American  citizen 
should  be  informed,  and  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  general  or  special,  that  any  one 
will  need  may  be  found  in  this  book. 

“The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife.  Com- 
piled for  Popular  Use.”  By  Lelia  Jose- 
phene  Robinson,  LL.B.,  member  of  the 
Boston  Bar,  author  of  “ Law  Made  Easy,” 
“ Women  Jurors  in  Washington  Territory,” 
etc.  Published  by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston. 

Many  a question,  asked  almost  daily  in 
every  township  in  the  Union,  is  here  an- 
swered. All  the  statutes  of  all  the  States, 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  husbands  and 
wives  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
property,  shorn  of  verbiage  and  reduced  to 
the  simplest  forms  of  speech,  are  here  given; 
and  the  earnest  questioner  can  learn  here  in 
a few  words,  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
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the  law  books  of  all  the  States,  upon  the  legal 
status  of  the  wife,  the  claims  of  the  widow 
and  widower  on  property;  and  on  divorce. 
A separate  paragraph  is  given  to  each  State, 
preceded  by  a general  discussion  of  the 
points  involved.  The  work  is  one  that  pro- 
vides an  immense  amount  of  information  in 
a little  space,  and  if  generally  studied  would 
prevent  many  serious  mistakes  and  severe 
losses. 

“The  Development  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Steam-Engine:  An  Historical 

Sketch.”  By  Robert  H.  Thurston.  Pub- 
lished by  John  Willey  & Sons,  New  York. 

This  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  of 
the  heat  engines  embodying  the  same  prin- 
ciples, was  prepared  in  1884,  and  presented 
before  the  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  in  that  year.  It  was  so 
well  received,  and  so  thoroughly  covered  the 
ground,  that  with  some  modifications  and 
additions,  it  has  now  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  permanent  form.  Mr.  Thurston  is  a 
clear  writer,  and  has  treated  a technical  sub- 
ject in  a manner  to  bring  it  within  the  under- 
standing of  all. 

“Our  Asiatic  Cousins.”  By  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Leonowens.  Illustrated.  Published  by 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston. 

The  wide  territory  covered  in  Mrs.  Leon- 
owens’ latest  contribution  to  Oriental  litera- 
ture, furnishes  material  for  a work  of  striking 
interest,  and  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  those  powers  of  description  with  which 
the  writer  is  so  well  endowed.  As  has  been 
well  said  of  it : “ The  book  has  to  do  with 

the  past.  It  is  a history  of  national  origins  ; 
of  the  deeds  of  heroic  men  and  women,  of 
wars,  revolutions,  explorations,  emigrations, 
transformations  and  reformations  ; of  the 
growth  of  language,  commerce,  industries, 
the  arts,  literature  and  sciences  (where  these 
last  have  existed  at  all).  Even  more  empha- 
tically it  has  do  with  the  present.  It  is  a 
series  of  vivid  instantaneous  photographs  of 
contemporary  Asiatic  Life,  every-day  sights 
in  their  appropriate  setting  of  city  and  coun- 


try costume  and  scenery — children  at  play 
out-doors  and  in-doors,  families  at  meals, 
scholars  at  school,  and  whole  communities 
at  work,  worship  and  engaged  in  national  and 
religious  fetes  and  festivals.  It  is  a book  of 
salient  points,  all  that  the  general  reader 
cares  or  needs  to  know.  It  is  history,  travel, 
biography,  social  criticism,  fused  by  a 
charming  personality  and  spiced  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  author  herself.  It  tone  is  admir- 
able. The  grotesque  religious  rites  of  pagan- 
ism, often  held  up  to  unqualified  ridicule  by 
narrow-minded  and  ignorant  writers  are 
here  treated  with  becoming  reverence.  It  is 
appreciative,  charitable  and  sympathetic.” 

“ Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines.”  By  Homer 
Greene.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
& Co.,  Boston  and  Newr  York. 

Mr.  Greene  writes  from  two  standpoints, 
the  practical  and  the  historical.  He  first 
explains  the  composition  and  formation  of 
this  most  necessary  form  of  fuel;  shows  how 
the  coal  beds  lie  ; how  it  was  first  discovered 
and  introduced  to  use  ; and  then  covers  the 
whole  field  of  practical  coal  mining  with  a 
detail  of  explanation  that  shows  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  theme.  A 
perusal  of  his  work  is  better  than  a personal 
investigation  of  a mine,  for  one  thus  learns 
all  that  is  desired,  without  discomfort ; and 
the  tale  is  so  plainly  and  simply  told  that 
anyone  can  carry  it  all  in  his  memory,  and 
make  his  own  the  variety  of  information  it 
contains.  A number  of  illustrations  eluci- 
date the  text. 

“Fort  Ancient,  the  Great  Prehistoric 
Earthwork  of  Warren  County,  Ohio, 

COMPILED  FROM  A CAREFUL  SURVEY  ; WITH 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  MOUNDS  AND  GRAVES. 

A Topographical  Map,  Thirty-five 
Full-page  Phototypes,  and  Surveying 
Notes  in  full.”  By  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  Published  by  Robert  Clarke 
& Co.,  Cincinnati. 

What  Mr.  Moorehead  has  written,  has  been 
from  his  own  research,  and  not  from  that  of 
others.  His  work  was  literally  prepared  in 
the  field,  and  whatever  scientists  may  say  as 
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to  his  conclusions,  they  must  unite  in  giving 
him  the  award  for  industry,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm that  led  him  to  the  first  facts  so  far  as 
they  might  be  obtained,  and  not  along  the 
line  of  investigations  of  others.  Accom- 
panied by  a corps  of  competent  explorers, 
he  spent  an  entire  summer  in  making  an 
accurate  survey  and  exploration  of  this 
wonderful  work.  The  purpose  he  had  in 
view  may  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words:  “To  set  before  the  public,  in  as 

brief  and  exact  manner  as  possible,  the 
prominent  features  and  the  wonders  of  this 
ancient  monument  of  human  skill,  and  to 
insist  upon  its  purchase  and  preservation 
by  some  historical  or  scientific  association. 
If  either  of  these  ends  should  be  accom- 
plished, he  will  feel  he  has  not  labored  in 
vain  ; how  much  more,  if  both  should  be. 
The  honest  endeavor  has  been  to  throw  some 
little  light  upon  the  history  of  this  place,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  etc.  The 
history  of  the  structures  which  we  find 


throughout  the  Ohio  Valley  is  as  important 
and  as  interesting  to  our  country  as  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt.” 

Mr.  Moorehead  has  generally  confined  him- 
self to  facts,  telling  what  he  did  and  saw, 
and  leaving  theories  and  speculations  to 
others.  He  has  done  a great  service  by  this 
work,  and  has  laid  the  results  open  to  all,  in 
the  publication  of  his  history  of  that  labor. 
The  many  illustrations  enable  a clear 
understanding  of  every  explanation  of  the 
printed  page. 

“Within  the  Enemy’s  Lines.”  By  Oliver 
Optic,  author  of  “The  Army  and  Navy 
Series,”  “ The  Great  Western  Series,”  “The 
Boat  Club  Series,”  etc.  Published  by  Lee 
& Shepard,  Boston, 

This  is  the  second  of  the  “ Blue  and  Gray” 
Series,  announced  some  time  since,  in  which 
this  wonderful  story-teller  makes  various 
exciting  scenes  of  the  late  rebellion,  the  basis 
for  a book  that  is  sure  to  entertain  the  boys. 
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